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os make 
tionalem quidem puto medicinam eſſe debere. _ Cey8vs, 


gemadmodum ſanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, omniſ- 4 
due felicitas fundamentum eſt, ita ſcientia vitæ ac ſanitatis 
tuendæ omnium nobiliſſima, omnibuſque hominibus com- 
mendatiſſima eſſe debet, Hlorruax. 
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Sir JOSEPH. BANKS, Bart, 


6 OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. . 
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HE DomzsTrtc Mepicine having 
been honoured, on its firſt appearance, 
with the patronage of your learned and worthy 
Predeceſſor, the late Sir Joan PIN OLE, I beg 
leave, in a more improved tate, to dedicate i it 
to you, as a ſmall, but ſincere, teſtimony of 
that veneration and eſteem with which I have 
long beheld the Man who, born - to. eaſe 


and affluence, had reſolution to encounter 


the dangers of unknown ſeas and diſtant 


15 


=, 


DEDICATION. 


* 


climes, in purſuit of uſeful Science; and 
whoſe conſtant object has been to render 
that Science ſubſervient to the happineſs and 
civilization of Society. - 


'S, 
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I have the honour to be, with great 
reſpeQ, — 
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FPDuoour moſt obedient ſervant, 


London, | | 
Nov. 10, 1783. 
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| Tg. bears have now. elapſed. ince- the 
firſt Edition of this Book made its appear» 
ance, During this period, the Author, having been 
in conſtant practice, has taken octaſion to improyxe 
ſeveral articles, which were with leſs, accuracy in- 
ſerted in the more early impreſſions. For chis he hag 
been cenſured by ſome, but the more candid! and 
diſcerning muſt approve his conduct. It would be 
unpardonable in an Author to ſoffer an error in a 
book, on which health and life may depend, to 
ſtand uncorrected; nor would it be much Jeſs ſo to 
perceive an omiſſion, and leave it unſupplied. His 4 
improvements, however, are not the reſult of mer - 
cenary views. The ſame principle which prompted 
the Author to write the Book, will ever induce him ; 
to improve it to the utmoſt of his power.. 
The Author has indeed to regret; that the a 
of one volume preclude many intereſting obſerva-⸗ 
tions, and likewiſe deprive him of the pleaſure of 
inſerting a number of very vſeful remarks made bỹ7 
his learned and ingenious friend Doctor Durl Aut? 
of Paris, wh6' has done him the hohour of 'pub- 
liſhing an elegant tranflation of chis Work, in five 
volumes ene Mg bo excellent 
eommentary. een ee 
The improvements of the mier endes are 
chielly inſerted in the form of notes, Theſe are 
n intended 


ns 


yi ADVERTISEMENT. 
intended either to illuſtrate the text, or to put ped - 
ple on their guard in dangerous ſituations, and 
prevent faral miſtakes in the practice of medicine, 
- which it is to be regretted. are but too common. 


Some attention has likewiſe been paid to the 
language. Where that was either inaccurate or 
bbſcure, as far as was practicable, it has been cor- 
rected. Indeed, the Author has all along endea - 
voured to obſerve ſuch ſimplicity and perſpicuity 
in his ſtyle as might enable the reader clearly to 
underſtand it: a circumſtance of the utmoſt im- 
Funden in a performance of this nature. | 

Although the Douxsrro Mrbicrxvz was never 
' Iniceided' ih ſuperſede the uſe of 'a phyſician, but 
to ſupply his place in ſituations where medical aſ- _ 
ſiſtance could not eaſily be obtained; yet the Au- 
thor is ſorry to obſerve, that the jealouſies and fears 
of the Faculty have prompted many of them to treat 
this Work in a manner altogether unbecoming the 
profeſſors of a liberal ſcience: notwithſtanding 
their injurious treatment, he is determined to perſiſt 
in his plan, being fully convinced of its utility; 
nor ſhall intereſt or prejudice ever deter him from 
exerting. his beſt endeavours to render the Medical 
Art more exten/tevely beneficial to MaukINV ov. 

But this illiberal treatment of the Faculty is not 


| the only thing of which the Author has cauſe to 


complain. By ſome of them his Book has been 
ſerved up mangled: and mutilated, and its title, 
type, ſize, &c. ſo cloſely imitated, chat purchaſers 
are miſled, and frequently buy theſe ſpurious. pro- 
ductions inſtead of the real one. ee a needy 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vii 
Author, incapable himſelf of producing an origi- 
nal work, ſhould prey upon another, and that a 
mercenary Bookſeller ſhould vend ſuch produc- 
tions, knowing them to be ſtolth, are things not at 
all to be wondered at: but that all this can be done 
with impunity, ſhews that the laws of this country 


reſpecting literary property, are ſtill in a vety im- 
perfect ſtate, and ſtand much in need of amendment. 


London, | 
Dec. 10, 1789. 
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WI ENI firſt Ggnified * intention of pub 
liſhing the following ſheets, I was told by 
my friends it) would draw on me the reſentment of 
the whole Faculty. As I never could entertain 
ſuch an unfavourable idea, I was reſolved to make 
the experiment, which indeed came out pretty 
much as might have been expected. Many whoſe ' 
learning and liberality of ſentiments do honour to 
medicine received the book in a manner which at 
once ſhewed their indulgence, and the falſity of the 
opinion that every phyſician wwiſbes to conceal bis art; 
while the more ſelfiſh and narrow- minded, gene- 
rally the moſt numerous in every profeſſion, have 
not failed to perſecute both the book and its author. 
The reception, however, which this work has 
met with from the Public merits my moſt grateful 
acknowledgments; As the: beſt way of expreſſing 
theſe, I have endeavoured to render it more gene- 
rally uſeful, by enlarging the prophylaxis, or that 
part which, treats of preventing diſeaſes; and by 
adding many articles which had been entirely omit- 
ted in the former impreſſions. It is needleſs to 
enumerate theſe additions; I ſhall only ſay, that T 
hope they will be found real improvements. 
_ _ Fheabſervations relative to Nurſing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were chiefly ſuggeſted by an 
extenſive practice among infants, in a large branch 
of the Wannen Þ had an oppor- 
tunity not only of treating the diſeaſes incident to 
Childhood, but likewiſe of trying different plans of 


* 


— r 


1 


nurſing, and obſerving their effects. Whenever 1 
had it in my power to place the children under the 
care of proper nurſes, to inſtruct theſe nurſes in 
their duty, and to be ſatisfied that they performed 
it, very fer pf them died; but when, from diſtance 
of place, and other unavoidable circumſtances, the 
children were left to the ſole care of mercenary 
nurſes, without any perſon to inftru& or ſuperin- 
tend them, ſcaree any of them lived. | 
This was ſo apparent, as with me to amount to 
a proof of the following melancholy fact: That al- 
maſt one half of the human ſpecies periſh in infancy, by 
improper management or negleff, This reflection has 


made me often wiſh to be the happy inſtrument of 


alleviating the miſeries of thoſe ſuffering innocents, 
or of reſcuing them.from an untimely grave. No 


one, who has not had an opportunity of obſerving 


them, can imagine what abſurd and ridiculous 
practices ſtil] prevail in the nurſing and management 


of infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 


means loſt to ſociety. As theſe practices are chiefly 


owing to ignorance, it is to be hoped, that when 


nurſes are better informed, their conduct will be 
very different. _ 8: | 


The application of medicine to the various oc- 


cCupations of life has been in general the reſult of 


obſervation. An extenſive practice for ſeveral years, 
in one of the largeſt manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, afforded me ſufficient opportunities of ob- 
ſerving the injuries which thoſe uſeful people ſuſtain 
from their particular employments, and likewiſe of 
trying various methods of obviating ſuch injuries. 
The ſucceſs which attended theſe trials was ſuffi- 
cient to encourage this attempt, which I hope will 
be of uſe to thoſe who are under the neceſſity of 
earning. their bread: by ſuch employments as are 


aafayourable to healtn. 
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I do not mean to intimidate men, far leſs to in- 
ſinvate that even thoſe arts, the practice of which 
is attended with ſome degree of 7 ſhould not 
be carried on; but to guard the leſs cautious apd 


unwary againſt thoſe dangers which they have it in 


„ eme. 
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111 PRE FA OE 
Some of the public means pf preſerving health 
are mentioned in the general ue ee as the 
inſpection of proyifions, widening the ſt 
great towns, keeping them clean, Fopplying the 
pt 275 wholeſome water, &c. 5 but they 
are paſſed over 10.2 ern, curſory manner. A pro- 
per attention to theſe would have ſw led this vo- 
jume to too large a ſiz-;' 1 have therefore reſerved 
hem for the ſuhject of a future ene 
In the treatment of diſeaſes, L have been pecu- 
liarly attentive to regimen. The generality of 
a people lay too much ſtreſs upon Medicine, and 
truſt too little to their A endeavours. . It is al- 
ways in the power of the patient, or of thoſe 
about him, to do as much towards his recovery as 
can be effected by the phyſician. By nat attend- 
ing to this, the deſigns of Medicine are often fruſ- 
trated; and the patient, by purſuing a wrong plan 
of regimen, not only defeats the Hoctor's endea- 
yours, but renders them dangerous: 1 have often, 
known, eee killed by an error in regimen, when 
hey were uſing very proper medicines. . It will be 
| 75 * the phyſician always orders the regimen when 
he preſcribes a medicine. I wiſh it were ſo, bot! 
for the henour of the Faculty. and the ſafety o 
their patients; but phyſicians, as well as other peo- 
ple, are too little attentive to this matter. 
Though many reckon it doubtful whether me- 
dicines are more beneficial. or hurtful to mankind, 
yet all allow the neceſſity and importance of a pro- 
per regimen in difcafes. .. Indeed the very . appe- 
tites of the ſick proye its propriety. No map in 
his. ſenſes ever imagined that a perſon in a fe 
for example, could eat, drink, or conduct himſelf | 
in the fame manner as one in perfect health. This 
pa of Don ſes⸗ therefore, is evidently founded 
Nature, and is every way conſiſtent with reafon 
and 2 ſenſe. F260 men been more atten» 
Ser 5 | tive 
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PREFACE alt 
tive to it, and leſs ſolicitous in hunting after ſe> 
cret remedies, Medicine had never become an ob- | 
Jen of ridicule. - 

Indeed this ſeems to have been the firſt iden of 
Medicine. The ancient phyſicians acted chiefly in 
the capacity of nurſes, 'They went very little be- 
yond aliment in their preſcriptions; and even this 
they generally adminiſtered themſelves, attendin 
the ſick for that purpoſe through the whole courſe 
of the diſeaſe; which gave t an opportunity 
not only of marking the changes of diſeaſes with 

reat accuracy, but likewiſe of obſerving the ef- 
fees of their different applications, _ e 
them to the ſymptomſ s. | 
The learned Dr. Arbuthnot — that by a 
proper attention to thoſe things which are almoſt 
within the reach of every body, more good and leſs 
miſchief will be done in acute diſeaſes, than by 
medicines improperly and unſeaſonably adminiſter- 
ed; and that great cures may be effected in chro- 
nical diſtempers, by a proper regimen of the diet 
only. So entirely do the Doctor's ſentiments: and x 
mine agree, that I would adviſe every perſon, i 
norant of phyſic, to confine his practice folely to 
diet, and the other parts of regimen; by which 
means he may often at much good, and can ſel- 
dom do any L LOTT. 
This lets alſo to avg been the ohnen ol che 
ingenious Dr. Huxham, who obſer ves, that we often- 
ſeek from Art what all- bountiful Nature moſt rea- 

dily, and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence 
and ſagacity enough to obſerve and make uſe of 
them; that the dietetic part of Medicine is not ſo 
much ſtudied as it ought to be; and that, though 
leſs pompous, yet it is che moſt datural method of | 
curing diſeaſes. : 
To render the book more e uſeful, how: 
ever, as well as more acceptable to the intelligent 
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xiv PREFACE. 
part of mankind, I have in moſt diſeaſes, beſides 
regimen, recommended ſome of the moſt ſimple 
and approved forms of medicine, and added ſuch 
_ cautions and directions as ſeemed neceſſary for their 
ſafe adminiſtration. It would no doubt have been 
more acceptable to many, had it abounded with 
pous preſcriptions, and promiſed great cures 
in conſequence of their uſe; but this was not my 
plan: I think the adminiſtration of medicines al- 
ways doubtful, and often dangerous, and would 
much rather teach men how to avoid the neceſſity 
of uſing them, than how they ſhould be uſed. 
Several medicines, and thoſe of conſiderable ef- 
ficacy, may be adminiſtered with great freedom and 
ſafety. Phyſicians generally trifle a long time 
with medicines before they learn their e uſe. 
Many peaſants at preſent know better how to uſe 
ſome of the moſt important articles in the materia me- 
- dica, than phyſicians did a century ago; and doubt- 
leſs the ſame obſervation will hold with regard ta 
others ſome; time hence. Wherever J was con- 
vinced that medicine might be uſed with ſafety, or 
where the cyre depended chiefly upon it, I have 
taken care to recommend it; but where it was 
either highly dangerous, or not very neceſſary, it 
I have not troubled the reader with an uſeleſs 
parade of quotations from different authors, but 
have in general adopted their obſervations where 
my on were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Thoſe to whom I am maſt obliged are, Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot, and Tiſſot; the laſt of which, in his 
Avis an Penple, comes the neareſt to my views of 
any author which I have ſeen, Had the Doctor's 
an been as complete as the execution is maſterly, 
we ſhould have had no occaſion for any new trea- 
tiſe of this kind ſoon; but by confining. himſelf to 
the acute diſcaſes, he has in my opinion — 
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PREFACE, Xe 
the moſt uſeful part of his ſubject. People in acute 
diſeaſes: may ſomerimes be their own phyſicians : 
but in the chronic, the cure muſt ever depend 
chiefly upon the patient's own endeavours, The 
Doctor has alſo paſſed over the Prophylaxis, or pre- 

ventive part of Medicine, very lightly, though it 
is certainly of the greateſt importance in ſuch a 
work. He had no doubt his reaſons for ſo doing, 
and I am ſo far from finding fault with him, that 
1 think his performance does great honour both to 
his head and to his heart. . SE AY 
Several other foreign phyſicians of eminence 
have written on nearly the ſame plan with Tiffor, as 
the Baron Van Swieten, phyſician to their Imperial 
Majeſties, M. Roſen, firſt phyſician of the king» 
dom of Sweden, &c.; but theſe gentlemen's pro- 
ductions have never come to my hand. I cannot 
help wiſhing, however, that ſome of our diſtin- 
guiſhed countrymen would follow their example. 
There ſtill remains much to be done on this ſubſect, 
and it does not appear to me how any man could 
better employ his time or talents, than in eradicating 
hurtful prejudices, and diffuſing uſeful knowledge 
among the pcopl Cee PLD 
1 know ſome of the Faculty diſapprove of every 
attempt of this nature, imagining that it muſt totally 
deſtroy their influence.. But this notion appears to 
me to be as abſurd as it is illiberal. People in dif- 
treſs will always apply for relief to men of ſupe- 
rior abilities, when they have it in their power; and 
they will do this with far greater confidence and 
readineſs when they believe that Medicine is a ra- 
tional ſcience, than when they take it to be only 
a matter of mere conjeQure,'' © OO 
Though I have endeavoured to render this Trea- 
tiſe plain and uſeful, yet I found it impoſſible to 
avoid ſome terms of art; but thoſe are in general 
either explained, or are ſuch as moſt people 3 


xvi PREFACE, 
ſtand. In ſhort, I have endeavoured to confort 
my ſtyle to the capacities of mankind in general ; 
and, if my Readers do not flatter either themſelves 
or me, with ſome degree of ſucceſs. On a medi- 
— ſubject, this is not ſo eaſy a matter as ſome 
may imagine. To make a ſhew of learning is 
caſter than to write plain ſenſe, eſpecially in a ſci- 
ence which has been kept at ſuch a diſtance from 
common obſervation. . It would however be no 
-7 difficult matter to prove, * every ching valuable 
in the practical part of Medicine is whbia the 
Teach of common abilities. | 
It wovld be ungenerous not $o-expreſs wy warm 
eſt acknowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen who have 
- endeavoured to extend the uſefulneſs of this Per- 
formance, by tranſlating it into the language of 
their reſpective couatries. Moſt of them have not 
nn given elegant tranſlations of the Book, but 
have alſo enriched it with many uſeful obſerva- 
tions; by which it is rendered more complete, 
and better adapted to the climate: and the conſti- 
tutions of their countrymen. To the learned Dr. 
Do uplanil of Paris, phyfician to the Count d'Artais, 
Te under particular obligations; as this Gentle- 
man has not only conſiderably enlarged my Trea- 
tiſe, but, by his very ingenious and uſeful notes, 
has rendered it ſo popular on the Continent, as to 
occalian its being tranſlated into all che language 
of modern Europe. 
I have only to ** that the s * not more 
exceeded my expectations in its ſucceſs, than in the 
effects it has produced. Some of the moſt perni- 
1. practices, with regard to the treatment of the 
ck, have already given place to a more rational 
conduct; and many of the moſt hurtful prejudices, 
. which ſeemed to be quite inſurmauatable, have in 
A great meaſure yielded to better information. Of 


i ibis 2 fironger inſtance cannot be given than che 
b. is 1 . inocu- 
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inoculation of the ſmall- pox. Few mothers, ſome 
ears ago, would ſubmit to have their children 
1noculated even by the hand of a Phyfician; yet 
nothing is more certain, than that of late many of 
them have' performed this operation with their own 
hands; and as their ſucceſs has been equal to that 
of the moſt dignified inoculators, there is little 
reaſon to doubt that the practice will become ge- 
neral, Whenever this ſhall be the caſe, more lives 
will be ſaved by inoculation alohe, than are at pre- 
ſent by all the endeavours of the Faculty. . 
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THE improvements in Medicine, fince the re- 

vival of learning, have by no means kept 

pace with thoſe of the other arts. The reaſon is 
obvious. Medicine has been ſtudied by few, ex- 
cept thoſe who intended to hve by it as a trade. 

Such, either from a miſtaken zeal for the honout 

of Medicine, or to raiſe their own importance, have 

endeavoured to diſguiſe and conceal the art. Me- 
dical authors have generally written in a foreign 
language; and thoſe who were nnequal to this kalle 
have even valued themſelves upon couching, at 
leaſt, their preſcriptions, in terms and characters 
unintelligible to the reſt of mankind. be RED 
The contentions of the clergy, which happened 
ſoon after the reſtoration of learning, engaged the 
attention of mankind, and paved the way for that 
freedom of thought and D; which has ſince 
prevailed in moſt parts of Europe with regard to 
religious matters. Every man took a fide in thoſe 
bloody diſputes; and every gentleman, that he 
might diſtinguiſh himſelf on one ſide or other, was 
inſtructed in Divinity. This taught people to think 
and reaſon for themſelves in matters of religion, 
and at laſt totally deſtroyed that complete and ab- 
ſolute dominion which the clergy had obtained 
over the mind of chen, IS! 

_ _ The ſtudy of Law has likewiſe, in mbſt civilieed _ 
nations, been juſtly deemed a neceſſary part of the 
education of a gentleman. Every gentleman ought 
certainly to knoW at leaſt the laws of his own couns'*. 
try: and, if he were alſo-acquainted with thoſe of - 

£1 | others, 


with propriety in the moſt important ſtations of 


arrive at a high degree of improvement where the 


of Natural Hiſtory, and are fraught with ſoch 


tirely neglects them F a ſorry claim either to 


ſurely the natural hiſtory of his own ſpecies is a 


| 1 for the exertion . than the natural 
hiftory of ſpiders and cockle- ſhellss. 
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others, it might be more than barely an ornament. 


* 


to him. 

The different branches of Philoſophy have alſo 
of late been very univerſally ſtudied by all who 
pretended to a liberal n The advantages 
of this are manifeſt. It frees the mind from pre- 
judice and ſuperſtition; fits it for the inveſtigation 
of truth; induces habits of reaſoning. and judging 
properly; opens an inexhauſtible ſource of enter- 
tainment ; paves. the , way to. the improvement of 
arts and agriculture ;, and qualifies men for acting 
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Natural Hiſtory is likewiſe become an object 
of general attention; and it well deſerves to be ſo. 
It leads to diſcoveries of che greateſt importance. 
Indeed agriculture, the moſt uſeſul of all arts, is 


only a branch of Natural Hiſtory, and can never 
ſtudy of that ſcience. is neglected. [1930400 
Medicine however has not, as far as we know, 
in any country, been reckoned a neceflary part of 
the education of a gentleman. . But ſurely, no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon can be aſſigned for this omiſſion. No 
cience lays open a more extenſive field of uſeful 
znowledge, or affords more ample. entertainment 
to; an inquiſitive mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chy- 
miſtry, and the Materia Medica, are all branches 


amuſement ant dtility, that the man who en- 


9 


a gentleman has a turn for 


taſte or Jearning. I 


obſervation, ſays an elegant and ſenſible writer *, 


more intereſting ſubject, and preſents a more ample 


+» © Obſeryations'on the Duties and Offices of a Phyſician: = 
07 456 Bi e | | 
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We do not mean that every man ſhould: become 

a phyſician. This would be an attempt as ridicu- 
lous as it is impoſſible. All we plead for is, that 
men of ſenſe and learning ſhould be fo far acquaint= * 
ed with the general principles of Medicine, as to 
be in a condition to derive from it ſome of thoſe 
advantages with which it is fraught; and at the 
ſame time to guard themſelves againſt the deſtruc- 
tive influences of Ignorance, Superſtition, and 
Quackery. —— ISR N ors 
As matters ſtand at preſent, it is eaſier to cheat 

a man out of his life than of a ſhilling, and almoſt 
impoſſible either to detect or puniſh the offender. . 
Notwithſtanding this, people ſtill ſnut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon truſt that is adminiſter- 

ed by any Pretender to Medicine, without daring 

to aſk him a reaſon for any part of his conduct. 
Implicit faith, every where elſe the object of ridi- 
cule, is ſtill ſacred here. Many of the faculty are 
no doubt worthy of all the confidence that can be 
repoſed in them; but as this can never be the 
character of every individual in any profeſſion, it 
would certainly be for the ſafety, as well as the ho= -+ 
nour of mankind, to have ſome check upon the 
conduct of thoſe to whom they entruſt ſo valuable 
a treaſure as health. . * 3 75 

The veil of myſtery, which ſtill hangs over Me- 
dicine, renders it not only a conjectural, but even 

a ſuſpicious art. This has been long ago removed 
from the other ſciences, which induces many to 
believe that Medicine is a mere trick, and that it 
will not bear a fair and candid examination. Me- 
dicine, however, needs only to be better known, 

in order to ſecure the general eſteem of mankind. 
Its precepts are ſuch as every wiſe man would chuſe 


to obſerve, and it forbids nothing but what is in- . 
compatible with true happineſs. 0005 3 | 
| b Diſguiſing 
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Diſguiſing Medicine not only retards its im- 
provement as a ſcience,” but expoſes the profeſſion 
ro'ridicule, and is injurious to the true intereſts of 
ſociety. An art founded on obſervation never can 
arrive at any high degree of improvement, while 
it is confined to a few who make a trade of it. 
The united obſervations of all the ingenious and 
ſenſible part of mankind, would do more in a few 

years towards. the improvement of Medicine, than 
- thoſe of the Faculty alone in a great many. Any 
man can tell when a medicine gives him eaſe as 
well as a phyſician; and if he only knows the 
name and doſe of the medicine, and the name of 
the diſeaſe, it is ſufficient to perpetuate the fact. 
Yet the man who adds one ſingle fact to the ſtock 
of medical obſervations, does more real ſervice'to 
the art, than he who writes a volume in ſupport of 
ſome favourite hypotheſis, 

Very few of the valuable diſcoveries in Medi- 
cine have been made by phyſicians. They have in 
general either been the effect of chance or of neceſ- 
ſity, and have been uſually oppoſed by the Faculty, 
till every one elſe was convinced of their import- 
ance. An implicit faith in the opinions of teach- 
ers, an attachment to ſyſtems and eſtabliſhed forms, 

and the dread of reflections, will always operate 
upon thoſe who follow Medicine as a trade. Few 

improvements are to be expected from a man who 
might ruin his character and family by even the 
ſmalleſt deviation from an eſtabliſhed rule. 
If men of letters, ſays the author of the per- 
formance. quoted above, were to claim their right 
of inquiry into a matter that ſo nearly concerns 
them, the good effects on Medicine would ſoon 
appear. Such men would have no ſeparate intereſt 
from that of the art. They would detect and ex- 
Pg alſuming Ignorance under the maſk of on 
11 an 
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kill inſtead of calling a phyſician, ' The reverſe of 
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and Importance, and would be the judges and pa- 
trons of modeſt merit. Not having their under- 
ſtandings perverted in their youth by falſe theories, 


unawed by authority, and - unbiaſſed by. intereſt, 


they would canvaſs. with freedom the moſt univer- 
ſally received principles in Medicine, and expoſe 
the . uncertainty of many of thoſe dodtrines, of 
which a phyſician dares not ſo much as ſeem to 
ound ding nn ted „ 

No argument, continues he, can be brought 
againſt lay ing open Medicine, which does not ap- 
ply with equal, if not greater force, to religion; 
yet experience has ſhewn, that ſince the laity have 
afferted their right of inquiry into theſe ſubjects, 


Theology, conſidered as a ſcience; has been im- 


proved, the intereſts of real religion have been 
romoted, and the clergy have become a more 
lege a more uſeful, and a more reſpectable 
body of men, than they ever were in the days of 
their greateſt power and ſplendour. | Sh 


Flad other medical writers been as honeſt as this 
i the art had been upon a very different 


footing at this day. Moſt of them extol the merit 


of thoſe: men who brought Philoſophy out of the 

ſchools; and ſubjected it to the rules of common 
ſenſe. But they never conſider that Medicine, at 
preſent, is in nearly the ſame ſituation as Philoſo- 
phy was at that time, and that it might be as much 
improved by being treated in the ſame manner. 


Indeed, no ſcience can either be rendered rational 
or uſeful, without being ſubmitted to the common 
ſenſe and reaſon of mankind. Theſe. alone ftamp 
a value upon ſcience; and what will not bear the 


teſt of theſe ought to be rejeted, © 
I know it will be faid, that diffuſing medical 
knowledge among the people might induce them 
to tamper with Medicine, and to truſt to their own 
2 this 
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this however is true. Perſons who have moſt 
knowledge in theſe matters, are commonly moſt 
ready both to aſk'and tb 'follow advice, when it is 
neceſſary. The ignorant are always moſt apt to 
tamper with Medicine, and have the leaſt confi- 
dence in phyſicians. Inſtances of this are daily to 
de met with among the ignorant peaſants, who, 
while they abſolutely refuſe to take a medicine 
which has been preſcribed by a phyſician, will ſwal- 
low with greedineſs any thing that is recommended 
to them by their credulous neighbours. Where 
men will act even without knowledge, it is cer- 
tainly more rational to afford them all the light 
we can, than to leave them entirely in the dark. 
It may alſo be alleged, that laying Medicine 
more open to mankind would leſſen their faith in 
it. This would indeed be the caſe with regard to 
ſome; but it would have a quite contrary effect 
upon others. I know many people who have the 
utmoſt dread and horror of every thing preſcribed 
by a phyſician, but who will nevertheleſs very 
Teadily take a medicine which they know, and 
whoſe qualities they are in ſome meaſure acquaint- 
ed with. Hence it is evident, that the dread ariſes 
from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing 
ever can or will inſpire mankind with an abſolute 
"confidence in phyficians, but an open, frank, and 
undiſguiſed behaviour. While the leaſt ſhadow of 
myſtery remains in the conduct of the Faculty, 
doubts, jealouſies, and ſuſpicions, will ariſe in the 
minds of men. | | | 
No doubt caſes. will ſometimes occur, where a. 
prudent phyſician may find it expedient to diſguiſe 
a medicine. The whims and humours of men 
'muſt be regarded by thoſe who mean to do them 
ſervice ; but this can never affect the general ar- 
gument in favour of candour and openneſs, A 
man might as well allege, becauſe there are _— 
| ; bp» an 
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and fools. in the world, that he ought to take ever 
one he meets for ſuch, and to treat him according: 
ly... A ſenſible phyfician will always know where, 
diſguiſe is neceſſary; but it ought. never to appear 
on the face of his general condudbtt. a 

The appearance of myſtery in the conduct of 
phyſicians not only renders. their art ſuſpicious, hut, 
lays the foundations of Quackery, which is the very 
diſgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be 
more different than that of the honeſt phyſician and 
the quack; yet they have generally been very much 
confounded. The line between them is not ſuffi- 
ciently apparent; at leaſt it is too fine forthe gene- 
ral eye. Few perſons are able to diſtinguiſh ſuſſi- 
ciently between the conduct of that man ho ad- 
migniſters a ſecret medicine, and him who writes 
a preſcription in myſtical, characters and ad une 
known tongue. Thus the conduct of the honeſt 
phyſician, which needs no diſguiſe, gives à ſanc- 
tion to that of the villain, whoſe. ſole conſequence 
depends ypon ſecrecy, 0&5 #1 0:40) &' 0:£7& wit 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, 
while people believe that the quack is as honeſt a 
man, and as well 1 as the phyſician. 
very ſmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 
would be ſufficient to break this ſpell; and nothing 
_ elſe can effectually undeceive them. It is the igno- 
rance and credulity of the multitude, with regard 
to medicine, which renders them ſuch, an eaſy prex 
to every one wha has the hardineſs to attack them 
on this quarter. Nor can the evil be remedied by 
any other means but making them wiſer. 541 
The moſt effectual way to deſtroy quackery in 
any art or ſcience, is to diffuſe the knowledge of it 
among mankind. Did phyſicians write their pre- 
ſcriptions in the common language of the country, 
and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as 
he could underſtand them, it wauld enable him to 
Sgt. b know 
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know when the metlicine had the deſired effect; 
would inſpire him with abſolute confidence in bY 
phyſician; and would make him dread and deteſt 
every man whopretended to cram a ſecret medicine 
down his throat. | | 
"Men, in the different ſtates of ſociety, have yery 
different views of the ſame object. Some time ago 
it was the practice of this country for every perſon to 
ſay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thin 
ok that language or not. This conduct, though nent 
in the eyes. of our anceſtors, appears ridiculous' 
enough to us; and doubtleſs fome parts of ours will 
feem as ſtrange to poſterity. Among theſe we may 
reckon the preſent mode of medical preſcription, 
which, we venture to affirm, will ſome time hence ap- 
r to have been completely ridiculous, and a 50. 
gh burleſque upon the common ſenſe of mank! 
But this practice is not only ridiculous, it islike-- 
| wiſe dangerous. However capable phyſictans may 
be of writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries are not 
always in a condition to read it, and that dangerous 
miſtakes; in conſequence of this, often happen. But 
ſuppoſe the apothecary ever ſo able to read the phy- 
ſician's preſcription, he is generally otherwiſe em- 
ployed, and the buſineſs of making up preſcriptions 
ls left entirely to the apprentice. By this means the 
eateſt man in the kingdom, even when he employs 
a firſt-rate phyſician, in reality truſts his life in the: - 
hands of an idle boy, who has not only the chance 
of being very ignorant, but likewiſe giddy and care- 
leſs. Miſtakes will ſometimes happen in ſpite of 
the greateſt care; but, where human lives are con- 
cerned, all poſſible methods ought certainly to be 
taken to prevent them. For this reaſon, the pre- 
{criptions of phyſicians, inſtead of being couched 
in myſtical characters and a foreign language, 
ought, in my humble opinion, to be conceived in 
the moſt * and obvious terms imaginable. © - 
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Diffuſing medical knowledge among the people. 
would not only tend to improve the art, and to baniſh 
Auackery, but likewiſe to render Medicine more uni- 
erſally uſeful, by extending its benefits to ſociety. 
5 . long Medicine may have been known as a 
ſcience, we will venture to ſay, that many of its moſt 
important purpoſes to ſociety have either been over- 
looked, or very little attended to. The cure of diſeaſes. 
is doubtleſs a matter of great importance; but the 
preſervation of health is of ſtill greater, This is the 
concern of every man, and ſurely what relates to it 
ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as poſ- 
ſible. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that men can be ſuffi... 
ciently upon their guard againſt diſeaſes, who are to- 
tally ignorant ot their cauſes. Neither can the legiſla- 
ture, in whoſe power it is to do much more for preſery- 
ing the public health than can ever be done by the Fa- ; 
culty, exert that power with propriety,, and to the oh 
greateſt advantage, without ſome; degree of medical 
knowledge. io bt cn l n ne woos: 
Indeed, men of every occupation, and condition 
in life might avail themſelves of a degree of medi- 
cal knowledge; as it would teach them to avoid 
the dangers peculiar to their reſpeCtive ſtations; 
which iS always eaſier than to remove their effects. 
Medical knowledge, inſtead of being a check upon 
the enjoyments of life, only reaches. men how 
make the moſt of them. It has indeed been ſaid, 
that to live medically is to live miſerably: but it 
might with equal propriety be ſaid, that to live ra- 
tionally is to live miſerably... If phyſicians. ob- 
trude their own ridiculous. whims, upon mankind, 
or lay down rules inconſiſtent with reaſon or com- 
mon ſenſe, no doubt they will be deſpiſed. . But 
this is not the fault of Medicine. It propoſes no 
rules that I know, but ſuch, as are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the true enjoyment. of life, and every 
2 e War 
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way conducive to the real happineſs of man- | 


Kind, 

We tre ſorry insel o obſerve, that Medleine 
has hitherto hardly been conſidered as a popular 
ſcience, but as a branch of knowledge ſolely con- 
fined to a paxticular ſer of men, while all the reſt 
have been taught not only to neglect, but even to 
dread and deſpiſe it. It will however appear, upon 
a more ſtrict examination, that no ſcience better 
deſerves their attention, or is more e of be⸗ 
ing rendered generally uſeful. 

People are told, that if they dip the leaſt! into 
medical knowledge, it will — 74 them fanciful, 
and make them believe they have got every diſeaſe 
of which they read. This I am ſatisfied wilt 
feldom'be the caſe with ſenſible people; and, fup- 

ole it were, they muſt ſoon be ondeceiven;: : A 
Port time will ſhew them their error, and a little 
more teading will infallibly correct it. A ſiagte 
ijnſtance will ſhew the abſurdity of this neo“ A 
ſenfible lady, rather than read a medical — rag 

nce, which would inſtruct her in the management 

f her children, muſt leave them entirely to the 
care and conduct of the molt ignorant, credulous; | 
and ſuperſtitious part of the human ſpecies... 

Indeed, no part of Medicine is of more | 
ral importance than that which relates to the rw 
and management of children. Yet few parents 
Pay # proper attention to it. They leave the ſole 
care of their tender offspring, at the very time 
When care and attention are moſt neceſſary, to hires 
lings, who are either too careleſs to do their duty, 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to 
affirm; that more human lives are loſt by the care- 
leſſneſs and inattention of parents and nurſes, than 
are ſaved by the Faculty ; and that the joint and 
| 3 a g both of ee _ 
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ſons and the public, for the preſervation of infant 
lives, would be of more advantage to ſociety, than 
the whole art of F Medicine, upon its preſent foot | 


? he benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever 
be confined to thoſe who are able to pay for them; 
and of courſe, the far greater part of mankind will 
be every where deprived of them, Phyſicians, like 
other people, mult live by their employment, and 
the poor muſt either want advice altogether, or 
take up with that which is worſe than none. There 
are not however any where wanting well-difpoſed 
people, of better ſenſe, who are willing to ſupply 
the defect of medical advice to the poor, did not 
their fear of doing ill often ſuppreſs their inclination 
to do good. Such people are often deterred from 
the moſt noble and. praiſe - worthy actions, hy the 
fooliſh alarms founded in their ears by a ſet 4 men 
who, to. raiſe their own importance, magniſy the 
difficulties of doing good, find fault with what is 

truly commendable, and fleer at every attempt to 
relieve the ſick which is not conducted by the 
preciſe rules of Medicine. Theſe gentlemen muſt 
however excuſe me for ſaying, that I have often 
known ſuch well - diſpoſed perſons do much good); 
and that their practice, which is generally the 
reſult of good ſenſe and obſervation, aſſiſted by | 
a little medical reading, is frequently more. ra- 2 
tional than that of the ignorant retainer to phyſic, 
who deſpiſes both reaſon and obſervation, that he. 
may go wrong by rule; and who, while he is doſing 
his patient with medicines, often neglects other «4 
things of far greater importance. | 
Many things are neceſſary for the ſick beſides 
medicine. Nor is the perſon who takes care to 
procure thoſe for them, of leſs importance than a 
phyſician. - The poor oftener periſh in diſeaſes for 
want of proper nurſing than of medicine. They 
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are frequently in want of even the neceſſaries of 
life; and ſtill more ſo of what is proper for a ſick- 

bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a 

witneſs of theſe ſituations, how much good a well- 

diſpoſed perſon may do, by only taking care to 

have ſuch wants ſupplied. There certainly cannot 
be a more neceſſary, a more noble, or a more god- 
like action, than to adminiſter to the wants of our 
fellow- creatures in diſtreſs. While virtue or reli- 

ion are known among mankind, this conduct 
will be approved; and while: Heaven is Juſt, ie 
N be rewarded! 

Perſons who do not chuſe to ahetiviſter: welle 

cine to the ſick, may nevertheleſs direct their re- 
gimen. An eminent medical author has ſaid, 
That by diet alone all the intentions of Medieine 
may be anſwered. No doubt a great many of them 
may; but there are other things beſide diet, which 
ought by no means to be neglected. Many hurt- 
fol and deſtructive prejudices, with regard to the 
treatment of the ſick; {till prevail among the peo- 

ple, which perſons of better ſenſe and learning 

lone can eradicate. ' To guard the poor againſt 
the influence of theſe prejudices, and to inſti} into 
their minds ſome joſt ideas of the importance of 
proper food, freſh air, cleanlineſs, and other pieces 
of regimen neceflary in diſeaſes, would be a work 
of great merit, and productive of many happy 
conſequences. . proper regimen, in moſt diſeaſes, 
is at leaſt equal to medicine, and in many of chem 
i? is greatly ſuperior.. 

To aſſiſt the well- meant creators of the bod 
mane and benevolent in relieving diſtreſs; to era- 
dicate dangerous and hurtful prejudices; to- guard 
the ignorant and credulous againſt the frauds and 
impoſitions of quacks and impoſtors; and to ſhew 
men what is in their own power, both with regard 


ro the prevention and cure of diſeaſes, are certainly 
Fi - | objeQs 
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objects worthy of the phyſician's attention. Theſe 
were the leading views in compoſing and publiſh- E 0 
ing the following ſheets, They were ſuggeſted by 6 
an attention to the conduct of mankind, with re- 
gard to Medicine, in the courſe of a pretty long 
practice in different parts of this iſland, during 
which the Author has often had occaſion to wiſh 
that his patients, or thoſe about them, had been 

ſſeſſed of ſome ſuch plain directory for regu- 
lating their conduct. How far he has ſucceeded 
in his endeavours to ſupply this deficiency, mult 
be left for others to determine; but if they be 
found to contribute in any meaſure towards alle- 
viating the calamities of mankind, he will think 
his labour very well beſtowed, W Ne 
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HE better to trace diſeaſes from their original $0 
cauſes, we ſhall take a view of the common © © 
treatment of mankind in the ſtate of infancy. © 

In this period of our lives, the foundations of a good 
or bad conſtitution are generally laid; it is therefore 
of importance, that parents be well acquainted with 
the various cauſes which may injure the health of 
their offspring. 3 70 | 
— the annpal regiſters of the dead, 
that almoſt one half of the children born in Great 
Britain die under twelve years of age. To many, 
indeed, this may appear a natural evil; but, on due 
examination, it will be found to be one of our own. 
. Viesdus, Mere the death of infants a natural evil, 
ther animals would be as liable to die young as man; 
but this we find is by no means the caſe. | 
It may ſeem ſtrange that man, notwithſtanding 
his ſuperior reaſon, ſhould, fall ſo far ſhort. of other 
animals in the management of his young: But our 
ſurpriſe will ſoon ceaſe, if we conſider that brutes, 
guided by inſtinct, never err in this reſpect; while 
man, truſting ſolely to 13 is ſeldom right. Were 
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a catatogue of thoſe infants who periſh annually b 
art alone exhibited to public view, it would aſtoni 
moſt people. 

If parents are above taking c care of their children, 
others mufl be employed for that purpoſe: theſe 
will always endeavour to recommend themſelves by 
the, appearance of extraordinary ſkill and addreſs, 
By this means ſuch a number of unneceſſary and de- 
ſtructive articles have been introduced into the diet, 
clothing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder ſo 

ꝛany o them periſh, 

Nothing can be more prepoſterous hin a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own 
child, or who is ſo ignorant as not to know what is 
proper to be done for it. If we ſearch Nature 
throughout, we cannot find a parellel to this. Every 
other animal is the nurſe of its own offspring, and 
they thrive accordingly. Were the brutes to bring 
-up their young by proxy, they would ſhare the ſame 
fate with thoſe of the human ſpecies. 

We mean not, however, to impoſe it as a taſk 
upon every mother to ſuckle her own child. This, 

whatever ſpeculative writers may allege, is in ſome 
caſes impracticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
ſtructive both to the mother and child. Women of 
delicate conſtitutions, ſubject to hyſteric fits, or other 
nervous affections, make very bad nurſes: and theſe 
complaints are now ſo common, that it is rare to find 
a woman of faſhion free from them; ſuch women, 
therefore, ſuppoſing them willing, are often unable 
to ſuckle their own children. 

Almoſt every mother would be in a condition to 
give ſuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature: 

but whoever conſiders how far many mothers deviate 
from her dictates, will not be ſurpriſed to find ſome 
of them unable to perform that neceſſary office. 
Mothers who do not eat a ſufficient quantity of ſolid 
Wor, nor enjoy the W of free air and exerciſe, 
3 | can 
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can neither have whaleſome Juices themſelves, nor 
afford proper nouriſhment to an infant. Hence chil- 
dren who are ſuckled by delicate women, either die 
young, or are weak and ſickly all their lives, _, 
When we ſay that mothers are not always in a 
condition to ſuckle their own children, we would nor 
be underſtood as diſcouraging that practice. Every 
mother who can, ought certainly to perform ſo tender 
and agreeable an office *. But, ſuppoſe it to be out 
ol her power, ſhe may, nevertheleſs, be of great 
ſervice to her child. The buſineſs of nurſing is by 
no means confined to giving ſuck. To a woman 
who abounds with milk, this is the eaſieſt part of it. 
Numberleſs other offices are neceſſary for a child, 
which the mother ought at leaſt to ſee done. 
A mother who abandons the fruit, of her womb, 
as ſoon as it is born, to the ſole care of an hireling, 
hardly deſerves that name. A child, by being 
brought up under the mother's eye, not only ſecures 
her affection, but may reap all the advantages of a 
. parent's care, though it be ſuckled by another. 
Hoy can a mother be better employed than in ſuper 
intending the nurſery? This is at once the moſt 
delightful and important office; yet the moſt trivial 
buſineſs or inſipid amuſements are often preferred to 
it! A ſtrong proof both of the bad taſte and wrong 
education of modern females... 5 TER 
Many advantages would ariſe to ſociety, as well as to indi- 
viduals, from . mothers ſuckling their own children. It would 
8 the temptation which poor women are laid under, of aban- 
Joning their children to ſuckle thoſe of the rich for the ſake of 
pom! by which means ſociety loſes mow of its moſt uſeful mem- 
„and mothers become in ſome ſenſe the murderers of their 
own offspring. I am ſure I ſpeak within the truth when I ſay, ' 
that not one in twenty of thoſe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by their mothers. For this reaſon no mother ſhould be 
allowed to ſuckle another's child, till her own is either dead, or 
fit to be weaned, A 4s gee of this kind would ſave many 


lives among the poorer ſort, and could do nd hurt to the rich, as 


moſt women who make ue nurſes are able to ſuckle two children 
in ſucceſſion upon the ſame mill. | 


1 = "TBD 
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It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not 
beſtowed in teaching the proper management of chil< 
dren to thoſe whom Nature has defigned for mothers. 
This, inſtead of being made the principal, is ſeldom 
conſidered as any part of female education. Is it 
any wonder, when females ſo educated come to be 
mothers, that they ſhould be quite ignorant of the 
duties belonging to that character? However ſtrange 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, 
and thoſe of faſhion too, are as ignorant, when they 
have brought a child into the world, of what is to be 
done for it, as the infant itſelf. Indeed, the moſt igno- 
rant of the ſex are generally reckoned moſt knowing 
in the buſineſs of nurſing. Hence, ſenſible people be- 
come the dupes of ignorance and ſuperſtition; and 
the nurfing of children, inſtead of being conducted 
by reaſon, is the refult of whim and caprice “. 
Mere the time that is generally ſpent by females in 
the acquiſition of trifting accompliſſiments, 1 1 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
dreſs them ſo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions; how to feed them with wholeſome and 
nouriſhing food; how to exerciſe their tender bodies, 
ſo as beſt to promote their growth and ſtrength: 
were theſe made the objects of female inſtruction, 
mankind would derive the greateſt advantages from 
it. But while the education of females implies little 
more than what relates to dreſs and public ſnew, we 
have nothing to expect from them but ignorance 
even in the moſt important concerns. 


1 Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiſtorian, complains greatly of 
the js e of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the 
care of their offspring. He ſays that, in former times, the greateſt 
women in Rome uſed to account it their chief glory to keep the 
houſe and attend their children; but that now the young infant was 
committed to the ſole care of ſome E Grecian, wench, or other 
menial ſervant.— We are afraid, wherever luxury and effeminacy 
prevail, there will be too much ground for this complaint. 
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Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and 


lay it to heart, they would embrace every oppo unt 


of informing themſelves of the duties which they owe 


. 


— 


. 

+ 
* | 
.- 


to their infant offspring. It is their province, not 
only to form the body, but alſo to give the mind 


its moſt early bias. They have it very much in 


their power to make men healthy or valetudinary, 


uſeful in life, or the peſts of ſociety, 
But the mother is not the only perſon concerned 


ig the wn FRO 1 of chiidren, The father has an 


1 


every t 


hing that reſpe 


in their welfare, and ought to aſſiſt in 
s either the improvement of 


It is pity that the men ſhould be ſo inattentive to. 


this matter, Their negligence is one reaſon why 
females know ſo little of it, Women will ever be 


deſirous to excel in ſuch accompliſhments as recom- 


mend them to the other ſex. But men generally keep 
at ſuch a diſtance from even the ſmalleſt acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of the nurſery, that many would 
reckon it an affront, were they ſuppoſed to know 


any thing of them. Not ſo, however, with the ken- 


nel or the ſtables: a gentleman of the firſt rank is 
not aſhamed to give directions concerning the ma- 
nagement of his dogs or horſes, yet would bluſh were 
he ſurpriſed in performing the ſame office for that 


b a being who derived its exiſtence from himſelf, who 
s the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of bis 
„ country. « | ES, 4 e | 


Nor have phyſicians themſelves been ſufficiently 
attentive to the management of children: this 
has been generally conſidered as the ſole province 


of old women, while men of the firſt character in 


phylic.hare refuſed to viſit infants even when ſick. 
uch conduct in the faculty has not only cauſed 
this branch of medicine to be neglected, but has alſo 
encouraged the other ſex to aſſume an abſolute title 
to preſcribè for children in the moſt dangerous diſ- 

B 3 eaſes. 
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eaſes, The conſequence is, that a phyſician is ſeldom . 
called till the good women have exhauſted all their 
{kill ; when his attendance can only ſerve to divide 
the blame, and appeaſe the diſconſolate parents. 
Nurſes ſhould 40 all in their power to prevent 
diſeaſes; but when a child is taken ill, ſome perſon 
of ſkill ought immediately to be conſulted. The 
diſeaſes of children are generally acute, and the 
leaſt delay is dangerous. W 
Were phyſicians more attentive to the diſeaſes of 
infants, they would not only be better qualified to 
treat them properly when ſick, but likewiſe to give 
uſeful directions for their management when well. 
The diſeaſes of children are by no means ſo diffi- 
cult to be underſtood as many imagine. It is true, 
children cannot tell their complaints; but the cauſes 
of them may be pretty certainly diſcovered by obſerv- 
ing the ſymptoms, and putting proper queſtions to 
the nurſes. Beſides, the diſeaſes of infants being leſs 
complicated, are eaſier cured than thoſe of adults “. 
It is really aſtoniſhing, that ſo little attention 
ſhould in general be paid to the preſervation of in- 
fants. What labour and expence are daily beſtowed 
to prop an old tottering carcaſe for a few years, 
while thouſands of thoſe who might be uſeful in life, 
periſh without being regarded! Mankind are too apt 
to value things according to their preſent, not their 
future, uſefulneſs. Though this is of all others the 
moſt erroneous. method of eſtimation; yet upon 
no other principle is it poſſible to account for the 
general indifference with reſpect to the death of 
infants. | By . 
*The common 2 that the diſeaſes of infants are hard 
to diſcover and diſſicult to cure, has deterred many phyſicians from 
Panne that attention to them which they deſerve. I can, however, 


rom experience declare, that this opinion is without foundation, 


and that the diſeaſes of infants are neither ſo difticglt to diſcover, 
por ſo ill to cure, as thoſe of adults. DIRE | 
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07 Diſeaſed Parents. a e 


One great ſource of the diſeaſes of children is, tbe 
UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as rea- 
ſonable to expect a rich crop from a barren ſoil, as: 
that ſtrong and healthy children ſhould; be born of 
ts whoſe conſtitutions have been worn out with 
intemperance or diſeaſee. 

An ingenious writer“ obſerves, that on the con- 
ſtitution of mothers depends originally-that of their 
offspring. No one who believes this, will be ſur- 
priſed, on a view of the female world, to find diſeaſes 
and death ſo frequent among children. A delicate 
female, brought up within doors, an utter ſtranger 
to exerciſe and open air, who lives on tea and other 
flops, may bring a child into the world, but it will 
hardly be fit to live. The firſt blaſt of diſeaſe. will 
nip the tender plant in the bud: or, ſhould it 
ſtruggle through a few years exiſtence, its feeble 
frame, ſhaken with convulſions from every trivial 
cauſe, will be unable to perform the common func- 
tions of life, and prove a burden to ſociete 1 

If, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregu- 
lar lives of fathers, we ſhall ſee further cauſe to be- 
lieve that children are often hurt by the conſtitution 
of their parents. A ſickly frame may be originally 
induced by hardſhips or intemperance, but chiefly 
by the latter. It is impoſſible that a courſe of vice 
ſhould not ſpoil the beſt conſtitution: and, did the 
evil terminate here, it would be a juſt puniſhment 
for the folly of the ſufferer; but when once a diſeaſe 
1s contracted and rivetted in the habit, it is entailed 
on poſterity, What a dreadful inheritance is the 
gout, the ſcurvy, or the king's evil, to tranſmit to 
our offspring! How happy had it been for the heir 
of mapy a great eſtate, had he been born a beggar 


bt . 9 Rouſſeau. | a 
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rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at the ex- 
pence of inheriting his diſeaſes! 

No perſon who labours under any incurable ma- 
lady ought to marry. He thereby not only ſhortens. . 
his own life, but tranſmits miſery to others: but 
vhen both parties are deeply tainted with the ſcro- 
phula, the ſcurvy, or the like, the effects muſt be 
ſtill worſe. If ſuch have any iſſue, they muſt be 
miſerable indeed. Want of attention to theſe things, 
in forming connexions for life, has rooted out more 
families than plague, famine, or the ſword; and as 
long as theſe connexions are formed from mercenary 
views, the evil will be continu d. 
In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing ſo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object. 
Our ſportſmen know, that the generous courſer 
cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the 
ſagacious ſpaniel out of the ſnarling cur. This is 
ſettled upon immutable laws. The man who mar- 
ries a woman of a ſickly conſtitution, and deſcended 
of unhealthy parents, whatever his views may be, 
cannot be ſaid to act a prudent part. A diſeaſed 
woman may prove fertile; ſhould this be the caſe, 
the family muſt become an infirmary: what pro- 
ſpect of happineſs the father of ſuch a family has, 
we ſhall leave any one to judge Tf. 8 
Such children as have the misfortune to be born 
of diſeaſed parents, will require to be nurſed with 
greater care than others. This is the only way to 


The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 
having married a weak, puny woman; becauſe, ſaid they, inſtead 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with a 
progeny of changelings. 5 Es | 
I + The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain caſes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the diſeaſed; and indeed to 
this all wiſe legiſlators ought to have a ſpecial regard. In ſome 
countries, diſeaſed perſons have actually been forbid to marry. 
This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and 


political miſchief; and therefore requires a public conſideration. 
| make 
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make amends for the defects of conſtitution; and it 
will often go a great length. A healthy nurſe, whole- 
ſome air, and ſufficient exerciſe, will do wonders. 
But when theſe are neglected, little is to be expected 
from any other quarter. ; The defects of conſtitu- 
tion cannot be ſupplied. by medicine. 
Thoſe who inherit any family diſeaſe ought to be 
very circumſpect in their manner of living. They 
ſhould conſider well the nature of ſuch diſraſe, and 
guard againſt it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
that family diſeaſes have often, by proper care, been 
kept off for one generation; and there is reaſon to 
believe, that, by perſiſting in the ſame courſe, ſuch 
diſeaſes might at length: be wholly eradicated. This 
is a ſubject very little regarded, though of the 
greateſt importance. Family conſtitutions are as 
capable of improvement as family eſtates; and the 
libertine, who impairs the one, does greater injury 
to his poſterity, than the prodigal, who ſquanders 
away the other. 10 P30 10 e mis 


Of the Clothing of Children, , 
The clothing of an infant is ſo ſimple a matter, 
that it is fur how any perſon ſhould err in it; 
yet many children loſe their lives, and others are 
deformed, by inattention to this article, ; 
Nature knows no uſe of clothes to an infant, but 
to keep it warm. All that is neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe, is to wrap it in a ſoft looſe covering. Were a 
mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, ſhe would 
certainly purſue this courſe. But the buſineſs of 
dreſſing an infant has long been out of the hands of 
mothers, and has at laſt become a ſecret which none 
but adepts pretend to underſtand. | 
From the moſt early ages it has been thought ne- 
ceſſary, that a woman in Jabour ſhould have ſome 
Perſon to attend her. This in time became a . 
| SA neſs; 
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neſs; and, as in all others, thoſe who were employed 
in it ſtrove to outdo one another in the different 
branches of their profeſſion. The dreſſing of a child 
came of courſe to be conſidered as the midwife's 
province, who no doubt imagined, that the more 
dexterity ſhe could ſhew in this article, the more her 
fill would be admired; Her attempts were ſeconded 
by the vanity of parents, who, too often deſirous of 
making a ſhew of the infant as ſoon as it was born, 
were ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon 
it as poſſible. Thus it came to be thought as neceſ- 
fary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreſſing an 
infant, as for a ſurgeon to be expert in applying 
bandages to a broken limb; and the poor child, as 
ſoon as it came into the world, had as many rollers 
and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 
had been fractured in the birth; while theſe were 


often ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound its ten- 


der frame, but even to obſtrutt the motion of the 
heart, lungs, and other organs neceſſary for life. 
In moſt parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 
children with ſo many bandages is now, in ſome mea- 
ſure, laid aſide; but it would till be a difficult raſk 
to perſuade the generality of mankind, that the ſhape 
of an infant does not entirely depend on the care of 
the midwife. So far, however, are all her endea- 
vours to mend the ſhape from being ſucceſsful, 
that they conſtantly operate the contrary way, and 
mankind become deformed juſt in proportion to the 
means uſed to prevent it. How little deformity of 
body is to be found among uncivilized nations? So 
little indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all 
their deformed children to death. The truth is, they 
hardly know ſuch a thing as a deformed child. 
Neither ſhould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their chi- 
dren. They allow them the full uſe of every organ, 
carry them abroad in the open air, waſh their bodics 
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daily in cold water, Sc. By this management, their 
children become ſo ſtrong and hardy, that, by the 
time our puny infants get out of che nurſe's arms, 
theirs ate able to ſhift for themſelves “. >. $288! 
Among brute animals, no art is neceſſary to pro- 
cure a fine ſnape. Though many of them are ex- 
tremely delicate when they come into the world, 
yet we never find them grow crooked for want of 
ſwaddling bands. Is Nature leſs generous to the 
human kind? No: but we take the buſineſs out of 
Nature's hands. | | *3 
Not only the analogy of other animals, but the 
very feelings of infants tell us, they ought to be 
kept eaſy and free from all preſſure. They cannor 
indeed tell their complaints; but they can ſhew ſigns 
of pain; and this they never fail to do, by crying 
when hurt by their clothes. No ſooner are they 
freed from their bracings, than they ſeem pleaſed 
and happy; yet, ſtrange infatuation! the moment 
they hold their peace, they are again committed to 
their chains. | Ef | 
If we conſider the body of an infant as a bundle 
of ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in continual” 
motion, \the danger of preſſure will appear in the 
ſtrongeſt*light, Nature, in order to make way for” 
the growth of children, has formed their bodies 
ſoft and flexible; and left they ſhovld receive any 
injury from preſſure in the womb, has ſurrounded 
the fetus every where with fluids. This ſhews the 
care which 5 55 takes to prevent all unequal 
preſſure on the bodies of infants, and to defend 
them againſt every thing that might in the leaſt 
cramp or confine their motions. | 


A friend of mine, who was ſeveral years on the coaſt of 
Africa, tells me, that the natives neither pat any clothes upon 
heir children, nor apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, 
ut lay them on a pallet, and ſuffer them to tumble about at plea- 
fare; yet they are all ſtrait, and ſeldom have any diſeaſe. 


9 Even 
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93 the bones of an infant are ſo ſoft 
aginous, that they readily yield to the 
— ure, and eaſily aſſume à bad ſhape, Sg 5 
never after be remedied, . Hence it is, that ſo 
many people appear with high ſhoulders, crooked 
ſpines, and flat breaſts, who were as well propor- 
tioned at * aa as 75 1 5 but had the misfor-. 
tune to be queeze 2 ſhape by the application 
of ftays and banda e N 
Preſſure, by ob fs the eirculation likewiſe 
prevents the equal diſtribution of nouriſhment to 
the different parts of the body, by which means 
the growth becomes unequal. One part grows too, 
large, while another remains. too ſmall; and thus 
in time the whole frame becomes diſproportioned 
and misſhapen, To this we mult add, that when 
a child is cramped 1 in its clothes, it naturally ſhrinks, 
from the part that is hurt; and, by putting its body 
— wee poſtures, it becomes deformed by 
It. | 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed from, 
weakneſs or diſeaſe; but, in general, it is the effect 
of improper clothing. Nine tenths, at leaſt, of the. 
deformity among mankind, mult be imputed to this 
cauſe. A deformed body is not only Ae to 
the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and 
vital functions muſt be impeded, and of courſe health 
impaired. Hence few people remarkably misſhapen 
are ſtrong or healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, 
as the circulation of the whole maſs of blood through 
the lungs, reſpiration, the periſtaltic motion, G. 
afford another ſtrong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from all preſſure. Theſe organs, not 
having been accuſtomed to move, are eaſily ſtopped; 
but when this happens, death muſt enſue. Hardly 
any method could be deviſed more effectually to "Rp 


theſe motions, than bracing the body too tight wit 
rollers 


hich 
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rollers“ and bandages. Were theſe to be applied 
in the ſame manner to the body of an adult for an 
equal length of time, they could hardly fail to hurt 
the digeſtion and make him fick. How much more 
hurtful they muſt prove to the tender bodies of in- 
fants, we ſhall leave any one to judge. 


Whoever conſiders theſe things will not be ſur- 


priſed, that ſo many children die of convulſions ſoon 
after the birth. Theſe fits are generally attributed to 
ſome inward cauſe; but in fact, they oftener proceed 


from our own imprudent conduct. I have known a 


child feized with convulſion-fits ſoon after the mid- 
wife had done ſwaddling it, who, upon taking off 


the rollers and bandages, was immediately relieved, 
and never had the diſeaſe afterwards. Numerous ex- 


amples of this might be given, were they neceſſary. 


It would be ſafer to fix on the clothes of an infant 
with ſtrings than pins, as theſe often gall and'irritate 


their tender ſkins, and occafion diſorders. Pins have 
been found ſticking above half an inch into the body 
of a child, after it had died of convulſion fits, which, 

in all probability, proceeded from that cauſe. 


Children are not only hurt by the tightneſs of 


their clothes, but alſo by the quantity. Every child 


has ſome degree of fever after the birth; and if it 
be loaded with too many clothes, the fever muſt be 
increaſed, But this is not all; the child is generally 
laid in bed with the mother, who is often likewiſe 


feveriſh; to which we may add the heat of the bed- 


chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too 


frequently given to children immediately after the 


birth. When all theſe are combined, which does not 
ſeldom happen, they muſt increaſe the fever to ſuch 
a degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 


This is by no means inveighing againſt a thing zhat does not 


Happen. In many parts of Britain at this day; à roller,” eight or 


ten feet in length, is applied tightly round the child's body as ſoon 
as it is bora. EVEN I? 
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14 OF CHILDREN. 
The danger of keeping infants too hot will further 


appear, if we conſider that, after they have been for 
ſome time in the ſituation mentioned above, they are 


often ſent into the country to be nurſed in a cold 


houſe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from ſuch a 
tranſition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts ſome 
other fatal diſeaſe? When an infant is kept too 
har, its lungs, not being ſufficiently expanded, are 
apt to remain weak and flaccid for life; hence 
proceed coughs, conſumptions, and other diſeaſes 


of the breaſt. | 


It would anſwer little purpoſe to ſpecify the par- 
ticular pieces of dreſs proper for an infant. Theſe 
will always vary in different countries, according to 
cuſtom and the humour of parents. The great rule 
to be obſerved is, That a child have no more clotbes 


Iban are neceſſary to keep it warm, and that they be 


quite eaſy for its body. 
Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume 


would not ſuffice to point out all the bad effects of 


this ridiculous piece of dreſs both on children and 


adults, The madneſs in favour of ſtays ſeems, 


however, to be ſomewhat abated; and it is to be 


hoped the world will, in time, become wiſe enough 


to know, that the human ſhape does not ſolely de- 


pend upon whale-bone and bend-leather *. 
I ſhall only add with reſpe& to the clothes.of 


; children, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean. 
Children perſpire more than adults; and if their 


clothes be not frequently changed, they become very 


Stays made of bend-leather are worn by all the women of 
lower ſtation in many parts of England. FFT 

I am ſorry to underſtand, that there are ſtill mothers mad 
enough to lace their daughters very tight in order to improve 
their ſhape. As reaſoning would be totally loſt upon ſuch people, 


I ſhall beg leave juſt to aſk them, Why there are ten deformed 


women for one man ? and likewiſe to recommend to their peruſal 


+ a ſhort moral precept, which forbids us to deform the human 


body, 
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Hurtfal, Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 

tender ſkins of infants, but likewiſe occaſion iH 

ſmells; and, what is worſe, tend to produce vermin - 
and cutaneous diſeaſes, . Ni FRY 

Cleanlineſs is not only agreeable to the eye, but 


i tens greatly to preſerve the health of children. It 


promotes the perſpiration, and, by that means, frees 
the body from ſuperfluous humours, which, if re- 
tained, could not fail to occaſion diſeaſes.” No 
mother or nurſe can have any excuſe for allowing'a 
child to be dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it 
coarſe clothes; but if ſhe does not keep them clean, 
it muſt be her own fault. 23 


Of the Food of Children. 


Nature not only points- out the food proper for 
an infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, 
is not ſufficient to prevent ſome who think themſelves 
wiſer than Nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her proviſion. Nothing can ſhew 
the diſpoſition which mankind have to depart from 
Nature, more than their endeavouring to bring up 
children without the breaſt. The mother's milk, or 
that of a healthy nurſe, is unqueſtionably the beſt 
food for an infant. Neither art nor nature can afford 
a proper ſubſtitute for it. Children may ſeem to 
thrive for a few months without the breaſt; but, 
== when teething, the ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes in- 
= cicentto childhood, come on, they generally periſh. 
AA child, ſoon after the birth, ſhews an inclination 
to ſuck; and there is no reaſon why-it ſhould not 
be gratified. It is true, the mother's milk does not 
always come immediately after the birth; but this 
18 the way to bring it: beſides, the firſt milk that 
the child can ſqueeze out of the breaſt anſwers the 
Purpoſe of cleanſing, better than all the drugs in 
the apothecary's ſhop, and at the ſame time pre- 
881523 | | vents 
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vents inflammations of the breaſt, fevers, and other 


diſeaſes incident to mothers. | : 
It is ſtrange how people came to think that the 
firſt thing given to a child ſhould be drugs. This 
is beginning with medicine by times, and no wonder 
if they generally end with it. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, indeed, that a child does not diſcharge the 
meconium ſo ſoon as could be wiſhed; this has in- 
duced phyſicians, in ſuch caſes, to give ſomething 
of an opening nature to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 
Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
fail to give ſyrups, oils, &c. whether they be ne- 
ceſſary or not. Cramming an infant with ſuch indi- 
geſtible ſtuff as ſoon as it is born, can hardly fail 
to make it ſick, and is more likely to occaſion diſ- 
eaſes, than to prevent them. Children are ſeldom 
long after the birth without having paſſage both by 
ſtool and urine; though theſe evacuations may be 
wanting for ſome time without any danger. But if 
children muſt have ſomething before they be al- 
lowed the breaſt, let it be a little thin water-pap, 


to which may be added an equal quantity of new 


milk; or rather water alone, with the addition of a 
little raw ſugar. If this be given without any wines 


or ſpiceries, it will neither heat the blood, load the 


ſtomach, nor occaſion gripes. 

Upon the firſt ſight of an infant, almoſt every 

ſon is ſtruck with the idea of its being weak, 
feeble, and wanting ſupport. This naturally ſuggeſts 
the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are univer- 
ſally mixed with the firſt food of children. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this way of reaſoning, 
or more hurtful to infants than the conduct founded 
upon it. Children require very little food for 
ſome time after the birth; and what they receive 


ſhould be thin, weak, light, and of a cooling qua- 
lity. A very ſmall quantity of wine is ſufficient to 


heat and inflame the blood of an infant; but every 


. 
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perſon converſant in theſe matters muſt know, that 
W moſt of the diſeaſes of infants proceed from the heat 
of their humours. 
| If the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, the 
child will need little or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 
once or twice a day, a little of ſome food that is eaſy 
of digeſtion, as water-pap, milk-pottage; weak 
EE broth with bread in it, and ſuch like. This will 
WE caſe the mother, will accuſtom the child by degrees 
co take food, and will render the weaning both leſs 
difficult and leſs dangerous. All great and ſudden 
WE tranſitions are to be avoided in nurſing. For this 
WE purpoſe, the food of children ought not only to be 
WE ſimple, but to reſemble, as nearly as poſſible, the 
properties of milk. Indeed milk itſelf ſhould make 
a principal part of their food, not only before they 
c are weaned, but for a long time after. e ee 
Next to milk, we would recommend good light 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as ſoon as it 
ess an inclination to chew; and it may at all times 
= bc allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of 
the teeth, and the diſcharge of ſaliva, while, by mix- 
ing with the nurſe's milk in the ſtomach, it will af 
ford an excellent nouriſhment, Children diſcover an 
early inclination to chew whatever is put into their 
# hands. Parents obſerve the incligation, but generall) 
wictake che object. Inſtead of giving the child ſome- 
hing which may at once exerciſe its gums and af- 
ford it nouriſhment, they commonly put into its 
hands a piece of hard metal, or impenetrable coral. 
A cruſt of bread is the beſt gum · ſtick. It not only 
anſwers the purpoſe better than any thing elſe, but 
has the additional properties of nouriſhing the child 
and n ſaliva down to the ſtomach, which 


is too valuable a liquor to be laſt, 
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Bread, beſides being uſed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beſt 
methods is.to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 
tity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more 
wholeſome and nouriſhing this way than boiled, and 
is leſs apt td occaſion coſtiveneſs. For a child farther 
advanced, bread may be mixed im veal or chicken 
broth, made into puddings, or the like. Bread is a 
proper food for children at all times, provided it be 
plain, made of wholeſome grain, and well fer- | 
mented; but when enriched with fruits, ſugars, or 
ſuch things, it becomes very unwholeſome. 

It is ſoon enough to allow children animal food 
when they have got teeth to eat it. They ſhould 
never taſte it till after they are weaned, and even 
then they ought to uſe it ſparingly. Indeed, when 
children live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt 
to ſour their ſtomachs; but, on the other hand, 
too much fleſh heats the body, and occaſions fevers 
and other inflammatory diſeaſes. This plainly | 
points out a due mixture of animal and vegetable 
food as moſt proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants, than the 
common method of ſweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which 
makes them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough. Their 
exceſſes are entirely owing to nurſes. if a child be 
gorged with food at all hours, and enticed to take it, 
by making it ſweet and agreeable to the palate, is it 
any wonder that ſuch a child ſhould in time be in- 
"duced to crave more food than it ought to have? 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as too 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day; but ſhould never. be 
. accuſtomed to eat in the night; neither ſhould it have 
te 4 , too 
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too much at a time. Children thrive beſt with ſmall 
quantities of food frequently given. This neither 
overloads the ſtomach nor hurts the digeſtion, and 
is certainly moſt agreeable to Nature. 
Writers on nurſing have inveighed with ſuch 
vehemence againſt giving children too much food, 
that many parents, by endeavouring to ſhun that 
error, have run into the oppoſite extreme, and ruined 
the conſtitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme. Nature has many ways of reliev- 
ing herſelf when overcharged; but a child, who is 
pinched with hunger, will never become a ſtrong or 


% 


: by healthy man. That errors are frequently committed 
on both ſides, we are ready to acknowledge; but 


where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, 
ten ſuffer from the quality. This is the principal 
evil, and claims our ſtricteſt attention... 
Many people imagine, that the food which they . 
themſelves love cannot be bad for their children: but 
this notion is very abſurd, In the more advanced 
periods of life we often acquire an inclination for 
== food, which when children we could not endure. 
= Beſides, there are many things that by habit may 


agree very well with the ſtomach of a grown perſon, 


which would be hurtful to a child; as high-ſeaſoned, 
ſalted, and ſmoke-dried proviſions, - &c. It would 


tr 


aſo be. improper to feed children with fat meat, 
11 ſtrong broths, rich ſoups, or the like. 


All ſtrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
arents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
ermented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice 

cannot fail to do miſchief. Theſe children ſeldom 
eſcape the violence of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, hoop- 
ing cough, or ſome inflammatory diſorder, Milk, 
water, butter-milk, or whey, are the moſt proper 
for children to drink. If they have any thing ſtronger, 
1t may be fine ſmall beer, or a little wine mixed with 
Ca... v1 water. 
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water. The ſtomachs of children can digeſt well 
enovgh without the affiſtance of wartri ſtimulants : 
beſides, being naturally hot, they are eaſily hurt by 
every thing of a heating quality. = 
Few things are more hurtfol to children than un- 

ripe fruits. They weaken the powers of digeſtion; 
and ſour and relax the ſtomach, by which means it 
becomes a proper neſt for inſects. Children indeed 
few a great inclination. for fruit, and I ar apt to 
believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in 

proper quantity; it would have no bad effects. We 
never find a natural inchnation wrong, if properly 
regulated. Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, 
and correct the heat and atrimony of the humours. 
This is what moſt children require; only care ſhould 
be taken left they exceed. Indeed the beſt way to 
prevent children from going to exceſs in the uſe of 
fruit, or eating that which is bad, is to allow them 
a proper quantity of what is good *, 
Roots which contain a crude viſeid jvice ſhould be 
ſparingly given to children. They fill the body with 
groſs humours, and tend to produte eruptive diſeaſes, 
This caution is pecvliarly neceſſary for the poor; 
glad to obtain at a ſmall price what will fill the bellies 
of their children, they ſtuff them two or three times 
a day with greaſy potatoes, or other crude vegetables. 
Children had better eat a ſmaller quantity of food 
which yields a wholeſome nouriſhment; than be 
crammed with what their digeſtive powers are unable 
properly to aſſimilate, | 


4 Children are. always fickly in the fruit ſeaſon, which may 
3 de thus accounted for: Two thirds of the fruit which comes to 
market in this country js really unripe; and children not being 
in a condition to judge for thethſelves, eat whatever they can lay 
their bands upon, which often proves little better than a poiſon 
to their tender bowels. Servants, and others who have the care 
of children, ſhould be ſtrictly forbid to give them any fruit with 
out the knowledge of their parents. | 
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OF CHILDREN. . 
Butter qught likewiſe to be ſparingly given to 
children. It both relaxes the ſtomach, and produces 
groſs humours. Indeed, moſt things that are fat or 
oily, have this effect. Butter, when ſalted, becomes 
ſtill more hurtful. Iaſtead of butter, ſo liberally 
given to children in moſt parts of Britain, we would 
recommend honey. Honey is not only wholeſome, 
but cooling, cleanſing, and tends to ſweeten the 
humours. Children who eat honey are ſeldom 
troubled with worms: they are alſo leſs ſubje& to 
cutaneous diſeaſes, as itch, ſcabbed head, &c. 
Many people err in thinking that the diet of chil- 
dren ought to be altogether moiſt. When children 
live entirely upon flops, it relaxes their ſolids, ren- 
ders them weak, and diſpoſes them to the rickets, 
the ſcrophula, and other glandular diſorders. Re- 
laxation is one of the moſt general cauſes of the diſ- 
eaſes of children. Every thing therefore which tends 
to unbrace their ſolids, ought to be carefully avoided. 
We would not be underſtood by theſe obſerva- 
tions as confining children to any particular kind of 
food. Their diet may be frequently varied, provided 
always that ſufficient regard be had to ſimplicity. 


Of the Exerciſe of Children. 
Ol all the cavſes which conſpire to render the life 
of man ſnort and miſerable, none has greater influence 
than the want of Proper EXERCISE: Fealehy -Parents, 
wholeſame;fqod, and proper clothing, will avail little, 
where exerciſe is neglected. Sufffcient exerciſe will 
| make up far ſeveral defects in nurſing; but nothing 
can ſupply the want of it. It is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the health, the growth, and the ſtrength of children. 
The deſire of exerciſe is coeval with life itſelf. 
Were 3 attended to, many diſeaſes might 
be prevented. But, while indolence and ſedent 
employments prevent two-thirds of mankind from 
either taking ſufficient on themſelves, or giving 
| 3 3 * 
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it to their children, what have we to expect but diſ- 
eaſes and deformity. among their offspring? The 
rickets, ſo deſtructive to children, never appeared in 
Britain till manufactures began to flouriſh, and 
people, attracted by the love of gain, left the coun- 
try to follow ſedentary employments in great towns. 
It is amongſt theſe people that this diſeaſe chiefly 
prevails, and not only deforms, but kills many of 
their offspring. | 
The conduct of other meg animals' ſhews the 
propriety of giving exercile to children. Every other 
animal makes uſe of-irs organs of motion as ſoon. 
as it can, and many of them, even when under no 
"neceſſity of moving in queſt of food, cannot be re- 
ſtrained without force. This is evidently the caſe 
with the calf, the lamb, and moſt other young ani- 
mals. If theſe creatures were not permitted to friſk 
about and take exerciſe, they would ſoon die or 
become diſeaſed. The ſame inclination appears very 
early in the human ſpecies; but as they are not able 
to take exerciſe themſelves, it is the buſineſs of their 
parents and nurſes to aſſiſt them. | 
Children may be exerciſed various ways. The 
beſt method, while they are light, is to carry them 
about in the nurſe's arms“. This gives the nurſe ana 
opportunity of talking to the child, and of pointing - 
out every thing that may pleaſe and delight its fancy. 
- Beſides, it is much ſafer than ſwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of ſuch as are not 
fit to take care of themſelves. Nothing can be more 
abſurd than to ſet one child to keep another: this 
conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and has 
rendered others miſerable for life. . 
When children begin to walk, the ſafeſt and beſt 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 
The nurſe onght to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
poſition; as deformity is often the conſequence of inattention to 
this circumſtance. | EINER og | 
af” i e's common 
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common. way, of Trine them in leading: ſtrings 
fixed to their backs, has ſeveral bad conſequences. 
It makes them throw their bodies forward, and preſs 
with their whole weight upon the ſtomach and breaſt; _ 
by this means the breathing is obſtructed, the breaſt 
flattened, and the bowels compreſſed; which muſt 
hurt the digeſtion, and occaſion conſumptions of 
the lungs, and other diſeaſes. W 
It is a common notion, that if children be ſet upon 
their feet too ſoon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the very reverſe of 
this is true. Every member acquires ſtrength in 
proportion as it is exerciſed. The limbs of children 
are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionally 
light; and had they ſkill to direct themſelves, they 
would ſoon be able to ſupport their own weight. 
Who eyer heard of any other animal that became 
croaked by uſing its legs too ſoon? Indeed, if a child 
be not permitted to make any uſe of its legs till a 
conſiderable time after the birth, and be then fer - 
upon them with its whole weight at once, there may 
be ſome danger ; but this proceeds entirely from the 
child's not having been accuſtomed to uſe its legs 
from the beginning. OWN | | 
Mothers of the poorer ſort think they are great' 
cainers by making their children he or fit while they 
themſelves work. In this they are greatly miſtaken, 
By neglecting to give their children exerciſe, they are 
obliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
any thing for themſelves, and to ſpend more on 
medicine than would have paid for proper care. 
Io take care of their children, is the moſt uſe- 
ful buſineſs in which even the poor can be em- 
8 but, alas! it is not always in their power. 
Poverty often obliges them to neglect their offspring, 
in order to procure the neceſſaries of life. When 
this is the caſe, it becomes the intereſt as well as 
the duty of the public to aſſiſt them. Ten thouſand 
e n a times 
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times more benefit would accrue to the State, by en- 
abling the poor to bring vp their own children, than 
from all the hoſpitals* that ever can be erected for 
that purpole.  — 2 

Whoever conſiders the ſtructure of the human 
body will ſoon be convinced of the neceſſity of 
exerciſe for the health of children. The body is 
compoſed of an infinite number of tubes, whoſe 
fluids cannot be puſhed on without the action and 
preſſure of the muſcles. But, if the fluids remain in- 
active, obſtructions muſt happen, and the humours 
will of courſe be vitiated, which cannot fail to occa- 
on diſeaſes. Nature has furniſhed both the veſſels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerous 

valves, in order that the 'aftion of every muſcle 
might puſh forward their contents; but without 
action, this admirable contrivance can have no ef- 
fect. This part of the animal ceconomy proves to 
a demonſtration the neceſſity of exerciſe for the pre- 
ſervation of health. 

Arguments to ſhew'the importance of exerciſe 
might be drawn from every part of the animal c 
nomy: without exerciſe, the circulation of the blood 
cannot be properly carried on, nor the different ſecre- 

tions duly performed; without exerciſe, the fluids 
cannot be properly prepared, nor the ſolids ren- 
dered ſtrong or firm. T he action of the heart, the 
motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions, are 
greatly aſſiſted by exerciſe, But to point out the 


* If it were made the intereſt of the poor to keep their children 
alive, we ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall premium, given | 
annually to each poor family, for ener child they have ahve at 
the year's end, would ſave more inſant lives than if the whole e- 
venue of the crown were expended on hoſpitals: for this purpoſe. 
This would make the poor eſteem fertiſity a bleſſing ; whereag 
many of them think it ogra curls that can befal them; 
and in place of wiſhing their children to live, ſo far does poverty 
get the better of natural affection, that they are often very happy 
when they die, | 
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anner in which theſe effects are Aena, would 
lead us farther into the conomy of the human bady, 
than moſt of thoſe for whom this treatiſe is intended 
would®be able to follow. We ſhall therefore only 
add, that, where exerciſe is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and when 
that is the caſe, the whole conſtitution mult go to 
wreck. . 3 | n 
A good conſtitution ought certainly to be our firſt 
object in the management of children. Ir lays a 
foundation for their being uſeful and happy in life; 
and whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty 
to his offspring, but to ſociety. 8 | 
One very common error of parents, by which 
they hurt the conſtitutions of their children, is the 
ſending them too young to ſchool. This is often 
done ſolely to prevent trouble. When the child is 
at ſchool, he needs no keeper. Thus the ſchool- 
maſter is made the nurſe; and the poor child is fixed 
to a ſeat ſeven or eight hours a day, which time 
ought to be ſpent in exerciſe and diverſions. Sit- 
ting ſo long cannot fail to produce the worſt effects 
upon the body; nor is the mind leſs injured. Early 
application weakens the faculties, and often fixes in 
oY mind an averſion to boaks, which continues for 
e*, 
But, ſuppoſe this were the way to make children 
ſcholars, it certainly ought not to be done at the ex- 
| Hence of their conſtitutions. Our anceſtors, Who 
eldom went to ſchool very young, were not leſs 
learned than we. But we imagine the boy's educa- 


It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inſtruct their chil- 
dren, atleaſt till they are of an age proper to take ſome care of 
themſelves. This would tend much to confirm the ties of paren- 
tal tenderneſs:and filial affeRion, of the want of which there are 
at preſent fo many (deplorable inſtances. Ih few fathers 
have time to inſtruct their children, yet m and 

ſurely they cannot be better employed. 1 
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tion will be quite marred, unleſs he be carried to 
 Fchool in his nurſe's arms. No wonder if ſuch 
hot · bed plants ſeldom become either ſcholars or 
et: 
a Not only the confinement of children in public 
ſchools, but their number, often proves hurtful. 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors; their breathing nat only renders the 
place unwholeſome, but if any one of them happens 
to be diſeaſed, the reſt catch the infection. A ſingle 
child has deen often known to communicate che 
bloody flux, the hooping-cough, the itch, or other 
diſeaſes, to almoſt every individual in a numerous 
ſchool. 
But, if faſhion muſt prevail, and infants, are to be 
ſent to ſchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the intereſts of ſociety, not to con- 
"fine them too long at a time, but allow them to run : 
about and play at ſuch active diverſions as may pro- 
mote. their growth, and 1 their conſtitu- 
tions. Were boys, inſtead of being whipped for 
ſtealing an hour to run, ride, ſwim, or the like, en- 
couraged to employ a proper part of their time in 
theſe manly and uſeful exerciſes, it would have 
many excellent effects. 
It would be of great ſervice to boys, if at a 
Proper age, they were taught the military exerciſe. 
bis would increaſe their ſtrength, inſpire them 
with courage, and when their country called for 
"their aſſiſtance, would enable them to act in her de- 
"fence, without being obliged to undergo a tedious 
.- and troubleſome courſe of inſtructions, at a time 
when they are leſs fit to learn new fron i geſ- 
_ . tures, &c.* 
* Tam WA to fd chat the maſters of academies no begin 
to put in practice this advice. Each of them ought to keep a 
drill ferjeant for teaching the boys the military exerciſe. This, 


deſides contributing to their health and 2 of body, would 
have many Ger © happy © effects. 
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An effeminate education will infallibly ſpoil the 
beſt natural conſtitution; and if boys are brought 
up in a more delicate manner than even girls ought 
to be, they never will be men. | . 
Nor is the common education of girls leſs hurt- 
ful to the conſtitution than that of boys. Maſs. is 
ſet down to her frame before ſhe can put on her 
clothes; and is taught to believe, that to excel at 
the needle is the only thing that can entitle her te 
general eſteem. It is unneceſſary here to inſiſt upon 
the dangerous conſequences of obliging girls to ſit 
too much. They are pretty well known, and are 
too often felt at a certain time of life, But ſup- 
poſe this critical period to be got over, greater 
dangers ſtill await them when they come to be mo- 
thers. Women who have been early accuſtomed to 
a ſedentary life, generally run great hazard in child- 
bed; while thoſe who have been uſed to rom 
about, and take ſufficient. exerciſe, are ſeldom in 
any danger. n 
One hardly meets with a girl who can at the ſame 
time boaſt of early performances by the needle, and 
a a good conſtitution, Cloſe and early confinement 
generally occaſions indigeſtions, head-achs, pale 
complexions, pain of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 
tite, coughs, conſumptions of the lungs, and de- 
formity of body. The laſt of theſe indeed is not 
to be wondered at, conſidering the awkward poſ- 
- tures in which girls ſit at many kinds of needle- 
work, and the delicate flexible ſtate of their bodies 
in the early periods of life. | 
Would mothers, inſtead of having their daugh- 
ters inſtructed in many trifling accompliſhments, 
. employ them in plain work and houſewifery, and 
allow them ſufficient exerciſe in the open air, t 
would both make them more healthy mothers, — 
more uſeful members of ſociety. I am no enemy 
to genteel accompliſnments, but would have them 


only 
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only conſidered as ſecondary, and always diſres 
ded when they impair health. __ 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for 
children to be early taught to earn their bread. 
This opinion is certainly right, provided they were 
ſo employed as not to hurt their health or growth; 
but, when theſe ſuffer, ſociety, inſtead of being be- 
nefited, is a-real loſer by their labour. There are 
few employments, except ſedentary ones, by which 
children can earn a ſivelihood; and if they be ſet to 
theſe too ſoon, it ruins their conſtitutions, Thus, 
by gaining a few years from childhood, we gene- 
rally loſe twice as many in the latter period of liſe, 
ber even render the perſon leſs uſeful while he does 


live. 
In order to be ſatisfied of che truth of this ob- 
ſervation, we need only look into the great manu- 
facturing towns, where we ſhall find a puny dege 
nerate race of people, weak and ſickly all We 
lives, ſeldom exceeding the middle period of life; 
or if they do, being unfit for buſineſs, they become 
a burden to ſociety. Thus arts and manufaciures, 
though they may increaſe the riches of a country, 
are by no means favourable tothe health of its in- 
*habitants. Good policy would therefore require, 
that ſuch people as labour during life, ſnould not 
be ſet too early to work. Every perſon con- 
verſant in the breed of borſes, or other working 
animals, knows, that if they be ſet to hard la- 
bour too ſoon, they never will turn out to advan- 
tage. This is equally true with reſpect to the human 
ies. 
There are nevertheleſs various ways of employ- 
| young people without hurting their health, 
? op. eaſier parts of gardening, huſbandry, or any 
bubneſs del on without doors, are moſt proper. 


. Theſe Are <mployments which moſt young people 
e 


* 


c&c. I knew an eminent phyſician who uſed to ſay, 
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are fond. of, and ſome parts of, them may always 
be adapted to their age, taſte, and-ſtrength.*, 
Such parents, however, as are under the neceſ· 


ſity of employing their children within doors, ought; 


to allow them ſufficient, time for active diverſions 


without... This would both encourage them to do 


more work, and prevent their cohſtitutions from 
being hurt. Dann 307 287 n 7 
Some imagine, that exerciſe within doors is ſuf- 
ficient; but they are greatly miſtaken. One hour 
ſpent in running, or any other exerciſe without 
doors, is worth ten within. When children cannot 
o abroad, they. may indeed be exerciſed at home. 
he beſt method of doing this, is to make them 
run about in a long room, or dance. This laſt 
kind of exerciſe, if not carried to exceſs, is of ex- 


cellent ſervice to young people. It cheers the ſpi- 


rits, promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens the limbs, 


that he made his children dance, inſtead of givi 
them phyſic. It were well if more people: follow 
his example, | 7 e een 

The cob BATH may be conſidered as an aid to 
exerciſe,, By it the body is braced, and ſtrength- 
ened, the circulation and ſecretions promoted, and, 
_ were it conducted with prudence, many diſeaſes, ag 
the rickets,. ſcrophula, &c. might thereby be pre- 
vented. The ancients, . who took every method to 


render children hardy and robuſt, were no ſtrangers 


to the uſe of the cold bath; and, if we may credit 
report, the practice of immerſing children daily in 


cold water muſt have been very common among 
our anceſtors. | 


I have been told that in China, where the police is the beſt 
in the world, all the children are employed in the eaffer part 

ing and huſbandry; as weeding, gathering tones oF the 

„ and ſuch like. FF ten 
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5 from the ſuperſtitious prejudices of nurſes. 
Theſe are often ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to 


bring them to make a; proper uſe of it. I have 
known ſome of them who would not dry a child's 


{kin after bathing it, leſt it ſhould deſtroy the effect 


of the Water. Others will even put cloths dipt in 


the_water upon the child, and either put it to bed, 

or ſuffer it to go about in that condition. Some 
believe; that the whole virtue of the water depends 
upon irs being dedicated to a particular faint: 
while others place their confidence in a certain 
number ef dips, as three, ſeven, nine, or the like; 
and the world could not perſuade them, if theſe do 
not ſueceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the 


whims” of noſes, children loſe the benefit of the 


cold bath, and the hopes of the ee from that 
medicine are often fruſtrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to ſet aſide the 
cold bath, becauſe-fome nurſes make a wrong uſe 
of it. Every child, when in health, ſhould at 
leaſt have its extremities daily waſhed in cold water. 
This is a n uſe of the cold bath, and is better 
than none. In winter this may ſuffice; bur, in the 
warm ſeaſon, if a child be relaxed, or ſeem to 


have*a tendency to the rickets or ſcrophula, its 


whole body ought to be frequently immerſed in 
cold water. Care however muſt be taken not to 
do this when the body is hot, or the ſtomach full. 
The child ſnould be dipt only once at a time, ſhould 
be taken out immediately, and have its kin well 


rubbed with a dry cloth. 5 


De bad Effects of unwhols . Air upon Children, 
F ew things prove more deſtructive to children 


| thaw confined - or unwholeſome air. This is one 


reaſon why ſo few of thoſe infants, who are put 


into N or pariſh ann live. Theſe 
places 


e gteateſt objestion to the uſe of the cold bath 


*% 


en . .M-: 
places are generally crowded with old, ſickly; and 
infirm people; by which means the air is rendered 
ſo extremely pernicious, that it becomes à poiſon 
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to infants.”, © 
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Want of wholeſome air is likewiſe deſtructive ta 


many of the children born in great towns.” There 


the poorer ſort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, 
| arg out houſes,” ro which the freſh air has hardly 
any acceſs. Though grown people, who are hardy 
and robuſt, ' may live in ſuch. ſituations,” yet they 
generally prove fatal to their offspring, few of 
whom arrive at maturity, and thoſe who do are 
weak and deformed. As ſuch people are not in a 
condition to carry their children abroad into the 


open air, we muſt lay our account with loſing the 


greater part of them. But the rich have not this 
excuſe. It is their buſineſs to ſee that their chil- 
dren be daily carried abroad, and that they be kept 
in the open air for a ſufficient time. This will al- 
ways ſucceed better if the mother goes along with 
them. Servants are often negligent. in theſe mar- 
ters, and allow a child to fit or lie on the damp 
ground, inſtead of leading or carrying it aboùt. 
The mother ſurely needs air as well as her chil- 
dren ; and how can ſhe be better employed than in 
_ nrecamng Theme 
A very bad cuſtom prevails, of making children 
Neep in ſmall apartments, or crowding two or three 
beds into one chamber. Inſtead of this, the nurſery 
ought always. to be the largeſt and beſt aired room 
in the houſe. When children are confined in ſmall 
apartments, the air not only becomes unwholeſome, 
but the heat relaxes their ſolids, renders them de- 
licate, and diſpoſes them to colds and many other 
diſorders. Nor is the cuſtom of wrap ing them 
up too cloſe in cradles leſs pernicious. One would 
think that nurſes were afraid leſt children ſhould: 
Juffer by breathing free air, as many of them ace- 
; | tually 
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tually cover the child'sface while aſleep, and others 
wrap a 9 over the whole cradle, by which 
means the child is forced to breathe the ſame air 
over and over all the time it ſleeps. Cradles in- 
deed are on many. accounts hurtful to children, and 
it would be better if the uſe of them were totally 
A child is generally laid to ſleep with all its 
_ . clothes on; and if a number of others are heaped 
above them, it muſt be overheated; by which 
means it cannot fail to catch cold on being taken 
out of the cradle, and expoſed to the open air with 
ony its uſual clothing, which is too frequently the 


©. 5 
Children who are kept within doors all day, and 

ſleep all night in warm cloſe apartments, may, with 
great propriety, be compared to plants, nurſed in a 
hot-houſe, inſtead of the open air. Though ſuch 
Plants may by this means be kept alive for ſome 
time, they will never arrive at that degree of 
ſtrength, vigour, and magnitude, which they would 
have acquired in the open air, nor would they be 
able to bear it afterwards, ſhould they be expoſed 
to it. | | | 

Children brought up in the country, who have 
been accuſtomed to open air, ſnould not be too 
early ſent to great towns, where it is confined and 
unwholeſome. This is frequently done with a view 
to forward their education, but proves very hurtful 


It is amazing to me how children eſcape ſuffocation, conſi- 
— manner in which they are often rolled up in flannels, 
r. IIately attended an infant, whom I found muMed up over 
head and cars in many (folds of flannel, though it was in the 
po June. I begged for alittle free air to the poor babe; 
ut though this indulgence was granted during my flay, I found 
it always on my return in the fäme ſituation. Death, as might 
be enpecded, ſoon freed the infant from all ita miſeries; bar it 
was not in my power to frre the minds of its parents from thoſe 
prejudices which proved fatal to their child, RIG 


* 
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to their health, All ſchools and ſeminaries of learn- 
ing ought, if poſſible, to be ſo ficuated as to have 

freſh, dry, wholeſome air, and ſhould never be tas 
much crowded. | | OS” CIR 
Without entering into a detail of the particular 
advantages of wholeſome air to children, or of the 
bad conſequences which proceed from the want of 
it, I ſhall only obſerve, » of ſeveral thouſands _ 
of children which have been under my care, I do 
not remember one inſtance of a ſingle child who 
continued healthy in a cloſe confined ſituation; but 
have often known the moſt obſtinate diſeaſes cured 
by removing them from ſuch a ſituation to an open 


free air. 


Of Nurſes. 


Ir is not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurſes. This Wale be waſting time. 
Common ſenſe will direct every one to chuſe a wo- 
man who is healthy, and has plenty of milk“. If 
ſhe be at the ſame time cleanly, careful, and good- 
natured, ſhe can hardly fail to make a proper nurſe, 
After all, however, the only certain proof of 4 
good nurſe, is a healthy child upon her breaſt, But, 
as the miſcondu@ of nurſes often proves fatal to 
children, it will be of importance to point out 4 
few of their moſt baneful errors, in order to rouſe 
the attention of parents, apd to make them loo 
more ſtrictly into the conduct of thoſe to whom 
they commit the care of their infant offspring. 
Though it admits of ſome exceptions, yet we 
may lay it down as a general rule, hat every wamas 
who nurſes for hire ought to be carefully lacked after, 
otherwiſe ſhe will not do her duty. For this reaſon 
parents ought always to have their children nurſed 


* have ofien known people ſo impoſe ppon, as.to give an. 
0 


infant to a nurſe to be ſuckled who had ve 8 
her breaſt, F who hed. At one drop of milk in 
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under their own eye, if poſſible; and where this 
Cannot be done, they ſhould be extremely cireum- 
ſpect in the choice of thoſe perſons to whom they 
intruſt them. It is folly to imagine that any wo- 
man, who abandons her own child to ſuckle an- 
other for the ſake of gain, ſhould. feel all the af- 
fections of a parent towards her nurſling; yet ſo 
neceſſary are theſe affections in a nurſe, that, but 
for them, the human race would ſoon be extinct. 
One of the moſt common faults of thoſe who 
nurſe for hire, is to doſe children with ſtupefac- 
tives, or ſuch things as lull them aſleep. An in- 
dolent nurſe, who does not give a child. ſufficient 
exerciſe in the open air to make it ſleep, and does 
not chuſe to be diſturbed by it in the night, will 
ſeldom fail to procure for it a doſe of laudanum, 
_ diacodium, ſaffron, or, what anſwers the ſame pur- 
oſe, a dram of ſpirits, or other ſtrong liquors, 
heſe, though they be certain poiſon to infants, 
are every day adminiſtered by many who bear the 
character of very good nurſes *. 5 
. A nurſe who has not milk enough is apt to ima- 
gine that this defect may be ſupplied by giving the 
"child wines, cordial: waters, or other ſtrong liquors, 
This is an egregious miſtake. The only thing that 
has any chance to ſupply the place of the nurſe's 
milk, muſt be ſomewhat nearly of the ſame quality, 
as cow's milk, aſs's milk, or the like, with good 
bread. It never can be done by the help of ſtrong 
liquors. Thefe, inſtead of nouriſhing an infant, 
never fail to produce the contrary effect. 
Children are often hurt by nurſes ſuffering them 
to cry long and vehemently, This ſtrains their 
tender bodies, and frequently occaſions ruptures, 
inflammations of the throat, lungs, &c. A child 


lf a mother on viſiting her child at nurſe find it always 
aſleep, I would adviſe her to 1emove it immediately; otherwiſe 
t will ſoon ſleep its laſt, uo ee i a | 
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never continues to cry long without ſome cauſe, 
which might always be diſcovered: by proper atten- 
tion; and the nurſe who can heat an infant cry till 
it has almoſt ſpent itſelf, without endeavouring to 
pleaſe it, muſt be cruel indeed; and is unworthy, 
to be intruſted with the care of an- human crea- 
ture. : N al 1 W 8 28 
Nurſes who deal much in medicine are always to 
be ſuſpected. They truſt to it, and neglect their 
duty. I never knew a good nurſe who had her 
Godfrey's cordials, Daffy's elixirs, &c., at hand; 
Such generally imagine, that a doſe of medicine 
will make vp for all defects in food, air, exerciſe, 
and cleanlineſs. © . iter pats 
Allowing children to continue long wet, is an- 
other very pernicious. cuſtom of indolent nurſes. 
This is not only. diſagreeable, but it galls and frets 
the infant, and by relaxing the ſolids, occaſions 
ſcrophulas, rickets, and other difeaſes; A ditty 
nurſe is always to be ſuſpected; 
Nature often attempts to free the bodies/of chil- 
dren from bad humours, by throwing them upon 
the ſkin: by this means fevers and other diſeaſes are 
prevented. Nurſes are apt to miſtake ſuch critical 
eruptions for an itch, or ſome other infectious diſ- 
order. Accordingly they take every method to 
drive them in. In this way many children loſe 
their lives; and no wonder, as Nature is oppoſed 
in the very method ſhe takes to relieve them. It 
dught to be a rule, which every nurſe ſhould ob- 
ſerve, never to ſtop any eruption without proper 
advice, or being well aſſured that it is not of a cri - 
tical nature. At any rate, it is never to be done 
without previous evacuations. EY | 
- * "Looſe ſtools is another method by which Nature 

often prevents or carries off the diſeaſes of infants. 
If theſe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to 
be checked; but this * to be done n | 
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the greateſt caution.” Nurſes, the firſt appear- 
— 2 looſe ſtools, e Oy" co e of 
aſtringents, or ſuch things as bind the body. Hence 
inflammatory fevers, and other fatal diſeafes, are 
occaſioned. A doſe of rhubarb, a gentle vomit, 
or ſome other evacuation, ſhould always precede 
the uſe of aſtringent medicines *. 1 
One of the greateſt faults of nurſes is, conceal- 
ing the diſeaſes of children from their parents. This 
they are extremely ready to do, eſpecially when the 
diſeaſe is the eſſect of their own negligence. * 
inſtances might be given of perfons who have been 
rendered lame for life by a fall from their nurſe's. 
arms, which ſhe, through fear, concealed till the 
misfortune was paſt cure. Every parent who in- 
truſts a nurſe with the care of a child, ought to 
give her the ſtricteſt charge not to conceal the moſt 
trifling diſorder or misfortune that may befal it. 
We can fee no feaſon why a nurſe, who conceals 
any misfortune which happens to à child under her 
Care, till it Joſs its life or limbs, ſhould not be 
1 A few examples of this would ſave the 
ives of many infants; bur as there is little reaſon 
to expect that it ever will be the caſe, we would 
-carneftly recommend it to all parents to look care- 
fully after their children, and not to truſt ſo vale- 
able a treaſure entirely in the hands of an hireling. 
No perſon ought to imagine theſe things un- 
worthy of his attention. On the proper manage- 
ment of children depend not only their health and 
uſefulneſs in life, but Hkewiſe the ſafety and pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate to which they belong. Effemi- 


Some nurſes are ſo extremely nice, that rather than take the 
trouble of cleaning a child frequently, they will attempt to ſto 
up the paſſage: and there are not wanting inſtances of ſqueami 

aids Who have actually been known to make uſe of corks for 

is pufßpoſe. What have not mothers to fear, who intruſt their 
children tothe cafe of giddy girls? :::: 
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baey ever will prove the ruin of any ſtate where it 
prevails ; and, when its foundations are laid in in- 
fancy, it can never afterwards. be wholly eradicated, 
Parents who love their offspring, and wiſh well to 
their country, ought therefore, in the management 
of their ehildren, to avoid every thing chat may 
have a tendeney to make them weak or effeminatę, 
and to take every method in their power to render 
their conſtitutions ſtrong and hardy. a 

y arts lte bes 

Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy ſons; 1 
And Rowe's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Dnhurt, thro! every toil in every clime . 
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Or vu LABORIOUS, zu SEDENTARY, 
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TEAr men are expoſed to particular difeaſes 
from the occupations which they follow, is a 
fact well known; but to remedy this evil is a mat- 
ter of ſome difficulty, Moſt people are under the 
neceſſity of following thoſe employments to which 
they have been bred, whether they be favourable 
to health or not. For this reaſon, inſtead of in- 
veighing, in à general way, as ſome authors have 
done, againſt thoſe occupations which are hurtful 
to health, we ſhall endeavour to point out the cir- 
cumſtances in each of them from which che danger 
chiefly ariſes, and to propoſe the moſt rational me- 
thods of preventing it. Fre 
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38 Of the LABORIOUS, the SEDENTARY, 
Chymiſts, founders, forgers, glaſs- makers, and 
ſeveral other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholeſome 
air which they are obliged to breathe. This air is 
not only loaded with the noxious exhalations ariſing 
from metals and minerals, but is ſo charged with 
phlogiſton as to be rendered unfit for expandin 
the lungs ſufficiently and anſwering the other im- 
portant purpoſes of reſpiration. Hence proceed 
aſthmas, coughs, and conſumptions of the lungs, 
ſo incident to perſons. who follow theſe employ- 
ments. d 10 by 4 wird 
Io prevent ſuch conſequences, as far as poſſible, 
the places where theſe occupations are carried on, 
ought to be conſtrued in ſuch a manner as to diſ- 
charge the ſmoke and other exhalations, and admit 
_ free current of freſh air, Such artiſts ought never 
to continue too long at work; and when they give 
over, they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to cool gradually, 
And pur on their clothes before they go into the open 
air. They ought never to drink large quantities of 
cold, weak, or watery liquors, while their bodies 
are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, ſallads, or any 
thing that is cold on the ſtomach. e 
MiIiners, and all who work under ground, are 
likewiſe hurt by unwholeſome air. The air, by its 
_ Nagnation in deep mines, not only loſes its proper 
ſpring and other n neceſſary for reſpiration, 
but is often loaded with ſuch noxious exhalations ag 
"to become a moſt deadly poiſon.” © a 
The two kinds of air which prove moſt deſtruc- 
tive to miners, are what they call the fre damp, and 
the choke damp. In both caſes. the air becomes a 
Poiſon, by its being loaded with phlogiſton. The 
danger from the former may be obviated by making 
it explode before it accumulates in too great quan- 
tities; and the latter may be generally carried off by 
promotipg a free circulation of air in the mine, 


Miner 
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Miners are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
likewiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to 
their ſkin, clothes, &c. Theſe are abſorbed, or 
taken up into the body, and oecaſion palſies, verti- 
goes, and other nervous affections, which often 
prove fatal. Fallopius obſerves, that thoſe who 
work in mines of mercury ſeldom live above three 
or four years. Lead, and ſeveral other metals, are 
likewiſe very pernicious to the health... 
Mliners ought never to go to work faſting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nouriſhing, and their liquor generous: nothing 
more certainly hurts them than living too low. They 
ſhould by all, means avoid coſtiyeneſs. This may 
either be done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking 
a ſufficient. quantity of ſallad oil. Oil not only opens 
the body, but ſheaths and defends the; inteſtines 
from the ill effects of the metals. All. who: work 
in mines or metals ought to waſh carefully, and to 
change their clothes as ſoon, as they give over work 
ing. Nothing would tend mort. to. preſerve, the 
health of ſuch people than a ſtrict, and almoſt reli - 
gious regard to cleanlineſs. mD men bed nant 
Plumbers, painters, gilders, ſmelters, makers of 
white lead, and many others, who; work in metals, 
are liable to the ſame diſeaſes, as miners, and ought 

to obſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 
__ + Tallow-chandlers; boilers of oil, and. all who 
work in putrid animal ſubſtances, are likewiſe. liable 
to ſuffer from the unwholeſome ſmells or effluvia of 
theſe bodies. They ought to pay the ſame, gegard to 
cleanlineſs. as mipers; and when they are affected 
with nauſca, ſickneſs, griadigeſtion, ve would adviſe 
them to take a vomit or à gentle purge. Such ſub» 
ſtances ought always ta he manufactured. as ſoon, as 
poſſible. When long kept, they not only become 
unwholeſome-to thoſe who, manufacture them, but 
likewiſe to people who * in the acid Roec, * 


$6 Of the LABORIOUS, tbe SEDRNT ART, 
It would greatly exeded the limits of this part of 
6ur ſubject, to ſpecify the diſeaſes peculiar to perſons 
of every occupation ;' we mall therefore confider 
mankind undef the general claſſes of Laborious, So- 
dentary, and Siudious. MHA e . 
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Though thoſe who follow laborious employments 
are in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their occupations, and the places where 
they are carried on, expoſe them more particularly to 
forne diſeaſes; Huſbandmen, for example, ate ex- 
oſed to all the vieiſſitudes of the weather, which, in 
his country, are often very great and ſudden, and 
occaſion colds, coughs, quinſies, rheumatiſms, fevers, 
- and other acute diſorders. They are likewiſe forced 
to work hard, and often to catry burdens above 
their ſtrength, which, by overſtraining the veſſels, 
Sccaſion ene, ruptures, pleuriſies, & . 
Thoſe who labour without doors are often af- 
fied with intermitting fevers or agues, occaſioned 
by the frequent viciſſitodes of heat and cold, poor 
living, bad water, fitting or lying on the damp 
gtound, evening dews, night air, &c. to Which 
they are frequently expoked. 
Such as bear heavy burdens, as potters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alſo to keep their lungs diſtended with 
more violence than is neceſſary for common reſpira 
tion: by this means the tender veſſels of the lungs 
are overftretched, and often burft, inſomuch that a 
ſpitting of blood or fever enſues. Hippocrates men- 
tions an inſtance to this purpoſe, of a man, who, upon 
a wager, carried an aſs; but was ſoon after ſeized 
with a fever, a vomiting of blobd, and a rupture. 
Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of 
mere lazineſs, which prompts people to do at once 
what ſhould be done at twice. Sometimes 9 
| r "RE rom 
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from vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
ſt men are moſt commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of activity. It is rare to 
find one who boaſts of his ſtrength without à rupture, 
a ſpitting of blood, or ſome other diſeaſe, which he 
reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would imagine, 
the daily inſtances we haye, of the fatal effects of car- 
rying great weights, running, wreſtling, and the like, 
would be ſufficient to prevent ſuch practices. 
There are indeed fome employments which neceſ- 
ſarily require a great exertion of ſtrength, as porters, 
blackſmiths, carpenters, '&c.” None ought to fol- 
low theſe but men of ſtrong body; and they ſhould 
neverexert their ſtrength to the utmoſt, nor work too 
long. When the muſeles are violently ſtrained, fre- 
quent reſt: is neceſſary, in order that they may re- 
cover their tone; without this, the ſtrength and 
conſtitution will ſoon be worn out, and a premature 
old age be induced. We as 9:8 
The erifipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occafioned by 
whatever gives a ſudden. check to the perſpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet 
feer, keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, &c. It is impoſſible for thoſe who 
labour without doors always to guard againſt theſe 
inconveniences; bur it is known from experience, 
that their ill conſequences might often be prevented 
The iliacpaſſion, thecholic, and other complaints 
of the bowels, are often occaſioned by the ſame cauſes 
as the eriſipelas; but they may likewiſe proceed from 
flatulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers generally 
eat unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, 
and other windy ingredients, They alſodevourgreat 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, or raw, 
with various Kinds of roots and herbs, upon ow 
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they often drink ſour milk, ſtale ſmall beer, or the 
like. Such a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels 
with wind, and occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe parts. 
 Inflammations, whitloes, and other diſeaſes of 
ö the extremities, are hkewiſe common among thoſe 
who labour without doors. Theſe diſeaſes are often 
attributed” to venom, or ſome kind of poiſon; but 
they generally proceed either from ſudden heat after 
cold, or the contrary. When labourers, milk - maids, 
&c. come from the field, cold or wet, they run to 
the fire, and often plunge their hands in warm water, 
by which means the blood and other humours in 
thoſe parts are ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels 
not yielding ſq quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, 

and an inflammation or mortification enſues, | 
When ſuch perſons come home cold, they ought 
to keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to 
walh their hands in cold water, and to rub them well 


_. withadry cloth. It ſometimes happens, that people 


are ſo. benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived 
of the uſe of their limbs. In this caſe, the only re- 
medy is to rub the parts affected with ſnow, or, 
where it cannot be had, with cold water. If they be 
held near the fire, or plunged into warm water, a 
mortification will generally enſue. 
- Labourers in the hot ſeaſon are apt to lie down 
and ſleep in the ſun, This practice is ſo dangerous, 
that they often wake in a burning fever. Theſe ar- 
dent fevers, which prove ſo fatal about the end of 
ſummer and beginning of autumn, are frequently 
occaſioned by this means.. When labourers leave off 
work, which they ought always to do during the 
heat 3 the day, they ſhould go home, or, at leaſt, 
get under ſome cover, Where they may repos them« 
| ſelves in ſafety. . 
Many people follow their employments i in the 
| fields from morning till night, without _ any 
| ing; 
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thing. This cannot fail to hurt their health. Hows 
ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 
regular times; and the harder they work, the more 
frequently they ſhould eat. If the humours be not 
frequently repleniſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they 
ſoon become putrid, and produce fevers of the very 
worſt kinßgg. art tere yada 
Many peaſants are extremely careleſs with reſpect 


to what they eat or drink, and often, through mere | 


indolence, uſe unwholeſome food, when they might 
for the ſame expence have that which is wholeſome. 
In ſome. parts of Britain, the peaſants are too care- 
leſs even to take the trouble of dreſſing their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one meal 
a-day in indolence, rather than labour, though it 
were to procure them the greateſt affluence. 
Fevers of a very bad kind are often occaſioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours become vi- 
tiated, and the ſolids weak; from whence the moſt. 
fatal conſequences enſue. Poor living is likewiſe 
productive of many of thoſe” cutaneous diſeaſes ſo 
frequent among the lower claſs of people. It is re- 
markable that cattle, when pinched in their food, 
are generally affected with diſeaſes of the ſkin, which 
ſeldom fail to diſappear, when they are put upon a 
good paſture. This ſhews how much a good ſtate 
.of the humours depends upon a ſufficient quantity 
of proper nouriſhment. | 

Poverty not only occaſions, but aggravates, many 
of the diſeaſes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much foreſight; and, if they had, it is ſeldom in 
their power to ſave any thing. They are glad to 
make a ſhift to live from day to day; and, when any 
diſeaſe overtakes them, they are miſerable indeed. 
Here the —— virtue of charity ought always to 
exert itſelf. To relieve the induſtrious poor in diſ- 
treſs, is ſurely the moſt exalted act of religion and 
Os | e humanity. 
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preſerve the lives of the ſoldiery “. 


44 Of the LABORIOUS, tbe SEDENTARY, 
humanity. They alone, who are witneſſes of thoſe 


_ ſcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what num- 


bers periſh in diſeaſes, for want of proper aſliſtance, 


and even for want of the neceſſaries of life. 


- Labourers are often hurt by a fooliſh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till 
they overheat themſelves to ſuch a degree as to oc- 
caſion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as 
wantonly throw away their lives in this manner, de- 
ſerve to be looked upon in no better light than ſelf 
murderers. | $$ 3 eee 
The office of a ſoldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked among the laborious employments. Soldiers 
ſuffer many hardſhips from the inclemency of ſeaſons, 


long marches, bad proviſions, hunger, watching, un- 


wholeſome climates, bad water, &c. IT heſe occaſion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſeaſes, 
which generally do greater execution than the ſword, 
eſpecially when campaigns are continued too late in 
the ſeaſon. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will 


often prove more fatal than an engagement. 


Thoſe who have the command of armies ſhould 
take care that their ſoldiers be well clothed and well 


fed. They ought alſo to finiſh their campaigns in 


due ſeaſon, and to provide their men with dry and 


well-aired winter quarters. Theſe rules, taking 


care, at the ſame time, to keep the lick at a proper 
diſtance from thoſe in health, would tend greatly to 


| Sailors 
It is indeed to be regretted, that ſoldiers ſuffer not leſs from 


_ indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hard- 
 Fhips in time of war. If men are idle they will be vicious. It 


would therefore be of great importance, could a ſcheme be formed 
for rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy 
and more uſeful. Theſe deſirable objects might, in our opinion, 


be obtained, by employing them for ſome hours every day, and 
advancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idleneſs, the 


mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 
public works, as harbours, canals, turnpi roads, &c. * | 
- | | made 
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Sailors may alſo be m——_— 2 the py 
rious. They undergo great from Change 
of wa violence of weather, hard labour, 
bad proviſions, &c. Sailors are of fo great import - 
ance both to the trade and ſafety of this kingdom, 
that too much pains can never be beſtowed in point» 
ing out the means of preſerving their lives. 
One great ſource of the diſeaſes of ſea-faring 
po is exceſs. When they get on ſhore, after 
zving been long at fea, without regard to the cli- 

mate, or their own conſtitutions, they plunge head- 
long into all manner of riot, and often perſiſt till a 
fever puts an end to their lives. Thus intemper- 
ance, and not the climate, is oſten the cauſe why ſo 
many of our brave failors die on foreign coaſts. 
Such le ought not to live too low; but they 
will find moderation the beſt defence againit fevers, 
and many other maladies, _ 4 hep 
Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid ſometimes 


getting wet. When this happens, they ſhould change 


their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and rake 
every method to reſtore the perſpiration. They 
ſnould not, in this caſe, make too free with ſpirits 
or other ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink 
them diluted with warm water, and go immediately 
to bed, where a ſound fleep and a gentle ſweat 
would ſet all to Tights. 2 4585 

But the health of ſailors ſuffers moſt from un- 
wholeſome food, The conſtant uſe of ſalted pro- 


made without hurting manufaRures ; and ſoldiers might be enabled 
to marry, and bring up children. A ſcheme of this kind might 
eafily be conducted, fo as not to depreſs the martial ſpirit, provided 
the men were only to work four or five hours every day, and always 
to work without doors: no ſoldier ſhould be ſuffered towork too 
long, or to follow any ſedentary employment. Sedentary em- 
ployments render men weak and effeminate, quite unfit for the 

ardſhips of war: whereas working for a few hours every day 
without doors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 
nerves, and increaſe their ſtrength and courage. > SHO AE 
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viſions vitiates their humours, and occaſions the 
ſcurvy, and other obſtinate maladies. It is no eaſy 
matter to prevent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet 
we cannot help thinking, that much might be done 
towards effecting ſo deſirable an end, were due pains 
beſtowed for that purpoſe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
atſea, asonions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, 
tamarinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, 
the juices of them, either freſh or fermented, may. 
With theſe all the drink, and even the food of the 
mip's company, ought to be acidulated in long 
Voyages. „ : +7 
- Stale bread and beer likewiſe contribute to vitiate 
tze humours. Flour will keep for a long time on 
board, of which freſh bread might frequently be 
made. Malt too might be kept, and infuſed with 
boiling water at any time. - This liquor, when drank 
even in form of wort, is very wholeſome, and is 
found to be an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. Small 
wines and cyder might likewiſe be plentifully laid 
in; and ſhould they turn ſour, they would {till be 
uſeful as vinegar. Vinegar, is a great antidote 
againſt diſeaſes, and ſhould be uſed by all travellers, 
eſpecially at ſea. It may either be mixed with the 
water they drink, or taken in their food, 
- Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewiſe 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
Freſh broths made of portable ſoup, and puddings 
made of peas, or other vegetables, ought: to be 
uſed plentifully. Many other things will readil 
occur to people converſant in theſe matters, which 
would tend to preſerye the health of that brave and 
Z men? ooo pn or pa We 


Oor countryman, the celebrated Captain Coox, has ſhewn 
how far, by proper care and attention, the diſeaſes formerly ſo fa- 
tal to ſeamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three years and 
eighteen days, during which he was expoſed to every climate, "_—_ 
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|. We have reaſon to believe, if due attention were 


paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things to 
the cleanlineſs of ſea- faring people, they would be 


the moſt healthy ſer of men in the world; but when - 


theſe are neglected, the very reverſe will happen. 

; The beſt medical antidate that we can recommend 
to ſailors or ſoldiers, on foreign coaſts, eſpecially 
where j prevails, is the Peruvian bark. 
This will often prevent fevers, and other fatal diſ- 
eaſes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every 
day; or if this ſnould prove diſagreeable, an ounce 
of bk, with half an ounce of orange peel, and two 
drachms of ſnake-root coarſely powdered, may be 
infuſed for two or three days in an Engliſh-quart of 
brandy, and half a wine glaſs of it taken twice or 
thrice a-day, when'the ſtomach is empty. This has 
been found to be an excellent antidote againſt fluxes, 
putrid, intermitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy 
climates. It is not material in what form this me- 
dicine is taken. It may either be infuſed in water, 
wine, or ſpirits, as recommended above, or made 
into an cleQuary with 1 of en der or 
1 like. | 


THE: SEDENTARY. 


Though nothing can be more contrary to the 
nature of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſs 
comprehends by far the greater part of the ſpecies, 
Almoſt the whole female world, and in manufactur- 


ing countries, the major part of the mal es, may 5 


reckoned 5 . 1. 
Agrieu - 


the 52% FR! to the 51 of ſouth latitude, of one hundred ny 
eighteen men compoling the ſhip's company, he loſt only one, 
. who died of a pbtbiſit pulmonalis, The principal means he uſed 
were, to preſerve a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs, to procure 
abundance of weak and freſh. proviſions, eſpecially you 
water, and to allow his people ſufficient time for reſt. 


*The appellation of ſedentary has generally been given only 
to che ftudious; we can fee no reaſon, however, for n! it 
to 
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Agriculture, the firſt and moſt healthful of all 
employments, is now followed by few who are able 
to carry on any other buſineſs. But thoſe who ima · 
gine that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to 
employ all its inhabitants, are greatly miſtaken. 
An ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain 
his family from the produce of one acre of ground. 
ght a modern Briton, if he would be con- 
rented to live like a Roman. This ſhews what an 
immenſe increaſe of inhabitants Britain might ad- 
_— and all of them live by the culture of the 
3 is the great ſource of domeſtic riches. 
Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im- 
| from abroad, poverty and miſery will abound 


at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctu- 


ating ſtate of trade and manufactures, that thou- 
ſands of people may be in full employment to-day, 
and in beggary to-morrow. This can never hap- 
pen to thoſe who cultivate the ground. They can 
eat the fruit of their labour, and can always by 
induſtry obtain, at leaft, the neceſſaries of life | 
Though ſedentary employments are neceſſary, 
yet there ſeems to be no reaſon why any perſon 
ſhould be confined for life to theſe alone, Were 
ſuch employments intermixed with the more active 
and laborious, they would never do hurt. It is 
conſtant confinement that ruins the health. A 
man will not be hurt by fitting five or ſix hours 
a-day; but if he is obliged to {it ten or twelve, he 
will ſoon become diſeaſed. | 


But it is not want of exerciſe alone which hurts 


ſedentary people; they likewiſe ſuffer from the con- 
fined air which they breathe. It is very common 


to them alone. Many artificers may, with as moch propriety, 


de denominated ſedentary as the ſtudious, with this particular 


diſadyantage, that they are often obliged to fit in very awkward 
poſtures, which the Rudious need not do, unleſs they pleaſe. 
7 | * 40 
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example, crowded into one ſmall apartment, where 
there is hardly room for one perſon to breathe 
freely. In this ſituation they generally continue 


for many hours at a time, often with the addition 


of ſundry candles, which tend likewiſe to waſte the 
air, and render it leſs fit for reſpiration. Air that 
is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding 
the lungs. This is one cauſe of the phthiſical 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, ſo in- 
cident to ſedentary artificers. 1 | 


Even the perſpiration from a great number of 


perſons pent up together, renders the air unwhole- 


ſome. The danger from this quarter will be 


greatly increaſed, if any one of them happens to 
have bad lungs, or to be otherwiſe diſeaſed. 
Thoſe who fit near him, being forced to breathe 
the ſame air, can hardly fail ro be infected. It 
would be a rare thing, however, to find a dozen 
of ledentary people all in good health. The dan- 


evident to every one. | | 
Many 'of thoſe who follow ſedentary employ- 
ments are conſtantly in a bending poſture; as ſhoe- 
makers, taylors, cutlers, &c. Such a fituation is 
extremely hurtful. . A bending poſture obſtructs 
all the vital motions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy 
the health. Accordingly we find ſuch” artificers 

enerally complaining of indigeſtions, flatulencies, 

ead-achs, pains of the breaſt, &c. 


* A perſon of obſervation: in that line of life told me; that 


molt taylors die of conſumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to 


the unfavourable poſtures in which they ſit, and the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of thoſe places where their buſineſs is carried on. If 


more attention was not paid to profit than to the preſervation of 
human lives, this evil might be eaſily remedied; but while 


maſters only mind their own intereſt, nothing will be done for 
the ſafety of their ſervants, DN ie 


3 The 


\ 


1 


to ſee ten or a dozen taylors “, or ſtaymakers, for 


ger of crowding them together muſt therefore be 
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.* The aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of be- 
ing puſhed forwards by an erect poſture, and the 

action of the muſcles, is in a manner confined 

in the bawels. Hence indigeſtions, coſtiveneſs, 
wind, and other hypochondriacal affections, the 
conſtant companions of the ſedentary. Indeed 
none of the: excretions can be duly performed 
where exerciſe is wanting ; and when the matter + 
which ought to be diſcharged in this way is re- 
tained too long in the body, it muſt have bad A 
effects, as it is again taken vp into the mals of hu | 

A bending poſture is likewiſe hurtful to the 
lungs. When this organ is compreſſed, the air 
cannot have free acceſs into All its parts, ſo as to 
expand them —— Hence tubercles, adhe- 
ſions, &c, are formed, which often end in conſump- 
tions, Beſides, the proper action of the lungs be- 

ing abſolutely neceſſary for making good blood, 
- when that organ fails, the humours ſoon become 
univerſally depraved, and the whole conſtitution 
goes to wreck. . be ns) 
Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preſſure 
on the bowels, but alſo on the inferiour extremi- 
ties, which obſtructs the circulation in theſe parts, 
and renders them weak and feeble. . Thus taylors, 
ſhoemakers, &c. frequently loſe the uſe of- their 
legs altogether; beſides, the blood and humours 
are, by ſtagnation, vitiated, and the perſpiration is 
obſtructed: from whence proceed the ſcab, ulcerous 
' ſores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous diſeaſes, 
ſo common among ſedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common conſe- | 
quence of cloſe application to ſedentary employ- | 
ments. The ſpine, for example, by being conti- 3 
nually.bent, puts on a crooked ſhape, and gene 
rally remains ſo ever after, But a bad _ | | 

| > | "2 body 
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body has already been obſerved to be hurtful to 
health, as the vital functions are thereby impeded.” 

A ſedentary life ſeldom fails to occaſion an uni- 
verſal relaxation of the ſolids. This is the great 
ſource from whence moſt of the diſeaſes of ſeden- 

y people flow. The ſcrophula, conſumption, 
hyſterics, and nervous diſeaſes, now ſo common, 
were very little known in this country before ſeden- 
tary artificers became ſo numerous: and they are 
very little known ſtill among ſuch of our people as 
follow active employments without doors, though 
in great towns at leaſt ewo-thirds of the inhabitants 
are afflicted with them, dn. ISA 

It is very difficult to remedy thoſe evils, becauſe 
many who have been accuſtomed to a ſedentary 
life, like ricketty children, loſe all inclination for 
exerciſe; we ſhall, however, throw out a few 
hints with reſpect to the moſt likely means for pre- 
ſerving the health of this uſeful fer of people, 
which ſome of them, we hope, will be wiſe enough 
to take. ee TN | * 
It has been already obſerved, that ſedentary ar- 
tificers are often hurt by their bending poſture. 
They ought therefore to ſtand or ſit as erect as the 
nature of their employments will permit. They 
ſhovld likewiſe change their poſture frequently, 
and ſhould never fit too long at a time, but leave 

off work, and walk, ride, run, or do any thing that 
will promote the vital functions. | | 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too 
little time for exerciſe; yet, ſhort as it is, they ſel- 
dom employ it properly. A journeyman taylor or 
weaver, for example, inftead of walking abroad for 
exerciſe and freſh air, at his hours of leifure, chuſes 
often to ſpend them in a public-houſe, or in play- 
ing at ſome ſedentary game, by which he generally 
loſes both his time and his money. —- 
N EA 8 The 
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The awkward poſtures in which many-ſedentary 
artificers work, ſeem rather to be the effect of cul- 
tom than neceſſity. For example, a table might 
ſurely be contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to fic 
round, with liberty for their legs either to hang 
down, or reſt upon a foot-board, as they ſhould 
chuſe. A place might likewiſe be cut out for each 
perſon, in ſuch a manner that he might fit as con- 
veniently for working as in the preſent mode of fit- 
ting croſs-legged.  . => 355 he - 
All ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt re 
ligious regard to cleanlineſs. Both their ſituation 
and occupations render this highly neceſſary. No- 
thing would contribute more to preſerve their 
health, than a ſtri& attention to it; and ſuch of 
them as neglect it, not only run the hazard of 
loſing health, but of becoming a nuiſance to their 
neighbours. | | 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is 
windy, or hard of digeſtion, and ſhould. pay the 
ſtricteſt regard to ſobriety. A perſon who works 
hard without doors will ſoon throw off a debauch; 
but one who fits has by no means an equal chance. 
Hence it often happens, that ſedentary people are 
ſeized with fevers after hard drinking. When ſuch 
perſohs feel their ſpirits low, inſtead of running to 


the tavern for relief, they ſhould ride, or walk in 


the fields. This would remove the complaint more 
effectually than ſtrong liquor, and would never hurt 
the conſtitution... „ be 

Inſtead of multiplying rules for preſerving the 
health of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them 
the following general plan, viz. That every perſon 
who follows a ſedentary employment ſhould culti- 
vate a piece of ground with his own hands. This 
he might dig, plant, ſow, and weed at leiſure 
hours, ſo as to make it both an exerciſe and amuſe- 

7 | | ment, 
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ment, while it produced many of the neceſſaries of 
life. After working an hour in a garden, a man 
will return with more keenneſs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all the while 
idle. Os Fe Ta 
Labouring the ground is every way conducive to 
health. It not only gives exerciſe to every part 
of the body, but the very ſmell of the earth and 
freſh herbs revives and cheers the ſpirits, whilſt the _ 
perpetual proſpect of ſomething coming to matu- 
rity, delights and entertains the mind. We are ſo 
formed as to be always pleaſed with ſomewhat in 
proſpect, however diſtant or however trivial. Hence 
the happineſs that moſt men feel in planting, ſow- 
ing, building, &c. Theſe ſeem to have been the 
chief employments of the more early ages: and, 
when kings and conquerors cultivated the ground, 
there is reaſon to believe that they knew as well - 
wherein true happineſs conſiſted as we do. 

It may ſeem romantic to recemmend gardening 
to manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation 
proves that the plan is very practieable. In the 
town of Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, where the great 
iron manufacture is carried on, there is hardly a 
journeyman cutler who does not poſſeſs a piece of 
ground, which he cultivates as a garden, This 
practice has many ſalutary effects. It not only in- 
duces theſe people to take exerciſe without doors, 
but alſo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of their 
own growth, which they would never think of pur- 
chaſing, There can be no reaſon why manufac- 
turers in any other town in Great Britain ſhould not 
follow the ſame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, 
that 1n ſuch a place as London a plan of this kind 
is not practicable; yet even there ſedentary arrifi- 
cers may find opportunities of taking air and ex- 
erciſe, if they chuſe to embrace them. 

E 3 Mechanics 
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Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into 


great towns. The ſituation may have ſome advan- 


tages; but it has likewiſe many diſadvantages. All 
mechanics who: hve in the country have it in their 
wer to cultivate a piece of ground; which indeed 


moſt of them do. This not only gives them exer- 


ciſe,, but enables them to live more comfortably. 
So far at leaſt as my obſervation extends, mecha- 
nies who live in the country are far more happy 
than thoſe in great towns. They enjoy better 


health, live in greater affluence, and ſeldom fail to 
rear a healthy and numerous offspring. 


- In a word, exerciſe without doors, in one ſhape 


or another, is abſolutely neceſſary to health. Thoſe f 


who neglect it, though they may for a while drag 
out life, can hardly be ſaid to enjoy it. Weak 
and effeminate, they languiſh for a few years, and 
ſoon drop into an untimely grave. | 


4 | THE STUDIOUS. 1 
Intenſe thinking is ſo deſtructive to health, that 


fr inſtances can be produced of ſtudious perſons 
who are ſtrong and healthy. Hard ſtudy always 


imphes a fedentary Hife; and when intenſe thinking 
is joined to the want of exerciſe, the conſequences 
muſt be bad. We have frequently known even a 
few months of cloſe application to ſtudy ruin an 
excellent conſtitution, by inducing a train of ner- 
vous complaints which could never be removed. 
Man is evidently not formed for continual thought 


more than for perpetual action, and would be as 


ſoon worn out by the one as by the other. 


So great is the power of the mind over the body, 
thar, by its influence, the whole vital motions may 


be accelerated or retarded, to almoſt any degree. 


Thus cheerfulneſs and mirch quicken the circula- 
tion, and promote all the ſecretions ; whereas fad- 
. | | neſs 


; 
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neſs and profound thought never fail to retard 
them. Hence it would appear, that even a degree 
of thoughtlefſneſs is neceſſary to health. Indeed, 
the perpetual thinker ſeldom enjoys either health 

or ſpirits; while the perſon, who can hardly be 
ſaid to think at all, generally enjoys both. 
Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, ſeldom 
think long. In a few years they generally become - 
quite ſtupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how 
readily the greateſt bleſſings may be abuſed, 
Thinking, like every thing elſe, when catried to 
extreme, becomes a vice: nor can any thing afford 
a greater proof of wiſdom, than for a man fre- 
quently and ſeaſonably to unbend his mind. This 
may generally be done by mixing in cheerful com- 
pany, active diverſions, or the Ike. 
. Inſtead of attempting to inveſtigate the nature 
of that connection which ſubfiſts between the mind 
and body, or to inquire into the manner in which 
they mutually affect each other, we ſhall only men- 
tion thoſe diſeaſes to which the learned are more 
peculiarly liable, and endeavour to point out the 
means of avoiding them. | 
Studious perſons, are very ſubject to the gout. 
This painful difeaſe in a great meaſure proceeds 
from indigeſtion, and an obſtructed boa, 
It is impoſſible that the man who fits from morning 
till night ſhould either digeſt his food, or have any 
of the ſecretions in due quantity. But when that 
matter, which ſhould be thrown off by the ſkin, 
is retained in the body, and the humours are not 
duly prepared, difeaſes muſt enſue. x 
The ſtudious are likewiſe very liable to the ſtone 
and gravel. Exercife greatly promotes both the 
ſecretion and diſcharge of urine; conſequently a 


1 ſedentaty life muſt have the contrary effect. Any 


one may be ſatisfied of this by obſerving, that he 
| paſſes much more urine by day than in the night, 
| E4 and 
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and alſo. when he walks or rides, than when he 
ſits. | | 


The circulation in the liver being flow, obſtruc- 


tions in that organ can hardly fail to be the conſe- 


quence of inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are 
frequently afflicted with ſchirrous livers. But the 


proper ſecretion and diſcharge of the bile is ſo ne- 


ceſſary a part of the animal œconomy, that where 
theſe are not duly performed, the health muſt ſoon 
be impaired. Jaundice, indigeſtion, loſs of appe- 


tite, and a waſting of the whole body, ſeldom fail 
to be the conſequences of a vitiated ſtate of the 


* 


liver, or obſtructions of the bile. 


Few diſeaſes prove more fatal to the ſtudious than 


conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 
thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe; and where 


that is the cafe, obſtructions and adheſions will en- - 


fue. - Not only want of exerciſe, but the poſture 
in which ſtudious perſons. generally fir, is very 
hurtful to the lungs. Thoſe who read or write 
much are ready to contract a habit of bending for- 
wards, and often preſs with their breaſt upon a 
table or bench, This poſture cannot fail to hurt 
the lungs. 


The functions of the beart may likewiſe. by this : 


means be injured. I remember to have ſeen a man 
opened, whoſe pericardium adhered to the breaſt- 
bone in ſuch a manner as to obſtruct the motion of 
the heart, and occaſion his death. The only pra- 
bable cauſe that could be aſſigned for this ſingular 
ſymptom was, that the man, whoſe buſineſs was 
vriting, uſed conſtantly to fit in a bending poſture, 
Meg his * breaſt preſſing upon the edge of a flat 
table. bo 

No perſon can enjoy health who does not pro- 
perly digeſt his food, But intenſe thinking and 
inactivjity never fail to weaken the powers of di- 


1 e 5.2 op 

; \ geſtion, Hence the humours become crude and 
ld | vitiated, the ſolids weak and relaxed; and the whole 
J conſtitution goes to ruin. F329. TR 
I Long and; intenſe thinking often occaſions 
1 grievous head-achs, which bring on vertigo 
[ apoplexies, palſies, and other fatal diſorders. The 
9 beſt way to prevent theſe is, never to ſtudy too 
3 long at one time, and to keep the body regular, 

either by proper food, or taking frequently a little 


ſome opening medicine. N 
Thoſe who read or write much are often afflicted 
with ſore eyes. Studying by candle. light is pecu- 
Jiarly hurtful to the ſight. This ought to be prac- 
tiſed as ſeldom as poſſible. When it is unavoid- 
able, the eyes ſhould be ſhaded, and the head 
ſhould not be held too low. When the eyes are 
weak or painful, they ſhould be bathed every night 
and morning in cold water, to which alittle brandy 
may. be added. „ re Tp. CIT 
It has already been obſerved, that the excre- 
tions are very defective in the ſtudious. The dropſy- 
is often . occaſioned by the retention of thoſe hu-/ 
mours which ought to be carried off in this way. 
Any perſon may obſerve, that fitting makes his 
legs ſwell, and that this goes off by | exerciſe ; 
which clearly points out the method of prevention. 
Fevers, eſpecially of the nervous kind, are often 
the effrct of ſtudy. Nothing affects the nerves ſo 
much as intenſe thought. It in a manner unhinges 
the whole human frame, and not only hurts the 
vital motions, but diſorders the mind itſelf. Hence 
a delirium, melancholy, and even madneſs, are 
often the effect of cloſe application to ſtudy. In 
fine, there is no diſeaſe which can proceed either 
from a bad ſtate of the humours, a defect of the 
uſual ſecretions, or a debility of the nervous ſyſtem, 
which may not be induced by intenſe W ; 
By. | 24 ut 
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But the moſt afflifting of all the diſeaſes which 
attack the ſtudious is the hypochondriae. This 
diſeaſe ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep 
thought. It may rather be called a complication 
of maladies than a fingle one. To what a wretched 
condition are the beſt of men often reduced by it! 
Their ſtrength and appetite fail; a perpetual gloom 
hangs over their minds; they live in the conſtant 
dread of death, and are continually in ſearch of re- 
lief from medicine, where, alas! it is not to be 
found. Thoſe who labour under this diforder, 


though they are often made the ſubject of ridi- 


cule, juſtly claim our higheſt ſympathy and 


_ Hardly any thing can be more prepoſterous than 


for a perſon to make ſtudy his ſole buſineſs. A mere 


ſtudent is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He 


often neglects the moſt important duties of life, in 
order to purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. 


Indeed it rarely happens, that any ufeful inven- 

tion is the effect of mere ſtudy. The farther men 
dive into profound reſearches, they generally de- 
viate the more from common ſenſe, and too often 


loſe fight of it altogether. Profound ſpeculations, 
inſtead of making men wiſer of better, generally 
render them abſolute ſceptics, and overwhelm them 


wich doubt and uncertainty. All that is neceſſary 


for man to know, in order to be happy, is eaſily 


obtained; and the reſt, like the forbidden fruit, 


ſerves only to increaſe his mifery. 
Studious perfons, in order to relieve their minds, 
muſt not only diſcontinue to read and write, but 


engage in ſome employment or diverſion, that will 
ſo far occupy the thought as to make them forget 


the buſineſs of the cloſer. A ſolitary ride or walk 
are ſo far from relaxing the mind, that they rather 


_  CNCQUTagE thought, Nothing can divert the mind, 


0 when 
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when it gets into a train of ſerious thinking, but 
attention to ſubjects of a more trivial nature; 
Tbeſe prove a kind of play to the mind, and con- 
ſequently relieve it. 13 
Learned men often contract a contempt ſor what 
they call trifling company. They are aſhamed to 
be ſeen with any but philoſophers. This however 
is no proof of their being philoſophers themſelves. 
No man deſerves that name who is aſhamed to 
unbend his mind, by affociating with the cheerful 
and gay. Even the ſociety of children will relieve 
the mind, and expel the gloom: which application 
to ſtudy is too apt to occaſion. | en 
As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within 
doors, they ſhould make choice of a large and 
well-aired place for ſtudy. This would not only 
prevent the bad effects which attend confined air, 
but would cheer the ſpirits, - and have a 'moſt 
happy influence both on the body and mind. It 
is ſaid of Euripides the tragedian, that he uſed 
to retire to a dark cave to compoſe his tragedies; 
and of Demoſthenes the Grecian orator, that he 
choſe a; place for ſtudy where nothing could be 
either heard or ſeen. With all deference to fuch 
| venerable names, we cannot help condemni 
their taſte. A man may ſurely think to as 
purpoſe in an elegant apartment as in a cave; and 
may have as happy conceptions where the all. 
_ Cheering rays of the fun render the air whole- 
ſome, as in places where they never enter. 
Thoſe who read or write much ſhould be very 
. attentive to their poſture. They ought to ſit and 
ſtand by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect 
poſture as poſſible, Thoſe who dictate, may do it 
walking. It has an excellent effect frequently to 
read or ſpeak aloud. This not only exerciſes the 
lungs, but almoſt the whole body. Hence ſtudi- 
ous people are greatly benefited by delivering _ 
1 1 cCcourſes 


g 
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courſes in public. Public ſpeakers, indeed, ſome- 
times hurt themſelyes by overacting their part; but 
this is their own fault. The martyr to mere voci- 
feration merits not our ſympathy. ' 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been 
chan the beſt time for ſtudy. It is ſo. But it 
is alſo the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while 
the ſtomach is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with 
lleep. Studious people ſhould therefore ſometimes 
ſpend the morning in walking, riding, or ſome 
manly diverſions without doors. This would 
make them return to ſtudy. with greater alacrity, 
and would be of more ſervice than twice the time 
after their ſpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is 
not ſufficient to take diverſion only when we can 
think no longer. Every ſtudious perſon ſhould 
make it a part of his buſineſs, and ſhould let no- 
thing interrupt his hours of recreation more than 
thoſe of ſtudy. '* 

Muſic has a very happy effect in edliovies the 
mind when fatigued with ſtudy. It would be well 
if every ſtudious perſon were ſo far acquainted 
with that ſcience as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere 
thought, by playing ſuch airs as have a tendency 
to raiſe the ſpirits, and inſpire cheerfulneſs and 
good humour. 

It is a reproach to Learning, that any of her 
votaries, to relieve the mind after ſtudy, ſhould be- 
take themſelves to the uſe of ſtrong liquors, This 
indeed is a remedy; but it is a deſperate one, and 
always proves deſtructive. Would ſuch perſons, 
when their ſpirits are low, get on horſeback, and 
ride ten or a dozen miles, they would find it a more 
effectual remedy than any cordial medicine in the 
apothecary's top, or all the ſtrong UGH in the 
world. 

The fallawing i is my plan, and I cannot recom- 
pee 2 better 0 others. When my mind is fa- 


tigued 


1 


M n Nüsse, > 


tigued with ſtudy, or other ſerious buſineſs, I mount 
my horſe, and ride ten or twelve miles into the 
country, where I ſpend a day, and ſometimes two, 


with a cheerful friend; after which I never fail to 


return to town with new vigour, and to purſue my 
ſtudies or buſineſs with freſh alacrity. .. 

It is much to be regretted, that learned men, 
while in health, pay ſo little regard to theſe things! 
There is not any thing more common than to-ſee'a 
miſerable object over-run with nervous diſeaſes, 
bathing, 3 riding, and, in a word, doing 
every thing for health after it is gone; yet, if any 
one had recommended theſe thisgs to him by way 
of prevention, the advice would, in all probabi- 


lity, have been treated with contempt, or, at leaſt, . 


with neglect. Such is the weakneſs and folly of 


mankind, and ſuch the want of foreſight, even in 
fthoſe who ought to be wiſer than others! | 


With regard to the diet of the ſtudious, we ſee 
no reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from any kind of 
food that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in 


moderation. They ought, however, to be ſparing - 


in the uſe of every thing that is ſour, windy, ran- 


cid, or hard of digeſtion. Their ſuppers ſhould 


always be light, or taken ſoon in the evening. 
Their drink may be water, fine malt liquor, not 
too ſtrong, good cyder, wine and water, or, if 
troubled with acidities, water mixed with a little 
brandy, rum, or any other genuine ſpirit, 5 

We ſhall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds 
of exerciſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, 
that they ſhould not be too violent, nor ever car- 


ried to the degree of exceſſive fatigue. They 


ought likewiſe to be frequently varied fo as to give 
action to. all the different parts of the body; and 
ſhould, as often as poſſible, be taken in the open 
air. In general, riding on horſeback, walking, 

1 „ working 


ey 
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working in a garden, or playing at ſome active di- 
verſions, are the 

We would likewiſe recommend the uſe of the 
cold bath to the ſtudious. It will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſupply the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not 
be neglected by perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpe- 
cially 1 in the warm ſeaſon. 


No perſon ought either to take violent exerciſe, 
or to mr DENNY after a full meal. 
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Ty NWHOLESOME food, and irregularities in 

diet, "occaſion many diſeaſes. There is no 
doubt but the whole conſtitution of body may be 
changed by diet alone. The fluids may be thereby 
attenuated or condenſed, rendered mild or acrimo- 
nious, coagulated or diluted, to almoſt any degree. 
Nor are its effects upon the ſolids leſs conſiderable. 
They may be braced or relaxed, have their ſenſibĩ- 
lity, motions, &c. greatly increaſed or diminiſhed, 
by different kinds of aliment. A very ſmall atten- 
tion to theſe things will be ſufficient to ſhew, how 
much the preſervation of health Gepends upon a 
proper regimen of the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of health only: it is likewiſe of import- 
ance in the cure of diſeaſes, Every intention in 

the cure of many diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet 
alone. Its effects, indeed, are not always ſo quick 
as thoſe of medicine, but they are generally more 
laſting : beſides, it is neither ſo diſagreeable to the 
tient, nor ſo dangerous as medicine, and is al- 


. wy more eaſily obtained, 
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OF ALIM ENT. 53 
Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of 
aliment in uſe among mankind; nor to ſhew their 
effects upon the different conſtitutions of the human 
body; but to mark ſome of the moſt pernicious er- 
ors which people are apt to fall into, with reſpect 
— to the quantity and qualities of their food, 
and to point out their influence upon health. -- 
It is not indeed an eaſy matter to aſcertain the 
exact quantity of food proper for every age, ſex, and 
conſtitution: but a ſerupulous nicety here is 15 no 
means neceſſary. The beſt rule is to avoid all 
extremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh 
and meaſure their food, Nature teaches everx 
creature when it has enough; and the calls of thirſt 
and hunger are ſufficient to inform them when more 
is neceſſary, . | | Aa; 
Though moderation is the chief rule with regard 
to the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a far- 
ther conſideration. There are many ways by which 
proviſions may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad 
ſeaſons may either prevent the ripening of grain, 
or damage it afterwards, Theſe, indeed, are acts 
of Providence, and we muſt ſubmit to them; bur 
ſurely no puniſhment can be too ſevere for thoſe 
who ſuffer proviſions to ſpoil by hoarding them, on 
purpoſe to raiſe the price, or who promote their own 
intereſt by adulterating the neceſſaries of lite *, | 
Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be ren» 
dered unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All 
animal ſubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putre- 
faction; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 


The poor, indeed, are genetally the firſt who ſuffer by unſound 

proviſions; but the lives of the labouring poor are of great im- 
portance to the ſtate: beſides, diſeaſes occaſioned by unwhole- 

ſome food often prove infeQtious, by which means they reach 


22 
ple in every ſtation. It is therefore the intereſt of all to take 
Care that no ſpoilt proviſions of any kind be expoſed to ſale. 
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6 OF. ALIMENT. 
not only become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurfful 
to health. Diſeaſed animals, and ſuch as die of them 


ſelves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common 
practice, however, in ſome grazing countries, for 
ſervants and poor people to eat ſudh animals as die 
of any diſeaſe, or are killed by accidept. Poverty, 
indeed, may oblige people to do this; but they had 
better eat a ſmaller quantity of what is ſound and 
wholeſome : it would both afford a better nouriſn- 
ment, and be attended with leſs danger. 
Ihe injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 


creature which died of itſelf, ſeem to have a ſtrict 


regard to health; and ought to be obſerved by 


Chriſtians as well as Jews. Animals never die of 


themſelves without ſome previous diſeaſe; but how 
a diſeaſed animal ſhould be wholeſome food, is in- 
conceivable: even thoſe which die by accident muſt 
be hurtful, as their blood is mixed with the fleſh, 


and ſoon turns putrid, | 


Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs, 
&c. are neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch 


wholeſome nouriſhment as others. No animal can 
be wholeſome which does not take ſufficient exerciſe. 


-Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are crammed with groſs 


food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; by 
which means they indeed grow fat, but their juices 


not being properly prepared or aſſimilated, remain 


crude, and occaſion indigeſtions, groſs humours, 
and oppreſſion of the ſpirits, in thoſe who feed 
upon them. . | ' : | 5 

Animals are often rendered unwholeſome by being 
over- heated. Exceſſive heat Cauſes a fever, exalts 


the animal ſalts, and mixes the blood ſo intimately 


with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. For this 


reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed who 

over-drive their cattle. No perſon would chuſe to 

eat the fleſh of an animal which had died in a high 

fever; yet that is the caſe with all over-drove * 
| an 
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and the fever is often raiſed even to the degree of | 


madneſs. 1 . = | 

But this is not the only way by which butchers 
render meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuf- 
tom of filling the cellular membrane of animals with 
air, in order to make them appear fat, is every day 
practiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and ren- 
ders it unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a dirty 
trick, that the very idea of it is ſufficient to diſ- 
guſt a perſon of any delicacy at every thing which 
Comes from the ſhambles. Who can' bear the 
thought of eating meat which has been blown up 

with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps 
labouring under the very worſt of diſeaſes? xl 

Butchers have likewiſe a method of filling the 
cellular membranes of animals with blood. This 
makes the meat ſeem fatter, and likewiſe weigh 
more, but is notwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſ- 
tom, as it both renders the meat unwholeſome and 
unfit for keeping. I ſeldom ſee a piece of meat 
from the ſhambles, where the blood is not diffuſed 


through the cellular texture. I ſhall not ſay that 


this is always the effect of deſign; but I am certain 
it is not the caſe with animals that are killed for 
domeſtic uſe, and properly blooded, ' Veal ſeems to 
de moſt frequently ſpoilt in this way. Perhaps that 
may in ſome meaſure be owing to the practice of 
carrying calves from a great diſtance to market, by 
which means their tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many 
of their veſſels burſt. | | 3g ; 
No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of ani- 
mal food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why 
they are ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and its 
numerous train of conſequences, indigeſtion, low 
ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was 
Meir deſigned for man, and, with a proper mixture 
of vegetables, it will be _ the molt wholeſome; 
4 N : | but 
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but .to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fiſh, and fowl, * 
twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. All 
+ who value health ought to be contented with mak- 
ing one meal of fleſh in the twenty-four hours, and 
this ought to conſiſt of one kind only, 1 1 
The moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured 3 
by a vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently 
do more in that diſeaſe than any medicine. Hence 
it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were. more 
uſed in diet, we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and like- 
wiſe fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers, Freſh 
vegetables, indeed, come to be daily more uſed in 
diet; this laudable practice we hope will continue 
to gain ground. 1 Sh 
Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor 
too dry. Moiſt aliment relaxes the ſolids, and ren- 
ders the body feeble. Thus we ſee females, who 
live. much on tea and other watery diet, generally 
become weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid food: 
hence proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful con- 
ſequenees. On the other hand, food that is too dry, 
rendess the ſolids in a manner rigid, and the hu» 
mours viſcid, which diſpoſes the body to inflamma- 
tory fevers, ſcurvies, and the like. | 
Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed 
rather from the imprudent uſe of it, than from any 
bad qualities in the tea itſelf. Tea is now the uni- 
verſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; but the 
morning is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day 
for drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by 
the bye, are the greateſt tea-drinkers, cannot eat 
any thing in the morning. If ſuch perſons, after 
faſtiag ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups 
of tea without eating almoſt any bread, it muſt hurt 
them. Good tea, taken in moderate quantity, not 
too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty 

YE | 8 ſtomach, 


rin. 3 
ſtomach, will ſeldom do harm; but if it be bad, 
which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room 
of ſolid food, it muſt have many ill effects. 155 

The arts of cookery render many things unwhole-. 
ſome, which are not ſo in their own nature. By 
jumbling together a number of different ingre- 
dients, in order to make a poignant ſauce or rich 
ſoup, the compoſition proves almoſt a poiſon. All S 
high. ſeaſoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives tio 
luxury, and never fail to hurt the ſtomach. It were 
well for mankind, if cookery, as an art, were en- 
tirely prohibited, Plain roaſting or boiling is all. 
that the ſtomach requires. Theſe alone are-ſuffi- 

- cient for people in health, and the ſick have ſtill 
leſs need of a cook. e . 
The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 
attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt li- 
uors, but alſo compoſes a great part of our ſolid 
ood, Good water muſt therefore be of the greateſt” 
importance in dieg, . The beſt water is that which is 
moit pure, and free from any mixture of foreign. 
bodies. Water takes up parts of moſt bodies with 
which it comes into contact; by this means it is 
often impregnated with metals or minerals of a 
hurtful or poiſonous nature. Hence the inhabitants. 
of ſome hilly countries have peculiar diſeaſes, which 
in all probability proceed from the water. Thus 
the people who live near the Alps in Switzerland, 
and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in Eng- 
land, have large tumours or wens on their necks. 
This diſeaſe is generally imputed to the ſnow water; 
but there is more reaſon to believe it is owing to 
the minerals in the mountains through which tha 
waters paſs. | ag 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies,. 
it generally appears. by its weight, colour, taſte, 

ſmell, heat, or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our 
buſineſs therefore is to chuſe ſuch water, for com- 
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mon uſe, as is lighteſt, and without any particulaf- 
colour, taſte, or ſmell. In moſt places of Britain 

the inhabitants have it in their power to make choice 
of their water; and few things wovld contribute 
more to health than a due attention to this article. 
But mere indolence often induces people to make 
uſe of the water that is neareſt to them, without 

_ eonfidering its qualities. ET OM | 

UW Before water be brought into great towns, the 

F ſtricteſt attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 

MN many diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by bad 

4 water; and when once it has been procured at a 
great expence, people are unwilling to give it up. © 

I he n Andern AM ear by | 
filtration, or ſoft, by expoſing it to the ſun and air, 
&c. are fo generally known, that it is unneceſſary to 
ſpend time in explaining them. We ſhall only, in 
neral, adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtagnate long 
In ſmall lakes, ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters of- 
ten become putrid, by the corruption of animal and 
vegetable bodies with which they abound. Even 
cattle frequently ſuffer by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, 
water which has ſtood long in ſmall refervoirs, with- 

_ out being ſupplied by ſprings or freſhened with 
ſhowers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to 
have a free communication with the air. . 

As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have 
been exclaimed againſt by many writers, ſtill continue 
to be the common drink of almoſt every perſon who 
can afford them; we ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt 
people in the choice of theſe liquors, than pretend to 

- condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. It 
is not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind: it is exceſs, and uſing ſuch 
as are ill prepared or vitiated, oY 

Fermented liquors, which are too ſtrong, hurt 
digeſtion; and the body is fo far from being {lreagth- 
ened by them, that it is weakened and relaxed. 
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Many imagine that hard labour could not be ſup- 
ported without drinking ſtrong liquors: this is 2 
very erroneous notion. Men who never taſte ſtrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue, . 
but alſo live much longer, than thoſe who uſe them 
daily. But, ſuppoſe ſtrong liquors did enable a man 
to do more work, they muſt nevertheleſs waſte the 
wers of life, and occaſion premature old age, 
hey keep up a conſtant fever, which exhauſts the 
ſpirits, inflames the blood, and diſpoſes the body 
$26 numbericſs diſenſt s... IT ITE 
But fermented liquors. may be too weak as well 
as too ſtrong: when that is the caſe, they muſt ei- 
ther be drank new, or they become ſour and dead; 
when ſuch liquors are drank new, the fermentation 
not being over, they generate air in the bowels, and 
occaſion flatulencies; and, when kept till ſtale, 
they ſour on the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. For 
this reaſon all malt-liquors, cider, &c. ought to 
be of ſuch ſtrength as to keep till they be ripe, 
and then they ſhould be uſed. When ſuch liquors 
are kept too long, though they ſhould not become 
ſour, yet they generally contract a hardneſs, which 
renders them -unwholeforne, - © 7 
All families, who can, ought to prepare their 
own liquors. Since preparing and'vending of li- 
quors became one of the moſt general branches 
of buſineſs, every method has been tried to adul- 
terate them. The great object both te the makers 
and venders of liquor is, to render it intoxicating. 
But it is well knowa that this may be done by 
other ingredients than thaſe which ought to be uſed 
for making it ſtrong. It would be imprudent even 
to name thoſe things which are daily made uſe of 
to render liquors heady. Suffice it to ſay, that the 
practice is very common, and that all the ingre- 
dients uſed for this purpoſe are of a narcotic or 
ſtupefactive quality, But as all opiates are poiſon- 
2 | Fe.” ap, 


ous, it is eaſy to ſee what muſt be the conſequenes 
of their general uſe. Though they do not kill. 
ſuddenly, yet they oy the nerves, relax and 


weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil the digeſtion. 
Were fermented . aithfully . + kept 
to a proper age, and uſed in moderation, they 
would prove real bleſſings to mankind. But, while 
they are ill prepared, various ways adulterated, 
and taken to exceſs, they muſt have. any perni- 


. cious effects. 


We X would recommend it to Fernllieg) not only ta 
erf their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. 


read is ſo neceſſary a part of diet, that too much 
care cannot be beſtowed in order to have it found 


and wholeſome. For this purpoſe, it is not only 
neceſſary that it be made of good grain, but like- 
wiſe properly prepared, and kept free from all un- 


wholeſome ingredients. This, however, we have 


reaſon to believe is not always the caſe with bread 
Prepared by thoſe who make a trade of vending it. 
Their object is rather to pleaſe the eye, than ta 


conſult the health. The beſt bread is that which 
is neither too coarſe nor too fine; well fermented 


and made of wheat flour, or rather of wheat and 
ye mixed together. 
To ſpecify the different Tis of aliment, to ex- 


* 


plain their nature and properties, and to point out 


their effects in different conſtitutions, would far 
exceed the limits of our deſign. Inſtead of a de- 


tail of this kind, which would not be generally un- 


derſtood, and of courſe little attended to, we 


ſhall only mention the following eaſy N. with re-. 


ſpect to the choice of aliment. 
Perſons, whoſe ſolids are weak nd. lowed, 


ought to avoid all viſcid food, or ſuch things as 


are hard of digeſtion, Their diet. however, ought 
to be nouriſhing; and they ſhoule k ne 
exerciſe i in the open air. 
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Such as abound with blood ſhould be ſparing in 
hy uſe of every thing that is highly . 8 
fat meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like. 
Their food ſhould conſiſt moſtly of bread and other 
vegetable ſubſtances ; and their drink ought to 'be | 
water, whey, or ſmall beer. 

Fat people thould not eat freely of oily nou- 
riſhing diet. They ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, 
garlic, ſpices, or ſuch things as are heating and 
omote perſpiration and urine. Their drink ſhould 
water, coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought 
to take much exerciſe and little follow 

N who are too lean muſt follow an pen 
cour E. 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe | 
food is apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ſhould live 
much on animal food; and thoſe who are afflicted - 
with hot alkaline eructations, ought to uſe a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits; 
hypochondriac or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that is viſcid, or hard 
of digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke-dried proviſions; 
and whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to n on the 
ſtomach. Their food mould be light, r _—_ 
and of an opening nature. 

The diet ought not only to be ſvited to the age 
and conſtitution, but alſo to the manner of life: a 
ſedentary or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more ſpa» 
ringly than one who labours hard without doors. 
Many kinds of food will nouriſh a peaſant very 
well which would be almoſt indigeſtible to a citi- 
zen ; and the latter will live upon a diet on which 
the former would ſtarve. 


Diet ought not to be too uniform, The content = 


uſe of one kind of food might have ſome bad ef- 
fects. Nature teaches us this, by the great variety 
of aliment waich ſhe has- provided for man, and 

| F4 - likewiſe. 
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likewiſe by giving him an appetice for different 


kinds of food. AT . 
Thoſe who labour under any particular diſeaſe, 
ought to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency 
to increaſe it: for example, a gouty perſon ſhould 
not indulge in rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, or gravies, 
and ſhould avoid all acids. One who is troubled 
with the gravel ought to ſhun all auſtere and 
aſtringent aliments; and thoſe who are ſcorbutic 
ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of ſalted proviſions, 
&c. N n | = 
In the firſt period of life, our food ought to be 
light, but nouriſhing, and frequently taken. Food 
that is ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is 
moſt proper for the ſtate of manhood. The diet 
ſuited to the laſt period of life, When nature is 
upon the decline, approaches nearly to that of the 
firſt. Ir ſhould be lighter and more ſucculent than 
that of vigorous age, and likewiſe more frequently 
PO F Ree _ 
It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular pe- 
riods. Some imagine long faſting will atone for 
exceſs; but this, inſtead of mending the matter, 
generally makes it worſe. When the ſtomach and 
inteſtines are over-diſtended with food, they loſe 
their proper tone, and, by long faſting, they be- 
come weak, and inflated with wind. Thus, either 
gluttony or faſting deſtroys the powers of digeſtion, 
The frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceſſary for repairing the continual waſte of our 
bodies, but likewiſe to keep the fluids ſound and 
ſweet. Our humours, even in the moſt healthy 
ſtate, have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, 
which can only be prevented by frequent ſupplics 
of freſh nouriſnment: when that is wanting too 
long, the putrefaction often proceeds ſo far as to 
occaſion very dangerous fevers. From hence we 
2 S2 8 | may 
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as it exhauſts the ſpirits, and fills the bowels with 
wind; we would therefore adviſe people, in the 
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may learn the neceſſity of regular meals. No per- 
ſon can enjoy a good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels 


are either frequently overcharged, or the hu- 
mours long deprived of freſh ſupplies of chyle. 
Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young peo- 
ple; it not only vitiates their humours, but pre- 
vents their growth. Nor is it leſs injurious to the 
aged. Moſt perſons, in the decline of life, are 
afflicted with wind: this complaint is not only in- Nox 
creaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often | 
fatal, by long faſting. Old people, when their 
ſtomachs are empty, are frequently ſeized with gid- 
dineſs, head-achs, and faintneſs. Theſe com- 

laints may generally be removed by a piece of 

read and a glaſs of wine, or taking any other 
ſolid food; which plainly points out the method 
of preventing ba. RR 

It is more than ' probable, that many of the 
ſudden deaths, which happen in the advanced pe- 
riods of life, are occaſioned by faſting too long, 


decline of life, never to allow their ſtomachs to be 
too long empty. Many people take nothing but 
a few cups of tea and a little bread, from nine 
o'clock at night till two or three next afternoon. Bo 
Such may be ſaid to faſt almoſt three-fourths of 


LY 


their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the a 


petite, vitiate the humours, and fill the bowels - 
with wind; all which might be prevented by a ſas 
lid breakfaſt, Th f A e 8 , 
It is a very common practice to eat a light break- 
faſt and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be 
reverſed, When people ſup late, their ſupper 
ſhould be very light; but the breakfaſt ought al- 


ways to be ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper; - 


goes ſoon to bed, and riſes betimes in the morn» 
FA ing, 
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ing; he will be ſure to find an appetite for his 


breakfaſt, and he may freely indulge it. 

The ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo 
much from faſting as the weak and delicate; but 
they run great hazard from its oppoſite, viz, re- 
pletion. Many diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers, are the 
effect of a plethora, or too great fulneſs of the veſ- 


ſels. Strong people, in high health, have gene- 
rally a great quantity of blood and other humours. 
When theſe are ſuddenly increaſed, by an over- 


charge of 'rich and nouriſhing diet, the veſſels be- 


come too much diſtended, and obſtructions and 
inflammations enſde. Hence ſo many people are 


ſeized with inflammatory and eruptive fevers after 


- feaſt or debauch. 
All great and ſudden changes in diet are dan- 


gerous. What the ſtomach has been long ac- 


cuſtomed to digeſt, though leſs wholeſome, will 


agree better with it than food of a more ſalutary 


nature which it has not been uſed to. When there- 


ſore a change becomes neceſſary, it ought always to 


de made gradually; a ſudden tranſition from a poor 


and low, to a rich and luxurious diet, or the con- 


trary, might ſo diſturb the functions of the body 


as to endanger health, or even to occaſion death 


| itſelf. 


When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underſtood as condemning every ſmall de- 
viation from it. It is next to impoſſible for E 
at all times to avoid ſome degree of exceſs, and 


| living too much by rule might make even the 


ſmalleſt deviation dangerous. It may therefore be 
prudent to vary a little, ſometimes taking more, 
ſometimes leſs, than the uſual quantity of meat and 
drink, provided always that a due regard be had to 
moderation? h e 
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CHAP. IV. 

or ATR + $2012 
- UNWHOLESOME air i is a very ee cauſe 


of | diſeaſes, Few are aware of the danger 


ariſing from it. People generally pay ſome atten- 
tion to what they eat and drink, but ſeldom regard 


what goes into the lungs, though the latter eyes £ 


often more ſuddenly fatal than the former. 


Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moſt 
bodies with which it comes into contact, and is 


often ſo repleniſhed: with thoſe. of -a noxious qua- 
lity, as to occaſion immediate death. But ſuch 


violent effects ſeldom happen, as people are gene- 


rally on their guard againſt them. The leſs per- 
ceptible influences of bad air prove more gene- 
rally hurtful to mankind; we ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to point out ſome of theſe, and to ſhew 
from whence the danger chiefly ariſes. 0 
Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 


greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moiſture, 


&c. renders it unwholeſome: for example, that 
which is too hot diſſipates the watry parts of the 


blood, exalts the bile, and renders the whole hu- 
mours aduſt and thick. Hence proceed bilious and 
inflammatory fevers, cholera morbus, &c. Very 


cold air obſtructs the perſpiration, conſtringes the 
ſolids, and condenſes the fluids. It occaſions rheu- 
matiſms, coughs, and catarrhs, with other diſeaſes 


of the throat and breaſt. Air that is too moiſt de- 
ſtroys the elaſticity or ſpring of the ſolids, induces 
3 or lax conſtitutions, and diſpoſes the 


dy to agues, or intermitting fevers, dropſies, &c. 
Whereyer great numbers of people are crowded 
into one place, if the air has not a free circulation, 
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16 OF AIX. 


5 ſoon becomes unwholeſome, Hence it is that 
delicate perſons are ſo apt to turn ſick or faint in 
crowded churches, aſſemblies, or any place where 
the air is injured by vrenthung, fires, candles, or 
the like. 

In great cities ſo many things tend to contami- 
nate the air, that it is no wonder it proves ſo fa- 
tal to the inhabitants. The air in cities is not only 
breathed repeatedly over, but is likewiſe loaded 
with ſulphur, ſmoke, and other exhalations, be- 
ſides the vapours continually ariſing from innume- 
rable putrid 1 as dunghills, ſlaughter- 
Houſes, &c. Mble care ſhould be taken to 
keep the ſtreets oof la « ces open and wide, that 
the air may have a free current through them, 
They ought. likewiſe — be kept very clean. No- 
thing tends more to pollute and contaminate the 
air of a city than dirty ſtreets. 

It is very common in this country to have 
church-yards in the middle of populous cities, 
Whether this be the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, 
or owing to the increaſe of fuch towns, is a matter 
of no conſequence. Whatever gave riſe to the 
cuſtom, it is a bad one. It is habit alone which 
reconciles us to theſe things; by means of which 
the moſt ridiculous, nay pernicious cuſtoms, often 
become ſacred. Certain it is, that thouſands of 
putrid carcaſles, ſo near the ſurface of the earth, in 
a place where the air is confined, cannot fail to 
oor it; and that ſuch air, when breathed into the 
lungs, muſt occaſion diſcaſes *. 
- Burying within churches is a practice ſtill more 
deteſtable. The air in churches is ſeldom good, 


In moſt eaſtern countries it was eee to bury the dead 
gt ſome diſtance from any town. As this practiee obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and alſo the Romans, it is ſtrange that the 
weſtern parts of Europe ſhould not N W 8 y_ _—_— 
Lat Tae indebla, Wt : 


and 
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und the eflovia from putrid carcaſſes muſt render it 

ſtill worſe. Churches are commonly old buildings _ 
with arched roofs. They are ſeldom open above 
once a week, are never ventilated by fires nor open 
windows, and rarely kept clean. This occaſions 


that damp, muſty, unwholeſome ſmell which one 


feels upon entering a church, and renders it a 


- unſafe place for the weak and valgtudinary. Theſe 


inconveniences might, in a greAWrmeaſure, be ob- 
viated, by prohibiting all perſons from burying. 
within churches, by keeping them clean, and per- 
mitting a ſtream of freſh air to pals frequently 
through them, by opening oppoſite doors and Win- 
dos. 5 ER 5 
Wherever air ſtagnates long, it becomes un- 
wholeſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined 
in jails not only contract mib fevers them - 
ſelves, but often communicate them to others. 


Nor are many of the holes, for we cannot call them 


houſes, poſſeſſed by the poor in great towns, much 
better than jails, Theſe low dirty habitarions are 
the very lurking-places of bad air and contagious . 
diſeaſes. Such as live in them ſeldom enjoy good 
health; and their children commonly die young. 


In the choice of a houſe, thoſe who have it in their 
power ought always to pay the greateſt attention 


* - 


ro open free. air, TED 
The various methods which luxury has. invented 
to make houſes clofe and warm, contribute not a 
little to render them unwholeſome. No houſe can 
be wholeſome unleſs the air has a free paſſage 
through it. For which reaſon houſes ought daily 
to be ventilated, by opening oppoſite windows, and 
admitting a current of freſh air into every room. 


Beds, inſtead of being made up as ſoon as people 
riſe out of them, ought to be turned down, and 


expoſed to the freſh air from the open windows 
through the day. This would expel any noxious 
8 Hens | 18 t vapour, 

9 


* 


vapour, and could not fail to promote the health. 
of the inhabitants. 1 — MM 4 
In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &c. where that cannot 
be conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. 
The method of expelling foul, and introducing 
freſh air, by means of ventilators, is a moſt ſalu- 
tary invention, and is indeed the moſt uſeful of 


all our modern medical improvements. It is ca- 


pable of univerſſ application, and is fraught with 
numerous advantages, both to thoſe in health and 
| fickneſs. In all places, where numbers of people 
are crowded together, ventilation becomes abſa- 
lutely neceſſary. i f | 

Air which ſtagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c.- 
is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 
avoided as the moſt deadly poiſon. It often kills 

' almoſt as quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, 

people ſhould be very cautious in opening cellars 
that have been long ſhut, or going down into 
deep wells or pits, eſpecially if they have. been 
kept cloſe covered“. 4 | 
Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe 
to ſleep in ſmall apartments. This conduct is very 
imprudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be 
well aired; as it is generally occupied in the night 
only, when all doors and windows are ſhut. if a 
fire be kept in it, the danger from a ſmall room 
becomes ſtill greater. Numbers have been ſtifled 
when aſleep by a fire in a ſmall apartment, which 
is always hurtful. 5 ; EP, 
Thoſe who are obliged, on account of buſineſs, 
to ſpend the day in cloſe towns, ought, if poſſible, 
to lleep in the country. Breathing free air in the 


We have daily accounts of perſons who loſe their lives by 
| going down into deep wells and other places where the air ſtag- 
nates; all theſe accidents might be prevented by only letting 
down a lighted candle before them, and ſtopping when they per- 
ceive it go out; yet this precaution, ſimple as it is, is ſeldom __ 

A, | night 


night will, in ſome meaſure, make up for the want 
of it through the day. This practice would have 
a greater effe in patient jm. the health of citizens 

than is commonly imagine. > 

Delicate perſons ought, as much as poſlible, to 
avoid che air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such per- 
ſons- ſhould. avoid cities as they would the plague. 
The hypochondriac. are likewiſe much. hurt by it. 

I have often ſeen perſons ſo much afflicted with this 
malady while in town, that it ſeemed impoſſible 
for them to live, who, upon being removed to the 
country, were immediately relieved. The ſame 

_ obſervation holds with regard to nervous and hy- 
ſterie women. Many people, indeed, have it not 

| in their power to change their ſituation in queſt of 
better air. All we can ſay to ſuch perſons is, that 
they ſhould. go as often abroad into the open air - 
as they can, that they ſhould admit freſh- air fre- 
2 into their houſes, and take care to keep 
them very clean. N DOD 
It was neceſſary in former times, for ſafety, to 
ſurround cities, colleges, and even ſingle houſes, 
with high walls. Theſe, by obſtructing the free 
current of air, never fail to render ſuch places 

damp and unwholeſome, As ſuch walls are now, 
in moſt parts of this country, become uſeleſs, they 

ought to be pulled down, and every method taken 
to admit a free paſſage tothe air. Proper attention 
to Alx and CLEANLINESS would tend more to pre- 
ſerve the health of mankind, than all theendeavours 
of the faculty. | 
Surrounding houſes too cloſely with planting, or 
thick woods, likewiſe tends to render the air un- 

_ wholeſome, Wood not only obſtructs the free cur- 
rent of the air, but ſends forth great quantities of 
moiſt exhalations, which render it conſtantly damp. 
Wood is very agreeable at a proper diſtance ee 2 
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80 en Ar 
houſe, but ſhould never be planted too near it, eſpe- 


cially in a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's 


ſeats in England are rendered very unwholeſome from 


the great quantity of wood which ſurrounds them. 
Houſes ſituated in low marſhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ſtagnating water, are likewiſe un- 
wholeſome. Waters which ſtagnate not only render 
the air damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the moſt dangerous and fatal diſeaſes. 
Thoſe who are obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, 


ought to make choice of the dryeſt ſituations they 
can find, to live generouſly, and to pay the ſtricteſt 
regard to cleanlineſs, _ nen 
If freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe in health, it is 


þM1 more ſo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives 


for want of it. The notion that ſick people muſt be 
kept very hot, is ſo common, that one can hardly 


enter the chamber where a patient lies, without 


being ready to faint, by reaſon of the hot ſuffocat- 


ing ſmell. How this muſt affect the ſick any one 
may judge. No medicine is ſo beneficial to the ſick 
as freſh air. Ir is the moſt reviving of all cordials, 
if it be adminiſtered with prudence. We are not, 


however, to throw open doors and windows at ran- 


dom upon the fick. Freſh air is to be let into the 

chamber gradually, and, if poſſible, by opening 

the windows of ſome other apartment. | 
The air of a fick perſon's chamber may be greatly 


freſnened, and the patient much revived, by ſprink- 
ling the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, 

juice of lemon, or any other ſtrong vegetable acid. 
In places where numbers of ſick are crowded into 


the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 


ſame apartment, the frequent admiſſion of freſh air 


becomes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpi- 
tals, &c. are often rendered ſo noxious, for want of 
proper ventilation, that the ſick run more hazard 


from them than from the diſeaſe. This is particu- 


z * 


larly 


OF EXERCISE 8 
larly the caſe: when putrid fevers; dyſenteries, and 
other infectious diſeaſes prevail. 

Phyſicians, ſurgeons, and others who attend ho- 
ſpitals, ought, for their own ſafety; to take care that 
they be e ventilated. Such perſons as are 
| obliged to ſpend moſt of their time amongſt the ſick, 
run great hazard of being themſelves infected when 
the air is bad. All hoſpitals, and places of recep- 
tion for the ſick, ought to have an open ſituation, at 
ſome diſtance from any great town, and ſuch patients 


+ 


be ſuffered to come near the reſt “. 


CHAP; >. 
OF EXERCISE. 
ANY people look upon the neceſſity man is 


M under of earning his bread by labour, as a 
curſe, Be this as it may, it is evident from the 


as labour under any infectious diſeaſe ought never to "I 


ſtructure of the body, that exerciſe is not leſs neceſ- 


ſary than food for the preſervation of health: thoſe 
whom poverty obliges to labour for daily bread, are 
not only the moſt healthy, but generally the moſt 
happy part of mankind. Induſtry ſeldom fails to place 
ſuch above want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of 
90 This is peculiarly the caſe with thoſe who 
live by the culture of the ground. The great in- 
creaſe of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the longe- 

vity of ſuch as follow agriculture every where, evi- 


dently prove it to be the moſt healthful as well as 
the moſt uſeful employment. 


A year ſeldom paſſes that we do not hear of ſome hoſpital 
phyſician or ſurgeon having loſt his life by an hoſpital fever 
caught from his patients. For this they have themſelves alone 


to blame, Their N are either in an improper ſituation, or 
they are too careleſs with regard to their own conduct. 


| "WOE. | The 
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82 OF EXERCISE. 
The love of activity ſhews itſelf very early in man. 
So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth can- 
not be reſtrained from exerciſe, even by the fear of 
puniſhment. Our love of motion is ſurely a ſtrong 
proof of its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition 
in vain. It ſeems to be a catholic law throughout 
the whole animal creation, that no creature, without 
exerciſe, ſhould enjoy health, or be able to find ſub- 
fiſtence. Every creature, except man, takes as much 
of it as is neceſſary. He alone, and ſuch animals as 
ure under his direction, deviate from this original 
law, and they ſuffer acrordingly. 125 
Inactivity never fails to induce an univerſal re- 
Jaxation of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to 
innumerable diſeaſes. When the ſolids are relaxed, 
neither the digeſtion, nor any of the ſecretions, can 
be duly performed. In this caſe, the worſt conſe- 
quences muſt enſue. How can perſons who loll 
all day in eaſy chairs, and ſleep all night on beds of 
down, fail to be relaxed? Nor do ſuch, greatly mend 
the matter, who never ſtir abroad but in a coach, 
ſedan, or ſuch like. Theſe elegant pieces of luxury 
are become ſo common, that the inhabitants of great 
towns ſeem to be in ſome danger of loſing the uſe 
of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one 
40 walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridi- 
culous would it ſeem, to a perſon unacquainted with 
modern luxury, to behold the young and healthy 
ſwinging along on the ſhoulders of their fellow- rea- 
tures! or to ſee a fat carcaſe, over- run with diſeaſes 
occaſioned by inativity, dragged through the ſtreets 
by half a dozen horſes * ! TED 


It is not neceſſity, but faſhion, which makes che uſe of car. 
riages ſo common. There are many people who have not exer- 
ciſe enough to keep their humours from ſtagnation, who yet dare 
not venture to make a viſit to their next neighbours, but in a coach 
or ſedan, left they ſhould be looked down upon. Strange, that 
men ſhould be ſuch fools as to be laughed out of the uſe of their 
Umbe, or to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece 
of yanity, or to comply with a ridiculous faſhion ! 
| , | Glandular 


OF EXERCISE. 33 
SGlandular obſtructions, vow ſo common, ge- 
nerally proceed from inactivity. Theſe are the maſt 
obſtinate of maladies. So long as the liver, kid- 
nies, and other glands, duly perform their func- 
tions, health is ſeldom impaired; but, when they 
fail, nothing can reſtore it. Exerciſe is almoſt the 
only cure we know for glandular obſtructions; in- 
deed, it does not always ſucceed as a remedy; but 
there is reaſon to believe that it would ſeldom fail 
to prevent theſe complaints, were it uſed in due 
time, One thing is certain, that, amongſt thoſe 
who take ſufficient exerciſe, glandular diſeaſes are 


very little known; whereas the indolent and inaQtive 


are ſeldom free from them. | . 
Weak nerves are the conſtant companions of in- 
activity. Nothing: but exerciſe and open air can 
brace and ſtrengthen the nerves, or prevent the end- 
leſs train of diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed 
ſtate of theſe organs. We ſeldom hear the actiye or 
laborious complain of nervous diſeaſes; theſe are 
reſerved for the ſons of caſe and affluence. Many 
have been completely cured of theſe diſorders by 
being reduced, from a ſtate of opulence, to labour 
pH daily bread. This plainly points out the 
ſources from whence nervous diſeaſes flow, and the 
means by which they may be prevented. 
It is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where 
the perſpiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the caſe where exerciſe is neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perſpira- 
tion 15 retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occaſions the gout, fevers, rheumatiſm, &c. 
Exerciſe alone would prevent many of thoſe diſeaſes 
which cannot be cured, and would remove others 
where medicine proves ine ffectual. 9 


A late author“, in his excellent treatiſe on health, 
ſays, that che weak and valetudinary ought to make 
ä * Cheyne, | 


G2 exerciſe 


84 OF EXERCISE. 
exerciſe a part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whoſe. buſineſs does not oblige them to 
take ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificers“, 
ſhop-keepers, ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought 
to uſe exerciſe as regularly as they take food. This 
might generally be done without any interruption to 
buſineſs or real loſs of time. | | 
No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cuſtom of lying a-bed too long in a 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns. 
1 The inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe before eight or 
: = nine o'clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
1 beſt time for exerciſe, while the ſtomach is empty, 
and the body refreſhed with ſleep. Beſides, the 
morning air braces and ſtrengthens the nerves, and, 
in ſome meaſure, anſwers the purpoſe of a cold 
bath. Let any one who has been accuſtomed to 
lie a-bed till eight or nine o'clock, riſe by ſix or 
ſeven, ſpend a covple of hours in walking, riding, 
or any active diverſion without doors, and he will 
find his ſpirits cheerful and ſerene through the day, 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and ſtrength- 
ened. Cuſtom ſoon renders early riſing agreeable, 
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* Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by wo- 
men. They bear confinement much better than men, and are 
fitter for every kind of buſineſs which does not require much 
ſtrength. It is ridiculous enough to ſee a luſty fellow making 
pins, needles, or watch-wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
of huſbandry are carried on by the other ſex. The fact is, we 
want men for laborious employments, while one half of the other 
| ſex are rendered uſeleſs for want of occupations ſuited to their 
- ſtrength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we 
mould not ſee ſuch numbers of them proſtitute themſelves for 
- bread, nor find ſuch a want of men for the important purpoſes of 
navigation, 22 &c. An eminent filk manufacturer told 
me, that he found women anſwer better for that buſineſs, than 
men; and that he had lately taken a great many girls appren- 
tices as filk-weavers, I hope his example will be followed by 
many others. | | « | 
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OF EXERCISE. 85 
and nothing contributes more to the preſervation of 


health. / | | 
The inactive are continually complaining of pains . - 


of the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c. Theſe 
complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only 
be cured by a vigorous courſe of exerciſe, to which 
indeed they ſeldom fail to yield. _ | 
Exerciſe, if poſſible, ought always to be taken 
in the open air. When that cannot be done, vari- 
ous methods may be contrived for exerciſing the 
body within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, 
fencing, &c. It is not neceſſary to adhere ſtrictly 
to any particular kind of exerciſe, The beſt way 
is to take them by turns, and to uſe that longeſt 
which is moſt ſuitable to the ſtrength and conſti- 
tution. Thoſe kinds of exerciſe which give action 
to moſt of the bodily organs, are always to be pre- 
ferred, as walking, running, riding, digging, ſwim- 
ming, and ſuch like, . 
It is much to be regretted, that active and manly 
diverſions are now ſo little practiſed. Diverſions 
make people take more exerciſe than they other- 
wiſe would do, and are of the greateſt ſervice to 
ſuch as are not under the neceſſity of labouring 
for their bread. As active diverſions loſe ground, 
thoſe of a ſedentary kind ſeem to prevail. Seden- 
tary diverſions are of no other uſe but to conſume 
time. Inſtead of relieving the mind, they often 
require more thought than either ſtudy or buſineſs, | 
Every thing that induces people to fir ſtill, unleſs 
it be ſome neceſſary employment, ought to be 
avoided. | 
The diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe 
are, hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, hand- 
ball, golff “, &c. Theſe exerciſe the limbs, pra- 
mote 


= 


* Gol# is a diverſion very common in North Britain. It is 
well calculated for exerciſing oY body, and may always be —_ | 
3. | n 
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mote perſpiration, and the other ſecretions. They 
likewiſe ſtrengthen the lungs, and give firmneſs 
and agility to the whole body.  _ | 
Such as can, ovght to ſpend two or three hours 
a-day on horſeback; thoſe who cannot ride, ſhould 
employ the {ame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould 
never be continued too long. Over- fatigue pre- 
vents the benefit of exerciſe, and inſtead of ſtrength- 
ening the body tends to weaken it. <8 
Every man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome fort 
of neceſſity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like other 
vices when indulged, gains ground, and at length 
becomes agreeable. Hence many who were fond 
of exerciſe in the early part of life, become quite 
averſe from it afterwards. This is the caſe of 
moſt hypochondriac and gouty people, which ren- 
ders their diſeaſes in a great meaſure incurable. 
_ In ſome covntries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome me- 
- Chanical employment. Whether ſuch laws were 
deſigned for the preſervation of health, or the en- 
couragement of manufacture, is a queſtion of no 
importance. Certain it is, that if gentlemen were 
frequently to amuſe and exerciſe themſelves in this 
way, it might have many good effects. They 
would at leaſt derive as much honour from a few 
maſterly ſpecimens of their own workmanſhip, as 
from the character of having ruined moſt of their 
companions by gaming or drinking. Beſides, men 
of leiſure, by applying themſelves to the mecha- 
nical arts, might improve them, to the great bene- 
fit of ſociety. | wo 
Indolence not only occaſions diſeaſes, and ren- 
ders men uſeleſs to Keie but promotes all man- 
ner of vice. To ſay a man is idle, is little better 
than calling him vicious. The mind, if not en- 
in ſuch moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigne, It has 


greatly the preference over cricket, ten bis, or any of choſe games 
which cannot be played without violence. 2 
VHF gaged 
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| in ſome uſefu): purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt 
of ideal pleafures, or impreſſed with the appre- 
henſion of ſome imaginary. evil. From theſe 
ſources proceed moſt of the miſeries of mankind. 
Certainly man was never intended to be idle. In- 
activity fruſtrates the very deſign of his creation; 
whereas an active life is the beſt. guardian of vir- 
tue, and the greateſt preſervative of health. 


1 it. 


CHAP. VI. 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING, 


GLEEF, as well as diet, ought to be duly re- 
gulated. Too little ſleep weakens the nerves, 
exhauſts the ſpirits, and occaſions diſeaſes; and too 
much renders the mind dull, the body groſs, and 
diſpoſes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other com- 
plaints of a ſimilar nature. A medium ought 
therefore to be obſerved; but this is not eaſy to 
fix. Children require more fleep than grown per- 
ſons, the laborious than the idle, and ſuch as eat 
and drink freely, than thoſe who live abſtemiouſlly. 
Befides, the real quantity of ſleep cannot be mea» 
ſured by time; as one perſon will be more re- 
freſhed by five or fix hours ſleep, than another by 

eight or ten, IF | | 
Children may always be allowed to take as much 
ſleep as they pleaſe; but, for adults, fix or ſeven 
hours 1s certainly ſufficient, and no one ought to 
exceed eight. Thoſe who lie a- bed more than eight 
hours may ſlumber, but they can hardly be ſaid to 
ſleep; ſuch generally toſs and dream away the 
fore - part of the night, fink to reſt towards morn- 
ing, and doſe till noon, The beſt way to make 
ſleep ſound and refreſhing is to riſe betimes. The 
cuſtom of lying a- bed for nine or ten hours, not 
| . anf 
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only makes the ſleep leſs refreſhing, but relazeg 
the ſolids, and greatly weakens the conſtitution. 
Nature points out night as the proper ſeaſon for 
ſleep. Nothing more certainly deſtroys the con- 
ſtitution than night-watching. It is great pity that 
a practice ſa deſtructive to health ſhould: be fa 
much -in- faſhion. How quickly the want of reft 
in due ſeaſon will blaſt the moſt blooming com- 
plexion, or ruin the beſt conſtitution, is evident 


from the ghaſtly countenances of thoſe who, as 


the phraſe is, turn day into pight, and night 
into day. e k | | 
To make erf refreſhing, the following things 
are requiſite: Firſt, to take ſufficient exerciſe in 
the open air; to avoid ſtrong tea or coffee; next, 
to cat a light ſupper; and laſtly, to lie down with 
a mind as cheerful and ſerene as poſſible. | 
It is certain that too much exerciſe will pre- 
vent ſleep, as well as too little. We ſeldom how- 
ever hear the active and laborious complain of reſt- 
leſs nights. It 1s the indolent and ſlothful wha 
generally haye theſe complaints. Is it any wonder 
that a bed of down ſhould not be refreſhing to a 
perſon who fits all day in an eaſy chair? A great 
part of the pleaſure of life conſiſts in alternate reſt 
and motion; but they who neglect the latter can 
never reliſh the former. The laboprer enjoys more 
true luxury in plain food and ſound ſleep, than is 
to be found in ſumptuous tables and downy pillows, 
where exerciſe is wanting. at? : 
That light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, is true even 
to a proverb. Many perſons, if they exceed the 
leaſt at that meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; 
and, if they fall aſleep, the load and oppreſſion 
on their ſtomach and ſpirits occaſion frightful 
dreams, broken and diſturbed repoſe, the night- 


mare, &c. Were the ſame perſons to go to bed 


vith a light ſupper, or fit up till that meal was 


. n 
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pretty well digeſted, they would enjoy ſound ſleep, 
and riſe refreſhed and chert There are indeed 
ſome people who cannot ſleep unleſs they have eat 
fome ſolid food at night, but this does not imply 
the neceſſity of a heavy ſupper ; beſides, theſe are 
generally perſons who have accuſtomed themſelves 
to this method, and who do not take a ſufficient 
quantity of ſolid food and exerciſe. | | 
Nothing more certainly diſturbs our repoſe than 
anxiety. When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom” 
enjoys ſound ſleep. That greateſt of human bleſſ- 
ings flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the 
cheerful, and the gay, This is a ſufficient reaſon 
why every man ſhould endeavour to be as eaſy in 
his mind as poſſible when he goes to reſt. © Many, 
by-indulging grief and anxious thought, have ba- 
niſhed ſound ſleep ſo long, that they could never 
afterwards enjoy it. | 5 | 
Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, 

is generally reckoned moſt refreſhing. Whether 
this be the effect of habit or not, is hard to ſay; 
but as moſt people are accuſtomed to go early to 
bed when young, it may be preſumed that fleep, 
at this ſeaſon, will prove moſt refreſhing to them 
ever after. Whether the fore-part of the night be 
beſt for ſleep or not, ſurely the fore-part of the 
day is fitteſt both for buſineſs and amuſement. 1 


hardly ever knew an early riſer who did not enjoy 
a good ſtate of health *, ' 


/ Clothing. . 


The clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate. 
Cuftom has no doubt a very great influence in this 
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article; but no cuſtom. can ever change the na- 
ture of things ſo far, as to render the ſame clothing 
fit for an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the iſland 
of Jamaica. It is not indeed neceſſary to obſerve 


an exact proportion betwixt the quantity of clothes 


we wear, and the degree of latitude which we in- 
habit; but, at the ſame time, proper attention 
ought to be paid to it, as well as to the open- 
neſs of the. country, the frequency and violence 
of ſtorms, &c. | 


In youth, while the blood is hot and the per- 


Fpiration free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body 
with a great quantity of clothes; but, in the de- 
cline of life, when the ſkin-becomes rigid and the 
humours more cool, the clothing ſhould be in- 
creaſed. Many diſeaſes in the latter period of life 

roceed from a defect of perſpiration: theſe may, 
in ſomè meaſure, be prevented by a ſuitable addition 


to the clothing, or by wearing ſuch as are better 
calculated for promoting the diſcharge from the 


ſkin, as clothes made of cotton, flannel, &c. 


The clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the 


ſeaſon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for ſummer, which is by no means ſufficient for 


winter. The greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary 


in making theſe changes. We ought neither to 
put off our winter clothes too ſuon, nor to wear our 
ſummer ones too long. In this country, the winter 
often ſets in very early with great rigour, and we have 


frequently cold weather even after the commence- 


ment of the ſummer months. It would likewiſe 
be prudent not to make the change all at once, but 
to do it gradually ; and indeed the changes of ap- 
parel in this climate ought to be very inconſider- 
able, r among thoſe who have paſſed the 
meridian of li ag" | | 

: | Clothes 


wht 


| ” | "3 | : : * 
*. That colds kill more than plagues, is an old obſervation; and, 
with regard to this country, it holds ſtrictly true. Every a” 
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Clothes often become hurtful by their being 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of pride or va- 
nity. Mankind in all ages ſeem to have confidered . . 
clothes in this view; accordingly their faſhion and - 
figure have been continually varying, with very 
little regard either to health, the climate, or con- 
veniency: a farthingale, for example, may be very 
neceſſary in hot ſouthern elimates, but ſurely no- 
thing can be more ridiculous in the cold regions of 
the north. 

Even the human ſhape is ofren attempted to be 
mended by dreſs, and thoſe who know no better 
believe that mankind would be monſters without 
its aſſiſtance. All attempts of this nature are 
highly pernicious. The moſt deſtructive of them 
in this country is that of ſqueezing the ſtomach 
and bowels into as narrow 4 compaſs as poſſible, to 
procure, what is falſely called, a fine ſhape. By 
this practice the action of the ſtomach and bowels, 
the motion of the heart and lungs, and almoſt all 
the vital functions, are obſtructed. Hence pro- 
ceed indigeſtions, ſyncopes, or fainting fits, coughs, 

conſumptions of the lungs, and other complaints 
fo common among females. SRI | 

The feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſure. How 
a ſmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will 
not pretend to ſay; but certain it is, that this no- 
tion has made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine- 
tenths of mankind are troubled with corns: a diſ- 
eaſe that'is ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait 
ſhoes. Corns are not only very troubleſome, bur 
by rendering people unable to walk, they max 


of diſcernment, however, will perceive, that moſt of the colds 
which prove ſo deſtructive to the inhabitants of Britain are owing 
to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm days in 
March or April induce them to throw off their winter gar- 
ments, without conſidering that our moſt penetrating colds ge- 
nerally happen in May. PS: 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe be conſidered as the remote cauſe of other 
diſeaſes*. F | Ip 
The fize and figure of the ſhoe ought certainly 
- to be adapted to the foot. In children the feet are 
as well ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the 
toes as free and eaſy as that of the fingers; yet 
few perſons in the advanced periods of life are able 
to make any uſe of their toes. They are generally, 
by narrow ſhoes, ſqueezed all of a heap, and often 
laid over one another in ſuch a manner as to be 
rendered altogether incapable of motion. Nor is 
the high heel leſs hurtful than the narrow toe, A 
lady may ſeem taller for walking on her tiptoes, 
but ſhe will never walk well in this manner. It 
ſtrains her joints, diſtorts her limbs, makes her 
ſtoop, and utterly deſtroys all her eaſe and grace- 
fulneſs of motion: it is entirely owing to ſhoes 
with high heels and narrow toes, that not one fe- 
male in ten can be ſaid to walk well. 
In fixing on the clothes, due care ſhould be taken 
to avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. 
when drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 
motion and uſe of the parts about which they are 
bound, but likewiſe obſtruct the circulation of the 
blood, which prevents the equal nouriſhment and 
growth of. theſe parts, and occaſions various diſ- 
eaſes. Tight bandages about the neck, as ſtocks, 
cravats, necklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous, 
They obſtruct the blood in its courſe from the 
brain, by which means headachs, vertigos, apo- 
plexies, and other fatal diſeaſes are often occa- 
i ſioned. „ 4 3 1 3 


We often ſee perſons, who are rendered quite lame by the F 
nails of their toes having grown into the fleſh, and frequently 
hear of mortifications proceeding from this cauſe. All theſe, . 
and many other inconveniencies attending the feet, mult be im- 


puted ſolely to the ule of ſhort and ſtrait ſhoes. 5 
8 3 The 
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The perfection of dreſs is to be eaſy and clean. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one 
to make himſelf. a ſlave to fine clothes. Such a 
one, and many ſuch there are, would rather remain 
as fixt as a ſtatue from morning till night, than diſ- 
compoſe a ſingle hair or alter the poſition of a pin. 
Were we to recommend any particular pattern for 
dreſs, it would be that which is worn by the peo- 
ple called Quakers. They are always neat, clean, 


and often elegant, without any thing ſuperfluous. 


What others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and 
ribands, they 'beſtow —_ ſuperior” cleanlineſs. 
Finery is only the affectation of dreſs, and very 
often covers a great deal of dirt. i Wen O08 . 
We ſhall only add, with regard to clothing, that 
it ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the period of life; but like- 
wiſe to the temperature and conſtitution. ” Robuſt 
perſons are- able to endure either cold or heat berter 
than the delicate; conſequently. may be leſs atten- 
tive to their clothing. But the preciſe quantity of 
clothes neceſſary for any perſon cannot be deter- 
mined by reaſoning.” It is entirely a matter of ex— 
perience, and every man is the beſt judge for him- 
ſelf what quantity of clothes is neceſſary to keep 


The celebrated Boerhaave uſed to ſay, that * body ſuffered 


by cold ſave fools and beggars; the latter not being able to pro- 


cure Clothes, and the former not having ſenſe to wear them, Be 

this as it may, I can with the ſtricteſt truth declare, that in many 

caſes where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I 
have cured the patient by recommending thick ſhoes, 'a flannel 

. waiſtcoat and drawers, a pair of under ſtockings, or a flannel 
petticoat, to be worn during the cold ſeaſon at leaſt. 
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CHAP. -VIL 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 


A MODERN author * obſerves, that tem- 
perance and exerciſe are the two beſt phy- 
ficians in the world. He might have added, that 
if theſe were duly regarded, there would be little 
occaſion ſor any other. Temperance may juſtly 
be called the parent of health; yet numbers of 
mankind act as if they thought diſeaſes and death 
too ſlow in their progreſs, and by intemperance 
and debauch ſeem as it were to ſolicit their ap- 
Proach. 7 7 Ed | FS 
The danger of intemperance appears from the 
very conſtruction of the human body. Health 
depends on that ſtate of the ſolids and fluids 
which fits them for the due performance of the 
vital functions; and, while theſe go regularly on, 
we are ſound and well; but whatever diſturbs 
them neceſſarily impairs © health. + Intemperance 
never fails to diſorder the whole animal aco- 
nomy; it hurts the digeſtion, relaxes; the nerves, 
renders the different ſecretions irregular, vitiates 
the humours, and occaſions numberleſs diſeaſes. 
The analogy between the nouriſhment of plants 
and animals affords a ſtriking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moiſture and manure greatly pro- 
| mote vegetation; yet an over-quantity of either will 
entirely deſtroy it. The beſt things becomes hurt- 
ful, nay deſtructive, when carried to exceſs, Hence 
we learn, that the higheſt degree of human wiſdom 
conſiſts in regulating our appetites and paſſions ſo as 
to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly which en- 


OY 
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titles us to the character of rational beings. The 
flave of appetite will ever be the diſgrace of human 
nature. | | Fs! „ 
The Author of Nature hath endued us with vari- 
ous paſſions, for the propagation of the ſpecies, the 
preſervation of the individual, &c. Intemperande 
is the abuſe of theſe paſſions; and moderation confiſts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
'tented with ſatisfying the ſimple calls of Nature, 
create artificial wants, and are perpetually in ſearchof 
ſomething that may gratify them; but imaginary 
wants never can be gratified. Nature is content 
with little; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence 
the epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee, ſel- 
dom ſtop in their career, till their money or their 
conſtitution fails: then indeed they generally ſee 
their error when too late. A 8 
It is impoſſible to lay down fixt rules with re- 
gard to diet, on account of the different conſtitu- 
tions of mankind. The moſt ignorant perſon, how- 
ever, certainly knows what is meant by exceſs; and 
it is in the power of every man, if he chooſes, to 
avoid it. 0 n n 
The great rule of diet is to ſtudy ſimplicity. Na- 
ture delights in the moſt plain and ſimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates. 
Man alone riots at large, and ranfacks the whole 
creation in queſt of luxuries, to his own deſtruction. 
An elegant writer * of the laſt age ſpeaks thus of in- 
temperance in diet: * For my part, when I behold 
e a'faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence, 
fancy that J ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and 
-<c:Jethargies, -with' other innumerable diſtempers, - 
% lying in -ambuſcade among the diſhes.” © © 
Nor is intemperance-in other things leſs deftruc- 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the immode- 
rate purſuit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of in- 
| „ Addiſon. Se. Fe 
toxicating 
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toxicating liquors, ruin the beſt conſtitution! Indeed 
theſe vices generally go hand in hand. Hence it is 
that we ſo often behold the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus, even before they have arrived at the prime 
of life, worn out with diſeaſes, and haſting with ſwifr 
pace to an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the 
painful diſeaſes, and premature deaths, which are 
daily occaſioned by intemperance, it would be ſuf- 
ficient to make them ſhrink back with horror from 
the indulgence even of their darling pleaſures. 
Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone; 
the innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. 
How many wretched orphans are to be ſeen embra- 
cing dunghills, whoſe parents, regardleſs of the fu- 
ture, ſpent in riot and debauch what might have 
ſerved to bring up their offspring in a decent man- 
ner; How often do we behold the miſerable mother, 
with her helpleſs infants, pining in want, while the 
cruel father is indulging his inſatiate appetites? 
_. Families are not only reduced to miſery, but ven 
extirpated, by intemperance. Nothing tends ſo 
much to prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the 
lives of children, as the intemperance of parents. 
The poor man who labours all day, and at night 
lies down contented with his humble fare, can boaſt \ 
a numerous offspring, while his pampered lord, | 
ſunk in eaſe and luxury, often languiſhes without 
an heir to his ample fortunes. Even ſtates and em- : 
pires feel the influence of intemperance, and riſe or 
fall as it prevails. Dp 
Inſtead of mentioning. the different kinds of in- 
temperance, and pointing out their influence upon 
health, we ſhall only, by way of example, make a 
few obſervations on one particular ſpecies of that 
vice, viz. the abuſe of intoxicating liquors. 
Every act of intoxication puts Nature to the ex- 
pence of a fever, in order to diſcharge the poiſonous 
draught. When this is repeated almoſt every day, it 
| | 18 
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OF INTEMPERANCEK. 97 
is eaſy to foreſee the conſequences, That conſtitu- 
tion muſt be ſtrong indeed, which is able long to 
hold out under a daily fever! but fevers occaſioned 
by drinking do not always go off in a day; they® 
frequently end in an inflammation of the breaſt,” 
liver, or brain, and produce fatal effects. a: 

Though the drunkard ſhould nor fall by an acute 
diſeaſe, he ſeldom eſcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. 
Intoxicating liquors, when uſed to exceſs, weaken 
the bowels: and ſpoil the digeſtion; they deſtroy the 

wer of the nerves, and occaſion paralytic and con- 
vulſive diſorders; they likewiſe heat and inflame 
the blood, deſtroy its balſamic quality, render ic 
unfit for circulation, and the nouriſhment-of the 
body. Hence obſtructions, atrophies, dropſies, 
and conſumptions of the lungs. Theſe are the com- 
mon ways in which drunkards make their exit. 
Diſeaſes of this kind, when brought on by hard 
drinking, ſeldom admit of. a care. 2: 

Many people i injure their health by drinking, who 
auen get drunk. The continual habit of ſoaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not ſo violent, is 
not leſs pernicious. When the veſſels are kept con- 
ſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſ—- 
tions can neither be duly performed, nor the hu- 
mours properly prepared. Hence moſt people of 
this character are afflicted with the gout, the gravel,” 
ulcerous ſores in the legs, &c. If theſe diſorders do 
not appear, they are ſeized with low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriacal en, and other 8 of 1 in- 
digeſtiong—- 

Conſumptions are now ſo common, that it n 
thought one-tenth" of the inhabitants of great towns . 
die of that diſeaſe. Hard drinking is no doubt one 
of the cauſes to which we muſt impute the increaſe” 
of conſumptions. The great quantities of viſcid 
3 8 drank by —_ common people of wy "* 
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land, cannot fail to render the blood ſizy and unfit 
for circulation; from whence proceed obſtructions, 
and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great 
ale-drinkers who are not phthiſical: nor is that to be 
wondered at, conſidering the glutinous and almoſt 
indigeſtible nature of ſtrong ale. e e 
Thoſe who drink ardent ſpirits or ſtrong wines run 
ſtill greater hazard; theſe liquors heat and inflame 
the blood, and tear the tender veſſels of the lungs to 
pieces; yet ſo great is the conſumption of them in 
this country, that one would almoſt be induced to 
think the inhabitants lived upon them. L 
The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
19/18 misfortunes in life. The miſerable fly to it for re- 
Wl lief. It affords them indeed a temporary eaſe. But, 
WH. alas! this ſolace is ſhort-lived; and when it is over, 
Wl tht (pirdvibink. as: coped belberiticir uſual renee, 
| they had before been raiſed above it. Hence a re- 
petition of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and every freſh 
doſe makes way for another, till the unhappy 
wretch becomes a ſlave to the bottle, and at length 
falls a ſacrifice to what at firſt perhaps was taken 
only as a medicine. No man is ſo dejected as the 
drunkard when his debauch is gone off. Hence it 
is, that thoſe who have the greateſt flow of ſpirits 
while the glaſs circulates freely, are of all others the 
moſt melancholy when ſober, and often put an end 
to their own miſerable exiſtence in a fit of ſpleen or 
il humour. e 
We may form ſome notion of the immenſe quantity of ardent. 
ſpirits conſumed in Great Britain from this circumſtance; that in 
the city of Edinburgh and its environs, beſides the great quan- 
tity of foreign ſpirits duly entered, and the till greater quantity 
which 1s ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled, it is computed that above two 
thouſand private ſtills are conſtantly employed in preparing a 
poiſonous liquor called Molaſſes. The common uw e have got 
ſo univerſally into the habit of drinking this baſe ſpirit, L 3 
when a porter or labourer is ſeen reeling along the ſtreets, they 
ſay, he has got molaſſed. x 8 
PLS Drunkenneſs 
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Drunkenneſs not only proves deſtructive to health, 
but likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is 
ſtrange that creatures who value themſelves on ac- 
count of a ſuperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, 
ſhould take pleaſure in finking fo far below them. 
Were ſuch as voluntarily deprive themſelves of the 
uſe of reaſon, to continue ever after in that condi- 
tion, it would ſeem but a juſt puniſhment. Though 
this be not the conſequence of one act of intoxica- 
tion, it ſeldom fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a 
habitof drinking, the greateſt genius is often reduced 
to a mere idiot “. | : | | ag 
| Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young per- 
ſons. It heats their blood, impairs their ſtrength, 
and obſtructs their growth; beſides, the frequent uſe 
of ſtrong liquors in the early part of life deſtroys any 
benefit that might ariſe from them afterwards. 
Thoſe who make a practice of drinking generous 
liquors when young, cannot expect to reap any 
1 8 from them as a cordial in the decline of 
Drunkenneſs is not only in itſelf a moſt abomi- 
nable vice, but is an inducement to many others. 
There is hardly any crime ſo horrid that the drunk- 
ard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We 
have known mothers ſell their children's clothes, the 


It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and 
politeneſs, have not put the barbarous cuſtom of drinking to ex- 
ceſs out of faſhion. It is indeed leſs common in South Britain 
than it was formerly; but it ſtill prevails very much in the North, 
where this relic of barbarity is miſtaken for hoſpirality.' There 
no man is ſuppoſed to entertain his gueſts well, who does not 
make them drunk. Forcing. people to drink, is certainly the 

reateſt piece of rudeneſs that any man can be guilty of. Man- 
lineſs, complaiſance, or mere good-nature, may induce a man to 
take his glaſs, if urged to it, at a time when he might as well 
take poiſon. 'The cuſtom of drinking to exceſs has long been 
out of faſhion in France; and, as it begins to loſe ground e 
the politer part of the Engliſh, we hope it will ſoon be baniſhed. 
from every part of this iſland. | | hep 
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food that they ſnould have eat, and afterwards even 
the infants themſelves, in order to purchaſe the ac- 
curſed draught.” | 9 8 
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THE want of cleanlineſs is a fault which admits 


of no excuſe. Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is ſurely in the power of every perſon to 


be clean. The continual diſcharge from our bodies 
buy perſpiration, renders frequent change of apparel 


neceſſary. Changing apparel greatly promotes the 
ſecretion from the ſkin, ſo neceſſary for health. 
When that matter which ought to be carried off by 
rſpiration, is either retained in the body, or re- 
ſorbed from dirty clothes, it muſt occaſion diſeaſes. 
Diſeaſes of the ſkin are chiefly owing to want of 
cleanlineſs *. They may indeed be caught by in- 

| feftion, or brought on by poor living, unwhole- 
ſome food, &c. but they will ſeldom continue long 
Where cleanlineſs prevails. To the ſame cauſe mult 
we impute the various kinds of vermin which in- 
feſt, the human body, houſes, &c. Theſe may 
always be baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, and where- 
ever they abound, we have reaſon to believe it is 
neglected. BE e ee of: | ; 
One common cauſe of putrid and malignant fevers 
is the want of cleanlineſs. Theſe fevers commonly 
begin among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty houſes, 


Mr. Pot, in his ſurgical obſervations, mentions a diſeaſe 
which he calls the chimney-ſweepers cancer, as it is almoſt pecu- 
liar to that unhappy ſet of people. This he attributes to neglet᷑t 
of cleanlineſs, and with great juſtice, I am convinced, if that 
part of the body which is the ſeat of this cruel diſeaſe was kept 
clean by frequent waſhing, it would never happen. 
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who breathe unwholeſome air, take little exerciſe, - 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene- 


rally hatched, which often ſpreads far and wide, to 


the deſtruction of many. Hence cleanlineſs may be 
conſidered as an object of publie attention. Itis 
not ſufficient that I be clean myſelf, while the wagg 


of it in my neighbour affects my health as well as his Z 


own. If dirty people cannot be removed as a com- 


mon nuiſance, they ought at leaſt to be avoided as 


infectious. All who regard their health ſhould keep 
at a diſtance even from their habitations. 2 

Ina places where great numbers of people are col- 
lected, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt import- 
ance, It is well known that infectious diſeaſes are 
communicated by tainted air. Every thing, there- 


fore, which tends to pollute the air, or ſpread the 


infection, ought with the utmoſt. care to be guarded 
_ For this reaſon, - in great towns, no filth, 
of any kind, ſhould be permitted to lie upon the 
ſtreets. Nothing is — to convey infection 
iſeaſed. 1 
In many great towns the ſtreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with aſhes, _ 
dung, and naſtineſs of every kind. Even ſlaughter- 


houſes, or killing ſhambles, are often to be ſeen in 


the very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, 
excrements, &c. with which theſe places are gene- 
rally covered, cannot fail to taint the air, and ren- 
der it unwholeſome. How eaſily might this be 
prevented by active magiſtrates, who have it always 


in their power to make proper laws relative to 


things of this nature, and to enforce the obſervance 
of them! | | | 
We are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlineſs does not ſeem to be ſufficiently under- 
ſtood by the magiſtrates of moſt great towns i 
Britain; though health, pleaſure, 'and delicacy, al 


conſpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing 
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102 OF CLEANLINESS. 
can be more agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the 
honour of the inhabitants, or more conducive to 
their health, than a clean town; nor can any thing 
impreſs a ſtranger with a more diſreſpectful idea of 
any people than its oppoſite. Whatever pretenſions 
people may make to learning, politeneſs, or civiliz- 
ion, we will venture to affirm, that while they 
negle& cleanlineſs, they are in a ſtate of barbarity *. 
be peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold clean- 
lineſs in a ſort of contempt. Were it not for the o 
ſituation of their houſes, they would often feel the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition, One ſeldom ſees a 
farm-houſe without a dunghill before the door, and 
frequently the cattle and their maſters lodge under 
the ſame roof. Peaſants are likewiſe extremely care- 
leſs with reſpect to change of apparel, keeping their 
houſes, &c. clean. This is merely the effect of in- 
dolence and a dirty diſpoſition. Habit may indeed 
render it leſs diſagreeable to them, but no habit can 
ever make it ſalutary to wear dirty clothes or 
breathe unwholeſome air. | By 
- As many articles of diet come through the hands 
of peaſants, every method ſhould be taken to encou- 
rage and promote habits of cleanlineſs among them. 
This, for example, might be done by giving a ſmall 
premium to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and 
belt article of any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, 
Kc. and by puniſhing ſeverely. thoſe who bring it 


ln ancient Rome the greateſt men did not think cleanlineſs 
an object unworthy of their attention. Pliny ſays, the Cloacæ, or 
common ſewers for the conveyance of filth and naſtineſs from the 
city, were the. greateſt of all the public works; and beſtows 
higher encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others wha 
made and improved them, than on thoſe who atchieved the 
greateſt conqueſts, 3 | Fs 
Ho truly great does the emperor Trajan appear, when 
giving directions to Pliny his proconſul, concerning the making 
of a common ſewer for the health and convenience of a con- 
quered city ? 1 
5 dirty. 
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dirty. The ſame method ſhould be taken with 
butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are em- 

yed in preparing the neceſſaries of life. Wy. 
oo camps So ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to 


cleanlineſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious 


diſeaſes are often ſpread amongſt a whole army; and 
frequently more die of theſe than by the ſword, The 
Jews during their encampments in the wilderneſs, 
received particular inſtructions with reſpect to clean- 
lineſs *. The rules enjoined them ought to be ob- 
ſerved by all in the like fituation. Indeed the whole 
ſyſtem of laws delivered to that people has a manifeſt 
tendency to promote cleanlineſs. Whoever con- 
ſiders the nature of their climate, the diſeaſes to 
which they were liable, and their dirty diſpoſition, 
will ſee the propriety of ſuch laws. FREE, 
It is remarkable that, in moſt eaſtern countries, 


cleanlineſs makes a great part of their religion. 
The Mahometan, as well as the Jewiſh religion, 


enjoins various bathings, waſhings, and purifications. 
No doubt theſe might be deſigned to repreſent in- 
ward purity; but they were at the ſame time cal- 
culated for the preſervation of health. However 


whimſical theſe waſhings may appear to ſome, few _ 


things would tend more to prevent diſeaſes than a 
proper attention to many of them. Were eve 


rlon, for example, after viſiting the ſick; hand. 


ing a dead body, or touching any thing that might 
convey infection, to waſh before he went into com- 
pany, or ſat down to meat, he would run leſs hazard 
either of catching the infection himſelf, or of com- 
municating it to others. 


_ Frequent waſhing not only removes the filth and 


ſordes which adhere: to the ſkin, but likewiſe pro- 


Thou ſhalt have a place alſo without the camp, whither thou 
alt go forth abroad; and thou ſhalt have a paddle upon thy 
weapon: and it ſhall be when thou ſhalt eaſe thyſelf abroad, thou 


ſhalr dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back, and cover that which 


cometh from thee, &. Deuter, Chap. Xxiii. ver. 12, 13. 
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motes the perſpiration,” braces the body, and en- 
livens the ſpirits. How refreſhed, how cheerful, 
and agreeable does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, 
and ſhifted; eſpecially when theſe offices have been 
neglected longer than uſual! | 

The eaſtern cuſtom of waſhing the feet, though 
leſs neceſſary in this country, is nevertheleſs a very 
agreeablepieceof cleanlineſs, and contributes greatly 
to the preſervation of health. The ſweat and dirt 
with which theſe parts are frequently covered, can- 
not fail to obſtruct the perſpiration. This piece of 
cleanlineſs would often prevent colds and fevers. 
Were people careful to bathe their feet and legs in 
Jukewarm water at night, after being expoſed to 
cold or wet through the day, they would ſeldom 
experience the ill effects which often proceed from 
theſe cauſes. | | 

A proper attention to cleanlineſs is no where more 
neceſſary than on ſhipboard. If epidemical diſtem- 
pers break out there, no one can be ſafe, The beſt 
way to prevent them, is to take care that the whole 
company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c, 
When infectious diſeaſes do break out, cleanlineſs 
is the moſt likely means to prevent their ſpreading: 
it is likewiſe neceſſary. to prevent their returning 
afterwards, or being conveyed to other places. For 
this purpoſe, the clothes, bedding, &c. of the ſick 
ought to be carefully waſhed, and fumigated with 
brimſtone. Infection will lodge a long time in 
dirty clothes, and afterwards break out in the moſt 
terrible manner, 

In places where great numbers of ſick people are 
collected together, cleanlineſs ought to be moſt re- 
ligiouſly obſerved. The very ſmell in ſuch places 
is often ſufficient to make one ſick. It is eaſy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the 
diſeaſed. In an hoſpital or infirmary, where clean- 
lineſs is neglected, a perſon in perfect health has a 
| | | greater 
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greater chance to become ſick, than a ſick perſon 
has to get well. 8 

Few things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs, which appears 
among thoſe who have the care of the ſick; they 
think it almoſt criminal to ſuffer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perſon in a fever, for example, 
and would rather allow him to wallow in all manner 
of filth, than change the leaſt bit of his linen. If 
cleanlineſs be neceſſary for perſons in health, it is 
certainly more ſo for the ſick, Many diſeaſes may 
be cured by cleanlineſs alone; moſt of them might 
be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglected, the 
lighteſt diſorders are often changed into the moſt 
malignant. The ſame miſtaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of freſh air ro 
the ſick, ſeems to have induced them to keep them 
dirty. Both theſe deſtructive prejudices will, we 
hope, be ſoon entirely eradicated. e 

Cleanlineſs is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we ſhould not practiſe it ourſelves. It ſooner attracts 
our regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains 
eſteem where that fails. It is an ornament. to the 
higheſt as well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with in either. Few virtues are of more 


importance to ſociety than general cleanlineſs. It 


ought to be carefully cultivated every where; but in 
populous cities it ſhould be almoſt revered *, 


As it is impoſſible to be thoroughly clean without a ſofficient 
quantity of water, we would earneſtly recommend it to the magi- 
ſtrates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article. 
Moſt great towns in Britain are ſo ſituated as to be eaſily ſupplied 
with water; and thoſe perſons who will not make a proper uſe of 
it, after it is brought to their hand, certainly deſerve to be ſe- 
verely puniſhed. The ftreets of great towns, where water can be 
| had, ought to be waſhed every day. This is the only effectual 

method for keeping them thoroughly clean; and, upon trial, we 
are perſuaded it will be found the cheapeſt, 2 
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CHA P. IX. 
OF INFECTION. 


Mr diſeaſes are infectious. Every perſon 

ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all 

communication with the diſeaſed. The common 
ractice of viſiting the ſick, though often well meant, 
as many ill conſequences. Far be it from us to 


diſcourage any act of charity or benevolence, eſpe- 


cially towards thoſe in diſtreſs; but we cannot help 
blaming ſuch as endanger their own or their neigh- 


bours lives by a miſtaken friendſhip or an imper- 


tinent curioſity. 5 
The houſes of the ſick, eſpecially in the country, 
are generally crowded from morning till night 


with idle viſiters. It is cuſtomary, in ſuch places, 


for ſervants and young people to wait upon the ſick 


by turns, and even to fit up with them all night. 
It would be a miracle indeed ſhould ſuch always 
eſcape. Experience teaches us the danger of this 


conduct. People often catch fevers in this way, 
and communicate them to others, till at length they 


: 


become epidemic. | g 
It would be thought highly improper, for one 


Who had not had the ſmal]- pox, to wait upon a pa- 


tient in that diſeaſe; yet many other fevers are al- 
moſt as infectious as the ſmall-pox, and not leſs 
fatal. Some imagine that fevers prove more fatal 
in villages than in great towns, for want of proper 
medical aſſiſtance. This may ſometimes be the 


| caſe; but we are inclined to think it oftener pro- 
ceeds from the cauſe above mentioned. 


Mere a plan to be laid down for comimunicati 
infection, it could not be done more effectually 


than by the common method of viſiting the ſick. 


Such 
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Such viſitors "not only endanger themſelves + 


their connections, but likewiſe hurt the ſick. _ By 


ſome, and by their private whiſpers and diſmal 
countenances diſturb the imagination of the pa- 


OY depreſs his ſpirits, Perſons who are ill, 


eſpecially in fevers, ought to be kept as quiet as 


crowding them into the ſame e ee where the 
corpſe lies, is another way of 1 


The infection does not always die with the pa- 


— 


tient. Every thing that comes into contact with 


his body while alive, receives the contagion, and 
ſome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will re- 
tain it for a long time. Perſons who die of in- 
fectious diſorders ought not to lie long unburied ; 
and people ſhould keep as much as poſſible at a 
diſtance from them. | 1 

It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at 


a proper diſtance from the ſick. The Jewiſh Le- 


giſlator, among many other wiſe inſtitutions for 


preſerving health, has been peculiarly attentive to 
the means of preventing infection, or defilement as 


it is called, either from. a diſeaſed perſon or a dead 
body. In many caſes the diſeaſed were to be ſepa- 


crime even to approach their habitations. If a 


perſon only touched a diſeaſed or dead body, he 


was appointed to waſh himſelf in water, and to 
keep for ſome time at a diſtance from ſociety. 


Infectious diſeaſes are often communicated by 


clothes, It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the deceaſed, unleſs it has 
been well waſhed and fumigated, as infection may 
Req 1 lodge 

1 


7 
4 


crowding the houſe, they render the air unwhole- 


poſſible. The fight of ſtrange faces, and every - 
thing that diſturbs the mind, hurts them. 
_ The common practice in country-places of in- 
viting great numbers of people to funerals, and 


preading infection. 


— 


rated from thoſe in health; and it was deemed a 
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lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce 
very tragical effects. This ſhews the danger of. 
buying at random the clothes which have been 
worn by other people. „ s 
Infectious diſorders are frequently imported. 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign 
climes, brings us alſo their diſeaſes. Theſe do 
ofren more than counterbalance all the advantages 
of that trade by means of which they are intro- 
i duced. It is to be regretted, that ſo little care is 
i commonly beſtowed, either to prevent the intro- 
duction or ſpreading of infectious maladies. Some 
attention indeed is generally paid to the plague; 
but other diſeaſes paſs unregarded “. 
Infection is often ſpread through cities, by jails, 
hoſpitals, &c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the 
very middle of populous towns; and when infec- 
tious diſeaſes break out in them, it is impoſſible 
for the inhabitants to eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay 
any regard to the health of the people, this evil 
might be eaſily remedied. 
Many are the cauſes which tend to diffuſe infec- 
tion through populous cities. The whole atmo- 
ſphere of a large town is one contaminated maſs, 
abounding with various kinds of infection, and 


Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the im- 
tion of diſeaſes, that there is to prevent ſmuggling, it would 
attended with many happy conſequences. This might eaſily 
be done by appointing a phyſician at every conſiderable ſea · port, 
to inſpect the ſhip's company, paſſengers, &c. before they came 
aſhore, and, if any fever or other infectious diſorder prevailed, 
to order the ſhip to perform a ſhort quarantine, and to ſend the 
fick to ſome hoſpital or proper place to be cured. He might 
likewiſe order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been 
uſed by the ſick during the voyage, to be either deſtroyed, or 
thoroughly cleanſed by fumigation, &c. before any of it were 
ſent aſhore. - A ſcheme of this kind, if properly conducted, 
would prevent many fevers, and other infectious diſeaſes, from 
being brought by ſailors into ſea-port towns, and by this means 
diffuſed all over the country. e 80 
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muſt. be pernicious to health. _ The beſt advice 


that we can give to ſuch as are obliged to live in 


large cities is, to chuſe an open ſituation ; to avoid 
narrow, dirty, .crowded ſtreets; to keep their own 


houſes and offices clean; and to be as much abroad 


in the open air as their time will permit. 


It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 


infectious diſeaſes, were proper nurſes every where 


employed to take care of the ſick. This might 
often ſave a family, or even a whole town, from 
being infected by one perſon, _ We do not mean 


that people ſhould abandon: their friends or rela- 


tions in diſtreſs, but only to put them on their 
guard againſt being too much in company with 
thoſe who are afflicted with diſeaſes of an infectious 


nature. | 


Such as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſes 


run very great hazard. They ſhould ſtuff their 
noſes with tobacco, or ſome other ſtrong ſmelling 


herb, as rue, tanſy, or the like. They ought like- 
' wiſe to keep the patient very clean, to ſprinkle the 


room where he lies with vinegar, or other ſtrong 
acids, frequently to admit a ſtream of freſh air into 
it, and to avoid the ſmell of his breath as much as 

they can. They ought never to go into company 


without having changed their clothes and waſhed 


their hands; otherwile, if the diſeaſe be infectious, 


they will in all probability carry the contagion 


along with them“. 


® There is reaſon to believe that infection is often conveyed 


from one place to another by the careleſſneſs of the faculty them- 


ſelves. Many phyſicians affect a familiar way of fitting upon the 
patient's bedſide, and holding his arm for a conſiderable time. If 


the patient has the ſmall-pox, or any other inſectious dileaſe, , 


there is no doubt but the doctor's hands, clothes, &c. will carry 


away ſome of the infection; and, if he goes directly to viſit an- 


other patient without waſhing his hands, changing his clothes, 
or being expoſed to the open air, which is not ſeldom the caie, 
+ £27.08 | | 15 
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tro OF INFECTION. 
However trifling it may appear to inconfiderate 
perſons, we will venture to affirm, that a due at- 
tention to thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infec- 
tion would be of great importance in preventing 
diſeaſes. As moſt diſeaſes are in fome degree in- 
ſectious, no one ſhould continue long with the ſick, 
except the neceflary attendants. I mean not, 
however, by this caution, to deter thoſe whoſe 
duty or office leads them to wait upon the fick, 
from ſuch a laudable and neceſſary employment. 
Many things are in the power of the magiſtrate 
which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 
tion; as the promoting of public cleanlineſs; re- 
moving jails, hoſpitals, burying grounds, and other 
places where infection may be generated, at a pro- 
per diſtance from great towns“; widening the 
ſtreets ; pulling down uſeleſs walls, and taking all 
1 methods to promote a free circulation of air through 
every part of the town, &c. Public hofpirals, or 
proper places of reception for the ſick, provided 
| | they were kept clean, well ventilated, and placed 
| in an open ſituation, would likewiſe tend to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of infection. Such places of 
reception would prevent the poor, when ſick, from 
being viſited by their idle or officious neighbours. 
They would likewiſe render it unneceffary for ſick 
ſervants to be kept in their maſters houſes. Maſters 
had better pay for having their ſervants taken care 
of in an hoſpital, than run the hazard of having an 
infectious diſeaſe diffuſed among a numerous fa- 
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uw de boy wonder that he mould carry the diſeaſe along with him f 
ſ wh Phyſicians not only endanger others, but alſo themſelves, by this 
| | practice. And indeed they ſometimes ſuffer for their want of 
Care. 

| * The ancients would not ſuffer even the temples of their 
1 gods, where the ſick reſorted, to be built within the walls of a 
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mily. Sick ſervants and poor people, when placed 
in hoſpitals, are not only leſs apt to diffuſe infec- 
tion among their neighbours, but have likewiſe the 
advantage of being well attended; 2 

We are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, in- 
ſtead of preventing infection, may become the 
means of diffuſing it. When they are.placed in 
the middle of great towns; when numbers of pa- 
tients are crowded together into fmall . 
when there is a conſtant communication kept up be- 
tween the citizens and the patients; and when 
cleanlineſs and ventilation are neglected, they be- 
come neſts for hatching diſeaſes, and every one who 
oes into them not only runs a riſk offteceiving in- 
ion himſelf, but EO of communicating it 
to others. This however is not the fault of the 
hoſpitals, but of thoſe who have the management 
of them. It were to be wiſhed, that they were 
both more numerous, and upon a more reſpectable 
ſooting, as that would induce people to go into 
them with leſs reluctance. This is the more to be 
deſired, becauſe moſt of the putrid feyers and other 
infectious diforders break out among the poor, and 
are by them communicated to the better ſort. 
Were proper attention paid to the firſt appearances 
of ſuch diſorders, and the patients early conveyed 
to an hoſpital, we ſhould ſeldom ſee a putrid fever, 
which is almoſt as infectious as the plague, become 
epidemic. | | | 
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"CHAP. X. 
PPP 
; THE paſſions have great influence both in the 
cauſe and cure of diſeaſes. How the mind af- 


fects the body, will in all probability ever remain 
, ; | a ſecret. 
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a ſecret, It is ſufficient for us to know, that there . 


is eſtabliſhed a reciprocal influence between the 
mental and corporeal parts, and that whatever in- 


jures the one diſorders the other. 


gt | Of Anger. | 
The paſſion of anger ruffles the mind, diſtorts the 


countenance, hurries on the circulation of the 
blood, and diſorders the whole vital and animal 
functions. It often occaſions fevers, and other 
acute diſeaſes; and ſometimes even ſudden death. 


This paſſion is peculiarly hurtful to the delicate, 


and thoſe of. weak nerves. I have known ſuch 
perſons frequently loſe their lives by a violent fit 


of anger, and would adviſe them to guard againſt 


the exceſs of this paſſion with the utmoſt care. 
It is not indeed always in our power; to prevent 
being angry; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring 


' reſentment in our breaſt, Reſentment preys upon 


the mind, and occaſions the moſt: obſtinate chro- 
nical diſorders, which gradually waſte the conſti- 
tution. Nothing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more 
than to forgive urs it promotes the peace of 
ſociety, and greatly conduces to our own eaſe, 


health, and felicity. 


Such as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts 
of anger, as they would the moſt deadly poiſon, 
Neither ought they to indulge reſentment, but to 
endeavour at all times to keep their minds calm 
and ſerene. Nothing tends ſo much to the health 
of the body as a conſtant tranquillity of mind. 


| | ns, 07 Fear. 
The influence of fear, both in occaſioning and 


aggravating diſeaſes, is very great. No man 


ought to be blamed for a decent concern about 
life; but too great a deſire to preſerve it is often 
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the cauſe of loſing it. Fear and anxiety, by de- 


preffing the ſpirits, not only diſpoſe us to diſeaſes, 


but often render thoſe diſeaſes fatal which an un- 


daunted mind would overcome. | | 
| Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epi- 
leptic fits, and other convulſive diſorders, are often 
occaſioned by it. Hence the danger of that prac- 


tice, ſo common among young people, of fright- 


ening one another. Many have loſt their lives, 
and others have been rendered miſerable, by fro- 
lies of this kind. It is dangerous to tamper with 


tte human paſſions. The mind may eaſily be 
thrown into ſuch diſorder as never again to act 


with regularity. 


But the gradual effects of fear prove moſt hurt 
ful. The conſtant dread of ſome future evil, by 


_ "dwelling upon the mind, often occaſions the very 
evil itſelf, Hence it comes to paſs, that ſo many 
die of thoſe very diſeaſes of which they long had 


a dread, or which had been impreſſed on their 


minds by ſome accident, or fooliſh prediction. 
This, for example, is often the caſe with women 
in childbed. Many of thoſe who die in that ſitua- 
tion are impreſſed with the notion of their death a 
long time before it happens; and there is reaſon 
wo believe that this impreſſion is often the cauſe 
.of it. 8 | 
The methods taken to impreſs the minds of 


women with the apprehenſions of the great pain and 


peril of child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women 


die in labour, though many loſe their lives after it; 


which may be thus accounted for. A woman after 
delivery, finding herſelf weak and exhauſted, im- 
mediately apprehends ſhe 1s in danger; but this 
fear ſeldom fails to obſtruct the neceſſary evacua- 
- tions, upon which her recovery depends. Thus 


the ſex often fall a ſacrifice to their own imagi- 
| . * | nations, 
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nations, when there would be no N did they 
apprehend none. | 3 
It ſeldom happens that two or three women in a 
great town die in child-bed, but their death is 
followed by many others. Every woman of their 
acquaintance who is with child dreads the ſame 
fate, and the diſeaſe becomes epidemical by the 
mere force of imagination. This ſhould induce 
pregnant women to deſpiſe fear, and by all means 
to avoid thoſe tattling goſſips who are continually 
buzzing in their ears the misfortunes of others. 
Every thing that may in the leaſt alarm a preg- 
nant or child- bed woman, ought with the greateſt 


. Care to be guarded againſt. 


Many women have loſt their lives in child-bed 
by the old ſuperſticious cuſtom, till kept up in moſt 
parts of Britain, of tolling the pariſh bell for every 
perſon who dies, People who think themſelves in 
danger are very inquiſitive; and if they come to 
know that the bell tolls for one who died in the ſame 
ſituation with themſelves, what muſt be the conſe- 
quence? At any rate they are apt to ſuppoſe that 
this is the caſe, and it will often be found a very 
difficult matter to perſuade them of the contrary. 

But this cuſtom is not pernicious to child- bed 


women only. It is hurtful in many other caſes. 


When low ae in which it is difficult to ſupport 
the patient's ſpirits, prevail, what myſt be the effect 
of a funeral pea] founding five or ſix times a day 
in his ears? No doubt his imagination will ſuggeſt 
that others died of the ſame diſeaſe under which he 
labours. This apprehenſion will have a greater 
tendency to depreſs his ſpirits, than all the cor- 
dials of which medicine can boaſt will have to 
raiſe them. | 

If this uſeleſs piece of . cannot be abo- 
liſhed, we ought. to mm the fick as much from 
hearing 
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hearing it as poſſible, and from Wy other thing 
that may tend to alarm them. So far however is 
this from being generally attended to, that many 
make it their buſineſs to viſit the ſick, on purpoſe 
to whiſper diſmal ſtories in their ears. Such may 
paſs for ſympathizing friends, but they ought rather 
to be conſidered as enemies. All who wilh well to 
the ſick ought to keep ſuch perſons at the greateſt 
diſtance from heros] ð FE, 

A cuſtom has long prevailed among phyſicians, 
of prognoſticating, as they call it, the patient's 
fate, or foretelling the iſſue of the diſeaſe. Va- 
nity no doubt introduced this practice, and ſtill 
ſupports it, in ſpite of common ſenſe and the ſafety 
of mankind. I have known a phyſician barbarous 
enough to boaſt, that he pronounced more ſentences 
than all his Majeſty's judges. Would to God that 
ſuch ſentences were not often equally fatal! It 
may indeed be alleged, that the doctor does not 
declare his opinion before the patient. So much 
the worſe. A ſenſible patient had better hear what 
the doctor ſays, than learn it from the diſconſolate 
looks, the watery eyes, and the broken whiſpers 
of thoſe about him. It ſeldom happens, when-the 
doctor gives an unfavourable opinion, that it can 
be concealed from the patient; The very embar- 
raſſment which the friends and attendants ſhew in 
diſguiſing what he has ſaid, is generally ſufficient 
to diſcover the truth. | 
_ Kind Heaven has, for the wiſeſt ends, concealed 
from mortals their fate; and we do not ſee what 
right any man has to announce the death. of an- 
other, eſpecially if ſuch a declaration has a chance 


to kill him. Mankind are indeed very fond of 
prying into future events, and ſeldom fail to ſo- 
icit the phyſician for his opinion. A doubtful an- 
ſwer, however, or one that may tend rather to 
encourage the hopes of the ſick, is ſurely the molt. 
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ſafe, This conduct could neither hurt the pa- 
tient nor the phyſician. Nothing tends more to 
deſtroy the credit of phyfic than thoſe bold prog- 
noſticators, who, by the bye, are generally the 
moſt ignorant of the faculty. The miſtakes which 
daily happen in this way are ſo many ſtanding 


roofs of human vanity, and the weakneſs of 


cience, | 

We readily admit, that there are cafes where 
the phyſician ought to give intimation of the pa- 
tient's danger to ſome of his near connexions; though 
even this ought always to be done with the greateſt 
caution: but it never can be neceſſary in any caſe 
that the whole town and country ſhould know, 
immediately after the doctor has made his firſt viſit, 
flat he has no hopes of bis patient's recovery. Perſons 
. _ Whoſe impertinent Oy leads them to queſtion 

the phyſician with regard to the fate of his pa- 
tient, certainly deſerve no other than an evaſive 
anſwer. 5 | | 
The vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick is 
not peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their 
example, and thoſe who think themſelves wiſer 
than their neighbours often do much hurt in this 
way. Humanity ſurely calls upon every one to 
comfort the ſick; and not to add to their affliction 
by alarming their fears. A friend, or even a phy- 
ſician, may often do more good by a mild and 
ſympathizing behaviour than by medicine, and 
ſhould never neglect to adminiſter that greateſt of 
all cordials, Hoes, Sig 


fo, Of Grief. 7 
Gn ixr is the moſt deſtructive of all the paſſions. 
Its effects are permanent, and when it ſinks deep 
into the mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger 
and fear, being of a more violent nature, ſeldom 
laſt long; but grief often changes into a fixed me- 
. „ lancholy, 
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lancholy, which preys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes 
the conſtitution, This paſſion ought not to be in- 
dulged.. It may generally be conquered at the 
beginning; but when it has gained ſtrength, all 
attempts to remove it are vaig. 

No perſon can prevent misfortunes in life; but 
it ſhews true greatneſs of mind to bear them with 
ſerenity. Many perſons make a merit of indulging - 

grief, and when misfortunes happen, they obſti- 
nately refuſe all conſolation, till the mind, over- 
whelmed with melancholy, ſinks under the load. 
Such conduct is not only deſtructive to health, 
but inconſiſtent with reaſon, religion, and com- 
mon ſenſe. | 4 2 8 
Change of ideas is as neceſſary for health as 
change of poſture. When the mind dwells long 
upon one ſubject, eſpecially of a diſagreeable na- 
ture, it hurts the whole functions of the body. 
Hence grief indulged ſpoils the digeſtion and de- 
ſtroys the appetite; by which means the ſpirits 
are depreſſed, the nerves relaxed, the bowels in- 
flated with wind, and the humours, for want of 
freſh ſupplies of chyle, vitiated. Thus many an 
excellent conſtitution. has been ruined by a family - 
pune pe or any thing that occaſions exceſlive 
grief. FRY | 
It is utterly ii ble, that any perſon of a de- 
jected mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed 
be dragged out for a few years: but whoever. 
would live to a good old age, mult be good-hu- 
moured and cheerful, This indeed is not alto- 
gether in our own power; yet our temper of mind, 
as well as our actions, depend greatly upon our- 
ſelves. We can either aſſociate with cheerful or 
melancholy companions, mingle in the amuſements 
and offices of life, or fit ſtill and brood over our ca- 
lamities as we chooſe. Theſe, and many ſuch 
„„ J §˙ 4 
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things, are certainly in our power, and from theſe 
the mind generally takes its caſt. . $ 

The variety of ſcenes which preſent themſelves. 

to the ſenſes, were certainly deſigned to prevent 
| our attention from being too long fixed upon any 
one object. Nature abounds with variety, and 
the mind, unleſs fixed down by habit, delights in 
contemplating new objects. This at once points 
out the method of relieving the mind in diſtreſs. 
Turn the attention frequently to new objects. Ex- 
amine them for ſome time. When the mind be- 
gins to recoil, ſhifr the ſcene. By this means a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of new ideas may be kept up, 
till the diſagreeable ones entirely diſappear. Thus 
travelling, the ſtudy of any art or ſcience, read- 
ing or writing on ſuch ſubjects as deeply engage the 
attention, will ſooner expel grief than the moſt. 
ſprightly amuſements. _ 

It has already been obſerved, that the body can- 
not be healthy unleſs it be exerciſed; neither can 
the mind. Indolence novuriſhes grief. When the 

mind has nothing elſe to think of but calamities, 
no wonder that it dwells there. Few people who 
rſue buſineſs with attention are hurt by grief. 
Inſtead therefore of abſtracting ourſelves from the 
world or buſineſs, when misfortunes happen, we 
ought to engage in it with more than uſual atten- 
tion, to diſcharge with double diligence the func- 
tions of our ſtation, and to mix with friends of Aa 
cheerful and ſocial temper. 
lanocent amuſements are by no means to be ne- 
glected. Theſe, by leading the mind inſenſibly to 
the contemplation of agreeable objects, help to diſ- 
pel the gloom which misfortunes caſt over it. They 
make time ſeem leſs tedious, and have many other 
happy effects. | ; 
Some perſons, when overall with grief, be- 
take themſelves to drinking. T his 1 is making the 
cure 
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cure worſe than the diſeaſe, It ſeldom fails to end 
in the ruin of fortune, character, and conſtitution. 

Love is perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions; 
at leaſt, when it becomes violent, it is leſs ſubje& 
to the control either of the underſtanding or will, 
than any of the reſt, Fear, anger, and ſeveral 
other paſſions, are neceſſary for the preſervation ß 
the individual, but love is neceſſary for the con- 
tinuation of the ſpecies itſelf: it was therefore pro- 
per that this paſſion ſhould be deeply rooted in the 
Hören breaſt. 3 e ee 

Though love be a ſtrong paſſion, it is ſeldom ſo 

rapid in its progreſs as ſevyeral of the others. Few, 
perſons fall deſperately in love all at once. We 
would therefore adviſe every one, before he tam- 
ers with this paſſion, to conſider well the proba- 
bility of his being able to obtain the object of his 
love. When that is not likely, he ſhould avoid every. 
occaſion of increaſing it. He ought immediately 
to fly the company of the beloved object; to apply 
his mind attentively to buſineſs or ſtudy; to take: 
every kind of amuſement; and above all, to en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to find another object which, 
may engage his affections, and which it may be in 
his power to obtain. 2 1 


0 


There is no paſſion with which people are ſo 
ready to tamper as love, although none is more 
dangerous. Some men make love for amuſement, 

others from mere vanity, or on purpoſe to ſhew 
their conſequence with the fair. This is perhaps the 
greateſt piece of eruelty which any one can be 
guilty of, What we eagerly wiſh for we eaſily cre- 4 
dit. Hence the too credulous fair are often be- * 
trayed into a ſituation which is truly deplorable, 
before they are able to diſcover that the pretended 


"1 Your 
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lover was only in jeſt. But there is no jeſting with 
this paſſion. When love is got to a certain height, 
it admits of no other cure but the poſſeſſion of 
its object, which in this caſe ought always if poſ- 
ſible to be obtained ©, FF ' 

| O Religious Melancholy. 
Many perſons of a religious turn of mind be- 
have as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. 
They imagine the whole of religion conſiſts in 
certain mortifications, or denying themſelves the 
ſmalleſt induſgence, even of the moſt innocent 
amuſements. A perpetual gloom hangs over their 
cCountenances, while the deepeſt melancholy preys 
upon their minds. At length the faireſt — | 
vaniſh, every thing puts on a diſmal appearance, 
and thoſe very objects which ought to give delight 
afford nothing bur diſguſt. Life itſelf becomes a 
burden, and the unhappy wretch, perſuaded that 
no evil can equal what he feels, often puts an end 
to his own miſerable exiſtence. 

It is great pity that ever religion ſhould be ſo 
far perverted, as to become the cauſe of thaſe very 
evils which it was deſigned to cure. Nothing can 
be better calculated than True Religion, to raiſe and 
ſupport the mind of its votaries under every afflic- 
tion that can befal- them. It teaches them, that 
even the ſufferings of this life are preparatory to 


- © The conduct of parents with regard to the diſpoſal of their 
children in marriage is often very blamable. An advantageaus 
match is the conſtant aim of parents; while their children often 
ſoffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty. The 
- firſt thing which parents ought to conſult in diſpoſing their chil. 
dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations, Were dye re- 
gard always paid to theſe, there would be fewer unhappy 
couples, and parents would not have ſo often cauſe to repenc 

the ſeverity of their conduct, after a ruined conſtitution, a loſt 


character, or a diſtrakted mind, has thewn them their miſtake. 
LOR 22 4 
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the happineſs of the next; and that all who perſiſt 
in a courſe of virtue ſhall at length arrive at com- 
palete felicity. r . 
Perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to recommend reli - 
gion to others, ſhould beware of dwelling too 
much on gloomy ſubjefts. That peace and tran- 
quillity of mind, which true religion is calculated 
to inſpire, is a more powerful argument in its fa- 
vour than all the terrors that can be uttered. 
Terror may indeed deter men from outward acts of 
wickedneſs, but can never inſpire them with that 
love of God, and real goodneſs of heart, in which 
alone true religion conſiſts. 1085 

To conclude; the beſt way to counteract the 
violence of any paſſion, is to keep the mind cloſely - 
engaged in ſome uſeful purſuit. CE 


nA XI 
or THE COMMON  EVACUATIONS. | 


TRE principal evacuations from the human 
body are thoſe by tool, urine, and inſenfible _ 
perſpiration. None of theſe can be long obſtructed 
without impairing the health. When that which 
ought to be thrown out of the body is too long 
retained, it not only occaſions a pletbora, or too great 
fulneſs of the veſſels, but acquires qualities which 
are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, putreſ- 
cence, &c. . e | 


Of the Evacuation by Stool. 
Few things conduce more to health than keep- 
ing the body regular. When the fæces he too long 
in the bowels, they vitiate the humours; and when 
| Yo they 
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they are too ſoon diſcharged, the body is not ſuffi- 
ciently. nouriſhed... A medium is therefore to be 
deſired, which can only be obtained by regularity 
in diet, ſleep, and exerciſe. Whenever the body 
is not regular, there is reaſon to ſuſpect a fault in 
one or other of theſe. 

Perſons who eat and ES at irregular hours, 
and who eat various kinds of food, and drink of 
ſeveral different liquors at every meal, have no 
reaſon to expect either that their digeſtion will be 
good, or their diſcharges regular. Irregularity in 
eating and drinking diſturbs every part of the ani- 
mal œconomy, and never fails to occaſion diſeaſes. 
Either too much or too little food will have this 
effect. The former indeed generally occaſions 
looſeneſs, and the latter coſtiveneſs; but both have 
a tendency to hurt the health. 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the exact num- 
ber of ſtools which may be conſiſtent with health, 
as theſe differ in the different periods of life, in 
different conſtitutions, and even in the ſame con- 
ſtitution under a different regimen of diet, exerciſe, 
&c. It is however generally allowed, that one 
ſtool a-day is ſufficient for an adult, and that leſs 
is hurtful. But this, like moſt general rules, ad- 
mits of many exceptions. I have known perſons 
in perfect health who did not go to ſtool above 
once a-week. Such a degree of coſtiveneſs how- 
ever is not . though "the perſon who labours 
under it may for ſome time enjoy tolerable Donut, 
yet at length it may occaſion diſeaſes, | 

One method of procuring a ſtool every day is ta 
rife betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not 

only the poſture in bed is unfavourable to regular 
- ſtools, but alſo the warmth. This, by promoting 
the perſpiration, leſſens all the other diſcharges. 

Mes method recommended for this purpoſe by 

r, Locke 1s likewiſe 9 proper, viz, to ſolicit 
nature, 


' 
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nature, by. going regularly to ſtool . every morning 
whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind 


may be. acquired, which will in time become na- 


Perſons who have frequent recourſe to medicines 
for preventing coſtiveneſs ſeldom fail to ruin their. 


_ conſtitution. Purging medicines. frequently. re- 


peated weaken the bowels, hurt the digeſtion, and 


every doſe. makes way for another, till at length 
they become as neceſſary as daily bread. Thoſe 


who are troubled with coſtiveneſs ought rather, if 


poſſible, to remove it by diet than drugs. They 
ſhould likewiſe go thinly clothed, and avoid every 
thing of an aſtringent or of an heating nature. 


The diet and other regimen neceſſary in this caſe 
will be found under the article Ceſtiveneſs, where 


this ſtate of the bowels is treated as a diſeaſe. 
Such (perſons as are troubled with a habitual. 

looſeneſs ought. likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the na- 
tore of their complaint. They ſhould uſe food 
which braces and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which 
is rather of an aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread 
made of the fineſt flour, cheeſe, eggs, rice boiled 
in milk, &c. Their drink ſhould be red port, 
claret, brandy and water in which toaſted bread 
has been boiled, and ſuch like. „„ 

As a habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought 
to keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their 
ſkin, and take every other method to promote the 
perſpiration. Further directions with regard to the 
treatment of this complaint will be found under the 
article Looſene/s, _ VVV 


2 i eh Ne 
So many things tend to change both the quantity 
and appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 


to lay down any determined rules for judging of 


either. 
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either. Dr. Cheyne ſays, the vrine ought to be 


equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our ali- 
ment. But ſuppoſe any one were to take the trouble 
of meaſuring both, he would find that every thing 
which altered the degree of perſpiration, would alter 
this proportion, and likewiſe that different kinds of 
aliment would afford very different quantities of 
urine; Though for theſe, and other reaſons, no rule 
can be given for judging of the preciſe quantity of 
urine which ought to be diſcharged, yet a perſon of 


common ſenſe will ſeldom be at a loſs to know when 
it is in either extreme. 


As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by all means 
to be promoted; and every thing that may obſtruct 


it ſhould be carefully avoided. Both the ſe&retion 


and diſcharge of urine are leſſened by a ſedentary 
life, fleeping on beds that are too ſoft and warm, 
food of a dry and heating quality, liquors which are 


- aftringent and heating, as red port, claret; and ſuch 


like. Thoſe who have reaſon to ſuſpect that their 


urine is in too ſmall quantity, or who have any 


| x * Tt has long been an obſervation among phyſicians, that the 


appearances of the urine are very uncertain, and very little to be 
depended on. Noone will be ſurpriſed at this who conſiders how 
many ways it may be affected, and conſequently have its appear- 
auce altered. The paſſions, the ſtate of the atmoſphere, the quan- 


- tity and quality of the food, the exerciſe, the clothing, the ſtate 


of the other evacuations, and numberleſsother cauſes, are ſufficient 
toinducea change either in the quantity or appearance of the urine. 


Any one who attends to this, will be aſtoviſhed at the impudence 


of thoſe daring quacks, who pretend to find out diſeaſes, and pre- 
fcribe to patients from the bare inſpection of their urine. Theſe 


. Impoſtors, however, are very common all over Britain, and by the 
amazing credulity of the populace, many of them amaſs conſider- 


able fortunes.” Of all the medical prejudices which prevail in 


this country, that in favour of urine dofors is the ſtrongeſt. The 
common people have ſtill an unlimited faith in their ſkill, al- 


though it has been demonſtrated that no one of them is able to diſ- 
ting uiſh the urine of a horſe, or any other animal, from that of a 
Me | | | 


ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms of the gravel,. ought. not only to avoid 
theſe things, but whatever elſe they find has a ten- 
dency to leſſen the quantity of their urine. 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not 
reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids, 
but by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, 
the more watery parts flying off firſt, and the more 


- groſs andearthyremaining. behind. By the conſtant 


tendency which theſe have to concrete, the formation 
of ſtones and gravel in the bladder is promoted. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that indolent and ſedentary 
people are much more liable to theſe diſeaſes, than 
— * of a more active life. 5 

Many perſons have loſt their lives, and others 
have brought on very tedious, and even incurable 
diſorders, by retaining their urine too long, from a 
falſe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diſtended, it often loſes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to retain the urine, or expel ĩt properly. 
The calls of Nature ought never to be poſtponed. 
Delicacy is doubtleſs a virtue; but that can never 
be reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one 
to riſk his health or hazard his life. 5 
Hut the urine may be in too great as well as too 


ſmall a quantity. This may be occaſioned by drink- 


ing large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the 
exceſſive uſe of alkaline ſalts, or any thing that ſtimu- 
lates the kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. This 
diſorder very ſoon weakens the body, and induces a 

conſumption. It is difficult to cure, but may be 
mitigated by ſtrengthening diet and aſtringent me- 
dicines, ſuch as are recommended under the 
article Diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 


Of the Penpiration. wa 
nſenſible perſpiration is generally reckoned the 
greateſt of all the diſcharges from the human body. 
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Ic is of ſo great importance to health, that few diſ- 
eaſes attack us while it goes properly on; but when 
it is obſtructed, the whole frame is ſoon diſor- 
dered. This diſcharge however, being leſs percepti- 
ble than any of the reſt, is conſequently leſs attended 
to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheumariſms, 
gagues, &c. often proceed from obſtructed perſpiration 
before we are aware of its having taken place. © 
On examining patients, we find moſt of them im- . 
pute their diſeaſes either to violent colds which 
they had caught, or to ſlight ones which had been 
neglected. For this reaſon, inſtead of a critical in- 
quiry into the nature of the perſpiration, its differ- 

_ ence in different ſeaſons, climates, conſtitutions, &c. 
we ſhall endeavour to point out the cauſes which 
moſt commonly obſtruct it, and to ſhew how far 
they may be either avoided, or have their influence 

cCounteracted by timely care. The want of a due 
attention to theſe, coſts Britain annually ſome thou- 

JJ duw = ti 


Cbanges in the Atmoſphere. IS 
One of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere. There is no place where ſuch changes hap- 
pen more frequently than in Great Britain. With 
us the degrees of heat and cold are not only ver 
different in the different ſeaſons of the year, but of- 
ten change almoſt from one extreme to another in 
a few days, and ſometimes even in the courſe of one 
day. That ſuch changes muſt affect the ſtate of the 
perſpiration is obvious to every one“. = 
| a n „„ . e 


I never knew a more remarkable inſtance of the uncertainty 
of the weather in this country, than, happened while I was 
writing theſe notes. This morning, Auguſt 14, 1783, the ther- 
mometer in the ſhade was down at tifty-three degrees; and a _ 

| ew 
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The beſt method of fortifyirg the body againſt 
the changes of the weather, is to be abroad every 
day. Thoſe who keep moſt within doors are molt 
liable to catch cold. Such perſons generally ren- 
der themſelves ſo delicate as to feel even the lighteſt 
changes in the atmoſphere, and by their pains, - 
coughs, and oppreſſions of the breaſt, &c. they be- 

come a kind of living barometers. © 


$a | Miet Clothes. $20 $2 = 
Met clothes not only by their coldneſs obſtruct 
the perſpiration, but their moſſture, by being ab- 
ſorbed, or taken up into the body, greatly increaſes 
the danger. The moſt robuſt conſtitution is not 
proof againſt the danger ariſing from wet clothes; 
they daily occaſion fevers, rheumatiſms, and other 
fatal diſorders, even in the young and healthy. | 
It is impoſſible for people who go frequently 
abroad to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the 
danger might generally be leſſened, if not wholly 
prevented, by changing their clothes ſoon; when 
this cannot be done, they ſhould keep in motion 
till they be dry. So far are many from taking this 
| precaution, that they often ſit or lie down in the 
fields with their clothes wet, and frequently ſleep 
even whole nights in this condition. The frequent 
inſtances which we have of the fatal effects of this 


conduct, ought certainly to deter others from being 
guilty of it. 255 | 


* 


1 7 Wet Ft „ | 
Even wet feet often occaſion fatal diſeaſes. The 

colic, inflammations of the breaſt and of the bowels,' 

the iliac paſſion, cholera morbus, &c. are often oeca- 


1 


few days ago it ſtood above eighty. No one who reflects on ſuch 

great and ſudden changes in the atmoſphere will be ſurpriſed 
to find colds, coughs, rheums, with other affections of the breaſt 

and bowels, ſo common in this country. 
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ſioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render 


this leſs dangerous; but it ought, as far as poſſible, 
to be avoided. The delicate, and thoſe who are 
not accuſtomed to have their clothes or feer wet, 
ſhould be peculiarly careful in this reſpect. 
J%ͤ / Ah... 
The perſpiration is often obſtructed by night 
air; even in ſummer, this ought to be avoided. 
The dews which fall plentifully after the hotteſt 


day, make the night more dangerous than when the 
weather is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the 
evening dews are more hurtful than where the cli- 


mate is more temperate. _ y; 
It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad 


in the cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to be 
avoided by all who value their health. The effects 


of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoſt im- 
perceptible; but they are not the leſs to be dreaded: 


we would therefore adviſe travellers, labourers, and 


all who are much heated by day, carefully to avoid 
them. When the perſpiration has been great, theſe 
become dangerous in proportion. By not attending 
to this, in flat marſhy countries, where the exhala- 


tions and dews are copious, labourers are often 
ſeized with intermitting fevers, quinſeys, and other 
dangerous diſeaſes. | 


- 


5 Damp Beds. | 
Beds become damp, either from their not being 
vſed, ſtanding in damp houſes, or in rooms without 


fire. Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers 
than damp beds, which are very common in all 
places where fuel is ſcarce. When a traveller, cold 


and wet, arrives at an inn, he may by means of a 


good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, 


have the perſpiration reſtored; but if he be put into 


' cold room, and laid en a damp bed, it will be 


more 


* 
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more obſtructed, and the worſt conſequences will | 
enſue. ' Travellers ſhould avoid inns which are 

noted for damp beds, as hey would a houſe infected 
with the plague, as no man, however robuſt, is proof 
againſt the danger ariſing from them, „ 
But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with. Beds kept in private families 
for the reception of ſtrangers are often equally dan- 
erous. All kinds of linen and bedding, when not „ 
frequently uſed, become damp. How then is it 
poſſible that beds, which are not ſlept in above two 
or three times a year, ſhould be ſafe? Nothing is 
more common than to hear people complain of hav- 
ing caught cold by changing their bed. The rea- 
ſon is obvious: were they caręful never to ſleep in 
a bed but what was frequently uſed, they would 
ſeldom find any ill conſequences from a change. 
Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
ſon when on a viſit, than being laid in a bed which 
is kept on purpoſe for ſtrangers. That ill- judged 
piece of complaiſance becomes a real injury. All 
the bad conſequences from this quarter might eaſily 
be prevented in private families, by cla e 
ſervants to ſleep in the ſpare beds, and reſign them 
to ſtrangers when they come. In inns where the 
beds are uſed almoſt every night, nothing elſe is 
neceſſary than to keep the rooms well ſeaſoned by 
frequent fires, and the linen dix. . 
That baneful cuſtom ſaid to be practiſed in many 
inns, of damping ſheets, and preſſing them in order 
to ſave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the 
beds, ought, when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of mur- 
. der, and will often prove as fatal as poiſon or gun- 
ſhot. Indeed no linen, eſpecially if it has ben 
waſhed in winter, ought to be uſed till it has been 
expoſed for ſome time to the fire; nor is this ope- 
ration leſs neceſſary for linen waſhed in ſummer, 
Dec: K ” provided 
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provided it has lain by for any length of time, This 

\ caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are often 
_ exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at 
an inn, yet pay no regard to a circumſtance of much 


* % 


more importance“. 


Damp Houfes. Zh 

Damp houſes frequently produce the like ill con- 
ſequences; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould be 
careful to chuſe a dry ſituation. A houſe which 
ſtands on a damp marlhy ſoil or deep clay, will ne- 
ver be thoroughly dry. All houſes, unleſs where 
the ground is exceeding dry, ſhould have the 
firſt floor a little raiſed. Servants and others, who 
are obliged to live in cellars and ſunk ſtories, ſel- 
dom continue long in health: maſters ought ſurely 
to pay ſome regard to the health of their ſervants, 
as well as to their own. _ Fro 5 
Nothing is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid ſome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their 
lives, by inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as the 
maſons, plaſterers, &c. have done with it: ſuch 
houſes are not only dangerous from their dampneſs, 
but likewiſe from the ſmell of lime, paint, &c. 
The aſthmas, conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of 
the lungs, ſo incident to people who work in theſe 
articles, are ſufficient proofs of their being un- 
wholeſonumumem. | „ 
Rooms are often rendered damp by an unſeaſon- 
able piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the pernicious 
cuſtom of waſhing them immediately before com- 
pany is put into them. Moſt people catch cold, if 


If a perſon ſuſpects that his bed is damp, the ſimple precau- 
tion of taking off the ſheets and lying in the blankets, with all, 
or moſt of his clothes on, will prevent all the danger. I have 
raiſed this for many years, and neyer have been hurt by damp 
eds, though no conſtitution, without care, is proof againſt the ir 
baneful influence. 2 25 he 
ad A 3 | they 
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they ſit but a very ſhort time in a room that has 


been lately waſhed; the delicate ought carefully to 
avoid ſuch a ſituation, and even the robuſt are nor 


always proof againſt its influence. 


Sudden Tranſitions from Heat to Cid. 


The perſpiration. is frequently obſtructed by sub- | 
DEN TRANSITIONS from heat to cold. Colds are 


ſeldom caught, unleſs when people have been too 
much heated. Hear rarifies the blood, quickens, 


the circulation, and increaſes the perſpiration ; but 


| when theſe are ſuddenly checked, the conſequences 


muſt be bad. It is indeed impoſſible for labourers 
not to be too hot upon ſome occaſions; but it is gene- 
rally in their power to let themſelves cool gradually, 


to put on their clothes when they leave off work, to 


make choice of a dry place to reſt themſelves in, 


and to avoid ſleeping in the open fields. Theſe eaſy 


rules, if obſerved, would often prevent fevers and 
other fatal diſorders. | 1 ere ee 

It is very common for people, when hot, to 
drink freely of cold water, or ſmall liquors. This 
conduct is extremely dangerous. Thirſt indeed is 


hard to bear, and the inclination to gratify that ap- 


petite frequently gets the better of reaſon, and 
makes us do what our judgment diſapproves. Every 


peaſant, however, knows, if his horſe be permitted 
0 


drink his bellyful of cold water after violent exer- 


ciſe, and be immediately put into the ſtable, or 
ſuffered to remain at reſt, that it will kill him. 


This they take the utmoſt care to prevent. It were 
ſafety. 


* People imagine if « good fre is made in a room after it has 
been waſhed, that there is no danger from fitting in it; but they 


well if. they were equally attentive to their own 


| muſt give me leave to ſay that this increaſes the danger. The 


evaporation excited by the fire generates cold; and renders.the 
damp more active. * 1 r 


* 


I 
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— 


Thirſt may be quenched many ways without ſwal- 


lowing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields 


afford variety of acid fruits and plants, the very 
chewing of which would abate thirſt. Water kept 
in the mouth ſor ſome time, and ſpit out again, if 
frequently repeated, will have the ſame effect. If 
a bit of bread be eaten along with a few mouthfuls of 


water, it will both quench thirſt more effectually, 
and make the danger leſs. When a perſon is ex- 


tremely hot, a mouthful of brandy, or other ſpirits, 
fit can be obtained, ought to be preferred to any 
thing elſe. But if any one has been ſo foolifh, when 
hot, as to drink freel 5 of cold liquor, he ought 
to continue his exerciſe at leaſt till what he drank 
be thoroughly warmed upon his ſtomach. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad 
effects which flow from drinking cold liquors when 
the body is hot. Sometimes this has occaſioned 
immediate death. Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fe- 
vers of various kinds, are its common conſequences. 
Neither is it ſafe when warm to eat freely of raw 
fruits, ſallads, or the like. Theſe indeed have not 
ſo ſudden an effect on the body as cold liquors, 
but they are notwithſtanding dangerous, and ought 
to be avoided. 


Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors | 


till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
into the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, 


* 


coughs, and inflammations of the breaſt, are the a 


uſual effects of this conduct: yet nothing i 1s more 

common than for people, after they have drank 
warm liquors for 25 

number of miles in the coldeſt night, or to ramble 
: about in the ſtreets “. 


* The 8 in 155955 and other great towns, where 
ſuch numbers of people ſpend their evenings, are highly perni- 
+ Cious, The breatk of a — of people crowded into a low 
n 5 apartment, 


: 74 & 


eral hours, to walk or ride a 


People | 
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People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to ſit near it. This is a moſt 
dangerous practice. Any perſon had better ſit 
without doors than in ſuch a ſituation, as the cur- 
rent of air is directed againſt one particular part 
of the body. Inflammatory fevers and conſump- 


tions have often been occaſioned by fitting or ſtanld. 
ing thinly clothed near an open window. Nor is 


ſleeping with open windows leſs to be dreaded. 
That ought never to be done, even in the hotteſt 
\ ſeaſon, unleſs the window is at a diſtance. I have 
known mechanics frequently contract fatal diſeaſes, 


by working ſtript at an open window, and would 2 


adviſe all of them to beware of ſuch a practice. 
Few things expoſe people more to catch cold than 
keeping their own houſes too warm; ſuch perſons 
may be ſaid to live in a ſort of hot-houſes; they can 
hardly ſtir abroad to viſit a neighbour, but at the 
hazard. of their lives. Were there no other reaſon 
for keeping houſes moderately cool, that alone is 
ſufficient: but nohouſe that is too hot can be whole- 
ſome; heat deſtroys the ſpring and elaſticity of the 
air, and renders it leſs fit for expanding the lungs, 
and the other purpoſes of reſpiration. Hence it 1s, 
that conſumptions and other diſeaſes of the lungs 
prove ſo fatal to people who work in forges, glals- - 
. houſes, and the like. | r 
Some are even ſo fool- hardy, as to plunge them- 
ſelves when hot in cold water. Not only fevers, but 
madneſs itſelf, has frequently been the effect of this 


conduct. Indeed it looks too like the action of a 


madman to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. 
Ik)!be reſult of all theſe obſervations is, that every 
one ought to avoid, with the utmolt attention, all 


apartment, with the addition of fires, candles, the ſmoke of to- 
bacco, and the fumes of hot liquor, &c. muſt not only render ijt 
hurtful to continue in ſuch places, but dangerous to go out of 
them into a cold and chilly atmoſphere. 


ag 6 ſudden + 


— 
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ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and to kee 
the body in as uniform a temperature as poſſible; 
or, where that cannot be done, to take care to let 
it cool gradually. F 
People may imagine that too ſtrict an attention 
to theſe things would tend to render them deli- 
cate. So far however is this from being my de- 
ſign, that the very firſt rule propoſed for prevent- 
ing colds, is to harden the body, by enuring it 
daily to the open air. 8 RE, 
I ſhall put an end to what relates to this part of 
my ſubject, by giving an abſtract of the juſtly” ce- 
lebrated advice of Celſus, with reſpe& to the pre- 
ſervation of health. A man,” ſays he, who 
«js bleſſed with good health, ſhould confine him- 
« ſelf to no particular rules, either with reſpect to 
„ regimen or medicine. He ovght frequently to 
« diverſify his manner of living; to be ſometimes 
« in town, ſometimes in the country; to hunt, 
ſail, indulge himſelf in reſt, but more fre- 
quently to uſe exerciſe. He ought to refuſe 
no kind of food that is commonly uſed, but 
ſometimes to eat more and ſometimes leſs; 
ſometimes to make one at an entertainment, and 
ſometimes to forbear it; to make rather two 
meals a-day than one, and always to eat heartily, 
© provided he can digeſt it. He ought neither 
- < roo eagerly to purſue, nor too ſcrupulouſly to 
.« avoid, intercourſe with the fair ſex: pleaſures 
é of this kind, rarely indulged, render the body 
te alert and active; but, when too frequently re- 
„ peated, weak and Janguid. He ſhould be care- 
« ful in time of health not to deſtroy, by exceſſes 
«of any kind, that vigour of conſtitution which 
* ſhould ſupport him under ſickneſs,” . 
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or THE, KNOWLEDGE AND CURE or DISEASES... 


E knowledge of diſeaſes does not depend 
1 ſo moch upon ſcientific principles as many 
imagine. It is chiefly. the reſult of experience 
and obſeryation. By attending the ſick, and care- 
fully obſerving the various occurrences in diſeaſes, 
a great degree of accuracy may be acquired, both 
in diſtinguiſhing their ſymptoms, and in the ap- 
plication of medicines. Hence ſenſible nurſes, 
and other perſons, who wait upon the ſick, often 
diſcover a, diſeaſe ſooner than thoſe who have 
been bred to phyſic. We do not however mean 
to inſinuate that a medical education is of no uſe: * 
it is doubtleſs of the greateſt importance; but it 
never can ſupply the place of obſervation and 
experience. . I 
Every diſeaſe may be conſidered as an aſſem- 
blage of ſymptoms, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed by 
. thoſe, which are moſt obvious and permanent. In- 
ſtead therefore of giving a claſſical arrangement 
of diſeaſes, according to the ſyſtematic method, ir 
will be more ſuitable, in a performance of this 
nature, to give a full and accurate deſcription of 
each particular diſeaſe as it occurs; and, where 
any of the ſymptoms of one diſeaſe have a near 
_ reſemblance to thoſe of another, to take notice of 
that circumſtance, and at the ſame time to point 
0 | out 
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136 OF THE KNOWLEDGE. _ 
out the peculiar or characteriſtic ſymptoms by 


which it may be diſtinguiſhed. By a due atten- 


tion to theſe, the inveſtigation of diſeaſes will be 
found to be a leſs difficult matter than moſt people 


would at firſt be ready to imagine. 
A proper attention to the patient's age, ſex, tem- 

r of mind, conſtitution, and manner of life, will 
hkewiſe greatly aſſiſt, both in the inveſtigation : 


8 ad treatment of 1 


In childhood the fibres are lax and ſoft, the 


nerves extremely irritable, and the fluids thin; 
whereas in old age the fibres are rigid, the nerves 
become almoſt inſenſible, and many of the veſſels 
imperviable. Theſe and other peculiarities render 
the diſeaſes of the young and aged very different, 
and of courſe they muſt require a different method 
of treatment. 


Females are liable to many diſeaſes which 40 
not afflict the other ſex: beſides, the nervous 


, ſyſtem being more irritable in-them than in men, 


their diſeaſes require to be treated with greater 
caution. They are leſs able to bear large eva- 


cuations; and all ſtimulating medicines ought to 
be adminiſtered to them with a Ar die hand. 


Particular conſtitutions not only diſpoſe perſons 


to peculiar diſeaſes, but likewiſe er it neceſſary 
to treat theſe diſeaſes in a peculiar manner. A 
delicate perſon, for example, with weak nerves, 
who lives moſtly within doors, muſt not be treated, 


under any diſeaſe, preciſely in the ſame manner as 


one who is hardy and robuſt, and who 1s much ex- 


poſed to the open air, 
The temper of mind ought to be carefully at- 


tended to in diſeaſes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful 


remper, both occaſion and aggravate diſeaſes. In 


_ vain do we apply medicines to the body to re- 
move maladies which proceed from the mind. 
| When it is affected, the beſt —— is to ſooth 


the 
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the paſſions, to divert the mind from anxious 


thought, and to keep the een as —_ 252 heu- 5 

ful as poſſible. 16 ae 

Attention ought Hoi to be kd to the cli- Pp 
mate, or place where the patient lives; -the;air* he 


breathes, his diet, &c. Such as live in low marſhy 


ſituations are ſubject to many diſeaſes which are 


unknown to the inhabitants of __ -countries. 
' Thoſe who breathe the impure air of cities, have 
many maladies to which the more happy-rultics are 
entire ſtrangers. Perſons” who feed groſsly, and 


indulge in ſtrong liquors, are liable to diſeaſes. 
which do not affect the temperate and abltemi- 


ous, &c, 


It has already been obſerved, that the differen . 
occupations and ſituations in life diſpoſe men to 


peculiar diſeaſes. It is therefore neceſſary to in- 
quire into the patient's occupation, manner of life, 
&c. This will not only aſſiſt us in finding out the 
diſeaſe, but will likewiſe direct us in the treatment 
of it. It would be very imprudent to treat the la- 


borious and the ſedentary preciſely in the ſame 


manner, even n n them to labour under the 
ſame diſeaſe. 

It will likewiſe be proper to inquire, whether 
the diſeaſe be conſtitutional or accidental; whether 


it has been of long or ſhort duration; whether i 3 
proceeds from any great and ſudden alteration in 
the diet, manner of life, &c. The ſtate of the 


patient's body, and of the other evacuations, ought 


allo to be inquired into; and likewiſe whether he 


can with eaſe perform all the vital and animal fenc- 
tions, as breathing, digeſtion, &c. 


\ Laſtly, it will be proper to inquire *ha diſeaſes 


the patient has formerly been liable to, and what 


- medicines were moſt beneficial to him; if he has a 
_ ſtrong averſion to any particular drug,  &c, . 
"1 Kate 8 : As 


** 
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As many of the indications of cure may be an- 


ſwered by diet alone, it is always the firſt thing to 
be attended to in the treatment of diſeaſes. Thoſe 


who know no better, imagine that every thing 
which goes by the name of a medicine poſſeſſes 
ſome wonderful power or ſecret charm, and think, 
if the patient ſwallows enough of drugs, that he 
muſt do well. This miſtake has many ill conſe- 


quences ; it makes people truſt to drugs, and ne- 


glect their own endeavours; beſides, it diſcourages 


all attempts to relieve: the ſick where medicines 


- cannot be obtained. 


"Medicines are no doubt uſeful in their place, 
and, when adminiſtered with prudence, they, may 


do much good; but when they are put in place of 
every thing elſe, or adminiſtered at random, which 
is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt do miſchief. 
We would therefore wiſh to call the attention of 
mankind from the purſuit of ſecret. medicines, ng 
ſuch things as they are acquainted with. The 


per regulation of theſe may often da much Af 


and there is little danger of their ever doing hurt. 


Every diſeaſe weakens the digeſtive powers. The 
diet ought therefore, in all diſeaſes, to be light 


and of eaſy digeſtion. It would be as prudent for 


a perſon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as 
bor one in u feder to eat the ſame kind of food, 


and in the ſame quantity, as when he was in per- 


_ =» fe& health. Even abſtinence alone will often cure 
a ſever, eſpecially when it has been occaſioned by 


- exceſs in eating or drinking. 


Wy 
* 


In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleu- 
riſies, peripneumonies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, 
watery infuſions of mucilaginous plants,. roots, &c. 


are not only proper for the patient's food, but 


they are likewiſe the belt medicines which can be 


„ 


In 
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In fevers of à ſlow, nervous, or putrĩid kind, 


where there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, and 


where the patient muſt be ſupported with cordials, 
that intention can always be more effectually an- 


ſwered by nouriſhing diet and generous r 2 


by any medicines yet known. 
Nor is a proper attention to diet of leſs inSp6rt- 


ance in chronic than in acute diſeaſes. Perſons af. 


flicted with low ſpirits, wind, weak nerves, and 


other bypochondriacal affections, generally find 


more benefit from the uſe of ſolid food and ge- 


nerous liquors, than from all the cordial and ear- 


minative medicines which can be neee to 
them. 


The ſcurvy, that moſt obſtinate malady, will 


ſooner yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all 
the boaſted antiſcorbutic remedies of the ſhops. 


In conſumptions, when the humours are vitiated, 


and the ſtomach ſo much weakened as to de bnalle | 
to digeſt the ſolid fibres of animals, or even to affi- 


milate the juices of vegetables, a diet conſiſting 


" chiefly of milk will not only ſupport the patient, 
but will often cure the diſeaſe after every other me- 


dicine has failed. 
Nor is an attention to other things of leſs im- 


potrance than to diet. The ſtrange infatuation 
which has long induced people to ſhut up the ſick 
ſrom all communication with the external air, has 


done great miſchief, Not only in fevers, but in 
many other diſeaſes, the patient will receive more 
benefit from having the freſn air prudently admit- 


ted into his chamber, than from all the medicines 
which can be given him. 


Exerciſe may likewiſe in many caſes be confi- 
© dered as a medicine. Sailing, or riding on horſe- 


back, for example, will be of more ſervice in the 


cure of conſumptions, glandular obſtructions, &c. | 
than ay” medicine yet known. In diſeaſes which 


proceed 
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proceed from a relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, the cold 
bath, and other parts of the gymnaſtic regimen, 
will be found equally beneficial. ; 
Few things are of greater importance in the cure 

of diſeaſes than -cleanlineſs. When a patient is 

ſuffered to lie in dirty clothes, whatever perſpires 
from his body is again reſorbed, or taken vp into 
it, which ſerves to nouriſh the diſeaſe and increaſe 
the danger. Many diſeaſes may be cured by clean- 
= _ Þ. neſs alone; moſt of them may be mitigated by it, 

— and in all of them it is highly neceſſary both for 

the patient and thoſe who attend him. ; 

8 Many other obſervations, were it neceſſary, might 

> de adduced to prove the importance of a proper re- 

gimen in diſeaſes. Regimen will often cure diſ- 
eaſes without medicine, but medicine will ſeldom 
ſucceed where a proper regimen is neglected. For 
this reaſon, in the treatment of diſeaſes, we have | 
always given the firſt place to regimen. Thoſe 

who are ignorant of medicine may confine them- 
ſelves to it only. For others, who have more 
knowledge, we have recommended ſome of the 
molt ſimple but approved forms of medicine in 
every diſeaſe, Theſe however are never to be ad- 
miniſtered but by people of better underſtanding; 
nor even by them without the greateſt precaution. 
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bl or ͤ FEVERS IN GENERAL. 


A AS more than one half of mankind is ſaid to 
I periſh by fevers, it is of importance to be ac- 


{ quainted with their cauſes. The moſt general 
l c euauſes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, un- 
1 e . wholeſome 


1 


/ 
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wholeſome air, violent emotions of the mind, exceſs ur 


ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations, external or internal 


injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or cold. As 


| moſt of theſe have already been treated of at con- 
ſiderable length, and their effects ſnewn, we ſhall 


not now reſume the confideration of them, but 
ſhall only recommend it to all, as they would wiſh _ 
ro avoid fevers and other fatal diſeaſes, to pay the 
moſt punctual attention to theſe articles. EIS >, 
Fevers are not only the moſt frequent of alkdiſ- 
eaſes, but they are likewiſe the moſt complex. In 
the moſt ' ſimple ſpecies of fever there is always a 
combination of ſeveral different ſymptoms. The 


_ diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of fever are, increaſed beat, 


frequency of pulſe, loſs of appetite, general debility, 


— 


pain in the bead, and a difficulty in per farming ſome 


of the vital or animal functions. The other ſymp- 
roms uſually attendant on fevers are, nauſea, thirſt, 
anxiety, delirium, wearineſs, waſting of the fleſh, 
want of ſleep, or the ſleep diſlurbed and not re- 
freſhing. 5 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient 
REST complains firſt of languor or liſtleſſneſs, 
oreneſs of the fleſh, or the bones, as the country 


people expreſs it, heavineſs of the head, loſs of ap- 
petite, ſickneſs, with clammineſs of the mouth; 


after ſome time come on. exceſhve - heat, violent 
thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, c. 8 9 1 
When the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always be- 
gins with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, ac- 
companied with debility and loſs of appetite; fre- 


quently the cold is attended with ſhivering, op- 


preſſion about the heart, and ſickneſs at ſtomach, 
or vomiting. OT oP ESL EOF, 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, in- 
termitting, and ſuch as are attended with' cutane- 
ous eruption or topical inflammation, as the ſmall- 


pox, erylipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meant 
10 


that 
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that which never leaves the patient during the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe, Or which ſhews no re- 
markable increaſe. or abatement. in the ſymptoms. 
This kind of fever is likewiſe divided into acute, 
ſlow, and malignant. The fever is called acute 
when its progreſs is quick, and the ſymptoms vio- 
lent; but when theſe are more gentle, it is gene- 
rally . denominated /aw. When livid or petechial 
ſpots ſhew a putrid ſtate. of the humours, the fever 
is called malignant, putrid, or petechiall. 
A remitting fever. differs from a continual only 
in degree. It has frequent increaſes and decreaſes, 
or exacerbations and remiſſions, but never wholly 
leaves the patient during the courſe of the diſeaſe. 
Intermitting fevers or agues are thoſe which, du- 
ring the time that the patient may be ſaid to be ill, 
have evident intervals or remiſſions of the ſymp- 
toms. | | | erte 
As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free her- 
ſelf from an offending cauſe, it is the buſineſs of 
of thoſe who have the care of the ſick to obſerye 
with diligence which way Nature. points, and to 
endeavour to aſſiſt her operations. Our bodies are 
ſo framed, as to have a conſtant tendency to expel 
or throw off whatever is injurious to health. This 
is generally done by urine, ſwear, ſtool, expecto- 
ration, vomit, or ſome other evacuation. 

There is reaſon to believe, if the efforts of 
Nature, at the beginning of a fever, were duly at- 
tended to and promoted, it would ſeldom conti- 
nue long; but when her attempts are either ne- 
glected or counteracted, it is no wonder if the 
diſeaſe proves fatal. There are daily inſtances 
of perſons who, after catching cold, haye all the 
ſymptoms. of a beginning fever; but by keeping 
warm, drinking diluting liquors, bathing their, 
feet in warm water, &c. the ſymptoms in a few 
hours diſappear, and the danger is IEP EINER. 

| | en 
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When fevers of a putrid kind threaten, the beſt 
method of obviating their effects is by repeated 
vomits. | 

Our deſign is not to enter into a eb inquiry 
into the nature and immediate cauſes of fevers, 
but to mark their moſt obvious ſymptoms, and to 
Point out the proper treatment of the patient with 
reſpect to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different 

age of the diſeaſe. In theſe articles the inclina- 
tions of the patient will in a our meaſure . 
our conduct. 

- Almoſt every perſon in a fever complains of great 
thirſt and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cool- 
ing nature. This at once points out the uſe of 
water, and other cooling liquors. What is ſo likely 
to abate the heat, attenuare the humovrs, remove 
ſpaſms and obſtructions, promote perſpiration, in- 
creaſe the quantity of urine, and in ſhort produce 
every ſalutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory 
fever, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, 
or any other weak liquor, of which water 1s the 
baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is pointed 
out by the dry tongue, the-parched ſkin, and the 
burning heat, as well as hc the bows r hon _—_— 
of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors; which are extremely — 
ful to patients in a fever, may be prepared from 
fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds, apple - tea, orange- 
whey, and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might 
alſo be prepared from marſhmallow roots, linſeed, 
lime- tree buds, and other mild vegetables. Theſe 
liquors, eſpecially when acidulated, are highly 
8 mgomntk to the patient, ang ſhould never * des 
nie 
At the beginning of a beer the Petzent gebe 
rally complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and 
has no inclination to move. This evidently ſnews 


* propriery of keeping him . and if * 
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in bed. Lying in bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates 
the violence of the circulation, and gives Nature 
an opportunity of exerting all her force to over- 


come the diſeaſe. The bed alone would often re- 


move a fever at the beginning; but when the pa- 
tient ſtruggles with the diſeaſe, inſtead of driving 
it off, he only fixes it the deeper, and renders it 
more dangerous. This obſervation is too often veri- 


fied in travellers, who happen when on a journey 
to be ſeized with a fever. Their anxiety to get 


home induces them to travel with the fever upon 
them, which conduct ſeldom fails to render it 


* 


fatal. ; 


In fevers the mind as well as the body ſhould be - 
kept eaſy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the 


. fick. Indeed every thing that diſturbs. the imagi- 
nation increaſes the diſeaſe ; for which reaſon every 
- perſon in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, 


and neither allowed to ſee nor hear any thing that 


may in the leaſt affect or diſcompoſe his mind. 


Though the patient in a fever has the greateſt 
inclination for drink, yet he ſeldom has any appe- 
tite for ſolid food; hence the impropriety of urging 
him to take victuals is evident. Much ſolid food 
in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreſſes na- 


ture, and, inſtead of nouriſhing the patient, ſerves 


only to feed the diſeaſe. What food the patient 
takes ſhould be in ſmall quantity, light, and of 
eaſy digeſtion. It ought to be chiefly of the ve- 
getable kind, as panada, roaſted apples; gruels, 


And fuch like. 


Poor people, when any of their family are taken 
ill, run directly to their rich neighbours for cor- 
dials, and pour wine, ſpirits, &c. into the patient, 
who perhaps never had been accuſtomed to taſte 
ſuch liquors when in health. If there be any de- 
gree of fever, this conduct muſt increaſe it, and if 
there be none, this is the ready way to raiſe one. 

| 5% 1 Stuffing 
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Stuffing the patient with ſweetmeats and other de- 
licacies is likewiſe very pernicious, Theſe are al- 
ways harder to digeſt than common food, and can- 
not fail to hurt the ſtomach. ne EDS 
Nothing is more d 


| * r Rs E * 
efred by a patient 1n Aa fever 
than freſh air. It not only removes his anxiety, 
but cools the blood, revives the ſpirits, and proves 
every way beneficial. Many patients are in a man- 
ner ſtifled to death in fevers for want of freſh air; 
yet ſuch is the unaccountable infatuation of moſt 
people, that the moment they think a perſon. in a 
feyer, they imagine he ſhould be kept in a cloſe 
chamber, into which not one particle of freſh air 
muſt be admitted. Inſtead of this, there ought to 
be a conſtant ſtream of freſh air into a ſick perfon's 
chamber, ſo as to Keep it moderately cool. In- 
deed its degree of warmth ought never to be greater 
than is agreeable to one in perfect health, © 
Nothing ſpoils the air of a ſick perſon's chamber, 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood is. inflamed, or 
the humours in a putrid ſtate, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increaſe the diſeaſe, 
Such air not only loſes its ſpring, and becomes un- 
fit, for the purpoſe of reſpiration, but acquires a 
noxious qua ph which renders it in a manner poli- 
ſonous to the lick, „„ 5 
In fevers, when the patient's ſpitits are low and 
_ depreſſed, he is not only to be ſupported with cor- 
dials, but every method ſhould be taken to cheer 
and comfort his mind. Many, from a miſtaken 
zeal, when they think a perſon in danger, inſtead 
of ſolacing his mind with the hopes and conſola- 
tions of. religion, fright him with the views of hell 
and damnation. It would be unſuitable here to. 
dwell upon the impropriety and dangerous conſe- 
quences of this e it often hurts the boy, 
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Among common people, the very name of a 
fever generally ſuggeſts the neceffity of bleeding. 
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146 OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 
ab there is reaſon to believe ſeldom benefits the 
ul. | | 5 | 


This notion ſeems to have taken its riſe from moſt 
fevers in this country having been formerly of an 
inflammatory nature; but true inflammatory fevers 


are now. ſeldom'to be met with. Sedentary occu- 


pations, and a different manner of living, have ſo 
changed the ftate of diſeaſes in Britain, that there 
is now hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is 
neceſſary. In moft low, nervous, and putrid fe- 


vers, which are now To common, bleeding is really 


urtfu}, as it weakens the patient, ſinks his ſpirits, 
&c. We would recommend this general rule, 
never to bleed at the beginning of a fever, unleſs 


there be evident ſigns of inflammation. Bleedi 
is an excellent medicine when neceffary, but ſhoul 


never be wantonly performed. | 
It is likewiſe a common notion, that ſweating is 
always neceflary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obſtructed perſpiration, 
this notion is not ill-founded, If the patient only 
hes in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, 
and drinks freely of water- A, or any other 
weak diluting liquor, he will ſeldom fail to per- 
ſpire freely. The warmth of the bed, and the di- 
Iuting drink, will relax the univerſal ſpaſm, which 
feds the ſkin at the beginning of a 
ever; it will open the pores, and promote the 
. by means of which the fever may often 
carried off. But inſtead of this, the common 
practice is to heap clothes upon the patient, and to 
ive him things of a hot nature, as ſpirits, ſpiceries, 
&c. which fire his blood, increaſe the ſpaſms, and 
render the diſeaſe more dangerous. 
In all fevers a proper attention ſnould be paid to 
the patient's longings, Theſe are the calls of Na- 
| „ ture, 
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ture, and often point out what may be of real uſe, 
Patients are not indeed to be indulged in every 
thing that the ſickly 12 1 may crave; but it is 
generally right to let them have a little of what they 
eagerly delte, though it may not ſeem altogether 
proper. What the patient longs for, his ſtomach 
will generally digeſt; and fuch things have ſome- 
times a very happy effect. | 
When a patient is recovering from a fever, great 
care is neceſſary to prevent a relapſe. Many 
ſons, by too ſoon imagining themſelves well, have 
loſt their lives, or contracted other diſeaſes of an 
obſtinate nature, As the body after a fever is 
weak and delicate, it is neceſfary to guard againſt 
catching cold. Moderate exerciſe in the open air 
will be of uſe, but great fatigue is oy all means to 
be avoided; a ble company will alſo have a 
good effect. The diet muſt be light, but nou- 
riſhing. It ſhould be taken frequently, but in 
ſmall quantities. It is dangerous at fuch a time to 
eat a8 much as the ſtomach may crave; 


C HAP. XIV. 3 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, on 
AGUES. | | 


1 NTERMITTING fevers afford the beſt 
tunity both of obſerving the nature of a fever, 
and aſs the effects of medicine, No perſon can 


be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from 


any other, and the proper medicine for it is g 
1 univerſally known. 25 
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The ſeveral kinds of i intermitting fevers take their 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as 
quotidian, tertian, quartan, ce. | 

CAUSES. — Agues are occaſioned by effiv- 
via from putrid ſtagnating water. This is evi- 


dent from their abounding in rainy ſeaſons, and 


being molt. frequent in countries where the ſoil is 
marſhy, as in | HR the Fens of Cambridge- 
ſhire, the Hundreds of Eſſex, &c. This diſeaſe 
may alſo be occaſioned by eating too much ſtone 
fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houſes, evening 


deus, lying upon the damp ground, watching, fa- 


tigue, depreſling paſſions, and the like. When 
the inhabitants of a high country remove to a low 
one, they are 3 ſeized with intermitting 
fevers, and to 10 ch the Aiſcale is moſt apt to prove 
In a word, whatever relaxes the ſolids, di- 
miniſhes the perſpiration, or obſtructs the circula- 
tion in the capillary or {mall Wee, diſpoſes * 
body to agues. 
SYMPTOMS. — intermitting fever ge- 


nerally begins with a paim of the head and loins, 


wearineſs of the limbs, coldneſs of the extremities, 
ſtretching, yawning, with ſometimes great ſickneſs 


and vomiting; to which ſucceed ſhivering and 
violent ſhaking. Afterwards the ſkin becomes 


moiſt, and a ptofuſe- ſweat breaks out, which ge- 
nerally terminates the fit or paroxyſm. Sometimes 


indeed the diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, when the 


perſon thinks himſelf in perfect health; but it is 
more commonly preceded by liſtleſſneſs, loſs of 


| appetite, and the ſymptoms mentioned above. 


REGIMEN. While the fir - continues, the 


| patient ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange- 
They, weak camomile tea; or, if his ſpirits be low, 
mall wine-whey, ſharpened with the juice of 
lemon. All his drink ould be warm, as that 


will 


4+ 
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will aſfiſt in bringing on the ſweat, and conſe- 
quently ſhorten the paroxyſmq mm. my 
Between the paroxyſms the 5 5 muſt be ſup- 
ported with food that is novriſhing, but light and 
eaſy of digeſtion, as veal or chicken broths, ſago, 
gruel with. a little wine, Tight puddings, and ſuch 
like. His drink may be ſmall”, negus, acidulated 
with the juice of lemons or oranges, and ſometimes 
a little weak punch. He may likewiſe drink infu- 
fions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, or 
water-trefoil, and may now and then take a glaſs of 
ſmall wine, in which gentian root, centaury, or 
ſome other bitter, has been infuſed. ' 77D 
As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the ſolids, and promote perſpirarion), the pa- 
tient ought to take as much exerciſe between the 
fits as he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, 
riding on horſeback, or in a carriage, will de of 
great ſervice, ' But if he cannot bear that kind ok 
exerciſe, he ought to take ſuch as his ſtrength Will 
3 Nothing tends more to prolong an inter- 
itting fever, than indulging a lazy indolene dif: 
F 
Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 
often go off without medicine; and when the diſ- 
eaſe is mild, in an open dry country, there is ſel- 
dom any danger from allowing it to take its courſe ; 
but when the patient's ſtrength ſeems to decline, 
or the-paroxyſms are ſo violent that his life is in 
danger, medicine ought immediately to be admi- 
niſtered. This however ſhould” never be done 
till the diſeaſe be properly formed, that is to ſay, 


* 


Dr. Lind ſays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum 
par into a cup of the patient's drink, and given about half an 

our after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the ſweat, 
| ſhortens the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the 


diſeaſe. | | | 
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till the patient has had ſeveral fits of ſhaking and 
| ſweating. Wo 5 | 
_MEDICINE.——The firſt thing to be done 
in the cure of an intermitting fever, is to cleanſe 
the ſtomach and bowels. This not only renders 
the application of other medicines more ſafe, but 
likewiſe more efficacious. In this diſeaſe, the ſto- 
mach is generally loaded with cold viſcid phlegm 
and frequently great quantities of bile are diſ- 
charged by vomit; which plainly points out the 
neceſſity of ſuch evacuations, Vomits are there- 
fore to be adminiſtered before the patient takes 
any other medicine. A doſe of ipecacuanha will 
generally anſwer this purpoſe very well. A ſcruple 
or half a dram of the powder will be ſufficient for 
an adult, and for a younger perſon the doſe muſt 
be leſs in proportion. Alter the vomit begins to 
operate, the patient ought to drink plentifully of 
weak camomuile-tea, The vomit ſhould be taken 
two or three hours before the return of the fit, and 
may be repeated at the diſtance of two or. three 
days. Vomits not only cleanſe the ſtomach, but 
increaſe the perſpiration, and all the other ſecre- 
tions, which render them of ſuch importance, that 
they often cure intermitting fevers without the 
aſſiſtance of any other medicine. | | 
Purging medicines are likewiſe uſeful and often 
neceſſary in intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge 
has been known to cure an obſtinate ague, after 
the Peruvian bark and other medicines had been 
uſed in vain, Vomits however are more ſuitable 
in this diſcaſe, and render purging leſs neceſſary ; 
but if the patient be afraid to take a vomit, he 
ought in this caſe to cleanſe the bowels by a doſe 
or two of Glauber's ſalt, jalap, or rhubarb. 
Bleeding may ſometimes be proper at the begin- 
ning of an intermitting fever, when exceſſive Nees 
| £7 2 a de- 
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a delirium, &c. give reaſon to ſuſpe& an inflam- 
mation; but as the blood is ſeldom in an inflam- 
matory. ſtate in intermitting fevers, this operation 
is rarely neceſſary. When frequently repeated,. it 
tends to prolong the diſeaſe, _ 1 
After proper evacuations, the patient may ſafely 
uſe the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any 
way that is moſt agreeable to him. No prepa- 
ration of che bark ſeems to anſwer better than the 
moſt ſimple form in which it can be given, viz. in 
powder, | | 4 i HSI 
Two ounces of the beſt Peruvian bark, finely 
wdered, may be divided into twenty-four doſes. 
Theſe may either be made into boluſſes as they 
are uſed, with a little ſyrup of lemon, or mixed 
in a glaſs of red wine, a cup of camomile-tea, 
water-gruel, or any other drink that is more agree- 
ne d fas os ane Eon 
In an ague which returns every day, one of the 
above doſes may be taken every two hours during 
the interval of the fits. By this method the pa- 
tient will be able to take five or ſix doſes between 
each paroxyſm. In a tertian or third-day ague it 
will be ſufficient to take a doſe every third hour du- 
ring the interval, and in a quartan every fourth. 
If the patient cannot take ſo large a doſe of the 
bark, he may divide each of the powders into two 
parts, and take one every hour, &c. For a young 
perſon a ſmaller quantity of this medicine will be 
ſufficient, and the doſe muſt be adapted to the age, 
conſtitution, and violence of the ſymptoms f. 
8 | 9 The 


® It has lately been obſerved, that the red bark is more power- 
ful than that which has for ſome time been in common uſe.” Its 
ſaperior efficacy ſeems to ariſe from its being of a more perfect 

growth than the quill bark, and conſequently more fully impreg- 
nated with the medical properties of the plant. Say 
+ In intermitting fevers of an obſtinste nature, I have found 
it pecediary to throw in the bark much faſter. Indeed the be- 
WS | _peſits 
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The above quantity of bark will frequently cure 
an ague; the patient, however, ought not to leave 
off raking the medicine as ſoon as the paroxyſms 
are ſtopped, but ſhould continue to uſe it till there 
is reaſon to believe the diſeaſe is entirely overcome. 
Moſt of the failures in the cure of this diſeaſe are 
_— to patients not continuing to uſe the medi- 
cine long enough. They are generally directed to 
take it till the fits are ſtopped, then to leave it off, 
and begin again at ſome diſtance of time; by 
which means the diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, and often 
returns with as much violence as before. A re- 
lapſe may always be prevented by the patient's con- 
tinving to take ſmall doſes of the medicine for ſoine 
time after the ſymptoms diſappear. This is both 
the moſt ſafe and effectual method of eure. 
An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, 
and orange-peel, of each half an ounce, with three 
or four handfuls of camomile-flowers, and an hand- 
ful of coxiander-ſeed, all bruiſed together in a mor- 
tar, may be uſed in form of infuſion or tea, About 
half an handful of theſe ingredients may be put into 
a tea- pot, and an Engliſn pint of boiling water 
poured on them. A cup of this infuſion drank three 
or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. 
Such patients as cannot drink the watery infuſion, 
may put two handfuls of the ſame ingredients into a 
bottle of white wine, and take a glaſs of it twice or 
thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the above, 
or any other proper infuſion of bitters, a ſmaller 
| 14 ö r 11 0 3 465 4 4 45 3» 
neſits ariſing from this medicine depend chiefly upon a. large 
quantity of it being adminiſtered in a ſhort time. Several ounces 
of bark given in a few days will do more than as many pounds 
taken in the courſe of ſome weeks. When this medicine is in- 
tended either to ſtop a mortification, or cure an obſtinate ague, 
it ought to be thrown in as faſt as the ſtomach can poſſibly bear 
it. Inattention to this circumſtance has hurt the reputation of 
one of the beſt medicines of which we are in poſſeſſion. 
he ani ach 7 7 2:2 5 - quantity 
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— bark than is generally uſed, will be ſuf- 
cient to cure an ague®, © e 

Thoſe who cannot ſwallow the bark in ſubſtance, 
may take it in decoction or infuſion. An ounce of 
bark in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the 
bottle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour 
off the clear liquor. A wine glaſs may be drank 
three or four times a day, or oftener, as there is 
occaſion, If a decoction be more agreeable,” an 
ounce of the bark, and two drams of ſnake- root 
bruiſed, with an equal quantity of ſalt of worm- 
wood, may be boiled -in a quart of water, 'into an 
Engliſh pint. To the ſtrained liquor may be added 
an equal quantity of red wine, and a glaſs of it 
taken frequently. An een 
In obſtinate agues, the bark will be found much 
more efficacious when aſſiſted by brandy, or other 
warm cordials, than taken alone. This 1 have had 
frequently occaſion to obſerve in a country where 
intermittent fevers were endemical. The bark ſel - 
dom ſucceeded unleſs aſſiſted by ſnake- root, ginger, 
canella alba, or ſome other warm aromatic. When 
the fits are very frequent and violent, in which caſe 
the fever often approaches towards an inflammatory 
nature, it will be ſafer to keep out the aromatics, 
and to add ſalt of tartar in their ſtead. But in an 
obſtinate tertian or quartan, in the end of autumn 


7 


* There is reaſon to believe, that ſundry of our ou plants or 
barks, which are very bitter and aſtringent, would ſueceed in the 
cure of intermittent fevers, eſpecially when aſſiſted by aromatics. 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of 


this diſeaſe, and is now to be obtained at a very reaſonable rate, DN 


it is of leſs importance to ſearch after new medicines. We cannot 
however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, and that it requires conſiderable {kill to diſtinguith 
between the genuine and the falſe, This ought to make people 
very cautious of whom they purchaſe it. | _ 
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or beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines 
are abſolutely neceſſary *, Lhe ce ee 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much more obſtinate than thoſe which attack the 
patient in ſpring or ſummer, it will be neceſſary to 
continue the, uſe .of medicines longer in the former 
than in the latter. A perſon who is ſeized with an 
intermitting fever in the beginning of winter, ought 
frequently, if the ſeaſon proves rainy, to take a 


little medicine, although the diſeaſe may ſeem to 


be cured, to prevent a relapſe, till the return of the 
warm ſeaſon, He ought likewiſe to take care not 
to be much abroad in wet weather, eſpecially in 


cold eaſterly winds. 


When agues are not properly cured, they often 
degenerate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the 
dropſy, jaundice, &c, For this reaſon all poſſible 


care ſhould be taken to have them radically cured, 


before the conſtitution has been too much weakened. 
Though nothing is more rational than the method 
of treating intermitting fevers, yet, by ſome ſtrange 
infatuation, more charms and whimſical remedies' 
are daily uſed for removing this than any other 
diſeaſe. There is hardly an old woman who is not 
in poſſeſſion of a noſtrum for ſtopping. an ague; 
and it is amazing with what readineſs their preten- 
fions are believed. Thoſe in diſtreſs eagerly graſp 
at any thing that promiſes ſudden relief; but the 
ſhorteſt way is not always the beſt in the treatment 
of diſeaſes. The only method to obtain a ſafe and 
laſting cure, is gradually to aſſiſt Nature in re- 
moving the cauſe of the diſorder, 1 
In obſlinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phleg- 
matic, the ſeaſon rainy, the ſituation damp, or the like, it will 
neceſſary to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an ounce of 
Virginian ſnake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or 
ſome other warm aromatic; but when the ſymptoms are of an 
inflammatory nature, half an ounce of ſalt of wormwood or ſalt 
of tartar may be added to the above quantity of bark. 8 
ome , 
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Some indeed try bold, or rather fool · hardy expe- 


riments to cure agues, as drinking great quantities 


of ſtrong liquors, jumping into a river, &c. Theſe 
may ſometimes have the deſired effect, but muſt 


always be attended with danger. When there is 
any degree of inflammation, or the leaſt rendency to 
it, ſuch experiments may prove fatal. The only 


patient whom I remember to have loſt in an inter- 
mittent fever, evidently killed himſelf by drinking 
ſtrong liquor, which ſome perſon had perſuaded him 
would prove an infallible remedy... _ | 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of 
intermitting fevers, as ſpiders, cobwebs, ſnuffings 


of candles, &c, Though theſe may ſometimes ſuc- 


ceed, yet their very naſtineſs is ſufficient to ſet them 


alide, eſpecially when cleanly medicines will anſwer 


the purpoſe better. The only medicine that can 
be depended upon, for thoroughly curing an inter- 


mittent fever, is the Peruvian bark, It may always 


be uſed with ſafety : and I can honeſtly declare, that 
in all my practice I never knew it fail, when com- 


bined with the medicines mentioned above, and 


duly perſiſted in. ; | 
Where agues are endemical, even children are 


often afflicted with that diſeaſe. Such patients are 
prevailed 


very difficult to cure, as they can ſeldom be 
upon to take the bark, or any other diſagreeable 
medicine, One method of rendering this medicine 
more palatable, is to make it into a mixture with 
diſtilled waters and ſyrup, and afterwards to give it 


an agreeable ſharpneſs with the elixir or ſpirit of 
yitriol, This both improves the medicine, and takes' 


off the nauſeous taſte. In caſes where the bark can- 


not be adminiſtered, the /aline mixture may be given 


with advantage to children *, 
_ Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child in 


$a ague z to half an Engliſh pint of which may be 


* Sec Appendix, Saline mixture. - 
hes 5 
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put a tea. ſpoonful of the ſpirit of hartſhorn, Exer- 
ciſe is likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice; and when 
the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, the child ought, if 
poſſible, to be removed to a warm dry air. The 
food ought to be nouriſhing, and ſomerimes 5 
| pay wine ſhould be allowed. 

To children, and ſuch as cannot ſwallow the barks F 
or when the ſtomach will not bear it, it may be given 
by elyſter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark, 
diſſolved in four ounces of warm water, with the 
addition of half an ounce of ſweet oil, and fix or 
eight drops of laudanum, is the form recommended 
by Dr. Lind for an adult, and this to be repeated 
every fourth hour, or oftener, as the-occaſion ſhall 
require. For children the quantity of extract and 
laudanum muſt be proportionally leſſened. Children 
have been cured of 'agves by making them wear a 
waiſtcoat with powdered bark quilted between the 


folds of it; by bathing them frequently in a ſtrong. 


decoction of the bark, and by rubbing the ſpine 
with ſtrong ſpirits, or with a mixture of equal i. 
of laudanum and the ſaponaceous liniment. 
We have been the more full upon this diſeaſe, 
becauſe it is very common, and becauſe few patients 
in an ague apply to phyſicians unleſs in extremities. 
There are, however, many caſes in which the diſ- 
caſe is very irregular, being complicated with other 
diſeaſes, or attended with ſymptoms which are both 
very dangerous and very difficult to underſtand: 
All theſe we have purpoſely paſſed over, as they 
would only bewilder the generality of readers. When 
the diſeaſe is very irregular, or the ſymptoms dan- 
gerous, the patient ought immediately to 2 9 to 
a phyſician, and ſtrictly to follow his advice. 
To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid 
their — Theſe have been already pointed out 
in the beginning of this ſection; we ſhall therefore 
only add one, preventive medicine, which way be 
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of uſe to ſuch as are obliged to live in low-marſhy 
countries, or who are liable to frequent attacks of 
theils. 19 oth bon CIO TREE? 
Take an ounce of the beſt Peruvian bark; Vir- 
ginian ſnake - root, and orange - peel, of each half an 
ounce; bruiſe them all together, and infuſe for five 
or ſix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or 

any good ſpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, 

nd take a wine glaſs of it twice or thrice a day. 
This indeed is recommending a dram; but the bit- 
ter ingredients in a great meaſure take off the ill 
effects of the ſpirit, Thoſe who do not chuſe it in 
brandy, may infuſe it in wine; and ſuch as can bring 
themſelves to chew the bark, vill find that method 
ſucceed very well. Gentian root, or calamus aro- 
maticus, may alſo be chewed by turns for the ſame 
purpoſe. All bitters ſeem to be antidotes to agues, 
eſpecially thoſe that are warm and aſtringent. 
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or AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER.” 


Hl fever is denominated acute, ardent, or 
inflammatory. It moſt commonly attacks the 
young, or 1 about the prime or vigour of life, 
eſpecially ſuch as live high, abound with blood, and 
whoſe fibres are ſtrong and elaſtic." It ſeizes people 
at all ſeaſons of the year; but is moſt frequent in 
the ſpring and beginning of ſummer. | 
- CAUSES.—An ardent fever may be occaſioned 
by any. thing that overhears the body, or produces 
Plethora, as violent exerciſe, ſleeping in the ſon, 
drinking ſtrong liquors, eating ſpiceries, a full diet, 
with little exerciſe,' &c. It may likewiſe be occa- 
ſioned by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration; as 
e e lying 
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lying on the damp ground, drinking cold liquor 
when the body is hot, night-watching, or the like, 
SYMPTOMS.—A rigour or chillneſs generally 
uſhers in this fever, which is ſoon ſucceeded by great 
heat, a frequent and full pulſe, pain of the head, 
dry ſkin, redneſs of the eyes, a florid countenance, 
pains in the back, Joins, &c. To theſe ſucceed dif- 
ficulty of breathing, ſickneſs, with an inclination 
to vomit. The patient complains of great thirſt; 
has no appetite for ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and his 
tongue generally appears black and rough. £ 
A delirium, exceſſive reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting 
of the tendons, hiccup, cold clammy ſweats, a 
an involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very danger- 
ous ſymptoms. _ 5 | i 
As this diſeaſe is always attended with danger, 
the beſt medical aſſiſtanee ought to be procured as 
ſoon as poſſible. A phyſician may be of uſe at the 
beginning, but his {kill is often of no avail after- 
wards, Nothing can be more unaccountable than 
the conduct of thoſe who have it in their power, at 
the beginning of a fever, to procure the beſt medi- 
cal aſſiſtance, yet put it off till things come to an 
extremity, When the diſeaſe, by delay or wrong 
treatment, has become incurable, and has exhauſted 


the ſtrength of the patient, it is in vain to hope for 


relief from medicine. Phyſicians may indeed aſſiſt 
Nature ; but their attempts muſt ever prove fruit- 
leſs, when ſhe is no longer able to co-operate with 
their endeavours. 1955 

REGIMEN. From the ſymptoms of this diſ- 
eaſe, it is evident, that the blood and other humours 
require to be diluted; that the perſpiration, urine, 
ſaliva, and all the other ſecretions, are in too ſmall 
quantity: that the veſſels are rigid, and the heat of 
the whole body too great: all theſe clearly point 


out the neceſſity of a regimen calculated to dilute 


the 


- 
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the blood, correct the acrimony of the humours,. 
allay the exceſſive heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtric- / 
ture of the veſſels, and promote the ſecretions. 

Theſe important purpoſes may be greatly” pro- 
moted by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors; 
as water-gruel, or oatmeal- tea, clear whey, barley- 
water, balm-tea, apple-tea, &c. Theſe may be 
| ſharpened with juice of orange, jelly of currants, 
raſpberries, and ſuch like: orange-whey is likewiſe 
an excellent cooling drink. It 1s made by boiling 
among milk and water a bitter orange ſliced, till 
the curd ſeparates. If no orange can be had, a le- 
mon, a little cream of tartar, or a few ſpoonfuls of 
vinegar, will have the fame effect. To or three 
ſpoonfuls of white wine may occaſionally be added 
to the liquor when boiling. OY Ho 
lf the patient be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, 
with two ounces of ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, and a 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three Engliſh pints. 
of water to a quart. This makes a very pleaſant 
drink, and may be uſed at diſcretion, The common 
pectoral decoction is likewiſe a very proper drink in 
this diſeaſe. A tea-cupfulof it may be taken every 
two hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and thirſt 
be very great | : 

The above liquids muſt all be drank a little arm. 
They may be uſed in ſmaller quantities at the begin= 
ning of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in order 
to aſſiſt in carrying off the diſeaſe by promoting the 
different excretions. We have mentioned a variety 
of drinks, that the patient may have it in his 


to chuſe thoſe which are moſt agreeable; and that, 


when tired of one, he may have recourſe to another. 
The patient's diet mult be very ſpare and light. 

All forts of fleſh-meats, and even chicken-brorths, 

are to be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, 


28% Appendix, Pefbral denim. ' 
| panado, 
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panado, or light bread boiled in water; to which 


may. be added a few grains-of common ſalt, and a 
little ſugar, which will render it more palatable. 
He may eat roaſted apples with a little ſugar, toaſted 
bread with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, eſpecially in 
an hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into 
his chamber. This, however, muſt, always be 
done AI a manner as not to endanger 85 catch⸗ 

co | 

Ki oF is too common in fevers to load the patient 
with bed clothes, under the pretence of making him 
ſweat, or defending him from the cold. This cuſ- 

tom has many ill effects. It increaſes the heat of 
. the body, fatigues the patient, and retards, inſtead 
of promoting, the perſpiration, _ 

Heng upright in bed, if the patient is able to 
bear it, will often have a good effect. It relieves 
the head, by retarding the motion of the blood to 
the brain. But this poſture ought never to be con- 
tinued too long: and if the patient is inclined to 
ſweat, it will be more ſafe to let him lie, on raiſ- 
ing his head a little with pillows. ü 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or vinegar and roſe water, with a little nitre 
diſſolved in it, will greatly refreſh. the patient. 
This ought to be done end, eſpecially if the 
waather:) is hot. 

The patient's mouth mould be often waſhed with 

a mixture of water and honey, to which a little vi- 

negar may be added; or with a decoction of figs 

in barley-water. His feet and hands ought like- 
wiſe frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water; 
eſpecially if the head is affected. 

The patient ſhould be kept as quiet and eaſy as 
poſſible. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
diſturbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too much 

N any thing that al the ſenſes, ought 
* ro 
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to be avoided, His attendants ſhould be as few as 
poſſible, and they ought not to be too often changed. 
His inclinations ought rather to be ſoothed than 
contradicted; even the promiſe of what he craves 
will often ſatisfy him as much as 1ts reality. 

MEDICINE. — Ia this and all other fevers. 
attended with 'a hard, full, quick pulſe, bleeding 
is of the greateſt importance. This operation ought 
always to be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of an 
inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood 
to be taken away, however, muſt be in proportion 
to the ſtrength of the patient and the violence of 
the diſeaſe. If after the firſt bleeding the fever 
ſhould riſe, and the pulſe become more frequent 
and hard, there will be a neceſſity for repeating it 
a ſecond, and perhaps a third, or even a fourth 
time, which may be done at the diſtance of twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty - four hours from each other, as 
the ſymptoms require. If the pulſe continues loft, 
and the patient is tolerably eaſy after the kiel 
bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or 
fifty drops of the dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of nitre 
may be made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe- 
water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of ſimple ſyrup, or a bit of loaf-ſugar. This 
draught may be given to the patient every three or 
four hours while the fever is violent; afterwards 
once in five or ſix hours will be ſufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an in- 
clination to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt Na- 
ture's attempts, by giving him weak camomile- 
tea, or lukewarm water to drink, 

If the body is bound, a clyſter of milk and 
water. with a little falr, and. a ſpoonful of ſweet 
oil or freſh butter in it, ought daily to be admi- 


niſtered. Should this not have the deſired effect, a 


tea · ſpoonful of ae alba, or cream of tartar, 
M may 
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may be frequently put into his drink. He may 
hkewiſe eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, - roaſted 
apples, and the like. 7 
If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the 
pulſe becomes more ſoft, the tongue moiſter, and 
the urine begins to let fall a reddiſh ſettlement, 
there is reaſon. to expect a favourable iſſue to the 
diſeaſe. But if, inſtead of theſe ſymptoms, the pa- 
tient's ſpirits grow languid, his pulſe ſinks, and his 
breathing becomes difficult; with a ſtupor, trem- 
bling of the nerves, ſtarting of, the tendons, &c. 
there is reaſon to fear that the conſequences will be 
fatal. In this caſe bliſtering plaſters muſt be ap- 
plied to the head, ancles, inſide of the legs or 
thighs, as there may be occaſion; poultices of 
wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar, may likewiſe 
be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the patient 
muſt be ſupported with cordials, as ſtrong wine- 
whey, negus, fago-gruel with wine in it, and ſuch 
like. 3 5 ARS. 

A proper regimen is not only neceſſary during 
the fever, but likewiſe after the patient begins to 
recover. By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall 
Into other diſeaſes, and continve valetudinary for 
life. Though the body is weak after a fever, yet 
the diet for ſome time ought to be rather cleanſ- 
ing than of too nouriſhing a nature. Too much 
food, drink, exerciſe, company, &c. are carefully 
to be avoided. The mind ought hkewiſe to be 
kept eaſy, and the patient ſhould not attempt to 
purſue ſtudy, or any buſineſs that requires intenſe 
thinking. SN ; 

If the digeſtion is bad, or the patient is ſeized 


at times with feveriſh heats, an infuſion of Peruvian 
bark in cold water will be of uſe. It will ſtrengthen 
= ſtomach, and help to ſubdue the remains of the 

ä | N 1 
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When the patient's ſtrength is pretty well reco- 
vered, he ought to take ſome geptle laxative. An 
ounce of tamarinds and a dram of ſena may be 
boiled for a few minutes in an Engliſh pint of water, 
and an ounce of manna diſſolved in the decoction; 
afterwards it may be ſtrained, and a tea-cupful 
drank every hour till it operates. This doſe may 
be repeated twice or thrice, five or ſix days inter- 
vening betwixt each doſe. 

Thoſe who follow laborious employments ought 
not to return too ſoon to their labour after a fever, 
but ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and e 
are ſufficiently recruited. | | 


CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE PLEURISY. 


HE true pleuriſy is an inflammation of that 
membrane called the pleura, which lines the 
inſide of the breaſt. It is diſtinguiſhed into the 
moiſt and dry. In the former the patient ſpits 
freely; in the latter, little or none at all. Thete 
is likewiſe a ſpecies of this diſeaſe, which is called 
the /purious or baſtard pleuriſy, in which the pain is 
more external, and chiefly affects the muſcles be- 
tween the ribs. The pleuriſy prevails among la- 
| bouring people, eſpecially ſuch as work without 
doors, and are of a ſanguine conſtitution. It is 
moſt frequent in the ſpring ſeaſon. 
CAUSES.——The pleuriſy may be 08 
by whatever obſtructs the perſpiration; as cold 


+ , northerly winds; drinking cold liquors when the 
body is hot; fleeping without doors on the damp 


ground; wet clothes; plunging the body into 
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cold water, or expoſing it to the cold air, when 
covered with ſweat, &c. It may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by drinking ſtrong liquors; by the ſtop- 


page of uſual evacuations; as old ulcers, iſſues, 


ſweating of the feet or hands, &. the ſudden 
ſtriking in of any eruption, as the itch, the meaſles, 
or the {mall-pox. 'Thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
to bleed at a certain ſeaſon of the year are apt, if 
they neglect it, to be ſeized with a pleuriſy. Keep- 


ing the body too warm by means of fire, clothes, 


&c. renders it more liable to this diſeaſe. A 
pleuriſy may likewiſe be occaſioned by violent 


exerciſe, as running, wreſtling; leaping, or by 


ſupporting great weight, blows on the breaſt, &c. 
A bad conformation of the body renders perſons 
more liable to this diſeaſe, as a narrow cheſt, a 
ſtraitneſs of the arteries of the pleura, &c. 


SYMPTOMS.-— This, like moſt other fe- 


vers, generally begins with chillneſs and ſhivering, 
which are followed by heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. 


To theſe ſucceeds a violent pricking pain in one of 


the ſides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain ex- 


tends towards the back-bone, ſometimes towards 
the forepart of the breaſt, and ar other times to- 
wards the ſhoulder blades. The pain is generally 
moſt violent when the patient draws in his breath. 
The pulſe in this diſeaſe is commonly quick 
and hard, the urine high-coloured; and if blood 
be let, it is covered with a tough cruſt, or buff 
coat. The patient's ſpittle is at firſt thin, but 
afterwards it becomes groſſer, and is often ſtreaked 
with blood. + 1 | 
REGIMEN, —— Nature generally endeavours 


to carry off this diſeaſe by a critical diſcharge of 
blood from ſome part of the body, by expecto- 
ration, ſweat, looſe ſtools, thick urine, or the like. 
We ougght therefore to ſecond her intentions by © 
leſſening the force of the circulation, relaxing the 


8 veſſels, 
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veſſels, diluting the humours, and promoting ex- 
pectoration. | 


For theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former diſ- _ 


eaſe, ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting. The 
patient muſt avoid all food that is. viſcid, hard of 
digeſtion, or that affords much nouriſhment; as 
| fleſh, butter, cheeſe, eggs, milk, and alſo every 
thing that is of a heating nature. His drink may 
be whey, or an infuſion of pectoral and balſamic 
vegetables *. 1 al 2 
Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of cur- 
rants mixed with it, is likewiſe a very proper 
drink in this diſeaſe. It is made by boiling an 
ounce of pearl-barley in three Engliſh pints of 
water to two, which muſt afterwards be ſtrained. 
The decoction of figs, raiſins, barley, recom- 
mended in the preceding diſeaſe, is here likewiſe 
very proper. Theſe and other diluting liquors are 
not to be drank in large quantities at a time, but 
the patient ought to keep continually ſipping them, 
ſo as to render his mouth and throat always 
Moiſt, All his food and drink ſhould be taken a 

little warm. 1 1 W ee 
The patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and 
every way eaſy, as directed under the foregoing 
diſeaſe. His feet and hands ought daily to be 

bathed in lukewarm water; and he may ſometimes 
{bt up in bed for a ſhort ſpace, in order to relieve 
his head. eee 
MEDICINE. - Almoſt every perſon knows, 
when a fever is attended with a violent pain of the 
ſide, and a quick hard pulſe, that bleeding is ne- 
ceſſary. When theſe ſymꝑtoms come on, the ſooner 
this operation is performed the better; and the 
quantity at firſt muſt be pretty large, provided the 
patient is able to bear it. A large quantity of 


; * See Appendix, Pecoral infuſion. 8 
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blood let at once, in the beginning of a pleuriſy, 
has a much better effect than repeated ſmall bleed- 
ings. A man may loſe twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood as ſoon as it is certainly known that he is 
ſeized with a pleuriſy. For a younger perſon, or 
one of a delicate conſtitution, the quantity muſt 
be lefs. 1 ic 
If, after the firſt bleeding, the ſtitch, with the. 
other violent ſymptoms, ſhould till continue, it 
will be neceſſary, at the diſtance -of twelve or 
eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. 
If the ſymptoms do not then abate, and the blood” 
mes a ſtrong buffy coat, a third, or even a fourth 
bleeding may be requiſite. If the pain of the fide 
abates, the pulſe becomes ſofter, or the patient be- 
gins to ſpit freely, bleeding ought not to be re- 
peated. This operation is ſeldom neceſſary af: er 
the third or fourth day of the fever, and ought 
not then to be performed, unleſs in the moſt ur- 
gent circumſtances. | V 
The blood may be many ways attenuated with- 
out bleeding. There are likewiſe many things that 
may be done to eaſe the pain of the ſide without 
this operation, as fomenting, bliſtering, &c. Fo- 
mentations may be made by boiling a handful of 
the flowers of elder, camomile, and common mal- 
lows, or any other ſoft vegetables, in a proper 
quantity of water. The herbs may be either put 
into a flannel bag, and applied warm to the ſide, 
or flannels may be dipped in the decoction, after- 
| wards wrung out, and applied to the part affected, 
with as much warmth as the patient can eaſily bear. 
As the clothes grow cool, they muſt be changed, 
and great care taken that the patient do not catch 
cold. A bladder may be filled with warm milk and 
water, and applied to the ſide, if the above me- 
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thod of fomenting be found inconvenient. Fo 
mentations not only eaſe the pain, but relax the 
veſſels, 


$3 
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veſſels, and prevent the ſtagnation of the blood 


and other humours. The fide may likewiſe be fre- 


quently rubbed with a little of the volatile lint» - 


ment *, 


. . Topical bleeding bas oſten a very good effect in 


this diſeaſe. It may either be performed by ap- 
lying a number of leeches to the part affected, or 
y. cupping, which is both a more certain and ex- 
peditious method than the other, | 4 
Leaves of various plants mig 
plied to the patient's ſide with advantage. I have 
often ſeen great benefit from young cabbage-leaves 
applied warm to the fide in a pleuriſy. Theſe not 
only relax the parts, but likewiſe draw off a little 


moiſture,. and may prevent the neceſſity of bliſter- 


ing-plaſters; which however, when other things 


fail, muſt be applied. . 
If the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, 
fomentations, &c.. a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be ap- 


plied over the part affected, and ſuffered to remain * 


for two days. This not only procures a diſcharge 
from the fide, but takes off the ſpaſm, and by 


that means aſſiſts in removing the cauſe of the 


diſeafe. To prevent a ſtrangury when the bliſter- 


ing-plaſter is on, the patient may drink freely of 


the Arabic emulſionF. 
If the patient is coſtive, a clyſter of thin water- 


gruel, or of barley-water, in which a handful of 
mallows, or any other emollient vegetable has been 


boiled, may be daily adminiſtered, This will not 


only empty the bowels, but have the effect of a 


warm fomentation applied to the inferior viſcera, 


which will help to make a derivation, from the 


Ihe expectoration or ſpitting may be promoted 
by ſharp, oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For 


* See Appendix, Volatile liniment. 
+ See Appendix, Arabic emulfion. , 
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this purpoſe an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar 
of ſquills, may be added to ſix ounces of the pec- 
toral decoction, and two table-fpoonfuls of it taken 
every two hours. : | bt | 
Should the ſquill diſagree with the flomach, the 
oily emulſion may be adminiſtered“; or, in place 
of it, two ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or oil 
of olives, and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets, 
may be mixed with as much ſugar-candy powdered, 
as will make an electuary of the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney. The parient may take a tea-ſpoonful of this 
frequently, when the cough is troubleſome. Should 
olly medicines prove nauſeous, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, two table ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gum 
ammoniac in barley-water may be given three or 
four times a day . | 1 
If the patient does not perſpire, but has a burn- 
ing heat upon his ſkin, and paſſes very little water, 
ſome ſmall dofes of purified nitre and camphire 
will be of ufe. Two drams of the former may be 
rubbed with five or fix grains of the latter in a mor- 
tar, and the whole divided into ſix doſes, one of 
which may be taken every five or ſix hours, in a 
little of the patient's ordinary drink. r 
WMe ſhall only mention one medicine more, which 
ſome reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy, viz. 
the decoQion of the ſeneka rattle-ſnake root “. 
After bleeding and other evacuations have been 
premiſed, the patient may take two, three, or 
four table-ſpoonfuls of this decoction, according 
"as his ſtomach will bear it, three or four times 
'a-day. If it ſhould occafion vomiting, two or 
three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be 
mixed with the quantity of decoction here directed, 
or it may be taken in ſmaller doſes. As this me- 


* See Appendix, Oily emulſſon. 

+ See Appendix, Solution of gum ammoniac 

24527 t See Appendix, Decoction of ſencha root. 5 
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dicine promotes perſpiration and urine, and like- 
wiſe keeps the body eaſy, it may be of ſome ſer- 
vice in a pleuriſy, or any other inflammation of the 
breaſt, 

No one will imagine that theſe medicines are all. 
to be uſed at the ſame time. We have mentioned 
different things, on purpoſe that people may have 
it in their power to chuſe; and likewiſe, that when 
one cannot be obtained, they may make uſe of an- 
other. Different medicines are no doubt neceſſar 
in the different periods of a diſorder; and where 
one fails of ſucceſs, or diſagrees with che PR 
it will be proper to try another. 

What is called the criſis, or height of the ſaver; 
is ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymp- 
roms, as difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulſe, 
convulſive motions, &c. Theſe are apt to frighten 


the attendants, and induce them to do improper 


things, as bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong 
ſtimulating medicines, or the like. But they are 
only the ſtruggles of Nature to overcome the diſ- 
eaſe, in which ſhe ought to be aſſiſted by plenty of 
diluting drink, which 1s then peculiarly neceſſary. 
If the patient's ſtrength however be much ex- 
hauſted by the diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary at this 
time to ſupport him with frequent ſmall _—_ 
of wine-whey, negus, or the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be 
proper, after the patient has recovered [ſufficient 
ſtrength, to give him ſome gentle purges, as thoſe- 
directed towards the end of the acute continual fe- 
ver. He ought likewiſe to uſe a light diet, of eaſy 
_ digeſtion, and his drink ſhould be'burrer-milk, 
whey, and other things of a cleanſing nature. 


Of the BASTARD PLEURISY. 


That ſpecies of pleuriſy which is called the 3afard 
or en generally goes off by keeping * 
a few 
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a few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and 
obſerving a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulſe, and 
a difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which laſt 
does not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Some- 
times indeed. this diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and 
requires bleeding, with cupping, and ſcarifications 
of. the part affected. Theſe, together with the uſe 
of nitrous and other cooling mecicines, ſeldom fail 
to effect a cure. Lbs 


of the PARAPHRENITIS. 
The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the dia- 


Phragm, is ſo nearly connected with the pleuriſy, 


and reſembles it ſo much in the manner of treat- 


ment, that it is ſcarce neceſſary to conſider it as a 


W diſeaſe. 
It is attended with a very acute fever, and an 
extreme pain in the part affected, which is generally 


augmented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the 


breath, taking food, going to ſtool, making water, 
&c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws 
in his bowels to prevent the motion of the dia- 
ꝓhragm; is reſtleſs, anxious, has a dry cough, a 
hiccup, and often a delirium. A convulſive laugh, 

or rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncom- 
mon ſymptom of this diſeaſe. 


Every method mult be taken to prevent a ſuppu- 
ration, as it is le to ſave the patient's life 


hen this happens. The regimen and medicine are 


in all reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy. We ſhall 
only add, that in this diſeaſe emollient clyſters are 
peculiarly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and 


by that means make a derivation from the part 
| n x7 
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CHAP, XVII. 


ob A PERIPN EUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE LUNGS. 


AS this diſeaſe affects an organ which i is abſolutely 
X neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended 
with danger. Perſons who abound — thick blood, 

whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid, who feed upon groſs | 
aliment, and drink ſtrong viſcid liquors, are moſt 
liable to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to 
thoſe who have a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and 


to ſuch as are afflicted with an aſthma, eſpecially in the 


decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs only, at other times the 
whole of the organ is affected; in which caſe the 
diſeaſe can hardly fail to prove fatal. | 

When the diſeaſe proceeds from a viſcid pituitous 
matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is 
called a ſpurious or baſtard peripneumony. When it 
ariſes from a thin acrid defluxion on the lungs, it is 
denominated a-catarrhal peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES.——An inflammation of the lungs is 
ſometimes a- primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes it is the 
conſequence of other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, a pleu- 
riſy, &c. It proceeds from the ſame cauſes as the 
pleuriſy, viz. an obſtructed perſpiration from cold, 
wet clothes, &c. or from an increaſed circulation of 
the blood by violent exerciſe, the uſe of ſpiceries; 
_ ardent ſpirits, and ſuch like. The pleuriſy and 


peripneumony are often complicated; in which · caſe | 
the diſeaſe is called a pleuro-peripn 


neumony. 
SYMPTOMS.—— Moſt of the Frm of a 
pleuriſy likewiſe attend an inflammation of the lungs; 
only in the latter the e ne l and the 1 50 0 
| wo 1 
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leſs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and op- 
preſſion of the breaſt, are generally greater. 
REGIMEN:—— As the regimen and medicine 
are in all reſpects the ſame in the true peripneumony 
_ av in the pleuriſy, we ſhall not here repeat them, bur 
refer the : cader to the treatment of that diſeaſe. It 
may not however be improper to add, that the ali- 
ment ought to be more ſlender and chin! in this than 
in any other inflammatory diſeaſe. The learned Dr. 
Arbuthnot aſſerts, that even common whey is ſuf- 
fncient to ſupport the patient, and that decoctions 
of barley, and infuſions of fennel roots in warm wa- 
ter with milk, are the moſt proper both for drink 
and nouriſhment. He likewiſe recommends the ſteam 
of warm water taken in by the breath, which ſerves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to at- 
tenuate the impacted humours. If the patient has 
-Jooſe ſtools, but is not weakened by them, they are 
not to be ſtopped, but rather nen by the uſe 
6p emollient clyſters. 
It has already been obſerved, that the ſpurious or 
; - Baſtard peripneumony is occaſioned by a viſcid pitui- 
tous matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs. It 
commonly attacks the old, Ap and ener 
in winter or wet ſeaſons. 
The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by 
turns, has a ſmall quick pulſe, feels a ſenſe of 
- weight upon his breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and 
ſometimes complains of a pain and giddineſs of his 
head. His vrine is OR e ng 0 ern 
0 _ little changed. 
Ĩ he diet in this, as well as in the true peripneu- 
- mony, muſt be very ſlender, as weak broths, 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
ſuch like. His drink may be thin water- gruel 
ſweetened with honey, or a decoction of the roots of 
: fennel, liquorice, and quick graſs. An ounce of 
each of theſe _ be boiled in three Engliſh ow 
0 


OF A PERIPNEUMONY; 7 
of water to a quart, and ſharpened with a little cur- 
rant. jelly, ot the kee. 19 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the 
beginning of this diſeaſe; but if the patient's ſpittle 
is pretty thick, or well concocted, neither of them 
are neceſſary. It will be ſufficient to aſſiſt the 
expectoration by ſome of the ſharp medicines re- 
commended for that purpoſe in the pleuriſy, as the 
ſolution of gum-ammoniac with oxymel of ſquills, 
&c. Bliſtering plaſters have N a good effect, 
and ought to be applied pretty early. M 

If the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled ac- 
cording as his ſtrength will permit, and have a 
gentle purge adminiſtered. Afterwards his body 
may be kept open by clyſters, and the expectoration 
promoted, by taking every four hours two table- 
ſpoonfuls of the ſolution mentioned above. 

When an. inflammation of the breaſt does not 
yield to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, 
it commonly ends in a ſuppuration, which is more 
or leſs dangerous, according to the part where it is 
ſituated. When this happens in the pleura, it 
ſometimes breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſ- 
charged by the wound. | | 0 
When the ſuppuration happens within the ſub- 
ſtance or body of the lungs, the matter may be 
diſcharged by expectoration; but if the matter floats 
in the cavity of the breaſt, between the pleura and 
the lungs, it can only be diſcharged by an inciſion 
made betwixt the ribs... a | 

If the patient's ſtrength does not return after the 
inflammation is to all appearance removed; if his 
pulſe continues quick though ſoft, his breathing 
difficult and oppreſſed; if he has cold ſhiverings at 
times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lips dry; and if he 
complains of thirſt, and want of appetite, there is 
reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a phthiſis ar 

Fw: 3 | conſumption 
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conſumption of the» lungs will enſue. We. ſhall 


therefore next — to conſider we r treats | 
ment of that dileaſe. ey e 
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CHAP. XVII. 
or CONSUMPTIONS,. 


A CONSUMPTION is a waſting or decay" of 


the whole body from an ulcer, tubercles, or 

concretions of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous 
atrophy, or a cachexy. 

Dr, Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time con- 


ſumptions made up above one-tenth part of the 


bills of mortality in and about London. There is 
reaſon to believe they have rather increaſed ſince; 


and we know from experience, that they are not 
leſs fatal in ſome other towns of England than in 


1 
perſons, betwixt the age of fifteen and 


Une 7 5 a ſlender make, long neck, high ſhoulders, 
and flat breaſts, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe.” 


Conſumptions prevail more in England than in 
any other part of the world, owing perhaps to the 
great uſe of animal food and malt liquors, the ge- 
neral application to ſedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit- coal which is there burnt; to 
which we may add the perpetual changes in the 
atmoſphere, or variableneſs of the weather. 
CAUSES. . It has already been obſerved, that 


an inflammation of the breaſt often ends in an im- 


poſthume: conſequently whatever diſpoſes people 
to this diſeaſe, muſt likewiſe be conſidered as a 
cauſe of conſumptions. 

Other 
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Other diſeaſes, by vitiating the habit, may like- 
wiſe occaſion conſumptions ; as the ſcurvy, the 
ſcrophula, or king's evil, the venereal diſeaſe, the 
aſthma, ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 

As this diſeaſe is ſeldom cured, we mall e 
vour the more particularly to point out its cauſes, 
in order that people may be enabled 'to avoid it. 
Theſe are: 

—Confined or unwholeſome air. When this 
fluid 1s impregnated. with the fumes of metals or 
minerals, it proves extr<... ly hurtful to the lun 
and often corrodes the dender veſſels of that neceſ- 
ſary organ. 

Violent paſſions, exertion; or affections of the 
mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxiety, or cloſe 
application to the ſtudy of abſtruſe arts or ſciences. 

—— — Great evacuations; as ſweating, diarrhceas, 
diabetes, exceſſive venery, the fluor albus, an oyer- 
diſcharge of the menſtrual flux, giving ck too 

long, Kc. 
0 The ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacu- _ 
ations; as the bleeding piles, ſweating of the feet, 
bleeding at the noſe, the menſes, iſſues, ulcers, or 
eruptions of any kind. 
| ——[njuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I 
lately ſaw the ſymptoms of a phthiſis occaſioned by 
a ſmall bone ſticking in the bronche. It was after- 
wards vomited along with a conſiderable quantity of 
purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regi- 
men, and the uſe of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 
Making a ſudden tranſition from a hot to a 
very cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever 
greatly leſſens the perſpiration. | 
Frequent and exceſſive dehancheries. Late 
watching, and drinking ſtrong liquors, which gene- 
rally go together, can hardly fail to deſtroy the 


lungs. Hence the hon companion generally falls a 
ſacrifice to this diſeaſe. 5 
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- lgfection. Conſumptions are likewiſe caught 
by ſleeping with the diſeaſed; for which reaſon this 
ſhould be carefully avoided. - It cannot be of great 
benefit to the ſick, and muſt hurt thoſe in health. 
—Occupations in life. Thoſe artificers who 
ſit, much, and are conſtantly leaning forward, or 
preſſing upon the ſtomach and breaſt, as cutlers, 


taylors, ſhoe-makers, ſeamſtreſſes, &c. often die 
of conſumptions. They likewiſe prove fatal to 


ſingers, and all who have occaſion to make frequent 
and violent exertions of the lungs. 
Cold. More conſumptive patients date the 
beginning of their diforders from wet feet, damp 
beds, night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after 
the body had been heated, than from all other cauſes. 

Sharp, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are likewiſe frequently the 
cauſe of conſumptions. a 

We ſhall only add, that this diſeaſe is often owing 


to an hereditary taint, or a ſcrophulous habit; in 


which caſe it is generally incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe generally begins 
with a dry cough, which often continues for ſome 
months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eating be 
excited by it, there is {till greater reaſon to fear an 
approaching conſumption. The patient complains 


of a more than uſual degree of heat, a pain and 


oppreſſion of the breaſt, eſpecially after motion; his 
ſpictle is of a ſaltiſh taſte, and ſometimes mixed with 
blood. He is apt to be ſad; his appetite is bad, 
and his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, 
ſoft, ſmall pulle; mare ſometimes the pulſe is 
ard. Theſe are the com- 

mon ſymptoms of a beginning conſumption., 
Afterwards the patient begins to ſpit a greeniſh, 


white, or bloody matter. His body is extenuated 


by the hectic fever, and colliquative ſweats, which 
mutually ſucceed one another, viz, the one towards 
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night, and the other in the : 
and an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are oſten trou- 


bleſome ſymptoms at this time; and greatly weaken 
the patient, There is a burning heat in the palms 
of the hands, and the face generally fluſhes after 


morning. 4 A-looſeneſs, | 


1 
n 


eating; the fingers become remarkably ſmall; the _ - - 


nails are bent inwards, and the hairs fall off. 

At laſt the ſwelling of the feet and legs, the total 
loſs of ſtrength, the finking of the eyes, the dif- 
ficulty of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the ex- 


tremities; ſhew the immediate approach of death, 
which however the patient ſeldom believes to be ſo 


near. Such is the uſual progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe; 


which, if not early checked; commonly ſets all me- 


dicine at defiance, _ 1 oy: CLI 254 & 
-  REGIMEN,—-—On the firſt appearance of a 
conſumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or 


any place where the air is confined, he ought im- 


medlately to quit itz and to make choice of a ſitu- 


ation in the country, where the air is pure and free. 
Here he muſt not remain inactive, but take every 


day as much exerciſe as he can bear. 


- The beſt method of taking exerciſe is-to-tide n 
horſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of 
motion without much fatigue. Such as cannot beat 


this kind of exerciſe; muſt make uſe of a carriage, 


A long journey; as it amuſes the mind by a conti=- 


. 


nual change of objects, is greatly preferable to _ 


the ſame ground over and over. Care however muſt 
be taken to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, 
damp beds, or the like. The patient oughwalways to 


finiſh his ride in the morning, or at leaſt before din- 
ner; otherwiſe it will oftener do harm than good. 


It is pity thoſe who attend the ſick ſeldom re- 


tommend riding in this diſeaſe, till the patient is 


either unable to bear it, or the malady has become in- 
curable. Patients are likewiſe apt to trifle with ererx 
thing that is in their own power; They cannot ſee 


how 
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how one of the common actions of life ſhould prove 
a remedy in an obſtinate diſeaſe, and therefore they 
reject it, while they greedily hunt after relief from 
medicine, merely becauſe they:do not underſtand it. 
\ Thoſe who have ſtrength and courage to under- 
take a pretty long voyage, may expect great ad- 
__ ._.. - vantage from it. This, to my knowledge, has 
13 frequently cured a conſumption after the patient 
14 was, to all appearance, far advanced in that diſeaſe, 
. c and where medicine had proved ineffectual. Hence 
a it is reaſonable to conclude, that if a voyage were 
undertaken in due time, it would ſeldom fail to 
ö eee aue: is: 
# Such as try this method of c cure re ought to icaivy's as 
ye much freſh proviſions along with them as will ſerve 
for the whole time they are at ſea. As milk is not 
eaſily obtained in this ſituation, they ought to live 
upon fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young 
animals which can be kept alive on board. It is ſcarce 
neceſſary to add, that fuch voyages ſhould be under- 
taken, if poſſible, in the mildeſt ſeaſon, and that 
they ought to be towards a warmer climate rf. 
Thoſe who have not courage for a long voyage 
may travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the 
ſouth of France, Spain, or Portugal; ande if they 
find the air of theſe countries agree with them, they 
ſhould continue ia ob at r eil n * be 
confirmed. 5 
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- Two things 8 nb to prevent — 3 ch 
Saw atiſe from ſailing. The, one is, that phyſicians ſeldom 
order it till the diſeaſe is too far advanced; and the other is, that 
they ſeldom order a voyage of a ſufficient length. A patient may 
receive no benefit by croſſing the channel, who, ſhould he croſs 

the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have rea- 
ſon to believe, that a voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, 
would ſeldom fail to cure a conſumption. 

+ Though I do not remember to have ſeen. oe duſtanes ufa | 
envine conſumption-of-the lungs cured by medicine, yet I have 
nown a Weſt-lndia e FN wonders in chat dreadful 

diſorder. RA : 
. . Next 
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Next to proper air and exereiſe, We would re 
commiena a due attention to diet,” The patient 
ſhould eat nothing that is either heating or hard of 
digeſtion, and his drink muſt be of à ſoft and cools 
ing nature. All the diet ought to be calculated to 
leſſen the acrimony of the humbprs, and to nouriſh —- 
and ſupport the patient. For this purpoſe he muſt. 
keep chiefly to the uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk 
alone is of more value in this diſeaſe than the whole 
materia medica. | e 

Aſſes milk is commonly eite preferable to 
any other; but it cannot always be obtained; be- 
fides, it is generally taken in a very ſmall quantity; 
whereas, to produce any effects, it ought to make a 
conſiderable part of the patient's diet. It is hardly 
to be expected, that a gill or two of afſes milk, drank 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſhould be able t 
produce any confiderable change in the humours of 
an adult; and when people do not perceive its effects 
ſoon, they loſe hope, and ſo leave it off. Henee it 
happetis that this medicine, however valvable; very 
ſeldom performs a cure. The reaſon is obvious; ir, 
is commonly uſed too late, is taken in too. el | 
un and is not duly perſiſted in. | 

I have known very extraordinary effects fon aſſes 
milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a con- 
fumption of the lungs ; and do verily believe, if uſed' 


at this period, that tt would ſeldom fail; but if it be 


delayed till an ulcer is formed, which! is generally 
the caſe, how can it be expected to ſucceed 7. $6 
Aſſes milk ought to be drank, if poſũble, in-its 

natural warmth,” and, by a grown perſon, in che 
quantity of half an Engliſh ist at a time. Iaſtead 

of taking this quantity night and morning only, the 
patient ought to take it four times, or at leaſt thrice 
A. day, and to eat a little light bicad: along with it, 
ſo as to make it a kind meg +202 20 "TVRa «, 
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It the milk ſhould happen to purge, it maybe 
mixed with old conſerve of roſes. When that can- 


not be obtained, the powder of crabs claws may be 


uſed in its ſtead. Aſſes milk is uſually ordered to 
be drank warm in bed; but as it generally throws 


the patient in a ſweat when taken in this way, it 
would perhaps be better to give it after he riſes. 

Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes 
have been performed by women's milk. Could this 
be obtained in ſufficient quantity, we would recom- 
mend it in preference to any other. It is better if 
the patient can ſuck it from the breaſt, than to 
drink it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced 
to ſuch. a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as 


not to be able to turn himſelf in bed, His wife was 


at that time giving ſuck, and the child happening 
to die, he ſucked her 8 not with a . 


reap any advantage from the milk, but to make her 


eaſy. Finding himſelf however greatly benefited by 


it, he continued to ſuck her till he became perfectly 


well, and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. 
Some prefer butter- milk to any other, and it is 
indeed a very valuable medicine, if the ſtomach 
be able to bear it. It does not agree with every, 
perſon at firſt; and is therefore often, laid aſide 
without a ſufficient trial. It ſhould at firſt be taken 
ſparingly, and the quantity gtadually . increaſed, 
until it comes to be almoſt the ſole food, I never 
knew it. ſucceed unleſs where the patient almoſt 


lived upon. it. 


_ Cows milk is moſt readily obtained of any, and 
though it be not fo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes 
or mares, it may be rendered lighter by adding to 
it an equal quantity of barley-water; or allowing it 
to ſtand for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off 
the cream. + If it ſhould. notwithſtanding prove 


heavy on the ſtomach, a ſmall quantity of brandy. 
| og | or 
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or rum, with a little ſugar; may be added, which 
will render it both more light and nouriſhing, | 
It is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould for 
ſome time diſagree with a ſtomach that has not 
been accuſtomed to digeſt any thing but fleſh and 
ſtrong liquors, which is the caſe with many of thoſe 
who fall into conſumptions. We do not however 
adviſe thoſe who have been accuſtomed to animal 
food and ſtrong liquors, to leave them off all at once. 
This might be dangerous, Tt will be neceſſary for 
ſuch to eat a little once a-day of the fleſh of ſome 
young animal, or rather to uſe the broth made of 
chickens, veal, lamb, or ſuch like. They ought 
likewiſe to drink a little wine made into negus, or 
diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, 
and to make it gradually weaker till they can leave 2 


it off altogether. 


Theſe muſt be uſed only as preparatives to a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of milk and yegetables, which the 
ſooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better, 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a 
little ſugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, 
baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper, as' gooſe or 
currant berry tarts, apples roaſted, or boiled in 
milk, &c. The jellies, conferves, and preſerves, ' 
&c, of ripe ſubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plenti- 

fully, as the jelly of currants, conſerve of roſes; 
| preferved plums, cherries, &c,  _ 

-Wholeſome air, proper exerciſe, and a diet . 
ſiſting chiefly of theſe and other vegetables, with 
milk, is the only courſe that can be depended on in 
a beginning conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength 
and ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in this courle, be 
will ſeldom be diſappointed of a cure. Y 

In a populous town in England“, where con- 


ſumptions are very common, L have x nents ſeen ; 
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conſumptive patients; who had been ſent to the 
c—ountry with orders to ride, and live upon milk and 
vegetables, return in a few months quite plump, 
and free from any complaint. This indeed was not 
always the caſe, eſpecially when the diſeaſe was he- . 
reditary, or far advanced; but it was the only me- 
thod in which ſucceſs was to be expected: where | Ir 
failed; never knew medicine ſucceed. 
If the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits aa he muſt 
| be ſupported by ſtrong, broths, jellies, and ſuch 
ke. Some recommend ſhell-fiſh in this diſorder, 
and with: ſome reaſon, as they are nouriſhing and 
"reſtorative. fall the food and drink ought how- 
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_ blood. 
1 The patient's mind ought to be kept: as eaſy and 
chevtfal as poſſible. Conſumptions are often occa- 
ſioned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy 
P31 | caſt of mind; for which reaſon muſic, (cheerful - 
1 company, and every thing that inſpires, mirth, are 


; "I ever to be taken in ſmall quantities, leſt an over- 
i charge of freſn chyle ſhould oppreſs the lungs, 
10 and too much accelerate the circulation of, the 
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highly beneficial. The patient ought ſeldom co be 
left alone, as brooding over his ef l . ro 
render: them worſe. iet, 
MED IC INE. Though ihe cure of this diff 
233 eaſe depends:chiefly upon regimen and the patient's 
5 own endeavours, yet we ſhall mention a few things 
* Which may be; of ſervice in gs. lome of the 
mmore violent ſymptondſs .. (15. - DOT) 
5 In the firſt ſtage: of a 8 the coligh 
_ may ſometimes: be appeaſed by bleeding; and the 
e expestoration may be promoted by the following 
=_ "medicines, Take freſh» lun gum-ammoniac, 
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and powdered cardamum ſeeds; of each 4 mate; 
of an ounce; beat them together in a mortar, and 
if the mafs proves too hard for pills, à little of 
any kind of ſyrup may be added to it. This may 


be formed into pile of a moderate ſize, and four or 


| five of them taken twice or thrice a- day, according. 


as the patient's ſtornach will bear then. 
The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum ammoniac, 


as it is called, is likewiſe aproper medicine in this 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It _ be _ Ee in 
the pleuriſ. : 


* he * 


A mixture made w equal parts ol n | 


fine honey, and ſyrup of poppies,” may likewiſe be 
uſed. Four ounces of each of theſe may be ſim- 
mered together in a ſauce- pan, over a gentle fire, 


and a table-ſpoonful of it taken at Ns time ehen 


the cough is troubleſome. 138-4 


It is common in this ſtage of the diſeaſe: to load 


the patient's ſtomach with oily and balſamic medi- 
eines. Theſe, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the 


diſeaſe, tend rather to increaſe it, by heating the 
blood, while they pall the appetite, relax tlie ſolids; 


and prove every way hurtful to the patient. What- 


ever is uſed for removing the cough; beſides riding 
and other proper regimen, ought to be medieines 


of a ſnarp and e e as We ſyrup 


of lemon &; ©4016 13.5544 Reer 
Acids ſeem to have veduligely good effetts' in this 
diſeaſe, they both tend to quench the patient's thirſt 


and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, às 


apples, oranges, lemons; &c. appear to be the 
molt proper. I have known patients ſuck the 
juice of ſeveral lemons every day with manifeſt ad- 
vantage, and would for this reaſon recommend 
acid vegetables to be taken in as great. quantity a8 
the ſtomach will bear them. © += #7, 29 £994 242 0284 
For the patient's drink, we. would Me et 
infuſions of the bitter Planta as gfoutdaivy, the 
N 4 | leſſer 
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5 Rrengrhen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, rectify 
the blo 
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leſſer centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil, 
Theſe infuſions may be drank at pleaſure, They 


the blood, and at the ſame time anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of dilution,” and quench thirſt much better. 


than things that are luſcious or ſweet. But if the 


patient ſpits blood, he ought to uſe, for his ordi- 


nary drink, infuſions or decoctions of the yulnerary 
roots, plants, &c.* _ 


There are many other mucilaginous plants and | 


ſeeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 


which decoctions or infuſions may be prepared 


with the ſame intention; as the orches, the quince- 


ſeed, coltsfoot, linſeed, ſarſaparilla, &c. It is not 
neceſſary to mention the different ways in which 


theſe may be prepared. Simple infuſion or d 


is all that 1s neceſſary, and the doſe may be at diſ- 
cretion. a ST 


 .. The conſerve of roſes is here peculiarly proper. 


It may either be put into the decoction above pre- 


{eribed, or eaten by itſelf. No benefit is to be ex- 


pected from trifling doſes of this medicine. I 
never knew it of any ſervice, unleſs where three 
or four ounces at leaſt were uſed daily for a conſi- 
derable time. In this way I have ſeen it produce 


very happy effects, and would recommend it where- 


ever there is a diſcharge of blood from the lungs. 

. When the ſpitting up of groſs matter, oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, and the heQtic ſymptoms, ſhew that an 
impoſthume is formed in the lungs, we would re- 


commend the Peruvian bark, that being the only 


drug which has any chance to counteract the ge- 
neral tendency which the humours then have to 
putrefaction. | 


An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, of which one may be 


Ses Appendix, Vulnerary decoction. 


taken 
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taken every three hours through the day, in 4 little 
ep, or a cup of horehound te. 
the — ſnould happe 5 it maybe 
made into an electuary, with the 
thus: Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter of a 
pound, Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, ſyrup 
of orange or lemon, as much as will make it of 
the — of honey. This quantity will ſerve 


of roſes, 


the patient four or five days, and — be repeated 8 


as there is occaſion. 


Such as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may py 


infuſe it in cold water. This ſeems to be the beſt 
menſtruum for extracting the virtues of that drug. 
Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infuſed 


for twenty-four hours in half an Engliſh pint of 


water. Afterwards let it be paſſed through a fine | 
ſtrainer, and an ordinary reecuptul of it taken three 
or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there 
are any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt; 
but when it is certainly known that matter is col- 

lected there, it is one of the beſt medicines which 
can be uſed. Few patients indeed have reſolution 
enough to give the bark a fair trial at this period of 
the diſeaſe, otherwiſe we have reaſon to believe 
that ſome benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an impoſthumde 
in the breaſt, and the matter can neither be ſpit up 
nor carried off by abſorption, the patient muſt en- 
deavour to make it break inwardly, by drawing in 


the ſteams of warm water or vinegar with his 


breath, coughing, laughing, or bawling aloud, 
&c. When it happens to burſt within the lungs, 
the matter may be diſcharged by the mouth. 


eee indeed the burſting of the vomica oc - 85 


ions immediate death, by ſuffocating the patient. 
e the P of matter is > great, and the pa- 
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tient's ſtrength exhauſted; this is commonly we 
caſe. At any rate the patient is ready to fall into 

a ſwoon, and ſhould: have volatile _ or (rn 
held to his noſG. 0 

If the matter diſcharged be thick; * the cough 
and breathing become eaſier, there may be ſome 
hopes of a cure. The diet at this time ought to be 
light, but reſtorative, as chicken-broths, ſago- 
gruel, rice- milk, &c. the drink, butter- milk, or 


whey, ſweetened with honey. This is likewiſe a N 
proper time for uſing the Peruvian dane, which _ 
be taken as directed above. 
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If the vomica or impoſthume ſhould diſcharge 
itſelf into the cavity of the breaſt, betwixt the 
pleura and the lungs, there is no way. of getting 
the matter out but by an inciſion, as has already 
been obſerved. As this operation muſt always be 
performed by a ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary here to 
deſcribe it. We ſhall only add, that it is not ſo 
dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it 
is the only chance the patient in this eaſe has for 
his re = 2 i 5, 9306] | 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a nib. 

or decay of the whole body, without any conſider- 
able degree of fever cough, or difficulty of breath- 

ing. It is attended with e Ae weinen aud 
want of appetite, &c. 

Thoſe who are of a frerful temper; . mdulge 
in ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwhole- 
ſome air, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a 

by nervous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, 

plenty of exerciſe in a free open air, and the vſe of. 

- ſuch bitters as brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach; 

as the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, hore- 

hound, &c. Theſe may be infuſed in water or 
wine, and a _ of it drank frequently. ; | 
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It will greatly affiſt the digeſtion, and promote 
che cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a. day twenty 

or thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in 2 glaſs of 
wine or water. The chalybeate wine is likewiſe an 
excellent medicine in this caſe. It ſtrengthens the 
ſolids, and powerfully aſſiſts Nature in the prepa- 
ration of good blood“. 

Agreeable amuſements, cheerful company, and 

riding about, are however referable to all medi. 
eines in this diſeaſe. For which reaſon, when the 
patient can afford it, we would recommend a long <7 
Journey of pleaſure, as the moſt. likely means to 
reſtore his health. , Ty 

What is called a Symptomatic” ' conſumption ene 
be cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which 

8 6 is occaſioned, - Thus, when a conſumption pro- 
ceeds from the ſcrophula or king's evil, from the 
ſcurvy, the aſthma, the venereal diſeaſe, &c. a due 
attention muſt be paid to the malady from whence 
it ariſes, and ths regimen d menten directed ac- 
cordingl yx 85 2 155 
When erxceſi ve "evacuations "Ie any: kind: occaſion 
a conſumption, they muſt not only be reſtrained, 
but the patient's N muſt be reſtored by — 4 
exerciſe, nouriſhing diet, and generous cordials. 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into con- 
ſumptions, by giving ſuck too long. As ſoon as 
they perceive their ſtrength and appetite begin to 
fail, they ought immediately to wean the child, or 
provide another nurſe, aher wife map cannot ex- 

beet @ cure. 

Before we quit this ſubjest, we would: cantly 
recommend it to all, as they wiſh to avoid con- 
ſomptions, to take as much exerciſe without doors 
as they can, to avoid unwholeſome air, and to ſtudy 
MY" Conſumprions owe their preſeati increaſe 
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188 OF THE NERVOUS. FEVER, 

not a little to the faſhion of ſitting up late, eating 
hot ſuppers, and ſpending every evening over a 

bowl of hot punch or other ſtrong liquors. Theſe 

liquors, when too freely uſed, not only hurt the di- 

geſtion, and ſpoil the appetite, but. heat and in- 

| = the blood, and ſet the whole conſtitution on 
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C H A P. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW: OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


N ERVO Us fevers have increaſed greatly of * 
late years in this iſland, owing doubtleſs to 
our different manner of living, and the increaſe of 
ſedentary employments; as they cammonly attack 
ſons of a weak relaxed habit, who negle& exer- 
Ciſe, eat little ſolid food, ſtudy hard, or indulge in 
ſpirituous liquors. | 925 | 
-_, CAUSES.-— Neryous fevers may be occaſioned 
by whatever depreſſes the ſpirits, or impoveriſhes, 
the blood; as grief, fear, anxiety, want of ſleep, 
intenſe thought, living on poor watery diet, unripe 
fruits, cucumbers, melons, muſhrooms, &c. They 
may likewiſe be occafioned by damp, confined, or 
unwholeſome air. Hence they are very common 
in rainy ſeaſons, and prove moſt fatal to thoſe who 
live in dirty low houſes, crowded ſtreets, hoſpitals, 
Jails, or ſuch-like places. | 
Perſons whoſe conſtitutions have been broken by 
_ exceſſive venery, frequent ſalivations, too free an 
uſe of purgative medicines, or any other exceſſive 
evacuations, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 
Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp. 
ground, exceſſive fatigue, and whatever obſtructs 


the 
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the perſpiration, or cauſes. a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the ſolids, may likewiſe occaſion nervous fevers, 

We ſhall only add, frequent and great irregula» 
rities in diet. Too great abſtinence, as well as 
exceſs, is hurtful, Nothing tends ſo much to pre- 

- ſerve the body in a ſound ſtate as a regular diet; 
nor can any thing contribute more to occaſion fe- 
vers of the worſt kind than its oppoſitde. 

.SYMPTOMS.—— Low ſpirits,” want of appe- 
tite, weakneſs, wearineſs after motion, watchful. 
neſs, deep ſighing, and dejection of mind, are ge- 
nerally the forerunners of chis diſeaſe. Theſe are 

ſucceeded by a quick low-pulſe, a dry tongue with- 
out any conſiderable thirſt, chillneſs and fluſhing in 
turns, &c. en | 1 
After ſome time the patient complains of a gid- 
dineſs and pain of the head, has a nauſea, with 
reachings and vomiting; the pulſe is quick, and 
ſometimes intermitting; the urine pale, reſem- 

' bling dead ſmall-beer, and the breathing is diffi- 
cult, with oppreſſion of the breaſt, and Night alien- 
ations of mind. þ OH a ot 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
tongue becomes more moiſt, with a plentiful. ſpit= 

ting, a gentle purging, or a moiſture: upon the 
ſkinz or if a ſuppuration happens in one or both 

Lars, or large puſtules break out about the lips 
8 noſe, there is reaſon to hope for a favourable 
criſis, 21 A 9 

But if there is an exceſſive looſeneſs, or waſting 
ſweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue; 
when put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extre- 
mities feel cold, wich a fluttering or ſlow creeping 
pulſe; if there is a ſtarting of the tendons; an al- 
moſt total loſs of ſight and hearing, and an invo- 

luntary diſcharge by ſtool and urine, there is 
great reaſon to fear that death is approaching. PR 


19% OF THE NERVOUS FEVER. 
- REGIMEN:=—-lt is very neceſſary i in this diſ- 


uſe; to keep the patient cool and quiet. The leaſt 
motion will fatigue him, and will be apt to oc- 


ought not only to be kept caſy, but ſoothed and 
comforted with the hopes of a ſpeedy recovery. 
Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of this kind 
than preſenting to the patient's imagination gloomy 
| or frightful ideas. Theſe of themſelves often oc- 
78 _  eaſion nervous fevers, and it is not to be doubted 
bus they will likewiſe aggravate them. 
The patient muſt not be kept too low. His 
e and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nou- 
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poſe his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, 
muſt be mixed with wine according as the ſymp- 
toms may require. Pretty ſtrong wine-whey, or 

ſmall negus, ſharpened with the juice of orange or 


tard-whey is likewiſe a very proper drink in this 
fever, and may be rendered an excellent cordial 


whi te-wine'®*.. It 
Wine in this diſeaſe: if: it 96 be dbreitied 
genuine, is almoſt the only medicine that would be 


the cordial medicines, while it is free from many 


ever common this article of luxury is now become, 
it is rarely to be obtained genuine, eſpecially by the 


. York have Sie deen caticuits in lower nervous fovers 


Kant delirium, coldnefs of the eee and al- 


| 15 8 See Appendix, lite. in 


caſion wearineſs, and even faintings. His mind 


riſhing diet and generous cordials. For this pur- 


lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Muſ- 
1 Fo medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of 
neceſſary. Good wine poſſeſſes all the virtues of 
of their bad qualities. I ſay good wine; for how- 
i 1 1 Foam who are obne to 1 it in es, ore, 


where the pulſe could hardly be felt, with a con- 
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moſt every other mortal ſymptom, recover by vſing | 


in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or to of 
ſtrong wine every day. Good old ſound claret is 


the beſt, and may be made. into negus, or ene ay, > 


uſelt, as circumſtances require. 

In a word, the great aim in this Sha; is to 
Capylorh the patient's (trength, by giving him fre- 
quently ſmall quantities of the above, or- other 
drinks of a warm and cordial nature. He is not 
however to be over- heated either with; liquor or 
clothes; and his food W. 4 . to be light, and given 
in ſmall quantities. 

ME DIC INE. Where a nauſea, n and 
Geleneks at ſtomach, prevail at the beginning of the 
fever, it will be neceſſary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit. - Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacvanha 
in fine powder, or a few ſpoonfuls of the vomiting 
Julep “, will generally anſwer this purpoſe very well. 
This may be repeated any time before the third or 
fourth day, if the above ſymptoms continue. Vo- 

mits not only clean the ſtomach, but, by the ge- 
neral ſhock which they give, promote the perſpi- 
ration, and have many other excellent effects a 
. flow fevers, where there are no 9 of inflamma- 
tion, and nature wants rouſing. /- 4 Rl 
Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, may 
clean the bowels by a ſmall doſe of Fate rhu- 
barb, or an infuſion of ſenna and manna. 
In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the 
ſymptoms, ſo as to prevent them from going to ei- 
ther extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflamma- 
tory kind, where the force of the circulation is 
too great, or the blood denſe, and the fibres too 
rigid, bleeding and other evacuations are neceſſary. 
But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, where 
the blood 1 is be and poor, and the fokds Tehaned . 
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192 OF THE NERVOUS FEVER. 
the lancet muſt be ſpared, and wine, with othef 
. cordials, plentifully adminiſtered. 
It is the more neceſſary to caution people againſt 
bleeding in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the 
beginning an univerſal ſtricture upon the veſſels, | 
and ſometimes an | oppreſſion and difficulty of 
breathing, which ſuggeſt the idea of a plethora; 
or too great a quantity of blood. I have known 
even ſome! of the faculty deceived. by their own 
feelings in this reſpe&, ſo far as to inſiſt upon be- 
ing bled, when it was evident from the conſe- 
quences that the operation was improper, 
Though bleeding is generally improper in this 
diſeaſe; yer bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſter- 
ing-plaſters may be applied at all times of the fever 
with great advantage. If the patient is delirious; 
be ought to be bliſtered on the neck or head, and 
it will be the ſafeſt courſe, while the inſenſibility 
continut's, as ſoon as the diſcharge occaſioned by 
one bliftering-plaſter abates, to apply another to 
ſome othher part of the body, and by that means 
keep up à continual ſucceſſion of them till he be 
out of dim ger. 6; 
I have been more ſenſible of the advantage of 
bliſterim 3 in this than in any other diſeaſe. Bliſter- 
ing-plaſt:ers not only ſtimulate the ſolids to action, 
but like wiſe occaſion a continual diſcharge, which 
may in ſome meaſure ſupply the want of critical 
evacuations,” which ſeldom happen in this kind of 
fever. | They are moſt proper, however, either to- 
_ wards tthe beginning, or after ſome degree of ſtupot 
bas come on, in which laſt caſe it will always be 
Proper to bliſter the head. | FA 
II tlie patient is coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary to procure a ſtool, by 
giving him every other day a clyſter of milk and 
Water, with a little ſugar, to which may be added 
CEE = of as a ſpoonful 
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a ſpoonful of common ſalt, if the above does not 


operate. 2+: Hat _— | 
Should g violent loofeneſs come on, it may be 
checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or 
giving the patient for his ordinary drink the white 
„ ˖· A 5 
A miliary eruption ſometimes breaks out about 
the ninth or tenth day. As eruptions are often cri- 
tical, great care ſnould be taken not to retard Na- 
ture's operation in this py The eruption 
ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other 
evacuations, nor puſhed out by a hot regimen; but 
the patient ſhould be ſupported by gentle cordials, 
as wine-whey, ſmall negus, ſago-gruel with a little 
wine in it, and ſuch like. He ought not to be 
Kept too warm; yet a kindly breathing ſweat ſhould 
by no means be checked, 1 | 
Though bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors 
are the chief _ to be depended on in this kind 
of feyer; yet, for thoſe who may chuſe to uſe 
them, we ſhall mention one or two of the forms 
of medicine which are commonly preſeribed in it f. 
In defperate caſes, where the hiccup and ſtarting 
of the tendons have already come on, we have 
ſometimes ſeen extraordinary effects from large 
doſes of muſk frequently repeated. Muſk is doubt- 
leſs an antiſpaſmodic, and may be given to the 


quantity of a ſcruple three or four times a-day, or 


„ See Appendix, White DrcoSien. 


+ When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian ſnake- 


root, and the ſame quantity of contrayerva- root, with five grains 
of Ruſſian caſtor, all in fine powder, may be made into a bolus 
with a little of the cordial confection or ſyrup of ſaffron. One of 
theſe may be taken every four or five hours. na | 
The following powder may be uſed with the ſame intention: 
Take wild Valerian-root in powder one ſcruple, ſaffron and caſtoe 
each fogr'grains. Mix theſe by rabbing them together in a mor- 
tar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey three or four times 
a-day, . 26 Ng 


O oOſtener 
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oftener if neceſſary. Sometimes it may be proper 
to add to the muſk a few grains of camphire, and 
ſalt of hartſhorn, as theſe tend to promote perſpi- 
ration and the diſcharge of urine. 7 hus fifteen 
rains of muſk, with three grains of camphire, and 
x grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, may be made into 


A bolus with a little ſyrup, and given as above. 


If the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which it 
frequently does towards the decline, or if the pa- 
tient's ſtrength ſhould be waſted with colliquative 
ſweats, &c. it will be neceſſary to give him the Pe- 
ruvian bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, 
if the ſtomach will. bear it, of the bark in fine 
powder, may be given four or five times a-day in a 
glak of red port or claret. Should the bark in 

ubſtance not fit eaſy on the ſtomach, an ounce of 
it in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of Liſbon 
or Rheniſh wine for two or three days, afterwards 
it may be ſtrained, and a glaſs of it taken fre- 
quently *. _ 8 on 

Some. give the bark in this and other fevers, 
where there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, with- 
out any regard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of 
the fever. How far future obſervations may tend 
to eſtabliſh this practice, we will not pretend to 
ſay; but we have reaſon to believe that the bark is 
a very univerſal febrifuge, and that it may be ad- 
miniſtered with advantage in moſt fevers where 
bleeding is not neceſſary, or where there are no 
ſymptoms of topical inflammation. : 


® The bark may hkewiſe be adminiſtered, along 
with other cordials, in the 8 > Take an ounce of 
Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian ſnake · root 
two drachms, ſaffron one drachm. Let all of them be powdered, 
and infuſed in an Engliſh pint of the beſt brandy for three or 
four days. Afterwards the liquor may be ſtrained, and twp tea- 


ſpoonfuls of it given three or four mes a- day in a glaſs of ſmait 
wine or negus. | | 


iz 
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CHAP, XX. 


or THE MALIGNANT; PUTRID, OR 
1 SPOTTED FEVER: EEE 


SED | 
TH IS may be called the peſtilential fever of Eu- 
rope, as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a 
reat reſemblance to that dreadful diſeaſe the plague. 
erſons of a lax habit, a melancholy diſpoſition, 
and thoſe whoſe vigour has been waſted by long 
faſting, watching, hard labour, exceſſive venery, 
frequent ſalivations, &c. are moſt liable to it. 
CAUSES. This fever is occaſioned by foul 
air, from a number of people_being confined in a 
narrow place, not properly ventilated; from putrid 
animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it pre- 
vails in camps, jails, hoſpitals,” and infirmaries, 
eſpecially where ſuch places are too much crowded, 
and cleanlineſs is neglected. 55 8 
A cloſe conſtitution of the air; with lorig rainy 
or foggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers. 
They often ſucceed great inundations in low and 
marſhy countries, eſpecially when theſe are pre- 
ceded or followed by a hot and ſultry ſeaſon. 
Living too much upon animal food, without a 
proper mixture of vegetables, or eating fiſh or fleſn 
that has been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to oc- 
caſion this kind of fever. Hence ſailors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of beſieged cities, are 
very often viſited with putrid fevers, _ N 
Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy ſea- 
ſons, or long keeping, and water which has bes 
come putrid by ſtagnation, &c. may likewiſe occa- 
. 


ſion this fever, 


196 PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER. 
Dead carcaſes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons, are very. apt to. occaſion putrid diſeaſes. 
Hence this kind of fever often prevails in coun- 
tries which are the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. 
This ſhews the propriety of removing burying- 
pony ſlaughter-houſes, &c. at a proper diſtance 
rom great towns. 

Want of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of 
putrid fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the 
poor inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a con- 
fined unwholeſome air, and neglect cleanlineſs, 
Such mechanics as carry on dirty employments, 
and are conſtantly confined within doors, are like- 
wiſe very liable to this diſeaſe. 75 | 
We ſhall only add, that putrid, malignant, or 

otted fevers, are highly infectious, and are there- 
fore often communicated by contagion. For which 
reaſon all perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from 
thoſe affected with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their at- 
tendance is abſolutely neceſſary. 
SYMPTOMS.— The malignant fever is ge- 
nerally preceded by a remarkable weakneſs or loſs 
of ſtrength, without any apparent cauſe. This is 
" ſometimes ſo great, that the patient can ſcarce 
walk, or even fit upright, without being in danger 
of fainting away. His mind too is greatly de- 
jected; he ſighs, and is full of dreadful appre- 
henſions. 5 
There is a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomiting of 
bile; a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong pul- 
fation or throbbing of the temporal arteries; the 
eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a pain at 
the bottom of the orbit; there is a noiſe in the ears, 
the breathing is laborious, and often interrupted 
with a ſigh; the patient complains of a pain about 
the region of the ſtomach, and in his back and 
loins; his tongue is at firſt white, but afterwards it 
449 appears 
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appears black and chaped; and his teeth are co- 
vered with a black cruſt. He ſometimes paſſes 
worms both upwards and downwards, is affected, 
with tremors or ſhaking, and often becomes deli- 
ase | „ 
If blood is let, it appears diſſolved, or with a 
very ſmall degree ot coheſion, and ſoon becomes 
putrid; the ſtools ſmell extremely fœtid, and are 
ſometimes of a greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. 
Spots of a pale purple, dun, or black colour, often 
appear upon the ſkin, and ſometimes there are vio- 
lent hæmorrhages, or diſcharges of blood from the 
mouth, eyes, noſe, &c. _ 8 5 

Putrid fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the in- 

flammatory, by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great 
dejection of mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, 
the petechiæ, or purple ſpots, and the putrid ſmell 
of the excrements. They may likewiſe be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the low or nervous fever by the heat 
and. thirſt being greater, the urine of a higher co» 
lour, and the loſs of ſtrength, dejection of mind, 
and all the other ſymptoms, more violent. * 
It ſometimes happens, however, that the inflam. 
matory, nervous, and putrid ſymptoms. are ſa 
blended together, as to render it very difficult to 
determine to which claſs the fever belongs. In this 
caſe the greateſt caution and ſkill are requiſite, At- 
tention muſt be paid to thoſe ſymptoms which are 
molt prevalent, and both the regimen and medi- 
cines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be con- 
verted into malignant and putrid, by too hot a 
regimen or improper medicine. 
The duration of putrid fevers is extremely un- 
certain; ſometimes they terminate between the ſe- 
venth and fourteenth day, and at other times they 

are prolonged for five or ſix weeks. Their du- 
oo — 2 ration 
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ration depends greatly upon the conſtitution of the 
patient, and the manner of treating the diſeaſe, 
I Themoſt favourable ſymptoms are, a gentle looſe- 
neſs after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
ſweat. Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable 
time, often carry off the fever, and ſhould never be 
imprudently. ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules ap- 
pearing between the petechiæ or purple ſpots are 
likewiſe favourable, as alſo hot ſeabby eruptions 
about the mouth and noſe. It is a good ſign when 
the pulſe riſes upon the uſe of wine, or other cor- 
dials, and the nervous ſymptoms abate; deafneſs 
coming on towards the decline of the fever, is 
likewiſe often a » favourable ſymptom ®, as are 
abſceſſes in the groin or parotid glands, 
Among the unfavourable ſymptoms may be 
reckoned an exceſſive looſeneſs, with a hard ſwelled 
belly; large black or livid blotches breaking out 
upon the ſkin; apthæ in the mouth; cold clammy 
ſweats; blindneſs; change of the voice; a wild 
ſtaring of the eyes; difficulty of ſwallowing; in- 
ability to put out the tongue; and a conſtant in- 
clination to uncover the breaſt, When the ſweat 
and ſaliva are tinged with blood, and the urine is 
black, or depoſits a black ſooty ſediment, the pa- 
tient is in great danger. Starting of the tendons, 
and fcetid, ichorous, involuntary ſtools, attended 
with coldneſs of the extremities, are generally the 
forerunners of death, FO RV fr {1 
REGIMEN.-— In the treatment of this diſ- 
eaſe we ovght to endeavour as far as poſſible to 
countera® the putrid tendency of the humours; to 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits; and to 
za! Nature in expelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 


* Deafneſs is not always a favourable ſymptom in this diſeaſe, 
Perhaps it is only ſo when ↄccaſioned by abſceſſes formed within 
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by gently promoting perſpiration and the other eva- 
euations. | Ne EY 
It has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often 
occaſioned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they 
muſt - be aggravated by it. Care ſhould therefore 
be taken to prevent the air from ſtagnating in the 
patient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew it 
frequently, -by opening the doors or windows of 
ſome adjacent apartment. The breath and perſpi- 
ration of perſons in perfect health ſoon render the 
air of a ſmall apartment. noxious ; but this will 
ſooner happen from the perſpiration and breath of 
a perſon whoſe whole maſs of humours are in a 
trid ſtate. IM $564 „ 
Beſides the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, we 
would recommend the uſe of vinegar, verjuice, 
juice of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of ve- 
getable acid that can be moſt readily obtained. 
heſe ought frequently to be ſprinkled upon the 
floor, the bed, and every part of the room. They 
may alſo be evaporated with a hot iron, or by boil- 
ing, &c. The freſh ſkins of lemons or oranges 
ought likewiſe to be laid in different parts of the 
room, and they ſhould be frequently held to the 
patient's noſe. The uſe of acids in this manner 
would not only prove very refreſhing to the patient, 
but would likewiſe tend to prevent the infection 
from ſpreading among thoſe who attend him. 
Strong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, roſemary, 
wormwood, &c. may likewiſe be laid in different 
parts of the houſe, and ſmelled to by thoſe who go 
near the patient. | I. | 


The patient muſt not only be kept cool, but 
likewiſe quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect 
his head, and the ſmalleſt fatigue will be apt to 

make him faint. N 

Few things are of greater importance in this diſ- 
eaſe than acids, which ek to be mixed with all 
» 5 | the 
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the patient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, 
or vinegar whey, are all very proper, and may be 
drank by turns, according to the patient's inchna- 
tion. They may be rendered cordial by the addi- 
tion of wine in ſuch quantity as the patient's ſtrength 
ſeems to require, When he is very low, he may 
drink negus, with only one half water, and ſharp- 
ened with the juice of orange or lemon. In ſome 
caſes a glaſs a clear wine may now and then be al- 
lowed, The moſt proper wine is Rheniſh ; but if 
| BE body be open, red port or claret is to be pre- 
rred. | | 1156 
When the body is bound, a tea-ſpoonful of the 
cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink, as there is occaſion; or he may drink 
a decoction of tamarinds, which will both quench 
his thirſt, and promote a diſcharge by ſtopl,. 
If camomile-tea will fit upon his ſtomach, it is 
2 very proper drink in this diſeaſe. It may be ſharp- 
ened by adding to every cup of the tea ten or fif- 


1 


teen drops of the elixir of vitriol. | 
The food muſt be light, as panado or groat gruel, 
to which a little wine may be added, if the patient 
be weak and low; and they ought all to be ſharp- 
ened with the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, 
or the like. The patient ought likewiſe to eat freely 
of ripe fruits, as roaſted apples, currant or gooſe- 
berry tarts, preſerved cherries, or plums, &c. 
Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only 
ſupports the ſpirits, but counteracts the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours; for which reaſon the patient 
ought frequently to be ſipping ſmall quantities of 
ſome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any 
that may be more agreeable to his palate, or more 
If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of camo- 
mile flowers. This, or an infuſion of the bark, 0 
| 25 
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ſuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a go, 


effect. Fomentations of this kind not only relieve 
the head, by relaxing the veſſels in the extremities, 
bot as their contents are abſorbed, and taken into 


the ſyſtem, they may afliſt 1 in ee the * 


treſcency of the humour s. 
MEDICINE.—If a vomit be given at the 
beginning of this fever, it will hardly fail to have 
a good effect; but if the fever has gone on for 
ſome days, and the ſymptoms are violent, vomits 


are not quite ſo ſafe. The body however is always 


to be kept gently agen by en or mild 5 
medicines. 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary i in putrid . If 


chere be ſigns of an inflammation, it may ſometimes 


+, permitted at the firſt onlct; Pur the ON of 
it ge * proves hurtful. 


liſtering plaſters are never to. be uſed unleſs i in | 


the greateſt extremities. -. If the petechiæ or ſpots 


ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, the patient's pulſe fink 


remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad ſymp- 
toms, come on, bliſtering may be permitted. In 
this caſe the bliſtering plaſters are to be applied to 
the head, and inſide of the legs or thighs. But as 
they are ſometimes apt to occaſion a gangrene, we 
would rather recommend warm cataplaſms or poul- 
tices of muſtard and vinegar to be applied to the 
feet, having recourſe to blificrs only-1 in the, vnn 
extremities. | 


It is common in the beginning of chis fever to 


give the emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every 
33 or third hour, till ĩt ſhall either vomit, purge, 


or throw the patient into a ſweat. This practice 


is very proper, provided it be not  pulked lo far as 
to weaken the patient. 


A very ridiculous notion has whe il of | 


expelling the poiſonous matter of malignant diſ- 
ales by n doſes of cordial or alexipharmic 
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medicines. In conſequence. of this notion, the 
contrayerva-root, the cordial confection, the mi- 
thridate, &c. have been extolled as infallible re- 
medies. There is reaſon however to believe, that 
theſe ſeldom do much good. Where cordials are 
neceſſary, we know none that is ſuperior to good 
wine; and therefore again recommend it Porn as 
the ſafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids and anti- 
ſeptics, are the only things to be relied on in the 
cure of malignant fevers. bs SS} 1220 
In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, 
when it is attended with purple, livid, or black 
ſpots, the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered, 1 
have feen it, when joined with acids, prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, even in caſes where the petechiæ had the 
molt threatening aſpect. But, to anſwer this pur- 
poſe, it muſt not only be given in large doſes, but 
duly perſiſted in. | | 
The beſt method of adminiſtering the bark is 
- certainly in ſubſtance. An ounce of it in powder 
may be mixed with half an Engliſh pint of water, 
and the ſame quantity of red wine, and ſharpened 
' with the elixir or the ſpirit of vitriol, which will 
both make it fit eaſier on the ſtomach, and render 
it more beneficial. Two or three ounces of the 
ſyrup of lemon may be added, and two table- 
ſpoonfuls of the mixture taken every two hours, or 
oftener, if the ſtomach is able to bear it. 25 
Thoſe who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may 
infuſe it in wine, as recommended in the preceding 
diſeaſe. 8 bit 9 95 
If there be a violent looſeneſs, the bark muſt be 
boiled in red wine with alittle cinnamon, and ſha 
ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looſeneſs than 
plenty of acids, and ſuch things as promote a gentle 
perſpiration. a 85 OR 
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Tf the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the ſalt of wormwood, diffolved in an ounce and 
half of freſh lemon-juice, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of ſimple cinnamon water, and a bit 
of ſugar, may be given, and repeated as often as it 
is neceſſary, ei 19 e A 
If ſwellings of the yo appear, their ſuppura- 
'tion is to be promoted by the application of poul- 
tices, ripening cataplaſms, &c. And as ſoon as there 
is any appearance of matter in them, — ought to 
be laid open, and the poultices continued,” 
I have known large ulcerous ſores break out in 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this 
fever, of a livid gangrenous appearance, and a moſt 
putrid cadaverous ſmell. Theſe gradually healed, 
and the patient recovered, by the plentiful uſe of 
Peruvian bark and wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits 
of vitriol. . eee STS 
For preventing putrid fevers we would recom- 
mend a ftri& regard to cleanlineſs ; a dry fituarion; 
ſufficient exerciſe in the open air; wholeſome food, 
and a moderate uſe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoided. No conſti- 
tution is proof againſt it. I have known perſons 
ſeized with a putrid fever, by only making a ſingle 
. viſit to a patient in it; others have caught it by 
lodging for one night in a town where it prevailed ; 
wy ſome by attending the funerals of ſuch as died 
of it “. x ; > OY : 


" " ; ” 5 q | % "1 — 
*The late Sir John Tings expreſſed a concern leſt theſe 
Fautions ſhould prevent peop 


e from attending their friends or 
relations when afflicted with putrid fevers. I told him I meant 
only to diſcourage unneceſſary attendance, and mentioned a 
number of inſtances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to 

erſons, who were rather hurtfal than beneficial to the fick.. 

ö his ſagacious phyſician agreed with me, in thinking that a good 
doctor and a careful nurſe were the only neceſſary attendants; 
and that all others not only endangered themſelves, but gene- 
rally, by their ſolicitude and ill - directed care, hurt the ſick. 


When 
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When a putrid fever ſeizes any perſon in a family, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the diſ- 
eaſe from ſpreading. The ſick ought to be placed 
in a large apartment, as remote from the reſt of the 
family as poſſible; he ought likewiſe to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and ſhould have freſh air frequently 
let into his chamber; whatever comes from him 
ſhould be immediately removed, his linen ſhould 
be frequently changed, and thoſe in health ought 
to avoid all unneceſſary communication with him. 
Any one who. is apprehenſive of having caught 
the infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, 
and to work it off by drinking plentifully of camo- 
mile tea. This may be repeated in a day or two, 
if the apprehenſions till continue, or any vafavour- 
able ſymptoms appear. 7 *F 
The perſon. ought likewiſe to take an infuſion of 
the bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink an Engliſh 
piat of pretty ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of gene- 
rous wine. I have been frequently obliged to follow 
this courſe, when malignant fevers prevailed, and 
have likewiſe recommended it to others with con- 
Kane ſucceſe. | 
People generally fly to bleeding and purging as 
antidotes againſt infection; but theſe are ſo far from 
ſecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, 1ncreaſe the danger. | | 
Thoſe who wait upon the ſick in putrid fevers, 
_ © ought always to have a piece of ſpunge or a hand- 
cherchief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to ſmell 
to while near the patient. They ought likewiſe to 
waſh their hands, and, if poſſible, to change their 
clothes, before they go into company. 
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THIS fever takes its name from the ſmall puſtules 


or bladders which appear on the ſkin, reſem- 


bling, in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of miller. The 
puſtules are either red or white, and ſometimes 
both are mixed together. 5 . 
The whole body is ſometimes covered with puſ- 
tules; but they are generally more numerous where 
the ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the 
back, &c. A gentle ſweat, or moiſture on the ſkin, 
greatly promotes the eruption; but, when the ſkin 
is dry, the eruption is both more painful and dan- 
gerous. | f SE | 
Sometimes this is a primary diſeaſe; but it is 
much oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nerv- 
ous fever, &c. In all theſe caſes it is generally the 
effect of too hot a regimen or medicine. 
The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perſons of a relaxed habit. The 
young and the aged are more liable to it than thoſe 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more 
incident to women than men, eſpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, neglecting exerciſe, keep 
continually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be ſeized 
with this diſeaſe in childbed, and often loſe their 
lives by it. 6] . | . 
CAUSES.— The miliary fever is ſometimes 
occaſioned by violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind; as exceſſive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulneſs, 
&c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive 
Watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, 


a rainy 
7 „ 5 
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rainy ſeaſons, eating too freely of cold, crude, un- 


rraipe fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, 


&c. Impure waters, or proviſions which have been 
| ſpoiled by rainy ſeaſons, long keeping, &c. may 
likewiſe cauſe miliary fevers. . They may alſo be 
occaſioned by the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary eva- 
cuation, as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles 
in men, or the menſtrual flux in women, &c. _ 
This diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes the 
effect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy; it may 
likewiſe Ea by their exceſſive uſe of green 
traſh, and other unwholeſome things, in which 
pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But its 
moſt general cauſe is indolence. Such women as 
lead a ſedentary life, eſpecially during pregnancy, 
and at the ſame time live groſsly, can hardly eſcape 
this diſeaſe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely 
fatal to women of faſhion, and likewiſe to thoſe 
women in manufacturing towns, who, in order to 
aſſiſt their huſbands, fit cloſe within doors for almoſt 
the whole of their time. But among women who 
are active and laborious, who live in the country, 
and take ſufficient exerciſe without doors, this diſ- 
eaſe is very little Known. | | ie 
.. SYMPTOMS,—— When this is a primary diſ- 
eaſe, it makes its attack, like moſt other eruptive 
fevers, with a ſlight ſhivering, which is ſucceeded 
by heat, loſs of ſtrength, faintiſhneſs, ſighing, a 
low quick paſte, difficulty of breathing, with great 
anxiety and oppreſſion of the breaſt. The patient 
is reſtleſs, and ſometimes delirious; the tongue 
appears white, and the hands ſhake, with often a 
burning heat in the palms; and in childbed-women 
the milk generally goes away, and the other diſ- 
charges ſtop. 3 N 
I ̃ be patient feels an itching or pricking pain un- 
der the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules 
of a red or white colour begin to appear, YEE 
| | JJ 97" "uh 
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this the ſymptoms generally abate, the pulſe becomes 


more full and ſoft, the ſkin grows moiſter, and the 


ſweat, as the diſeaſe advances, begins to have a pe- 
culiar fœtid ſmell; the great load on the breaſt, and 


oppreſſion of the ſpirits, generally go off, and the 


cuſtomary evacuations gradually return. About 


the ſixth or ſeventh day from the eruption, the puſ- 
tules begin to dry and fall off, which occaſions a 
very diſagreeable itching in the ſkin, "WY: <1 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact time when 
the puſtules will either appear or go off. They ge- 
nerally come out on the third or fourth day, when 


the eruption is critical; but, when ſymptomatical, 


they may appear at any time of the diſeaſe. _ 
Sometimes the puſtules appear and vaniſh by turns. 
When that is the caſe, there is always danger; but 


when they go in all of a ſudden, and do not appear 


again, the danger is very great. | | 
In childbed-women the puſtules are commonly at 
firſt filled with clear water, afterwards they grow 


yellowiſh. Sometimes they are interſperſed with 


puſtules of a red colour. When theſe only appear 
the diſeaſe goes by the name of a rab. 1 
REGIMEN.——In all eruptive fevers, of what - 
ever kind, the chief point is to prevent the ſudden 
diſappearing of the puſtules, and to promote their 
maturation. For this purpoſe the patient muſt be 


kept in ſuch a temperature, as neither to puſh out 
the eruption too faſt, nor to cauſe it to retreat pre- 


maturely. The diet and drink ought therefore to 
be in a moderate degree nouriſhing and cordial ; but 
neither ſtrong nor heating. The patient's chamber 
ought neither to be kept too hot nor cold; and he 
fhould not be too much covered with clothes. Above 
all, the mind is to be kept eaſy and cheerful, No- 

thing ſo certainly makes an eruption go in as fear, 
er the apprehenſion of danger. | 3 
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The food muſt be weak chicken-broth with bread; 
panado, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which 


may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the 


patient's ſtrength requires, with a few grains of ſalt 
and a little ſugar. Good apples roaſted or boiled, 
with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 
may be eaten. Pi | 
The drink may be ſuited to the ſtate of the pa- 
tient's ſtrength .and ſpirits. If theſe be pretty high, 


the drink ought to be weak; as water-gruel, balm< 
tea, or the decoction mentioned below *. 


When the patient's ſpirits are low, and the erup- 


tion does not riſe ſufficiently, his drink muſt be a2 


little more-generous; as wine-whey, or ſmall negus, 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made. ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may re- 
quire. 1 * 
Sometimes the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength 


muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, joined 
with acids; and, if the degree of putreſcence be 


great, the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered. 


If the head be much affected, the body muſt be 
kept open by emollient elyſters 7. 


MEDI- 


* Take two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame 
uantity of ſarſaparilla, boil them in two Engliſh quarts of water. 
To the trained decoction add a little white ſugar, and let the 
patient take it for his ordinary drink. | £55 2p 
+ In the commercium literarium for the year 1735, we have the 
hiſtory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Straſburgh 
in the months of November, December, and January; from 
which we learn the neceflity of a temperate regimen in this ma- 
lady, and likewiſe that phyſicians are not always the firſt who 
diſcover the proper treatment of diſeaſes. ** This fever made 
terrible havock even among. men of robuſt conſtitutions, and all 
medicine proved in vain. They were ſeized in an inſtant with 
ſhivering, yawning, ſtretching, and pains in the back, ſacceeded 
by a moſt intenſe heat; at the ſame time there was a great loſy 
of ſtrength and appetite, On the ſeventh or niath day the miliary 
| | | eruptions 
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MEDICINE. —— If the food and drink be pro- 
perly regulated, there will be little occaſion for me- 


dicine in this diſeaſe. Should the eruption however 


not riſe, or the ſpirits flag, it will not only be neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport the patient with cordials, but like= 
wiſe to apply bliſtering plaſters. The moſt proper 
cordial, in this caſe, is good wine, which may either 
be taken in the patient's food or drink; and if there 
be ſigns of putreſcence, the bark and acids may be 
mixed with wine, as directed in the putrid fever. 
Some recommend bliſtering through the whole 
courſe of this diſeaſe; and where Nature flags, and 
the eruption comes and goes, it may be neceſſary 
to keep up a ſtimulus, by a continual ſucceſſion of 
ſmall bliſtering plaſters; but we would not recom- 
mend above one at a time. If however the pulſe 
ſhould fink remarkably, the puſtules fall in, and 
the head be affected, it will be neceſſary to apply 
ſeveral bliſtering plaſters to the moſt ſenſible parts, 
as the inſide of the legs and thighs, &c. Karta 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in this diſeaſe, and 
ſometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens the pa- 
tient, and depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never 
to be attempted unleſs by the advice of a phyſician. 
We mention this, becauſe it has been cuſtomary to 
treat this diſeaſe in childbed- women by plentiful 
bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it were highly 
inflammatory. But this practice is generally very 


eruptions appeared, or ſpots like flea-bites, with great anxiety, 
a delirium, reſtleſſneſs, and toſſing in bed. Bleeding was fatal. 
While matters were in this unhappy ſituation, a midwife, of her 
own accord, gave to a patient, in the height of the diſeaſe, a 
clyſter of rain-water and butter without ſalt, and for his ordinary 
drink a quart of ſpring water, half a pint of generous wine, the 
juice of a lemon, and fix ounces of the whiteſt ſugar, gently bailed 
till a ſcum aroſe, and this with great ſucceſs; for the belly was 
ſoon looſened, the grievous ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the patient 
was reſtored: to his ſenſes, and ſnatched from the jaws of dearth.” 
This practice was imitated by others with the like happy effecls. 


P unſafe,” 


— 
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unſafe. Patients in this ſitvation bear evacuations 
very ill. And indeed the diſeaſe ſeems: often to be 
more of a-putrid than of an inflammatory nature. 
Though this fever is often occaſioned in child- 
bed-women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be 
dangerous to leave that off all of a ſudden, and have 


13 to a very cool regimen, and large evacua- 
1 


ons. We have reaſon to believe, that ſupporting 
the patient's ſpirits, and promoting the natural eva- 


cuations, is here much ſafer than to have recourſe 


to artificial ones, as theſe, by ſinking the (picits, 
ſeldom fail to increaſe the, danger. 

If the diſeaſe proves tedious, or the recovery flew, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 
either be taken in ſubſtance, or infaled4 in wine or 
water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive diſeaſes, 

requires gentle purging, which ſhould not be ne- 
glected, as ſoon as the fever is gone off, and the 
patient s ſtrength will permit. 

To prevent this diſeaſe, a pure dry air, ſufficient 
exerciſe, and wholeſome food, are neceſſary. Preg- 
nant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, and 
take daily as much exerciſe as they can bear, avoid- 
ing all green traſhy fruits, and other unwholeſome 


things; and when in childbed, they ought ſtrictly 


to obſerve a FOR regimen. 


* ths XL 3 A. 


CHAP, An. 
OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 


T HIS fever takes its name from a remiſſion of 
| the ſymptoms, which happens ſometimes ſooner, 
and ſometimes later, but generally before the 9 
day. * remiſſion is commonly preceded by 4 
199 gentle 
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gentle ſweat, after which the patient ſeems 1 
relieved, but in a fe hours the fever returns. Theſe 
remiſſions return at very irregular periods, and are 
ſometimes of longer, ſometimes of ſhorter duration 
the nearer however that the fever approaches to a 
regular intermittent, the danger is the leſe. 

CAUSES.——Remitting fevers prevail in low 
. marſhy countries abounding with wood and ſtagnat- 
ing water; but they prove moſt fatal in places where 
great heat and moiſture are combined, as in ſome 
po of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaſt 
Indies, &c. where remitting fevers are generally of 

a putrid kind, and prove very fatal. They are moſt 
frequent in cloſe calm weather, eſpecially after 
rainy ſeaſons, great inundations, or the like. No 
age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted from the at- 
tack of this fever; but it chiefly ſeizes perſons of a 
relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure ſtagnating air, take little exerciſe, 
and uſe unwholeſome diet. n 70 

SYMPTOMS.——The firſt ſymptoms of this 
fever are generally yawning, ſtretching, pain, and 
giddineſs in the head, with alternate fits of heat 
and cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with a 
delirium at the very firſt attack, There is a pain, 
and ſometimes a ſwelling, about the region of the 
ſtomach, the tongue is white, the eyes and ſkin fre- 
quently appear yellow, and the patient is often 
afflicted with bilious vomitings. The pulſe is ſome- 
times a little hard, but ſeldom full, and the blood, 
when let, rarely ſhews any ſigns of inflammation. 
Some patients are exceedingly coſtive, and others 
are afflicted with a very troubleſome looſeneſs, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſymptoms of 
this diſeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the conſtitution of the 
patient, They may likewiſe be greatly changed by 
the method of treatment, and by many other cir- 

2 cumſtances 
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cumſtances too tedious to mention. Sometimes 
the bilious ſymptoms predominate, ſometimes the 
nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it 
at all uncommon to find a ſucceſſion of each of theſe, 
or even a complication of them at the ſame time, in 
the ſame perſon. 
© REGIMEN.—— The regimen muſt. be adapted 
to the prevailing ſymptoms. When there are any 
ſigus of inflammation, the diet muſt be ſlender, and 
the drink weak and diluting. - But when nervous or 
putrid ſymptoms occur, it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
port the patient with food and liquors of a more 
generous nature, ſuch as are recommended in the 
immediately preceding fevers. We muſt however 
be very cautious in the uſe of things of a heating 
quality, as this fever is frequently changed into a 
continual by an hot regimen, and improper medi- 
. 8 N < 
Whatever the ſymptoms are, the patient ought to 
be kept cool, quiet, and clean. His apartment, if 
poſſible, ſhould: be large, and frequently ventilated 
by letting in freſh air at the doors or windows. It 
ought likewiſe to be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or the like. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. 
ſhould be frequently changed, and all his excrements 
immediately removed. Though theſe things have 
been recommended before, we think it neceflary to, 
repeat them here, as they are of more importance to 
the ſick than practitioners are apt to imagine“ 
| | MEDI- 
The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Edinburgh, in his ingugural diſ- 
ſertation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has 
the following obſervation : © Induſia, lodices, ac ſtragula, ſæpius 
ſunt matanda, ac acri exponenda; faces ſordeſque quam primum 
removendz; oportet etiam ut loca quibus zgri decumbunt ſint 
ſalubria, et aceto conſperſa; denique ut ægris cura quanta maxima 
proſpiciatur. Compertum ego habeo, medicum bæc ſedulo 
obſervantem, quique ea exequi poteſt, multo magis ægris profu- 


turum, quam medicum peritiorem hiſce commodis deſtitutum.“ 


* 
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MEDICINE;,——TIn order to cure this fever, we 
muſt endeavour to bring it to a regular intermiſſion. 
This intention may be promoted by bleeding, if 
there be any ſigns of inflammation; but when that 
is not the caſe, bleeding ought by no means to be 
attempted, as it will weaken the patient and pro- 
long the difeaſe. A vomit however will feldom be 
improper, and is generally of great ſervice. Twenty 
or thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anſwer. this pur 
ſe very well; but, where it can be obtained, we 
Would rather recommend a grain or two of tartar 
emetic, with five or [ix grains of ipecacuanha, to be 
made into a draught, and given for a vomit. This 
may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, 
if the ſickneſs or nauſea continues. | 
The body ought to be kept open either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
wanna, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electuary, -cream 
of tartar, tamarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; 
but all ſtrong or draſtic purgatives are to be care 
e |; $644dn epochs Aon 
By this courſe the-fever in a few days may gene- 
rally be brought to a pretty regular or diſtin inter- 
miſſion, in which caſe the Peruvian bark may be 
adminiſtered, and it will ſeldom fail to perfect the 
cure. It is needleſs here to repeat the methods o 
giving the bark, as we have already had occaſion 
frequently to mention then. 
Ie moſt likely way to avoid this fever is to uſe 
a wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention to cleanlineſs, to keep the body 
The patient's ſhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought fre- 
quently to be changed, and expoſed to the air, and all his excre- 
ments immediately removed; the bed-chamber ſhould be well 
"ventilated, and frequently ſprinkled with vinegar; in ſhort, every 
attention ſhould be paid to the patient. I can affirm, that a phy- 
 fician who puts thele in practice will much ofrener ſucceed than 
one who is even more ſkilful, but has not opportunity of ofing 
| theſe means.“ #9 vu, S739 | t 
25 | Y „ warm, 
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warm, to take ſufficient exerciſe, and in hot coun- 
tries to avoid damp ſituations, night air, evening 
dews, and the like. In countries where it is ende- 
mical, the beſt preventive medicine which we can 
recommend, is the Peruvian bark, which may ei- 
ther be chewed, or infuſed in brandy or wine, &c. 
Some recommend ſmoking tobacco as very benefi- 
_cial in marſhy countries, both for the prevention of 
this and intermitting fevers. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 


T HIS diſeaſe, which originally came from 
Arabia, is now become ſo general, that very 
few eſcape it at one time of life or another. It is a 
moſt contagious malady; and has for many years 
proved the ſcourge of Europe. | 
The ſmall-pox generally appear towards the 
ſpring. They are very frequent in ſummer, leſs ſo 
in autumn, and leaſt of all in winter. Children are 
moſt liable to this diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe food is 
unwholeſome, who want proper exerciſe, and 
abound with groſs humours, run the greateſt ha- 
'zard'from'it. © © | 
The diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into the diſtin and 
confluent kind; the latter of which is always at- 
tended with danger. There are likewiſe other 
diſtinftions of the ſmall-pox; as the cryſtalline, the 
bloody, &c. | 
__, CAUSES, —— The ſmall- pox is commonly caught 
by infection. Since the diſeaſe was firſt brought 
into Europe, the infection has never been wholly 
extinguiſhed, nor have any proper methods, as far 
Rs. as 


/ 
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as I know, been taken for that purpoſe; ſo that 
now it has become in a manner conſtitutional.; 
Children who have over-heated themſelves by run- 
ning, wreſtling, &c. or adults after a debauch, 

are moſt apt to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox. | |; 
_ »SYMPTOMS,—— This diſeaſe is ſo generally. | 

known, that a minute deſcription of it is unne- 
ceſſary. Children commonly look a little dull, 
ſeem liſtleſs and drowſy for a ſew days before the 
more violent ſymptoms of the ſmall- pox appear. 
They are likewiſe more inclined to drink than uſual, 

have little appetite for ſolid food, complain of 


wearineſs, and, upon taking exerciſe, are apt to 


ſweat. Theſe are ſucceeded by light fits of cold 
and heat in turns, which, as the time of the etup- 
tion approaches, become more violent, and are ac- 
companied with pains of the head and loins, vo- 
miting, &c, The pulſe is qpick, with a great 
heat of the ſkin, and reſtleſſneſs. When the pa- 
tient drops aſleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, 
with a ſudden ſtart, which is à very common ſymp- 
tom of the approaching eruption; as are alſo 355 
vulſion- fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time e of | 
ſickening, the ſmall pox generally begin to appear; 
ſometimes indeed they appear ſooner, but that is no 
favourable ſymptom, At firſt they very nearly re- 
ſemble flea- bites, and are ſooneſt diene on the 


: face, arms, and breaſt. 


The moſt favourable e are a ow erup- 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as ſoon. as the 
puſtules appear. In a mild diſtin& kind of ſmall- 
pox the puſtules ſeldom appear before the fourth 
day from the time of fickening, and they generally 
keep coming out gradually for | ſeveral days after. 
Puſtules which are diſtin, with a florid red baſis, 
and which fill with thick purulent matter, firſt of a 

: | 8 N whitiſh, 
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whitiſh, ad ee of a pallowidh n, are 
the beſt. 

 Alivid * colour of the puſtules i is an un- 
favourable ſymptom; as alſo when they are ſmall 
and flat, with black ſpecks in the middle. Puſtules 
which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended 
with danger. It is likewiſe a very bad bgn when 


they run into one another. 


It is a moſt unfavourable ſymptom when petechiæ, 
or purple, ' brown, or black ſpots are interſperſed 
among the puſtules. Theſe are ſigns of a putrid 
diſſolution of the blood, and ſhew the danger to 
be very great. Bloody ſtools or urine, with a 
ſwelled belly, are bad ſymptoms; as is alſo a con- 
tinual ſtrangury. Pale urine and a violent throb- 
bing of the arteries of the neck are ſigns of an ap- 
proaching delirium; or of convulſion-fits. When 
the face does not ſwell, or falls before the pox come 
to maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face 
begiils to fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and 
at the ſame time the hands and feet begin to ſwell, 
the patient generally does well but when theſe do 
not ſucceed to each other, there is reaſon to appre- 
hend danger. When the tongue is covered with a 
brown cruſt, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. Cold 
mivering fits coming on at the height of the diſ- 
eaſe are likewiſe unfavourable. Grinding of che 
teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of the 
nervous ſyſtem, is a bad fign; but ſometimes it 
is N by worms, or 2 diſordered ſto- 

mach. 

| REGIMEN. ——When the firſt ſymptoms of the 
| ſmall-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, 
and often fiy' to the uſe of medicine, to the great 
danger of the patient's life. I have known chil- 
en to * the Woe of their parents, bled, 
| bliſtered, 
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bliſtered, and purged, during the fever hich pre- 
ceded the eruption of the ſmall-pox, 'to ſuch a de- 
gree, that Nature was not only diſturbed in her 
operation, but rendered unable to ſupport the 
puſtules after they were out; ſo that the patient, 
exhauſted by mere e e _ a jo — 
diſeaſe .:. 

When convulſions appeat, they give a "remit 
alarm. Immediately ſome noſtrum is applied, as 
if this were a primary diſeaſe; whereas it is only a 
ſymptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, 
of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally 
go off before the actual appearance of the ſmall 
Pox, it is attributed to the medicine, which by 
this means ants oder a REI without” Oy 
morne*7=- *: 

All that is, generally ſpeaking, neceſſary duri | 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool ing 
eaſy, allowing him to drink freely of ſome weak 
diluting liquors; as balm- tea, barley- water; elear 
whey, gruels, &c. He ſhould nor be confined to 
bed; but ſhould fit up as much as he is able, and 
ſhould have his feet and legs frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light; 
and he ſhould be as little diſturbed with company 
as poſſible. 

Much miſchief is done at this period by confining | 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or ſudorific medicines. Every thi 
that heats and inflames the blood increaſes the fo 
ver, and puſhes out hy puſtules prematurely. T is ; 


® Convulfion-fits are no doubt very alarming, but their Sec, 
are often ſalutary. They ſeem to be one of the means made uſe 
of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. I have always 
obſerved the fever abated, and ſometimes quite removed, after 
one. or more convulſion- fits. This readily accounts for convul- 
| fions being a favourable ſymptom in the fever which precedes the 
eruption of the ſmall-pox, as every me that en this 
fever 2 885 the eruption. * 


ww.” . has 
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has numberleſs ill effects. It not only increaſes the 
number of puſtules, but likewiſe tends to make 
them run into one another; and when they have 
been puſhed out with too great violence, they ge- 
nerally fall in before they come to maturity. 
The good women, as ſoon as they ſee the ſmall- 
pox begin to appear, commonly ply their tender 
charge with cordials, ſaffron, and marigold-teas, 
wine, punch, and even brandy itſelf, All theſe 
are given with a view, as they term it, to throw out 
the eruption from the heart. This, like moſt other 
pular miſtakes, is the abuſe of a very juſt ob- 
rvation, that toben there is a moiſture on the ſkin, 
the pox riſe better, and the patient is eafier, than when 
it continues dry aud parched, But that is no reaſon 
for forcing the patient into a ſweat. Sweating 
never rehieves unleſs where it comes ſpontaneouſly, 
or is the effect of drinking weak diluting liquors. - 
Children are often ſo peeviſn, that they will not 
He a- bed without a nurſe conſtantly by them. In- 
_ dulging them in this, we have reaſon to believe, 
has many bad effects both upon the nurſe and child, 
Even the natural heat of the nurſe cannot fail to 
augment the fever of the child; but if ſhe too 
proves feveriſh, which is often the caſe, the danger 
mult be increaſed *. Fes Sift ods m6 
- Laying ſeveral children who have the ſmall-pox 
in the ſame bed has many ill conſequences. They 
ought if poſſible never to be in the ſame chamber, 
as the perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. all 
tend to augment the fever, and to heighten the 


I have known a nurſe, who had the ſmall- pox before, ſo in- 
fefted by lying conſtantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind of 
ſmall-pox, that ſhe had not only a great number of puſtules 
which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant 
fever, which terminated in a number of impoſthumes or boils, 
and from which ſhe narrowly eſcaped with her life. We men- 
tion this to put others upon their guard againſt the danger of this 
virulent infection, g 

| diſeaſes 
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diſeaſe. It is common among the poor to ſee two 


or three children lying in the ſame bed, with ſuck 


a load of puſtules that even their ſkins ſtick to- 
gether. - One can hardly view a ſcene of this kind 
without being ſickened. by the ſight. But how 
muſt the effluvia affe& the poor patients, many of 
whom periſh by this uſage *, Fon adi 
A very dirty cuſtom prevails among the lower 
claſs of people, of allowing children in the ſmall- 
pox to keep on the ſame linen during the whole pe- 
riod of that loathſome diſeaſe. This is done leſt 
they ſhould catch cold; but it has many ill conſe- 
quences. The linen becomes hard by the moiſture 
which it abſorbs, and frets the tender ſkin. © It 
likewiſe occaſions a bad ſmell, which is very perni- 
cious both to the patient and thoſe about him; be- 
ſides, the filth and ſordes which adhere to the linen 
being reſorbed, or taken up again into the body, 
greatly augment the diſeaſe. . Nr. 
A patient ſhould not be ſuffered to be dirty in 
an internal diſeaſe, far leſs in the ſmall- pox. Cu- 
taneous diſorders are often occaſioned by naſtineſs 
alone, and are always increaſed by it. Were the 
patient's linen to be changed every day, it would 
greatly refreſh him. Care indeed is to be taken 
that the linen be thoroughly dry. It ought like- 
5 to be put on when the patient is moſt 
cool. "TY 1 


* This obſervation is likewiſe applicable to hoſpitals, work- 
houſes, &c. where numbers of children happen to have the ſmall- 
' pox at the ſame time. I have ſeen above forty children cov 
up in one apartment all the while they had this diſeaſe, without 
any of them peing admitced to breathe the freſh air. No one 
can be at a loſs to ſee the impropriety of ſuch conduct. It ought 
to be a rule, not only in hoſpitals for the ſmall-pox, but like- 
wiſe for other diſeaſes, that no patient ſhould be within ſight or 
hearing of another. This is a matter to which too little regard 
is paid. In moſt hoſpitals and infirmaries, the ſick, the dying, 
gnd the dead, are often to be ſeen in the ſame apartment. 


— 
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So ſtrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, 
notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt the 
Hot regimen in the Wu that numbers ſtill 
fall a ſacrifice to that error. I have ſeen 
women travelling in the depth of winter, and car- 
rying their children along with them in the ſmall- 

pox, and have frequently obſerved others begging 
the way-ſide, with infants in their arms covered 
with the puſtules; yet I could never learn that one 
of theſe children died by this fort of treatment. 
This is certainly a ſufficient proof of the ſafety at 
Jeaſt, of expoſing patients in the ſmall-pox to the 
open air. There can be no reaſon however for ex- 
poling them to public view. It is now very com- 
mon in the environs of great towns to meet patients 
in the ſmall-pox on the public walks. This prac- 
tice, however well it may ſuit the purpoſes of 
boaſting inoculators, is dangerous to the citizens, 
and racy to the laws o humanity and ſound 
policy. 
erh. The food 1n this diſeaſe ought to be very light, 
and of a cooling nature, as ms of bread 
boiled with equa] quantities of milk and water, 
good apples roaſted or boiled with milk, and [weet- 
enced with a little ſugar, or ſuch like. 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and witer, 

deer ſweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, Ke. 
After the pox are full, butter- milk, being of an 
opening. and cleanſing nature, is a very proper 
rin 
_  MEDICINE.——This diſeaſe is generally di- 
vided into four different periods, vix. the fever 
— which precedes the eruption, the eruption itſelf, the 
ſuppuration, or maturation of the puſtules, and the 
dr fee. 

It has already been obſerved, that little more is 
neceſſary during the primary fever than to keep the 
patient cool and quiet, ment him to drink di- 
5 ; luting 
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tuting liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in 
warm water. Though this be generally the ſafeſt 
courſe that can be taken with infants, yet adults of 
a ſtrong conſtitution and plethoric- habit ſometimes 
_—_ bleeding. When a full pulſe, a dry fin, 

other ſymptoms of inflammation render this 
operation neceſſary, it ought to be performed; but, 
unleſs theſe ſymptoms are urgent, it is ſafer to let ĩt 
alone; if. the body is bound, emollient clyſters m 
be thrown in. 5 07 T1 
If there is a great nauſea or inclination: to vomit, 
weak camomile- tea or luke warm water may be 
drank, in order to clean the ſtomach. At the be- 
ginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts a 
diſcharge, either upwards or downwards, which, if 
promoted by gentle means, would tend greatly to 
abate the violence of the diſeaſmſG. e 
Though every method is to be taken during the 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent 
too great an eruption; yet after the puſtules have 
made their appearance, our buſineſs is to promote 
the ſuppuration, by dilating drink, light food, and; 
if Nature ſeems. to flag, by generous; cordials. 
When a low, creeping pulle, faintiſhneſs, and great 
loſs of ſtrength, render cordials neceſſary, we would 
recommend good wine, which may be made into 
negus, with an equal quantity of water, and ſharp- 
ened with the juice of orange, the jelly of cur- 
rants, or the like. Wine-whey, ſharpened as 
above, is likewiſe a proper drink in this caſe; 
great care however muſt be taken not to over» _ 
heat the patient by any of theſe things. This, 
inſtead of promoting, would retard the erup- 
tion, 8 | l 
The riſing of the ſmall- pox is often prevented 
by the violence of the fever; in this caſe: the coal 
regimen is ſtrictly to be obſerved. The patient's 
chamber muſt not only be kept cool, but he ought 
te | | > likewiſe 
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likewiſe frequently to be taken out of bed, and to 
be lightly covered with clothes while in it. 

Exceſſive reſtleſſneſs often prevents the riſing 
and filling of the ſmall-pox. When this happens, 
gentle opiates are neceſſary, Theſe however ought 
always to be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. To 
an infant, a tea · ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies 
may be given every five or ſix hours till it has the 
deſired effect. An adult will require a table- ſpoon- 
ful in order to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 

If the patient be troubled with a ſtrangury, or 
ſuppreſſion of urine, which often happens in the 
. ſmall-pox, he ſhould be frequently taken out of 
bed, and, if he be able, ſhould walk acroſs the 
room with his feet bare. When he cannot do this, 
he may be frequently ſet on his knees in bed, and 
ſhould endeayour to paſs his urine as often as he 
can. When theſe do not ſucceed, a tea-ſpoonful of 
the ſweet ſpirits of nitre may be occaſionally mixed 
with his drink. Nothing more certainly relieves 
the patient, or is more beneficial in the ſmall-pox, 
than a plentiful diſcharge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 
chapped, it ought to be frequently waſhed, and the 
throat gargled with water and honey, ſharpened 
with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the riſing of the ſmall-pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days with- 
out a ſtool, This not only tends to heat and in- 
flame the blood, but the fæces, by lodging ſo long 
in the body, become acrid, and even putrid; from 
whence bad conſequences muſt enſue, It will 
therefore be proper, when the body is bound, to 
throw in an emollient clyſter every ſecond or third 
day, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. This 
will greatly cool and relieve the patient. 

When petechiz, or purple, black, or livid ſpots 
_ appear among the ſmall- pox, the Peruvian bark 
W323 mult 
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muſt immediately be adminiſtered in as large doſes 
as the patient's ſtomach can bear. For a child, two 
drachms of the bark in powder may be: mixed in 
three ounces of common water, one ounce of ſimple ' 
cinnamon- water, and two ounces of the ſyrup of 
orange or lemon. This may be ſharpened with the 
ſpirits of vitriol, and a-table-ſpoonful of it given 
every hour. If it be given to an adult in the ſame 
form, he may take ar leaſt three or four ſpoonfuls 
every hour, This medicine ought not to be trifled 
with, but muſt be adminiſtered as frequently as 
the ſtomach can bear it; in which caſe it will often 
produce very happy effects. I have frequently ſeen 
the petechiz dilappear, and the ſmall-pox, which 
had a very threatening aſpect, riſe and fill with 
laudable matter, by the uſe of the bark and 
acids. - Foote. EO TO ta 
The patient's drink ought likewiſe in this caſe 
to be generous, as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated 
with ſpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, 
jelly of currants, or ſuch like. His food muſt 
conſiſt of apples roaſted or boiled, preſerved 
cherries, plums, and other fruits of an acid 
nieure. ©4546 25 345-4 53S W ned! 
The bark and acids are not only neceſſary when 
the petechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but like» 
wiſe in the lymphatic or cryſtalline ſmall-pox, 
where the matter is thin, and not duly prepared. 
The Peruvian bark. ſeems to poſſeſs a ſingular 
power of aſſiſting Nature in preparing laudable 
us, or what is called good matter; conſequently 
it muſt be beneficial both in this and other diſeaſes, 
where the criſis depends on a ſuppuration. I have 
often obſerved where the-ſmall-pox were flat, and 
the matter contained in em quite clear and tranſ- 
parent, and where at firſt they had the appearance 
of running into one another, that the Peruvian bark, 
acidulated as above, changed the colour and con- 
Y | 5 ſiſtence 
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When the eruption fobfides ſuddenly; or, as the 
- women term it, when the ſmall-pox frike i in, 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
very great. In this caſe bliſtering- plaſters muſt be 
immediately applied to the wriſts and ancles, and 
the patientꝰ's ſpirits ſupported with cordials. | 
Sometimes bleeding has a ſurpriſing effect in 
raifing the puſtules after they have ſubſided; but 
it requires ſkill ro know when. this is proper, or to 
what length the patient can bear it. Sharp cata» 
plaſms however may be applied to the feet and 
hands, as they tend to promote the ſwelling of 
theſe parts, and by that means to draw the hu. 
mours towards: the extremities. 

The moſt dangerous period of this Gibs 0 
what we call the ſecondary fever. This — 
comes on when the ſmall- pox begin to blacken, or 
turn on the face; and moſt of thoſe who die of the 
ſmall- pox are carried off by this fever. 4-54 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the 
ſmall-pox, to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools, 
Her endeavours this way ate by no means to be 
counteracted, bus promoted, and the patient at the 


ſame time ſupported by food and drink. of a Se 7 


riſhing and cordial nature. +. 
If, ar the approach of the den ſaves, the | 


pulſe be very quick, hard, and ſtrong, the heat 
Intenſe and the breathing laborious, with other 
ſymproms of an inflammation of the. breaſt, the 
patient muſt immediately be bled. The quantity of 
blood to be let muſt be regulated by the- patient's 
ſtrength, age, and the urgency of the. ſymp- | 


toms. 
But, in the ſecondary fever, if the patient be 


faintiſn, the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, and 
; . _ be great coldneſs of the extremities, bliſter- 
ing 
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ing plaſters muſt be applied, and the patient muſt 
be ſupported with generous cardials, Wine and 
even ſpirits have ſometimes been given in ſuch caſes 
with amazing ſucceſs. HS, Sian 
As the ſecondary fever is in great meaſure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abſorption of the matter, it 
would ſeem highly conſonant to reaſon, that the 
puſtules, as ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould 
be opened. This is every day practiſed in other 
phlegmons which tend to ſuppuration; and there 
ſeems to be no cauſe why it ſhould be leſs proper 
here. On the contrary, we have reaſon to believe, 
that by this means the ſecondary fever might always 
be leflened, and often wholly prevented, 22 
The puſtules ſhould be opened when they begin 
to turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is ne- 
ceſſary for this operation. They may either be 
opened with a lancet or a needle, and the matter 
abſorbed by a little dry lint. - As the puſtules are 
generally firſt ripe on the face, it will be proper to 
begin with opening theſe, and the others in courſe = 
as they become ripe. The puſtules generally fill 
again, a ſecond or even a third time; for which 
cauſe the operation muſt be repeated, or rather 
continued as long as there is any conſiderable ap- 
pearance of matter in the puſtules. | 
Me have reaſon to believe that this operation, 
rational as it is, has been neglected from a piece 
of miſtaken tenderneſs in parents. They believe 
that it muſt give great pain to the poor child; and 
therefore would rather ſee it die than have it thus 
tortured. This notion however is entirely without 
foundation. I have frequently opened the puſtules 
when the patient did not ſee me, without his be- 
ing in the leaſt ſenſible of it; but ſuppoſe it were 
attended with a little pain, that is nothing in com- 
pariſon to the advantages which ariſe from it. | 

IN” Opening 
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Opening the puſtules not only prevents the re- 
| ple of the matter into the blood, but likewiſe 
takes off the tenſion of the ſkin, and by that 
means greatly relieves the patient. It likewiſe 
trends to prevent the pitting, which is a matter of 
no ſmall importance. Acrid matter, by lodging 
long in the puſtules, cannot fail to ee the 
tender ſkin; by which many a handſome face be- 
comes ſo deformed as hardly to bear a reſemblance 


to the human figure“. 


It is generally neceſſary, er the e are 
gone off, to purge the patient. If however the 
body has been open through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe, or if butter - milk and other things of 
an opening nature have been drank freely after 
the height of the ſmall-pox, purging becomes 
leſs 3 but it ought never wholly to be 
neglected. s 
For very young children, an infuſion of ſenna 
and prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be ſweet - 
ened with coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quanti- 
ties till it operates. Thoſe who are farther advanced 
mult rake medicines of a ſharper nature. For ex- 
ample, a child of five or fix years of age may take 
eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in powder over 

night, and the ſame quantity of jalap in powder 
next morning. This may be wrought off with 
freſh broth or -water-gruel, and may be repeated 
three or four times, five or fix days intervening be- 
tween each dot. For children further rer v 


f 


3 Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only ne- 
deſſary when the patient has a great load of ſmall- pox, or when 
the matter which they contain is of ſo thin and acrid a nature, 
that there is reaſon to apprehend bad conſequences, from its be- 
ing too quickly reſorbed, or taken vp ork inc the . of 
"circulating humours. AAB 
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and adults, the doſe muſt be increaſed in propor- 
tion to the age and conſtitution“. e 

When impoſthumes happen after the ſmall-pox, 
which is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought 
to ſuppuration as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripen- 
ing poultices; and when they have been opened, or 
have broke of their own accord, the patient muſt 
be purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet 
will likewiſe be uſeful in this caſe, me. 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the ſmall- 
pox, the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the 
air is good, and put upon a courſe of aſſes milk, 
with ſuch exerciſe as he can bear. For further di- 
rections in this caſe, ſee the article Conſump- 
Hons, Wes; by N 

OF INOCULATION. 

Though no diſeaſe, after it is formed, baffles the 
powers of medicine more effectually than the ſmall- 
pox, yet more may be done before-hand to render 
this diſeaſe favourable than any one we know, as 
almoſt all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This ſalutary invention has been 
Known in Europe above half a century; but, like 
moſt other uſeful diſcoveries, it has till of late 
made but ſlow progreſs. It muſt however be ac- 
knowledged. to the honour of this country, that 
"inoculation has met with a more favourable recep- 
tion here, than among any of our neighbours. It 
is {till however far from being general, which we 
have reaſon to fear will be the caſe, as long as the 
practice continues in the hands of the faculty. 


»I have of late been accuſtomed, after the ſmall-pox, to 
give one, two, three, four, or five grains of calomel, according 


to the age of the patient, over night, and to work it off next - 
morning with a ſuitable doſe of jalap. ET... 
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- No diſcovery can be of general utility, while the 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had 
the inoculation of the ſmall-pox been introduced as 
a faſhion, and not as a medical diſcovery, or had it 
been practiſed by the ſame kind of operators here, as 
it is in thoſe countries from whence we learned it, it 
had long ago been univerſal. The fears, the jea- 
louſies, the prejudices, and the oppoſite intereſts of 
the faculty, are, and ever will be, the moſt effectual 
obſtacles to the progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery. 
Hence it is that the practice of inoculation never be- 
came 1n any meaſure general, even in England, 
till taken up by men not bred to phyſic. Theſe 
have not only rendered the practice more extenſive, 
bur likewiſe more ſafe, and by acting under leſs re- 
ſtraint than the regular practitioners, have taught 
them that the patient's greateſt danger aroſe, not 
from the want of care, but from the exceſs of it. 
They know very little of the matter, who impute 
the ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior 
1kill, either in preparing the patient or communicat- 
ing the diſeaſe. Some of them indeed, from a ſordid 
deſire of engroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, 
pretend to have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums for 
preparing perſons for inoculation, which never fail 
of ſuceeſs. But this is only a pretence calculated to 
blind the ignorant and inattentive. Common ſenſe 
and prudence alone are ſufficient both in the choice 
of the ſubje& and management of the operation. 
Whoever is poſſeſſed of theſe may perform this 
office for his children whenever he finds it conve- 
nient, provided they be in a good ſtate of health, 
This ſentiment 1s not the reſulc of theory, but of 
obſervation. Though few phyſicians have had more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, ſo little appears to me to depend on thoſe, 
generally reckoned important circumſtances, of pre- 
paring the body, OS the infection oy 
p eg rnls 
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this or the other method, &c. that for ſeveral years 
paſt I have perſuaded the parents or nurſes to per- 
form the whole themſelves, and have found that 
method followed with equal ſucceſs, while it is free 
from many inconveniences that attend the other“. 

The ſmall-pox may be communicated in a great 
variety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 
and ſucceſs. . In Turkey, from whence we learned 
the practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to 
children, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, 
and putting into the wound a little matter taken 
from a ripe puſtule. - On the coaſt of Barbary they 
paſs a thread wet with the matter through the ſkin 
between the thumb and fore-finger; and in ſome of 
the ſtates of Barbary, inoculation is performed by 
rubbing in the variolous matter between the thumb 
and fore-finger, or on other parts of the body.. 
The practice of communicating the ſmall-pox, by 
rubbing the variolous matter upon the ſkin, has 
been long known in many parts of Aſia and Europe, 
as well as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the 
name of buying the ſmall-pox. 


A critical ſituation, too often to be met with, firſt put me 
upon trying this method. A gentleman who had loſt all his 
children except one ſon by the natural ſmall-pox, was determined 
to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and deſired T 
would perſuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its pro- 
priety. But that was impoſlible. They were not to be per- 
ſuaded, and either could not get the better of their fears, or 

were determined againſt convidion. It was always a point with 
me, not to perform the operation without the conſent of the 
Fri concerned. I therefore adviſed the father, after giving 

is ſon a doſe or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the 
ſmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the puſtules, 
taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as foon as he came 
home to take his ſon apart, and give his arm a light ſcratch with 
a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and take 
no farther notice of it. All this he punctually performed; and 
at the uſual. period the ſmall-pox made their appearance, which 
were of an exceeding good kind, and fo mild as not to confine 
the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations knew 
but the diſeaſe had come in the natural way, till the boy was 


well, 
Q3 The 
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The preſent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three ſlanting inciſions in the arm, ſo 
ſuperficial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, 
with a lancet wet with freſh matrer taken from a ripe 
puſtule; afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and 
left without any dreſſing. Some make uſe of a lan- 
cet covered with the dry matter; but this is leſs cer- 
tain, and ought never to be uſed unleſs where freſh 
matter cannot be obtained: when this is the caſe, 
the matter ought to be moiſtened by holding the 
lancer for ſome time in the ſteam of warm water “. 

Indeed, if freſh matter be applied long enough 
to the ſkin, there is no occaſion for any wound at 
all. Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, 
wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the 
arm, midway between the ſhoulder and the elbow, 
and covered with a piece of the common ſtickin 
plaſter, and kept on for eight or ten days. This 
will ſeldom fail to communicate the diſeaſe. We 
mention this method, becauſe many people are 
afraid of a wound; and doubtleſs the more eaſily the 
operation can be performed, it has the greater 
chance to become general. Some people imagine, 
that the diſcharge from a wound leſſens the erup- 
tion; but there is no great ſtreſs to be laid upon this 


notion; beſides, deep wounds often ulcerate, and 


become troubleſome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
as a medical operation in thoſe countries from whence 
we learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the 
women, and in the Eaſt Indies by the Brachmins or 
prieſts. In this country the cuſtom is ſtill in its 
infancy; we make no doubt, however, but it will 


* Mr. Trnoncyin communicates this diſeaſe by a little bit of 
thread dipt in the matter, which he covers with a ſmall bliſtering- 
plaſter.. This method may go doubt be afed with advantage in 
thoſe caſes where the patient is very much alarmed at the ſight of 
any cutting inſtrument. e | | 
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ſoon become ſo familiar, that parents will think no 
more of inoculating their children, than at preſent 


they do of giving them a purge. 


No ſet of men have it ſo much in their power to 
render the practice of inoculation general as the 
clergy, the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing from 


ſome ſcruples of conſcience, which they alone can 


remove. I would recommend it to them not only 
to endeavour to remove the religious objections 
which weak minds may have to this ſalutary practice, 
but to enjoin it as a duty, and to point out the dan- 
ger of neglecting to make uſe of a mean which Pro- 
vidence has put in our power for ſaving the lives of 
our offspring. Surely ſuch parents as wilfully neg- 
lect the means of ſaving their children's lives, are 
as guilty as thoſe who put them to death. I wiſh' 
this matter were duly weighed. No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weakneſs and 


religious prejudices, yet I cannot help recommend- 


ing it, in the warmeſt manner, to parents, to con- 
ſider how great an injury they do their children, by 
neglecting to give them this diſeaſe in the early 


period of life. 


The numerous advantages ariſing from the inocu- 
lation of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully 
inted out by the learned Dr. M Kenzie, in his 


Hiſtory of Health“. To thoſe mentioned by the 
| £4 Doctor 


* % Many and great,“ ſays this humane author, “ are the dangers 


attending the natural infection, from all which the inoculation is 
uite ſecure. The natural infection may invade weak or diſtem- 


pered bodies, by no means diſpoſed for its kindly reception, It 
may attack them at a ſeaſon of the year either violently hot or in- 


tenſely cold. It may be communicated from a fort of fmall-pox' 


impregnated with the utmoſt virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpeRedly, when a dangerous ſort is imprudently im- 
ported into a maritime place. It may ſurpriſe us ſoon after 


exceſſes committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdneſs. It may 


iſpenſable watchings, hard 


likewiſe ſeize on the innocent after ind 
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Doctor we ſhall only add, that ſuch as have not had 


the ſmall-pox in the early period of life, are not 


only rendered unhappy, but likewiſe in a great 


meaſure unfit for ſuſtaining many. of the moſt uſe- 
ful and important offices. Few people would chuſe 
_ even to hire a ſervant who had not had the ſmall- 


pox, far leſs to purchaſe a ſlave who had the chance 
of dying of this diſeaſe. How could a phyſician or 
a ſurgeon, who had never had the ſmall-pox himſelf, 
attend others under that malady ? How deplorable 
is the ſituation of females, who arrive at mature age 
without having had the ſmall-pox! A woman with 


child ſeldom ſurvives this diſeaſe © and if an infant 


happen to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox upon the 


labour, or neceſlary journies. And is it a trivial advantage, that 
all theſe unhappy circumſtances can be prevented by inoculation? 
By inoculation numbers are ſaved from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural ſmall- pox, how often are the fineſt features, 
and the moſt beautiful complexions, miſerably. disfigured ? Whereas 
inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or ſcars, even where the 
number of puſtules on the face has been very conſiderable, and 
the ſymptoms by no means favourable, And many other grievous 
complaints, that are frequently ſabſequent to the natural ſort, 
ſeldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alſo prevent 
thoſe inexpreſſible terrors that perpetually haraſs perſons who ne- 
ver had this diſeaſe, inſomuch that when the ſmall-pox is epide- 
mica), entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and the 
face of diſtrefs fpread over the whole country? From this terror 
it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſtponed, or diſcouraged, at. 
ſeſſions or aſſizes where the ſmall-pox rages. Witneſſes and 
Juries dare not appear; and by reaſon of the neceſſary abſence of 
ſome gentlemen, our honourable and uſeful judges are not at- - 
tended with that reverence and ſplendour due to their office and 
merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave 
ſailors from being ſeized with this diſtemper on ſhipboard, where 
they mult quickly ſpread the infection among ſuch of the crew 


who never had it before, and where they have ſcarce any chance 
"to eſcape, being half ſtifled with the cloſeneſs. of their cabins, 


and but very indifferently nurſed? Laſtly, with regard to the 
foldiery, the miſeries attending theſe poor creatures, when at- 
tacked by the ſmall-pox on a march, are inconceivable, without 


attendance, without lodgings, without any accommodation: ſo 
that one of three commonly periſhes,” | 


mother's 
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mother's breaſt, who has not had the diſeaſe herſelf, 
the ſcene muſt be diſtreſſing !- If ſhe continue to 
ſackle the child, it is at the peril of her own life; 
aad if ſhe wean it, in all probability it will periſh. 
How often is the affectionate mother forced to leave 
her houſe, and abandon her children, at the very 
time when her care is moſt neceſſary? Vet ſhould 
parental affection get the better of her fears, the 
conſequences would often prove fatal, I have 
| known the tender mother and her ſucking infant 
laid in the ſame grave, both untimely victims to 
this dreadful malady. But theſe are ſcenes too 
ſhocking even to mention. Let parents who run 
away with their children to avoid the ſmall-pox, or 
who refuſe to inoculate them in infancy, conſider to 
what deplorable ſituations they may be reduced by 
this miſtaken tenderneſs! 

As the ſmall-pox is now become an epidemical 
diſeaſe in moſt parrs of the known world, no other 
choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 
poſſible. This 1s the only manner of extirpation 
now left in our power; and though it may ſeem. 

aradoxical, the artificial method of communieat- 
ing the diſcaſe, could it be rendered univerſal, 
would amount to neafly the fame thing as rooting 
it out. It is a matter of ſmall conſequence, whether 
a diſeaſe be entirely extirpated, or rendered ſo mild 
as neither to deſtroy life nor hurt the conſtitution 
but that this may be done by inoculation, does not 
now admit of a doubt. The numbers who die un- 
der inoculation hardly deſerve to be named. In the 
natural way, one in four or five generally dies; but 
by inoculation not one of a thouſand. * Nay, ſome 
can boaſt of having inoculated ten thouſand without 
the loſs of a ſingle patient. 

I have often wiſhed to fee gone plan eſtabliſhed 
for rendering this ſalutary practice univerſal; but 

am afraid 1 ſhall never be fo happy. The di-. 

| culties 


culties indeed are many; yet the thing is by ne 
means impracticable. The aim is great; no leſs. 
than ſaving the lives of one-fourth part of man- 
kind. What ought not to be attempted in order 
to accompliſh ſo deſirable an end? We 
- The-firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice uni- 
verſal, muſt be to remove the religious prejudices - 
- againſt it. This, as already obſerved, can only be 
done by the clergy. They muſt not only recom- 
mend it as a duty to others, but likewiſe practiſe 
it on their own children. Example will ever have 
more influence than precept. | 1405 
The next thing requiſite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpoſe we would recommend it to 
the Faculty to inoculate the children of the "I 
gratis, It is hard that ſo uſeful a part of mankind. 
ſhould by their poverty be excluded from ſuch a. 
beet. N | 
Should this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice general, at leaſt as far 
as their dominion extends. We do not mean that it 
ought to be enforced by a law. The beſt way to 
promote it would be to employ a ſufficient number 
of operators at the public expence to inoculate the 
children of the poor. This would only be ne- 
ceſſary till the practice became general; afterwards 
cuſtom, the ſtrongeſt of all laws, would oblige 
every individual to inoculate his children to pre- 
vent reflections. 55s | 
It may be objected to this ſcheme, that the poor, 
would refuſe to employ the inoculators: this diffi- 
- culty is eaſily removed. A ſmall premium to en- 
able mothers to attend their children while under 
the diſeaſe, would be a ſufficient inducement; be- 
fides, the ſucceſs attending the operation would ſoon 
baniſh all objections to it. Even conſiderations of 
ofit would induce the poor to embrace this plan. 
They often bring up their children to the age of ten 
. | | or 
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or twelve, and when they come to be uſeful, they 
are ſnatched away by this malady, to the great loſs 
of their parents, and detriment of the public. 
The Britiſh legiſlature, has of late years ſhewn 
great attention to the preſervation of infant-lives, 
by ſupporting the foundling hoſpital, &c. But we, 
will venture to ſay, if one-tenth part of the ſums 
laid out in ſupporting that inſtitution, had been 
beſtowed towards promoting the practice of inocu- 
lation of the ſmall- pox among the poor, that not 
only more uſeful, lives had been ſaved, but the 
practice ere now rendered quite univerſal in this 
iſland. It is not to be imagined what effect ex- 
ample and a little money will have upon the poor: 
yer, if left to themſelves, they would go on for 
ever in the old way, without thinking of any im- 
provement. We only mean this as a hint to the 
humane and public-ſpirited. Should ſuch a ſcheme. 
be approved, a proper plan might eaſily be laid 
down for the execution of it. ee 
But as public plans , are very difficult to bring 
about, and often, by the ſelfiſh views and miſcon- 
duct of thoſe intruſted with the execution of them, 
fail of anſwering the noble purpoſes for which they 
were deſigned ; we ſhall therefore point out ſome 
other method by which the benefits of inoculation 
may be extended to the poor. rr 
There is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 
come more numerous. We would therefore have 
every pariſh in Britain to allow one of them a ſmall 
annual ſalary for inoculating all the children of the 
pariſh at a proper age. This might be done at a 
very trifling expence, and it would enable every 
one to enjoy the benefit of this ſalutary inven- 
tion. 1 
Two things chiefly operate to prevent the pro- 
greſs of inoculation. The one is a wiſh to put the 
evil day as far off as poſſible, This is a principle 
x in 
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in our nature; and as inocvlation ſeems rather to 
be anticipating a future evil, it is no wonder man- 
kind are fo averſe to it. But this objection is ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered by the ſucceſs. Who in his ſenſes 
would not prefer a leſſer evil to-day to a greater 
to#morfow, provided they were equally certain? 

The other obſtacle is the fear of reflections. 
This has very great weight with the bulk of man- 
kind. Should the child die, they think the world 
would blame them. This they cannot bear. Here 
lies the difficulty; and till that be removed, inocu- 
lation will make but ſmall progreſs. Nothing 
however can remove it but cuſtom. Make the 
practice faſhionable, and all objections will ſoon 
vaniſh. It is faſhion alone that has led the multi- 
tude ſince the beginning of the world, and will 
Jead them to the end. We muſt therefore call | 
the more enlightened part of mankind to fer a pat- 
tern to the reſt, Their example, though it may for 
| ſome time meet with oppoſition, will at length 
prevail. 

F am aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended: this 
is eaſily obviated. We do not mean that every 
pariſh ovght to employ a, Sutton or a Dimſdale as 
mocularors. Thefe have by their ſucceſs already 
recommended themſelves to crowned heads, and 
are beyond the vulgar reach; but have not others 
an equal chance to ſucceed * ? They certainly have. 
Let them make the ſame trial, and the difficulties 
will foon vaniſh. There is not a pariſh, and hardly 
a village in Britain, deſticute of ſome perfon who 
can bleed. But this is a far more difficult ope- 
ration, and requires both more {kill and dexterity 
than inoculation. | 

The perſons to whom we would chiefly recom- 
mend the performance of this operation are the 
ekerg yl Moſt or them know fomething of medi- 

ein 
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eine. Almoſt all of them bleed, and can order a 
purge, which are all the qualifications neceſſary 
or the practice of inoculation. The prieſts among 
the leſs enlightened Indians perform this office, and 


| why ſhovld a Chriſtian teacher think himſelf above 


it? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their 


ſouls, merit a part of the paſtor's care; at leaſt 


the greateſt Teacher who ever appeared among men 


%. off 


ſeems to have thought ſo. 


Should all other methods fail, we would recom- 


mend it to parents to perform the operation. them- 
ſelves. Let them take any method of communi- 


_ cating the diſeaſe they pleaſe; provided the ſub- 


jets be healthy, and of a proper age, they will 
ſeldom fail to ſucceed to their wiſh. 1 have known 
many inſtances. even of mothers performing the 


operation, and never ſo much as heard of one bad 


conſequence. A planter in one of the Weſt India 


iſlands is ſaid to have inoculated, with his own 


hand, in one year, three hundred of his ſlaves, 
who, notwithſtanding the warmth of the climate, 
and other unfavourable circumſtances,” all did well. 
Common mechanics have often, to my know- 
ledge, performed the operation with as good ſuc- 
ceſs as phyſicians. We do not however mean to 
diſcourage thoſe who have it in their power, from 
employing people of ſkill to inoculate. their chil- 
dren, and attend. them while under the. diſeaſe, 


but only to ſhew, that where ſuch cannot be had, 


the operation ought not upon that account to be 
neglected. 4 nn | 


Inſtead of multiplying arguments to rec 


i * 


* 


mend 


this practice, I ſhall Juſt beg leave to mention the 


method which I took with my own ſon, then an 
only child. After giving him two gentle purges, 


1 ordered the nurſe to take a bit of thread Which 


had been previouſly wet with freſh matter from a 
pock, and to lay it upon his arm, covering it with 


a piece 


_ 
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a piece of ſticking-plaſter. This remained on ſix or 
ſeven days, till it was rubbed off by accident. Ar 
the uſual time the ſmall-pox made their appear- 
ance, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely this, 
'which 1s all that 1s generally eng wy be done 
without any ſkill in medicine. 

We have been the more full upon this ſubject be- 
cauſe the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended 
to ſociety by any other- means than making the 
practice general. While it is confined to a few, it 
muſt prove hurtful ro the whole. By means of it 
the contagion 1s ſpread, and is communicated to 
many who might otherwiſe never have had the diſ- 
eaſe. Accordingly it is found that more die of the 
ſmall-pox now than before inoculation was intro- 
duced; and this important diſcovery, by which 
alone more lives might be ſaved than by all the en- 
deavours of the Faculty, is in a great meaſure loſt 
by its benefits not being extended ro the whole 
community“ 

The ſpring and autumn have dern uſually 
reckoned the moſt proper ſeaſons for inoculation, 
on account of the weather being then moſt tem- 
perate; but it ought to be conſidered that theſe are 
generally the moſt unhealthy ſeaſons of the whole 
year. Undoubredly the beſt preparation for the 
diſeaſe is a previous good ſtate of health. I have 
always obſerved that children in particular are more 
ſickly towards the end of ſpring and autumn than 
at any other time of the year. On this account, as 
well as for the advantage of cool air, I would pro- 
poſe winter as the moſt proper ſeaſon for inocu- 
lation ; though, on every other conſideration, the 
ſpring would ſeem to be preferable. 


'* By a  well-laid plan for extending inoculation, more lives 
might be faved at a ſmall expence, than are at preſent preſerved 
by all the hoſpitals in England, which coſt the 2 ſuch an 
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The moſt proper age for inoculation is between 
three and five. Many approve of inoculating on 
the breaſt, and where no circumſtances forbid this 
practice, I have no objection to it. Children, 
however, are more liable to convulſions: at this 
time than afterwards; beſides, the anxiety of the 
mother or nurſe, ſhould the child be in danger, 
would not fail to heighten it by ſpoiling the milk. 
Children who have conſtitutional diſeaſes muſt 
nevertheleſs be inoculated. It will oſten mend 


the habit of body; but ought to be performed at 


a time when they are moſt healthy. Accidental 
diſeaſes ſhould always be removed before inocu- 
lation. | 2 


It is generally thought neceſſary to regulate the © 


diet for ſome time before the diſeaſe be commu- 
nicated. In children, however, great alteration 


in diet is ſeldom neceſſary, their food being com- 


monly of the moſt ſimple and wholeſome kind, as 
milk, water-pap, weak broths, bread, light pud- 
ding, mild roots, and white meats. 

'But children who have been accuſtomed to a 
hotter diet, who are of a groſs habit, or abound 
with bad humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare 
diet before they are inoculated. Their food ſnould 
be of a light cooling nature, and their drink whey, 
butter-milk, and ſuch like. 1 l 
We would recommend no other medicinal p 


paration but two or three mild purges, which ought 
to be ſuited to the age and ſtrength of the patient. 


The ſucceſs of inoculators does not depend on the 
preparation of their patients, but on their manage- 
ment of them while under the diſeaſe. Their con- 
ſtant care is to keep them cool, and their bodies 
gently open, by which means the fever is kept 
low, and the eruption greatly leſſened. The dan- 
ger is ſeldom great when the puſtules are few; and 
their number is generally in proportion to the fever 
5 3 8 which 
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which precedes and attends the eruption. Hence 
the chief ſecret of inoculation conſiſts in regulating 
the eruptive fever, which generally may be kept 
ſufficiently low by the methods mentioned above. 
The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects 


the ſame as under the natural ſmall-pox. The pa- 
; tient muſt be kept cool, his diet ſnould be light, 


and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should any 
bad ſymptoms appear, which is ſeldom the caſe, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as directed in 
the natural ſmall-pox. Purging is not leſs ne- 
ceſſary after the ſmall- pox by inoculation than in 
the natural way, and ought by no means to be ne- 

glected. | 7 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
OF THE MEASLES. 
T H E meaſles appeared in Europe about the ſame 


time with the ſmall-pox, and have a great 
affinity to that diſeaſe. They both came from the 
ſame quarter of the world, are both infſectious, 
and ſeldom attack the ſame perſon more than once. 


The meaſles are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and generally diſappear in ſummer. The diſeaſe 


itſelf, when properly managed, ſeldom proves fatal; 
but its conſequences are often very troubleſome. 
CAUSE.— This diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, 
proceeds from infection, and is more or leſs dan- 


gerous according to the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient, the ſeaſon of the year, the climate, &c. 


SYMPTOMS.-——The meaſles, like other fe- 
vers, are preceded by alternate fits of heat and 


cold, with ſickneſs, and loſs of appetite. The 


tongue 
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tongue is white, but generally moiſt. There is a 
ſhort cough, a heavineſs of the head and eyes, 
drowſineſs, and a running at the noſe. Some- 
times indeed the cough does not come before the 
eruption has appeared. There is an inflammation 
and heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion 
of ſharp rheum, and great acuteneſs of ſenſation, 
ſo that they cannot bear the light without pain. 
The eye-lids frequently ſwell ſo as to occaſion 
blindneſs. The patient generally complains of his 
throat; and a vomiting or looſeneſs often precedes 
the eruption. The ſtools in children are commonly 
greeniſh; they complain of an itching of the ſkin, 
and are remarkably peeviſh, Bleeding at the noſe 
is common, both before and in the progreſs of the 
_ diſeaſe, AVE ee | [Opel 
About the fourth day, ſmall ſpots, reſembling 
flea-bites, appear, firſt upon the face, then upon 
the breaſt, and afterwards on the extremities: theſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the fmall-pox by their 
{ſcarcely riſing above the ſkin. The fever, cough, 
and difficulty of breathing,” inſtead of being re- 
moved by the eruption as in the ſmall-pox; are 
rather increaſed; but the vomiting generally ceaſes. 
About the ſixth or ſeventh day from the time of 
ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale on the 
face, and Afterwards upon the body; ſo that by the 
ninth day they entirely diſappear. The fever, how- 
| ever, and difficulty of breathing, often continue, 
eſpecially if the patient has been kept upon too hot 
a regimen, Petechiæ, or purple ſpots, may like- 
wiſe be occaſioned by this error. Cathy 
A violent looſeneſs ſometimes ' ſucceeds the 
meaſles; in which caſe the patient's life is in im- 
minent danger FFC 
Such as die of the meaſles generally expire about 
the ninth day from the invaſion; and are commonly 


* 
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carried off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of 
the lungs. | | Be 
The moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a moderate 
looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of 
urine. TT TREE: | | 
When the eruption ſuddenly falls in, and the 
patient is ſeized with adelirium, he is in the greateſt 
danger. If the meaſles turn too ſoon of a pale co- 
lour, it is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo 
great weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty 
of ſwallowing. Purple or black ſpots appearing 
among the meaſles are very unfavourable. When 
a continual cough, with hoarſeneſs, ſucceeds: the 
diſeaſe, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an approaching 
conſumption of the lungs. 
Our buſineſs in this diſeaſe is to aſſiſt Nature, by 
roper cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if 
* efforts be too languid; but when they are too 
violent they muſt be reſtrained by evacuations, and 
cool diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewiſe to 
endeavour to appeaſe the moſt urgent ſymptoms, 
as the cough, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breath- 
ing. | "0 175 
4 REGIMEN, I he cool regimen is neceſſary 
here as well as in the ſmall-pox, The food roo muſt 
be light, and the drink diluting. Acids however 
do not anſwer ſo well in the meaſles as in the 
ſmall-pox, as they tend to exaſperate the cough. 
Small beer likewiſe, though a good drink in the 
ſmall-pox, is here improper. The moſt ſuitable 
liquors are decoctions of liquorice with marſh- 


mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, infuſions of linſeed, 
or of the flowers of elder, balm- tea, clarified whey, 
barley-water, and ſuch. like. Theſe, if the pa- 
tient be coſtive, may be ſweetened with honey; or, 
if that ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, a little 
manna may occaſionally be added to them. 

5 MMEDI- 
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MEDICINE. ——The meaſles being an inflam- 
matory diſeaſe, without any critical diſcharge of 
matter, as in the ſmall-pox, bleeding is commonly 
neceſſary, eſpecially when the fever runs high, with 
difficulty of breathing, and great oppreſſion of the 
breaſt. But if the diſeaſe be of a mild kind, bleed- 
ing may be omitted *. 1 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm 
water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, 
and to promote the eruption. e , Aude 
The patient is often greatly relieved by vomit- 
ing. When there is a tendency this way, it ought 
to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or 
weak. camomile-tea, 8 „ 
When the cough is very troubleſome, with dry- 
neſs of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the 
patient may hold his head over the ſteam of warm 
water, and draw the ſteam into his lungs. 

He may likewiſe lick a little ſperma-ceti and 
ſugar-candy pounded together ; or take now. and 
then a e r of the oil of ſweet almonds, with 
ſugar-candy diſſolved in it. Theſe will ſoften the 
throat, and relieve the tickling cough. 3 
I at the turn of the diſeaſe the fever aſſumes 
new vigour, and there appears great danger of 
ſuffocation, the patient muſt be bled according to 
his ſtrength, and bliſtering-plaſters applied, with 
a view to prevent the load From being thrown on 
the lungs, where if an inflammation ſhould fix it- 
ſelf, the patient's life will be in imminent danger, 
In caſe the meaſles ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, it 
will be neceſſary to purſue the ſame method which 
we have recommended when the ſmall-pox recede. 
The 'patient muſt be ſupported with wine and cor- 
dials. Bliſtering-plaſters muſt be applied to the 


* I do not know any diſeaſe wherein bleeding is more 5666. by 

ſary than in the meaſles, eſpecially when the ve runs high: 

in this caſe I have always © it relieve the patient. 
| 2 


legs 
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legs and arms, and the body rubbed all over with 
warm flannels. Warm poultices may likewiſe be 
applied to the feet and palms of the hands. 8 
When purple or black ſpots appear, the patient's 
drink ſhould be ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriol; 
and if the putrid ſymptoms increafe, the Peruvian 
bark muſt be adminiſtered in the ſame manner as 
directed in the ſmall- pox. 3 | 
Opiates are ſometimes neceſſary, but ſhould 
never be given except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſ- 
neſs, a violent looſeneſs, or when the cough is very 
troubleſome. For children, the ſyrup of poppies 
is ſufficient. A tea-ſpeonful or two may be occa- 
fionally given, according to the patient's age, or 
the violence of the ſymptoms. Ks 
After the meaſles are gone off, the patient ought 
to be purged. This may be conducted in the ſame 
manner as directed in the fmall- pox. | 
If a violent looſeneſs fucceeds the meaſles, it 
may be checked by taking for ſome days a gentle 
doſe of rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over 
night; but if theſe do not remove it, bleeding will 
ſeldom fail to have that effect. 8 
Patients recovering after the meafles ſhould be 
careful what they eat or drink. Their food for 
ſome time ought to be light, and in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and their drink diluting, and rather of an 
opening nature, as butter-milk, whey, and ſuch 
like. They ovght alſo to beware of expoſing 
themſelves too ſoon to the cold air, leſt a ſuffo- 
cating catarrh, an aſthma, or a conſumption of the 
lungs, ſhould enſue, .. 5 5 
Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and 
other ſymptoms of a conſumption, remain after the 
meaſles, ſmall quantities of blood may be fre- 
quently let at proper intervals, as the patient's 
ſtrength and conſtitution will permit. He ought like- 
wile to drink aſſes milk, to remove to a free air, if 
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in a large town, and to ride daily on horſeback. 
He muſt keep cloſe to a diet conſiſting of milk and 
vegetables; and laſtly, if theſe do not ſucceed, let 
him remove to a warmer climate “. | 


OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 


The ſcarlet fever is ſo called from the colour of 
the patient's ſkin, which appears as if it were tinged 
with red wine. It happens at any ſeaſon of the 
year, but is moſt common towards the end of 
ſummer ; at which time it often ſeizes whole fami- 
lies: children and young perſons are moſt ſubjeft 
to it. 1 | 
It begins like other fevers, with coldneſs and ſhi- 
vering, without any violent ſickneſs. Afterwards 
the ſkin is covered with red ſpots, which are broader, 
more florid, and lefs uniform than the meaſles. 
They continue two or three days, and then diſap- 
vo ; after which the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin, falls 


* Attempts have been made to communicate the meaſles, as 
well as the ſmall- pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt 
but in time the practice may ſucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh 
ſays, he communicated the diſeaſe by the blood. Others have 
tried this method, and have not found it ſucceed. Some think 
the diſeaſe would be more certainly communicated by rubbing 
the ſkin of a patient who has the meaſles with cotton, and after- 
wards applying the cotton to a wound, as in the ſmall-pox; 
while others recommend a bit of flannel which had been applied 
to the patient's ſkin, all the time of the diſeaſe, to be afterwards 
laid upon the arm or leg of the perſon to whom the infection is 
to be communicated. There is no doubt but this diſeaſe, as well 
as the ſmall-pox, may be communicated various ways; the moſt . 
probable, however, is either from cotton rubbed upon the ſkin, 
as mentioned above, or by introducing a little of the ſharp hu- 
mour which diſtils from the eyes of the patient into the bleod. 
It is agreed on all hands, that ſuch patients as have been inocu- 
lated had the diſeaſe very mildly ; we therefore wiſh the prac- 
— 2 more general, as the meaſles have of late become very 
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There is ſeldom any occaſion for medicine in 
this diſeaſe. The patient ought however to keep 
within doors, to abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, 
and cordials, and to drink freely of cool diluting 
liquors, If the fever runs high, the body muſt be 
kept gently open by emollient clyſters, or ſmall 
doſes of nitre and rhubarb. A ſcruple of the former, 
with five grains of the latter, may be taken thrice 
a- day, or oftener, if neceſſary. ; ts 
Children and young perſons are ſometimes ſeized 

at the beginning of this diſeaſe with a kind of 

ſtupor and epileptic fits. In this caſe the feet and 
legs ſhould be bathed in warm water, a large bliſ- 
tering- plaſter applied to the neck, and a doſe of 
the ſyrup of poppies given every night till the pa- 
tient recovers “. t 33 Vt Jus 
Ihe ſcarlet fever, however, is not always of ſo 
mild a nature. It 1s ſometimes attended with pu- 
trid or malignant ſymptoms, in which caſe it is al- 
ways dangerous. In the malignant ſcarlet fever 
the patient is not only affected with coldnefs and 
ſhivering, but with languor, ſickneſs, and great 
" oppreſſion ; to theſe ſucceed exceſſive heat, nauſea 
and vomiting, with a ſoreneſs of the throat; the 
pulſe is extremely quick, but ſmall and depreſſed; 
the breathing frequent and laborious; the ſkin hot, 
but not quite dry; the tongue moiſt, and covered 
with a whitiſh mucus; the tonſils inflamed and ul- 
cerated, When the eruption appears, it brings no 
relief: on the contrary, the ſymptoms generally 
grow worſe, and freſh ones come on, as purging, 
- delirium, &c. | | 
When this diſeaſe is miſtaken for a ſimple in- 
flammation, and treated with repeated bleedings, 
- purging and cooling medicines, it generally proves 
fatal. The only medicines that can be depended 
on in this caſe are cordials and antiſeptics, as the 
* Sydenham, 1 
. Peruvian 
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Peruvian bark, wine, ſnake-root, and the like. 
The treatment muſt be in general ſimilar to that of 
the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous fore 
throat“. | 


or THE BILIOUS FEVER. 


When a continval, remitting, or intermitting fe- 
ver is accompanied with a frequent or copious eva- 
cuation of bile, either by vomit or ſtool, the fever 
is denominated bilious. In Britain the bilious fe- 
ver generally makes its appearance about the end 
of ſummer, and ceaſes towards the approach of 
winter. It is moſt frequent and fatal in warm 
countries, eſpecially where the ſoil is marſhy, and 
when great rains are ſucceeded by ſultry heats. 
Perſons who work without doors, lie in camps, or 
. wha are expoſed to the night air, are molt liable to 

this kind of fever. 25 : 

If there are ſymptoms of inflammation at the 
beginning of this fever, it will be neceſſary to 
bleed, and to put the patient upon the cool di- 
luting regimen recommended in the inflammatory 
fever, The ſaline draught may likewiſe be fre- 
quently adminiſtered, and the patient's body kept 
open by clyſters or mild purgatives. But if the 
fever ſhould remit or intermit, bleeding will ſeldom 
be neceſſary. In this caſe a vomit may be admi- 
niſtered, and, if the body be bound, a gentle purge ; 
after which the Peruvian bark will generally com- 
plete the cure. | | 


In the year 177 » during winter, a very bad ſpecies of this 
fever prevailed in Edinburgh. It raged chiefly among young 


people. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quin- 
ſey, and the inflammatory ſymptoms were ſo blended with others 
of a putrid nature, as to render the treatment of the diſeaſe very 
difficult. Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, 
were afflicted with large ſwellings of the ſubmaxillary glands, and 
not a few had a ſuppuration in one or both ears. 
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In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the patient muſt 
be ſupported with chicken broth, jellies of hartſ- 
horn, and the like; and he may ule the white de- 
coftion tor his ordinary drink *. If a bloody flux 
ſhould accompany this fever, it mult be treated in 
the manner recommended under the article Dyſen- 
tery. - | a © 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient 
does not ſweat, that evacuation may be promoted 

by giving him, three or four times a day, a a table- 
ſpoonful of Mindererus's ſpirit t mixed in a cup of 
his ordinary drink. 

If the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, 
malignant, or putrid ſymptoms, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, the patient muſt' be treated in the 
ſame manner as directed under theſe diſeaſes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent a relapſe. For this purpoſe the patient, eſpe- 
cially towards the end of autumn, ought to conti- 
nue the uſe of the Peruvian bark for ſome time after 
he is well. He ſhould likewiſe abſtain from all 
traſhy fruits, new liquors, and wan kind of flatulent 
aliment. TY | | 
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| HIS diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is 
called the reſe, attacks perſons at any period of 
life, but is s moſt common between the age of thirty 


'* See 1 White Decodtion. 
4 See Appendix, Spirit Mindererut. 


and 
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and forty. Perſons of a ſanguine or plethorie habit 
are moſt liable to it. It often attacks young people, 
and pregnant women; - and {ſuch as have once been 
afflicted with it are very liable to have it again. 
Sometimes it is a primary diſeaſe, and at other times 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attacked by an eryſipelas, 
but it moſt frequently ſeizes the legs or face, eſpe- 


cially the latter. It is moſt common in autumn, or 


when hot weather is ſacceeded by cold and wet. 

CAUSES. 
by violent paſſions or affections of the mind; as fear, 
anger, &c. When the body has been heated to a 
great degree, and is immediately expoſed to the 
cold air, ſo that the perſpiration is ſuddenly checked, 
an eryſipelas will often enſue“. It may allo be 
occaſioned by drinking to excels, by continuing too 
long in a warm bath, or by any thing that over- 
heats the blood. If any of the natural evacuations 
be obſtructed, or in too ſmall quantity, it may cauſe 
an eryſipelas. The ſame effect will follow from the 
ſtoppage of artificial evacuations; as iſſues, ſetons, 
or the like. 

STMPTOMS.—— The eryſipelas attacks with 
ſhivering, thirſt, loſs of ſtrength, pain in the head 
and back, hear, reſtleſſneſs, and a quick pulſe; to 
which may be added vomiting, and ſometimes a 
delirium. On the ſecond, third, or fourth day, the 
part ſwells, becomes red, and ſmall puſtules e 
at which time the fever generally abates. 


Fhe country people in many parts of Britain call this dite 
a blaſt, and imagine it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as 
they term it. The truth is, they often lie down to reſt hem. 
. when warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they 
fall aſleep, and lie ſo long as to catch cold, which occaſions the 
e:yſipelas. This diſeaſe may indeed proceed from other cauſes, 
but we may venture to ſay, that nine times out of ten it is occa- 
ſioned by cold r after the body has been greatly heated or 


fatigued. 
| When 


The eryſipelas may be occaſioned 


* 
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When the erylipelas ſeizes the foot, the ghar 
contiguous ſwell, the ſkin ſhines; and, if the 

be violent, it will aſcend to the leg, and will " 
bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it ſwells, appears red, 
and the ſkin is covered with ſmall puſtules filled 
with clear water. One or both eyes are generally 
cloſed with the ſwelling; and there is a difficulty of 
breathing. If the mouth and noſtrils be very dry, 
and the patient drowſy, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an 


inflammation of the brain. 
If the eryſipelas affects the b it ſwells and 


becomes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is 


apt to ſuppurate. There is a violent pain in the 
arm- pit on the ſide affected, where an abſceſs is 
often formed. 

If in a day or two the Sede ſubſides, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in ſcales, the 
danger is over. 

When the eryſipelas is large, deep, and affects a 

very ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it 
will end in a mortification. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation cannot be diſcuſſed, but comes to a ſuppu- 
ration; in which caſe fiſtulas, a gangrene, or 
- mortification, often enſue. 

Such as die of this diſeaſe are as carried 
off by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of 
breathing, and ſometimes with a delirium and great 
_ drowſineſs. They generally die about the ſeventh 
or eighth day. 
 REGIMEN.-—In the eryſipelas the patient 
muſt neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either 
of theſe extremes will tend to make it retreat, which 
is always to be guarded againſt. When the diſcaſe 
is mild, it will be ſufficient to keep the patient within 
| doors, 
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doors, without confining him to his bed, and to 
promote the perſpiration by diluting liquors, &c. 
The diet ought to be ſlender, and of a moderately 

cooling and moiſtening quality, as groat-gruel, 
panado, chicken or barley-broth, with coolin 
herbs and fruits, &c. avoiding fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong 
drink, ſpices, pickles, and all other things that 
may heat and inflame the blood; the drink may be 
barley-water, an infuſion of elder- flowers, common 
whey, and ſuch like, + „ 
But if the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits ſunk, the 
patient muſt be ſupported with negus, and other 
things of a cordial nature. His food may be ſago 
gruel with a little wine, and nouriſhing broths taken 
4n ſmall quantities, and often repeated. Great care 
however muſt be taken not to overheat him. 
MEDICINE.——ln this difeaſe much miſchief 
4s often done by medicine, eſpecially by external 
applications, People, when they ſee an inflamma- 
tion, immediately think that ſomething ought to 
be applied to it. This indeed is neceſſary in large 
phlegmons; but in an erylipelas the ſafer courſe is 
to apply nothing. Almoſt all ointments, ſalves, and 
plaſters, being of a greaſy nature, tend rather to ob- 
ſtruct and repel, than promote any diſcharge from 
the part. At the beginning of this diſeaſe it is 
neither ſafe to promote a ſuppuration, nor to repel 
the matter too quickly. The eryſipelas in many 
reſpects reſembles the gout, and is to be treated 
with the greateſt caution. Fine wool, or very ſoft 
flannel, are the ſafeſt applications to the part. Theſe 
not only defend it from the external air, but like- 
. wiſe promote the perſpiration, which has a great 
tendency to carry off the diſeaſe. In Scotland the 
common people generally apply a mealy cloth to the 
parts affected, which is far from being improper... 
It is common to bleed in the eryſipelas; but this 
| likewiſe requires caution. If however the fever be 
2 1 n 10 | | | high, 
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high, the pulſe hard and ſtrong, and the patient 
vigorous, it will be proper to bleed; but the quan- 
tity muſt be regulated by theſe circumſtances, and 
the operation repeated as the fymptoms may require. 
If the patient has been accuſtomed to ſtrong liquors, 
and the diſeaſe attacks his head, bleeding is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Ag, 5 
Bathing the feet and legs frequently in luke warm 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, 
has an excellent effect. It tends to make a deriva- 
tion from the head, and ſeldom fails to relieve the 
patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poul- 
tices, or ſharp ſinapiſms, may be applied to the 
ſoles of the feet, for the ſame purpoſe. Et 
In caſes where bleeding is requiſite, it is likewiſe 
neceſſary to keep the body open. This may be ef- 
fected by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes of nitre 
and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large 
doſes of nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom ſits 
eaſy on the ſtomach when taken in large doſes. It 
is however one of the beſt medicines when the fever 
and inflammation run high. Half a drachm of it, 
with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken 
in the patient's ordinary drink, four times a- day. 

When the eryſipelas leaves the extremities, and 
ſeizes the head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtupor, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to open the body. If clyſters 
and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, ſtronger 
ones muſt be given. Bliſtering plaſters muſt like- 
wiſe be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and 
ſharp cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 
proper to promote ſuppuration, which may be done 
by the application of ripening poultices with ſaffron, 
warm fomentations, and ſuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part 
ſhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian 
tain FE > . bark 
I2 
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bark muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along 
with acids, as recommended in, the ſmall-pox, or 
in any other form more agreeable to the patient. 
It muſt not however be trifled with, as the patient's 
life is at ftake. A drachm may be given every two 
hours, if the ſymptoms be threatening, and cloths 
_ dipped in warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, or the 
tincture of myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the 
part, and frequently renewed. It may likewiſe be 
Proper in this caſe to apply poultices of the bark, 
or to foment the part affected with a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of it. . eee een 1 
In what is commonly called the ſcorbutic eryſipelas, 
which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only 
be neceſſary to give gentle laxatives, and ſuch things 
as purify the blood and promote the perſpiration. 
Thus, after the inflammation has been checked. by 
opening medicines, the decoction of woods“ may 

be drank, after which a courſe of bitters will be 


r. 0 
| doch as are liable to frequent attacks of the ery- 
fipelas ought carefully to guard againſt all violent 
paſſions; to abſtain from ſtrong liquors, and all far, 
viſcid, and highly nouriſhing food. They ſhould 
likewiſe take ueient exerciſe, carefully avoiding 
the extremes of heat or cold. Their food ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly of milk, and ſuch fruits, 'herbs, and 
roots, as are of a cooling quality; and their drink 
dught to be ſmall- beer, whey, butter-milk, and 
ſuch like. They ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to 
de long coſtive. If that cannot be prevented by 
ſuitable diet, it will be proper to take frequently a 
gentle doſe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive 
clectuary, or fome other mild purgative. | 
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OF THE PHRENITIS, oz INFLAM- 
_» MATION OF. THE BRAIN. 

'HIS is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, but oftener 
only a ſymptom Wy ſome other malady ; as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or ſpotted fever, &c. It 
is very common however as a primary diſeaſe in 
warm climates, and is moſt incident to perſons about 
the prime or vigour of life. The paſſionate, the 


ſtudious, and thoſe whole nervous ſyſtem is irritable 


in a high degree, are moſt liable to it. Aa 

CAUSES. his diſeaſe is often occaſioned by 
night- watching, eſpecially when joined with hard 
ſtudy : it may likewiſe proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations ; as the bleeding 


piles in men, the cuſtomary diſcharges of women, 


&c. Such as imprudently expoſe themſelves to the 
heat of the ſun, eſpecially by ſleeping without doors 
in a hot ſeaſon with their heads uncovered, are often 
ſuddenly ſeized with an inflammation of the brain, 
ſo as to awake quite delirious. When repellents 
are imprudently uſed in an eryſipelas, an he poovticg 
tion of the brain is ſometimes the conſequence. It 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by external injuries, as 


| blows or bruiſes upon the head, &c. 


- SYMPTOMS. 


The ſymptoms which uſvally | 


precede a true inflammation of the brain are pain of 
the head, redneſs of the eyes, a violent fluſhing of 
the face, diſturbed ſleep, or a total want of it, great 
dryneſs of the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, a retention of urine, 
a imall dropping of blood from the noſe, ſinging of 
the ears, and extreme ſenſibility of the nervous 


When 


iy ſtem, 
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When the inflammation is formed, the ſymptoms 
in general are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflammatory 
fever. The pulſe indeed is often weak, irregular, 


and trembling; but ſometimes it is hard and con- 


tracted. When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the 
pulſe is always ſoft and low; but when the inflam- 


mation only affects the integuments of the brain, 


viz. the dura and pia mater, it is hard. A re- 
markable quickneſs of hearing is a common ſymp- 
tom of this diſeaſe; but that ſeldom continues 
long. Another uſual ſymptom is a great throbbing 
or pulſation in the arteries of the neck and temples. 
Though the tongue is often black and dry, yet the 
patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and even re- 
fuſes drink. The mind chiefly runs upon ſuch ob- 
jects as have before made a deep impreſſion on it; 


and ſometimes, from a ſullen ſilence, the patient 


becomes all of a ſudden quite outrageous. 

A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of the ten- 

duons is an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo a 

ſuppreſſion of urine ; a total want of ſleep; a con- 

ſtant ſpitting; a grinding of the teeth, which laſt 

may be conſidered as a kind of convulſion. When 
a agency ſucceeds an inflammation of the lungs, 
0 


the inteſtines, or of the throat, &c. it is owing 


to a tranſlation of the diſeaſe from theſe parts to 
the brain, and generally proves fatal. This ſhews 
the neceſſity of proper evacuations, and the danger 
of repellents in all inflammatory diſeaſes. | 

The favourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpira- 
tion, a copious diſcharge of blood from the noſe, 
the bleeding piles, a plentiful diſcharge of urine 
Which lets fall a copious ſediment... Sometimes the 

diſeaſe 1s carried of by a looſeneſs, and in women 
by an exceſſive flow of the men/es. 

As this diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, 
it requires the moſt ſpeedy applications. When it 
is prolonged, or improperly treated, it as 
| ends 
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256 OF THE PHRENITIS, oa 
ends in madneſs, or a kind of ſtupidity which con- 
tinues for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended 
to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in the 
brain, and to retard the circulation towards the 
head. 

_ REGIMEN. —— The patient ought to be kept 
very quiet. Company, noiſe, and every thing that 
affects the ſenſes, or diſturbs the imagination, in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe. Even too much light is hurt- 
ful: for which reaſon the patient's chamber ought 
to be a little darkened, and he ſhould neither be 
kept tob hot nor cold. It is not however neceſſary 
to exclude the company of an agrecable friend, as 
this has a tendency to ſooth and quiet the mind. 
Neither ought the patient to be kept too much in 
the dark, left it ſhould occaſion a gloomy melan- 
choly, Which is too ofces the cenfequence"of this 
diſeaſe.” | 

The patient muſt, as far as poſſible, be ſoothed 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will 
ruffle his mind, and increaſe his malady. Even 
when he calls for things which are not to be ob- 
tained, or which might prove hurtful, he is not to 
be poſitively denied them, but rather put off with 
the promiſe of having them as ſoon as they can be 
obtained, or by ſome other excuſe. A little of 
any thing that the mind is ſet upon, though not 
quite proper, will hurt che patient leſs than a po- 
fitive refuſal. In a word, whatever he was fond of, 
or uſed to be delighted with when in health, may 
here be tried, as pleaſing ſtories, ſoft muſic, or 


whatever has a tendency to ſooth the paſſions and 


compoſe the mind. Boerhaave propoſes ſeveral 


mechanical experiments for this purpoſe; as the 


ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling by drops into a baſon, 
and the patient trying to reckon them, &e. Any 

yniform ſound, if low and continued, has a tend- 
Ency 
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ency to ptocure fleep,” and conſequently may be 
r T I > Ho GOGH} FN 
The aliment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly - 
of farinaceous fubſtances; as panado, and water 
gruel ſharpened' with jelly of currants, or juice of 

lemons, ripe fruits roaſted or boiled, Jellies; pre- 
ſerves, &c. The drink ſmall, diluting} and cook 
ing; as whey, barley-water, or detoctions of bar- 
ley and tamarinds; which latter not only render the 
liquor more palatable, but likewiſe more beneficial; 
as they are of an opening nature. 
MEDICINE. ——In' an inflammation of the 
brain, nothing more certainly relieves the patient 
than a free diſcharge” of blood from the noſe, - 
When this comes of its own. accord, it is by no 
means to be ſtopped, but rather promoted, by ap- 
Wies cloths dipped in warm water to the part; 
hen bleeding at the noſe does not happen ſponta- 
neouſly, it may be provoked, by putting a ſtraw, 
or any other ſharp body, up the noſtril. R 
Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves 
the head: but as this operation cannot always be 
erformed, we would recommend in its ſtead bleed- 
ing in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulſe ' 
and ſpirits are fo low, that he cannot bear bleeding 
with the lancet, leeches may be applied to the tem- 
ples. Theſe not only draw off the blood more 
gradually, but by being applied nearer to the part 
affected, generally give more immediate relief. 
A diſcharge of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veins is likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by all 
means to be promoted. If the patient has been 
ſubje& 'ro the bleeding piles, and that diſcharge 
has been ſtopped, every method muſt be tried to 
reſtore it; as the applieation of leeches to the parts, 
ſitting over the ſteams of warm water, ſharp cly- 
ſters, or ſuppoſitories made of honey, aloes, and 
rock-falt, © ;, OF I SEE tn E 
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258 OF THE OPHTHALMIA, x 
If the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned 
by the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or ar- 
tificial, as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, 
all means muſt be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as 
poſſible, or to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. | | 
The patient's. body muſt be kept open by ſtimu- 
lating clyſters or ſmart purges ; and ſmall quanti- 
ties of nitre ought frequently to be mixed with his 
drink. Two or three drachms, or more, if the 
caſe be dangerous, may be uſed in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. : | 
The head ſhould be ſhaved and frequently rub- 
bed with vinegar and roſe- water. Cloths dipped in 
this mixture may likewiſe be applied to the temples. 
The feet ought frequently to be bathed in luke- 
warm water, and ſoſt poultices of bread and milk 
may be kept conſtantly applied to them. MAP 
If the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and does not yield 
to theſe medicines, it will be neceſſary to apply a 
bliſtering-plaſter to the whole head. 


n 4 3 * 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


OF THE OPHTHALMIA, oz INFLAM- 
| MATION OF THE EYES. | 


THIS diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external 
=. 1njuries; as blows, burns, bruiſes, and the 
like, It may likewiſe proceed from duſt, quick- 
lime, or other ſubſtances, getting into the eyes. It 
is often cauſed by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations; as the healing of old ſores, drying up of 
iſſues, the ſuppreſſing of gentle morning ſweats, or 
of the ſweating of the feet, &c, Long expoſure 
to the night air, eſpecially in cold northerly winds, 
44 | Fry | Or 
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or whatever ſuddenly checks the perſpiration, eſpe- 
cially after the body has been much heated, is very 
apt to cauſe an inflammation of the eyes. View- 


ing ſnow or other white bodies for a long time, or 


looking ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, a clear fire, or any 


bright object, will likewiſe occaſion this malady. 


A ſudden tranſition from darkneſs to very bright 


light will often have the ſame effect. 2 
Nothing more certainly occaſions an inflamma- 


tion of the eyes than nighr-warching, eſpecially 
reading or writing by candle-light. Drinking ſpi- 


3 and exceſs of venery, are likewiſe 
very hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of me- 
tals, and of ſeveral kinds of fuel, are alſo perni- 
cious. Sometimes an inflammation of the eyes 
proceeds from a venereal taint, and often from a 
ſcrophulous or gouty habit. It may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by hairs in the eye-lids turning inwards, 


and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the diſeaſe is 


epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons; and I have 
frequently known it prove infe&ious, particularly 
to thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe with the pa- 
tient. It may be occalioggd by moiſt air, or living 
in low damp houſes, eſpeEally in perſons who are 
not accuſtomed to ſuch ſituations. In children ic 
often proceeds from imprudently drying up of ſcab- 
bed heads, a running behind the ears, or any other. 
diſcharge of that kind. Inflammations of the eyes 
often ſucceed the ſmall-pox or meaſles, eſpecially 
in children of a ſcrophulous habit. | 
| SYMPTOMS.——Aninflammation of the eyes 


is attended with acute pain, heat, redneſs, and 
ſwelling. The patient is not able to bear the light, 


and ſometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if his 
eyes were pierced with a thorn, Sometimes he 


imagines his eyes are full of mores, or thinks he 
ſees flies dancing before him. The eyes are filled 


with a ſcalding rheum, which ruſhes forth in great 
5 "Up . "5 | quantities, 
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260 OF THE OPHTHALMIA, oa 
quantities, whenever the patient attempts to look 
vp. The pulſe is generally quick and hard, with 
ſome degree of fever. When the diſeaſe is violent, 
the neighbouring parts ſwell, and there is a throb- 
bing or pulſation in the temporal arteries, &c. 

A ſlight inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially 
from an external cauſe, is eaſily cured; but when 
the diſeaſe is violent, and continues long, it often 


leaves ſpecks upon the eyes, or dimneſs of ſight, 
and ſometimes total blindneſs. | 


o 


If the patient be ſeized with a looſeneſs, it has 
a good effect; and when the inflammation paſſes 
from one eye to another, as it were by infection, it 
is no unfavourable ſymptom. But when the dil- 
eaſe is accompanied with a violent pain of the 
head, and continues long, the patient is in danger 
of loſing his fight. | 
REGIM EN. The diet, unleſs in ſcrophulous 
caſes, can hardly be too ſpare, eſpecially at the be- 
ginning. The patient -muſt abſtain from every 
thing of a heating nature. His food ſhould con- 
fiſt chiefly of mild vegetables, weak broths, and 
gruels. His drink ma be barley-water, balm- 
tea, common whey, ai ſuch like. 
The patient's chamber muſt be darkened, or his 
eyes ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the light, 
but not to preſs upon the eyes. He ſhould not 
look at a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; 
and ought to avoid all ſmoke, as the fumes of to- 
bacco, or any thing that may cauſe coughing; 
ſneezing, or vomiting. He ſhould be kept quiet, 
avoiding all violent efforts, either of body or mind, 
and encouraging fleep as much as poſſible. - _ 
| MEDICINE.—— This is one of thoſe diſeaſes 
wherein great hurt is.often done by external apph- 
cations. Almoſt every perſon pretends to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a remedy for the cure of ſore eyes. Theſe 
. remedies generally conſiſt of eye - waters and-oint- 
ri webs 88 | Le 72 ments, 
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ments, with other external applications, which do 
miſchief twenty times for once they do good. Peo- 
ple ought therefore to be very cautious how they 
uſe ſuch things, as even the preſſure upon the eyes 
often increaſes the maladſ . 
Bleeding, in à violent inflammation of the eyes, 
is always neceſſary. This ſhould be performed as 
near the part affected as poſſible. An adult may 
loſe ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular 
vein, and the operation may be repeated accordin 
to the urgency of the ſymptoms. If it ſhould not 
be convenient to bleed in the neck, the ſame quan- 
tity may be let from the arm, or any other part f 
J— ane, ne 
Leeches are often applied to the temples, or un- 
der the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muſt 
be ſuffered to bleed for ſome hours, and if the 
bleeding ſtop ſoon, it may be promoted by the ap- 
plication of cloths dipt in warm water. In obſti- 
nate caſes, it will be neceſſary to repeat this pe- 
ration ſeveral times. een 5 
Opening and diluting medicines are by no means 
to be neglected. The phent may take a ſmall 
doſe' of — ſalts, and cream of tartar, every 
ſecond or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds 
with ſenna. If theſe be not agreeable, gentle 
doſes of rhubarb and nitre, a little of the lenitive 
electuary, or any other mild purgative, will anſwer 
the ſame end. The patient at the ſame time muſt 
drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, or ahy 
other weak diluting liquor. He ought likewiſe 
to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very 
weak wine whey, in order to promote perſpiration. 
His feet and legs muſt frequently be bathed in 
lukewarm water, and his head ſhaved twice or 
_ » thrice a- week, and afterwards waſhed in cold water. | 
Fhis has often n good effect. ö oh | 
n 3 
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If the inflammation does not yield to theſe eva- | 


| n bliſtering-plaſters muſt be applied to the 


temples, behind the ears, or upon the neck, and 
kept open for ſome time by the mild bliſtering- 
ointment. I have ſeldom known theſe, if long 
enough kept open, fail to remove the moſt obſti- 
nate inflammation of the eyes; but for this. pur- 

ſe it is often neceſſary to continue the diſcharge 
or ſeveral weeks. 

When the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, 1 
have ſeen very extraordinary effects from a ſeton 
in the neck, or between the ſhoulders, eſpecially 
the latter. Ir ſhould be -put upwards and down- 
wards,” or in the direction of the ſpine, and in the 
middle between the ſhoulder-blades. It may be 
dreſſed twice a-day with yellow baſilicon. I have 
known patients, who had been blind for a conſi- 
derable time, recover ſight. by means of a ſeton 
placed as above. When the ſeron i is put acroſs the 
neck, it ſoon wears out, and is both more painful 
and troubleſome than between the ſhoulders ; be- 
ſides, it leaves a diſagreeable mark, and does not 
diſcharge ſo freely. 

When the heat * poi of the eyes are very great, 
2 poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſweet 
oil or freſh butter, may be applied to them, at leaſt 
all night; and they may be bathed with lukewarm. 
milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot ſleep, ach is ſometimes 
the caſe, © may take twenty or thirty drops of lau- 
danum, or two ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of poppies, 


over night, more or leſs according to his age; or 


the violence of. the ſymptoms. 111 ; 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes 

ſtill remain weak and tender, they may be bathed 

every night and morning with cold water and a 

little brandy, ſix parts of the former to one 1 the 
a ö tter. 
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latter. A method ſhould be contrived by Which 
the eye can be quite immerſed in the brandy and 
water, where it ſhould be kept for ſome time. I 1 
have generally found this, or cold water and vine | 1 
gar, as good a ſtrengthener of the eyes as any o 
the moſt celebrated collyriums. 3 

WMhen an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from 

a ſcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obſti- 

nate. In this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too 5 

low, and he may be allowed to drink ſmall negus, * 

or now and then a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper 

medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either 

be given in ſubſtance, or prepared in the following 

manner: TN | 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 

drachms of Winter's bark, and : boih them in an 

Engliſh quart of water to a pint; when it has boiled 

nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquo- 

rice-root ſliced. - Let the liquor be ſtrained. Two, 

three, or four table-ſpoonfuls, according. to th 

age of the patient, may be taken three or four 

times a day. It is impoſſible, to ſay how long this 
medicine ſhould be continued, as the cure is ſooner 

performed in ſome than in others; but in general 

it requires a conſiderable time to produce any laſt- 
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ing effects. Jo. e Nei vt oa 
Pr. Cheyne ſays, That Ethiops mineral never 
fails in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even 
ſcrophulous ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and 
duly perſiſted in.” There is no doubt but this and 
other © preparations of mercury may be of ſingular 
ſervice in ophthalmias of long continuance, but 
they ought always to be adminiſtered with the 
2 caution, or by perſons of {kill in phy- 
IC... | 
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It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes; 
to ſee if any hairs be turned inwards,” or preſſing 
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upon them, . 'Theſe ought to Fe were by her: 
in them out with a pair of mall pincers. 
hoſe who are liable to Ke RR of this 
diſeaſe, ought conſtantly to have an iflve in one o 
both arins. Bleeding or purgi ng in the ſpring ape 
autumn, will be very bene cial to ſuch rſons, 
They ought. likewiſe to live with the great reg u- 
larity, avoiding ſtrong liquor, and Very thin 
heating, quality. Above all, 15 th em "rod th 1 
e and ate Rn: 


oF THE 8 "OR "INFLAMMA- 
, TION OF THE THROAT. 
HIS diſeaſe is very common i in Britain, and 1 is 
frequently attended” with great danger: It 
ee in the winter and ſpring, and is moſt fatal 
to young people of a ſanguine temperament, | 
. ” CAUSES. ——In; general it proceeds from the * 
ne cauſes as other inflammatory diſorders, viz. an 
obſtructed petſpiration , or whatever heats or inflames 
he blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 
 6ccafioned by omitting fome part of the covering 
fually worn about the neck, by drinking cold li- 
jor when the body is warm, by riding or ug c 


ioft a told! northerly wind, or any wies tha 


* Any foreign body jodged in the eye may be expeditiouſly 
removed by paſſing a ſmall hair pencil between the eye - lid and 
the ball of the eye. In ſome places, the peaſants do this very 

effectually, by uling their tongue in the ſame manner. 

I As molt people are fond of uling eye-wagers and ointment 
in this and other diſeaſes of the eyes, we have inferred ſome of 


the moſt, approved forms of theſe medicines in the Appendix. | 


See e pen e water and Eye-ſabve. 


greatly 
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greatly cools the throat, and parts adjacent. It 
may likewiſe proceed from the neglect of bleeding, 
purging, or Aur abargary eVacuation. 1+ 2 
- © Singing, ſpeaking loud. and long, or whatever 
trains the throat, may likewiſe, cauſe an inflamma- 
tion of that organ. I have often known the quipley # 
rove fatal to Jovial companions, Who, after ſitting | 
fog in a warm room, drinking hot liquors, and + 
ſinging with vehemence, were ſo imprudent as to 
go abroad in the cold night-air. Sitting with wer 
— or keeping on wet clothes, are very apt to 
occaſion this malady. It is likewiſe frequently 
occaſioned by continuing long in a, moiſt place, 
ſitting near an open window, {leeping in a dam 
bed, ile n a room that has been newly pia 
&c. I know people who never fail to have a fore 
throat if they fit even but a ſhort time in a room 
that has been lately waſneeſdg . 
Acrid or irritating food may, likewiſe inflame the 
throat, and occaſion a quinſey. It may alſo pro- 
ceed from bones, pins, or other ſharp ſuhſtances 
ſticking in the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of 
metals or minerals, as arſenic, antimony, &c. taken 
in by the breath. This diſeaſe is ſometimes epi- 
dende and ie es,, n mod Se 
STMPTOMS. The inflammation . of the 
throat is evident from inſpection, the parts appearin 
red and ſwelled ;; beſides, the patient Fs nk 
pain in ſwallowing. His pulſe is quick and hard, 
with other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it 
is: generally covered with a tough coat of a whitiſh + 
colour, and the patient ſpits a tough phlegm. As 
the ſwelling and inflammation increaſe, the breath- * 
ing and ſwallowing become more difficult; the pain 
affects the ears; the eyes generally appear red; and 
the face ſwells, The patient is often obliged. to keep 
himſelf in an erect poſture, being in danger of ſuffo- 
cation; there is a conſtant nauſea, or inclination to 
| vomit, 


= 
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vomit, and the drink, inſtead of paſſing into the 
ſtomach, is often returned by the N a e patient 
is ſometimes ſtarved at laſt, merely Bg an inability 
to ſwallow any kind of food. b 
When the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of 
the breaſt, and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. 
An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom ; 
but if it ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affects the 
| breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey 
is the conſequence of ſome other diſeafe, which has 
already weakened the patient, his ſituation is dan- 
gerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled 
tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and coldneſs 
of the extremities, are fatal ſymproms. | 
- © REGIMEN.-—The regimen in this diſeaſe i is 
in all reſpe&s the ſame as in the pleuriſy, or peri- 
pnevmony. The food muſt be light, and in imall 
quantity, andthedrink plentiful, weak, and | diluring, 
mixed with acids. | 
It is highly neee that the patient be kept eaſy 
is iid quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He ſhould 
not even attempt to ſpeak but in a low voice. Such 
a degree of warmth as to promote à conſtant, 
gentle ſwear, is proper. When the patient is in 
bed, his head ought to be raiſed a little higher than 
uſual. | 
It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept 
warm; for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel 
may be wrapt round it. That alone will often 
remove a flight complaint of the throat, eſpecially | 
if applied in due time: We cannot here omit ob- 
ferving the propriety of a cuſtom which. prevails 
among the peaſanrs of this country. When they 
Feel any uneaſineſs of the throat, they wrap a ſtocking 
about it all night. So effectual is this remedy, that in 
Oy 
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many places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtockin; 
is applied with particular ceremonies : the cuſtom, 
however, is undoubtedly | a good one, and ſhould 
never be neglected. When the throat has been 
thus wrapt vp all night, it muſt not be expoſed to 
the cold air through the day, but a handkerchief or 
a piece of flannel Kept _ it 1 _ inflammation 
be removed. | aner OF Hh 

The jelly of black currants is a a medicine 
much in eſteem for complaints of the throat; and 
indeed it is of ſome uſe. It ſhould be almoſt con- 
ſtantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed down 
leiſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the patient's 
drink, or taken any other way. - When it cannot 
be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of mg 
berries, may be uſed in its ſtead, | 

Gargles for the throat are very beneficial They 
may be made of ſage- tea, with a little vinegar and 

honey, or by adding to half an Engliſh pint of the 
pectoral decoction two or three ſpoonfuls of honey, 
and the ſame quantity of eurrant-jelly, This may 
be uſed three or four times a- day; and if the patient 
be troubled with rough-viſcid phlegm, the gargle 

may be rendered more ſharp and cleanſing, by 
adding to it a tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirit of % 
ammoniac. Some recommend gargles made of a 
decoction of the leaves or bark of the black currant- 


buſh; but where the jelly can be had, theſe ny 
unneceſſary. 


There is no diſeaſe wherein the benefit of bathing . 


the feer and legs in lukewarm water is more appa- 
rent: that practice ought thereſore never to be 
neglected. If people were careful to keep warm, to 
wrap up their throats with flannel, to bathe their feet 
and legs in warm water, and to uſe à ſpare diet, 
with diluting liquors, at the beginning of this dil. 
eaſe, it would ſeldom proceed to a great height, or 


be attended with any danger; but when theſe pre- 
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cautions are neglected, and the diſeaſe becomes 
violent, more powerful medicines are neceſſary. 
MEDICINE. An inflammatiom of the throat 
being, a moſt acute and dangerous diſtemper, which 
ſometimes takes off the patient very ſuddenly, it 
Will be proper, as foon as the ſymptoms appear, 
to bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, 
and to repeat the cr ger: * circumſtances re- 


Wie body ſhould trite be kept gently open. 
This may either be done by giving the patient for 
his ordinary drink a decoction of figs and tamarinds, 

or ſmall doſes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended 
in the eryſipelas. Theſe may be increaſed accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, and repeated till W 
have the deſired effect. 

I have often known very 55 effects from a bit 
of ſal pruned, or purified nitre, held in the mouth, 
and ſwallowed down as it melted. This promotes 
the diſcharge of /aliva, by which means it anſwers 
the end of a gargle, while at the fame time it 
abates the fever, N prawaling the — 00 
urine; e. 

The throat ought likewiſe to be Abe twice or 
thrice a-day' with a little of the volatile liniment; 
This ſeldom. fails to produce ſome good effects. 
At the ſame time the neck ought to be carefully 
covered with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold 
from penetrating the ſkin, as this application ren- 
ders it very tender. Many other external applica- 
tions are recommended in this diſeaſe, as a ſwallow's 
neſt, poultices made of the fungus called Jew's cars, 

album Græcum, &c. But as we do not look upon 
amp of theſe to be preferable to a common poulrice 
of bread and milk, we ſhall take no — notice 
of them. 0 
Some recommend the gum guaiacum as a e 

ia * diſcaſe; Half a dram > the gum in powder 
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may be made into an electuary with the rob of elders! 
berries, or the jelly of currants for a doſe, and 
zepeated occaſionally ß. ic 
Bliſtering upon the neck or bebind the ears in 
violent inflammations of the throat is very - 
cial; and in bad caſes it will be neceſſary to lay a 


bliſtering-plaſter quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to 


reach from ear to ear. After the plaſters are taken 
off, the parts ought to be kept running by che ap- 
plication of iſſue ointment, till the inflammation is 


gone; otherwiſe, _ their drying ape the ee 
8 | 


will be in danger o relapſe. 

When the patient has been treated as ; above, 4 
ſuppuration ſeldom happens. This however is 
ſometimes the caſe, in ſpite of all, endeavours to 
prevent it. When the inflammation and ſyelling 


continue, and it is evident that a ſuppuration will 


enſue, it ought to be promoted by drawing the ſteam. 
of warm water into the throat through a tunnel, or 
the like. Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be ap- 
plied outwardly, and the patient may 15 — 
fig conſtantly in his mouth. 

It ſometimes happens, before the tumour bregks, 
that the ſwelling is ſo great, as entirely to preFenc 
any thing from getting down into the ſtomach., In 
this caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs 
he can be ſupported in ſome other way. This 95 
only be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, 

ruel with milk, &c. Patients have often ks 
2 by theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumour 
has broke; and afterwards they have recovered. 

Not only the ſwallowing, but the breathing, i is 
often prevented by the tumour. In this caſe no- 
thing can ſave the patient's life, bur opening the 
— or wind- pipe. As that has been oſten done 
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ſtances, ought to heſitate a moment about the ope- 
ration; but as it can only be performed by a ſur- 
geon, it is not neceflary here -to oaks __ direc- 
tons about it. 

When a difficulty of fwallowing i is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation; it is generally 
owing to an obſtruction: of the glands about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept 
warm, and the throat frequently gargled with ſome- 
thing that may gently ſtimulate the glands, as a 
decoction of figs with vinegar and honey; to which 
may be added a little muſtard, or a ſmall quantity 
of ſpirits. But this gargle is never to be uſed where 
there are ſigns of an inflammation. This ſpecies 
of angina has various names among the common 
people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down 
of the almonds of the ears, &c. Accordingly, to re- 
move it, they lift the patient up by the hair of the 
head, and: thruſt their fingers under his jaws, &c. 
all which practices are at beſt uſeleſs, and often 
hurtful. 

Thoſe who are ſubject to inflammations of the 


throat, in order to avoid that diſeaſe, ought to live 


temperate. Such as do not chuſe to obſerve this 
rule, muſt have frequent recourſe to purging and 
other evacuations, to diſcharge the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours. They ought likewiſe to beware of catching 
cold, and ſhould abſtain from aliment and medi- 
cines of an aſtringent or ſtimulating nature. 
Violent exerciſe, by increaſing the motion and 
force of the blogd, is apt to occaſion an inflamma- 
tion of the throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be 
drank immediately after it, or the body ſuffered. 
ſuddenly to cool. Thoſe who would avoid this 
diſeaſe ought therefore, after ſpeaking aloud, ſing- 
ing, running, drinking warm liquor, or doing any 
thing that may ſtrain the throat, or increaſe the cir- 
culation of the blood towards it to take care to 
THE © | cool 
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cool gradually, and to wrap ſome: additional co- 

verings about their neck. oy ns 
I. have often known perſons who had been ſub- 
ject to ſore throats, entirely freed from that com- 
plaint by only wearing a riband, or a bit of flannel; 
conſtantly about their necks, or by wearing thicker 
ſhoes, a flannel waiſtcoat, or the like. Theſe may 
ſeem trifling, but they have great effect. There is 
danger indeed in leaving them off after perſons 
have been accuſtomed to them; but ſurely the in- 
conveniency of uſing ſuch things for life, is not to 
be compared with the danger which may attend 
the neglect of them. | teenie whhy 
Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of 
the throat continue ſwelled, and become hard and 
callous. This complaint is not eaſily removed, 
and is often rendered dangerous by the too fre- 
quent application of ſtrong ſtimulating and ſtyptic 
medicines. The beſt method is to keep it warm, 
and to gargle it twice a-day with a decoction of 
figs AI a little with the elixir or ſpirit of 
vitriol. | | 


OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, 
on PUTRID; ULCEROUS SORE 
THROAT. er 


This kind of quinſey is but little known in the 
northern parts of Britain, though, for ſome time 
paſt, it has been fatal in the more ſouthern coun- 
ties. Children are more liable to it than adults, 
females than males, and the delicate than thoſe who 
are hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in autumn, 
and is moſt frequent after a long courſe of damp or 
ſultry weather. | 7 5 

CAUSES.— This is evidently a contagious 
diſtemper, and is generally communicated by iafec-- 
tion. Whole families, and even entire villages,. 
_ 3 often 
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proviſions, neglect of cleanlineſs, &c. 
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often receive the infection from one perſon. This 
ought to put people upon their guard againſt going 
near ſuch patients as labour under the diſorder; as 
by that means they endanger not only their own 
hves, but likewiſe thoſe of their friends and con- 
nexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid or 
malignant fevers, may likewiſe occafion the putrid 
vicerous ſore throat, as unwholefome air, damaged 


SYMPTOMS.——Irt begins with alternate fits 


of ſhivering and hear. The pulſe is quick, but 


low and unequal, and generally continues ſo through 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. The patient com- 
plains greatly of weakneſs and oppreſſion of the 
breaſt; his ſpirits are low, and he is apt to faint 
away when {ſet upright; he is troubled with a nau- 
ſea,. and often with a vomiting or purging. The 
two latter are moſt common in children. The eyes 
appear red and watery, and the face ſwells. The 
urine is at firſt pale and crude; but, as the diſeaſe 
advances, it turns more of a yellowiſh colour. The 
tongue is white, and generally moiſt, which diſtin- 
guiſhes this-from an inflammatory diſeaſe. Upon 
looking into the throat it appears ſwelled, and of 
a florid red colour. Pale or aſh-colpured ſpots, 
however, are here and there interſperſed, and ſome- 
times one broad patch or ſpot, of an irregular 
figure, and pale white colour, ans donchel with florid 
red, only appears. Theſe whitiſh ſpots or ſloughs 
cover ſo many vlcers. e 
An effloreſcence, or eruption vpon the neck, 


arms, breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or third 
day, is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When 
it appears, the purging and vomiting generally 


ecale. 


There is often a flight degree of delirium, and 
the face frequently appears bloated, and the inſide 
of the noſtrils red and inflamed, The patient _ 
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plains of a diſagreeable purrid- ſmell; and his 
hy wg is. very offenſive. e. 


The putrid, uleerous ſofe e be giftin. 


Seine from che inflammatory by the vomiting and 
Jooſeneſs with Which it is generally uſhered in; the 


foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white or 


livid coat; and by the exceſſive weakneſs of the 
Packs with other ſymptoms of a putrid fever. 


Unfavourable ſymptoms are, an obſtinate purg- 


ing, extreme weakneſs, dimneſs of the fight, a livid 


or black colour of the ſpots, and frequent ſhiver- 


ings, with a weak, fluttering pulſe. If the erup- 
tion upon the {kin ſuddenly diſappears, or- becornes 
of a livid colour, with a diſcharge of blood from 
the noſe or mouth, the danger is very great. 


If a gentle ſweat break out about the thied: or 


fourth day, and. continue with a'flow, firm, and 


equal pulſe; if the floughs caſt off in a kindly. 
clean and florid at the bot- 
tom; and if the breathing is ſoſt and free, with a 


manner, and ap 


lively eolour of the eyes there-1 Is reaſon to _ 
for a ſalutary criſis. 6 


REGIMEN. The patient aſd be kept quier, . 


and for the moſt part in bed, as he will be apt to 
faint when taken out of it. His food muſt be nou- 


riſhing and reſtorative; as ſago-gruel with red wine, 


Jellies, ſtrong broths, &c. His drink ought to be 


generous, and of an 1 as red wine 


nee white-wine whey, and ſuch like. tada 


MEDICI NE. The medicine in this kind of - 
quinſey is entirely different from that which is pro- 
per in the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleed 
ing, purging,” &c. which weaken the patient, muſt 


be avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream 


of tartar, are likewiſe hurtful. Strengthening cor- 
dials alone can be uſed” with OP 3 N 2 nens 
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If at the beginning there is a great en or 
— to vomit, the patient muſt drink an in- 


fuſion of green tea, camomile flowers, or carduus 


Benedictus, in order to cleanſe the ſtomach. If theſe 
are not ſufficient, he may take a few grains of the 


powder of ebene or wy: e gentle vo- 
mit. 18 
If the diſeaſe is mild, che chroat may be FEI 


with an infuſion, of ſage and roſe leaves, to a gill of 
which may be added a ſpoonful or two of honey, 


and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; 
but when the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs 
large and thick, and the breath very ee, the 
following gargle may be uſed: _ 

To ſix or ſeven ounces of the pectoral debe ian, 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva- 
root; let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards 
ftrain the liquor; to which add two ounces of white» 
wine vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an 

ounce of the tiscture of myrrh. This ought not 
only to be uſed as a gargle, but a little of it ſhould 
frequently be injected with a ſyringe to clean the 
throat; before the patient takes any meat or drink. 
This method is peculiarly necaflary: for chiklren, 
who cannot uſe a gargle. |. 

It will be of great benefit if the patient 5 
quently receives into his mouth, through an in- 
verted ſunnel,, the ſteams of warm vineger, mymd, 
and honey. 

But when the, purrid . run high, and the 


5 diſeaſe is attended with danger, the only medicine 


that can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. 
It may be taken in ſubſtance, if the, patient's ſto- 
mach will bear it. If not, an ounce of bark 
ſsly powdered, with two drachms of Virginian 
nake-root, may be boiled in an Engliſh-pint and a 


half of water to half a. pats to which a 2 
2 ul 
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ful. of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and an 
ordinary tea-cupful of it taken every three or four 
hours. Bliſtering-plaſters are very beneficial in this 
diſeaſe, eſpecially when the patients pulſe and ſpi- 
rits are low. They may be applied to the throat, 


behind the ears, or. gab the back part .of the 


neck. 
Should the vomiting prove eroubleſome,' it will 
be proper to give the patient two-table-ſpoonfuls 


of the ſaline julep every hour. Tea made af mint 


and a little cinnamon will be very proper for his 


ordinary drink, eſpecially if an n bar of 


red- wine be ad with it. 


In caſe of a violent Jooſeneſs, the e, 0 


meg of digſcordium, or the japonic confeftion, may 
be taken two or three times a- day, or —— if 
neceſſary. 
If a diſcharge of blood 3 the noſe as, 
the ſteams of warm vinegar may be received up the 
noſtrils frequently; and the drink muſt 3 
ened with ſpirits of vitriol, or tinctute of roſes: - 
In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muft be is 
mented with warm water, and emollient e 
siven three or four times a- dap 

After the violence of the diſeaſe is over, day 
| ſhould ſtill be kept open with mild 1 as 
manna, ſenna, rhubarb; or the like. © 

If great weakneſs and dejection of ars © or 
night-ſweats, with other ſymptoms! of a conſump- 
tion, ſhould enſue, we would adviſe the patient 


to continue che uſe of the Peruvian bark, with the 


elixir. of vitriol, and to take frequently a glaſs 
| erous wine. Theſe; 'together with a milk-die 
and riding on horſeback, are the moſt likely means 


for recovering his ſirengeh. 
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T has already been obſerved, that colds are the 
effect of an obſtructed perſpiration the com- 
mon cauſes of which we have likewiſe endeavoured 
to point out, and ſhall not here repeat them. Nei- 


4 y © H A r. xxIX. 


ther ſhall we ſpend time in enumerating all the va- 


rious ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty gene- 


rally known. It may not however be amiſs to 


obſerve, that almoſt every cold is a kind of fever, 
which only differs in degree from ſome e- 
that have already been treated of. T1 4 

No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is rd Row 
chin diſeaſe; neither is it in the power of any me- 
dicine or regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants 
of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can 
even the greateſt circumſpection defend them at all 
times from its attacks. Indeed, if the human body 
could be kept conſtantly in an uniform degree of 


warmth, ſuch a thing as catching cold would be 


impoſſible: but as that cannot be effected by any 
means, the perſpiration muſt be liable to many 
changes. Such changes, however, when ſmall, do 
not affect the health; but, when great, they muſt 
ne hurtful. 

When oppreſſion of the breaſt, A ſtuffing of he 
noſe; unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give 
ground to believe that the perſpiration is obſtructed, 
or, in other words, that the perſon has caught cold, 
he ought immediately to leſſen his diet, at leaſt the 
uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to abſtain from 
all ftrong liquors, Inſtead of fleſh, fiſn, walk 
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milk, and other nouriſhing diet, he may eat light 
bread- pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, 
gruels, and ſuch like. His drink may be water- 
gruel ſweetened with a little honey; an infuſion of 


balm, or linſeed ſharpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon; a decoction of barley and liquorice, 
with tamarinds, or any other cool, diluting, acid 

liquor. N ene , Ty 
Above all, his ſupper ſhould he light; as ſmall- 
poſſet, or water-gruel ſweetened with honey, and a 
little toaſted bread in it. If honey ſhould: diſagree- 


with the ſtomach, the gruel may be ſweetened wick 


treacle or coarſe ſugar; and ſharpened with the 


tomed to generous : liquors. may take wine-whey 


inſtead of gruel, which may be ſweetened as above. 


The patient ought to lie longer than uſual a-bed,- 


and to encourage a gentle ſweat, which is eaſily 
brought on towards morning, by drinking tea, or 


any kind of warm diluting liquor. I have often 
known this practice carry off a cold in one day, 


which in all probability, had it been neglected, 
would have coſt the patient his life, or have con- 
fined him for ſome months. Would people ſacri- 
fice a little time to caſe and warmth, and practiſe 
a moderate degree of abſtinence when the firſt 
ſymptoms of a cold appear, we have reaſon to be- 


lieve, that moſt of the bad effects which flow from. 


an obſtruted perſpiration might be prevented. 
But, after the diſeaſe has gathered ſtrength. by de- 
lay, all attempts to remove it often prove vain. A 
pleuriſy, a peripneumony, or à fatal conſumption, 


of the lungs, are the common effects of colds which 


have either been totally neglected or treated impro-, 
RF Gor, 42S 
Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. 
But this, to ſay no worſe of it, is a very hazardous 
experiment. No doubt it may ſometimes ſucceed, 
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cold, ſhuts 
great quantities of warm liquor, it may occaſion 


| per regimen of the diet, 
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by ſuddenly nee the perſpiration; but when 
there is any degree of inflammation, which is fre- 
quently the caſe, ſtrong liquors, inſtead of remov- 
ing the malady, will increaſe it. By this means a 


common cold may be converted into an inflam- 


matory fever. | DOT ES | 

When thoſe who labour for their daily bread 
have the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot 
afford to loſe a day or two, in order to keep them- 
ſelves warm, and take a little medicine; by which 
means the diſorder is often ſo aggravated as to con 


fine them for a long time, or even to render them 


ever after unable to ſuſtain hard labour. But even 
ſuch of the labouring poor as can afford to take 
care of themſelves, are often too hardy to do it; 
they affect to deſpiſe colds, and as long as they can 
crawl about, ſcorn to be confined by what they 


call a common cold. Hence it is, that colds deſtroy 


ſach numbers of mankind. Like an enemy deſpiſed, 
they gather ſtrength from delay, till at length they 
become invincible, We often ſee this verified in 
travellers, who, rather than loſe a day in the proſe- 
cution of their buſineſs, throw away their lives by 
purſuing their journey, even in the ſevereſt wea- 
ther, with this diſeaſe upon them. | x 
It is certain, however, that colds may be too 

much indulged. When a perſon, for every ſlight 

Fimfelf up in a warm room, and drinks 


ſuch a general relaxation of the ſolids as will not be 
eaſily removed. It will therefore be proper, when 
the diſeaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, to 
join to the regimen mentioned above gentle exer- 
ciſe; as walking, riding on horſeback, or in a car- 


riage, &c. An obſtinate cold, which no medicine 


can remove, will yield to gentle exerciſe and a pro- ' 
( 4. To's 3 We” 6... 


TRY. 


Bathing 
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Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a 
great tendency to reſtore the perſpiration. But care 
muſt be taken that the water be not too warm, 
otherwiſe it will do hurt. It ſhould never be much 
warmer than the blood, and the patient ſhould go 
immediately to bed after uſing it. Bathing the feet 
in warm water, lying in bed, and drinking warm 
water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will: ſooner 
take off a ſpaſm, and reſtore the perſpiration, than 
all the hot ſudorific medicines in the world, This 
is all that is neceſſary for removing a common cold; 
and if this courſe be taken at the beginning, it 
will ſeldom fail. „ ee nn Ro 

But when the ſymptoms do not yield to abſti- 
nence, warmth, and diluting liquors, there is rea- 
ſon to fear the approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as 
an inflammation of the breaſt, an ardent fever, or 
the like. If the pulſe therefore be hard and fre- 
quent, the ſkin hot and dry, and the patient com- 
plains of his head or breaſt, it will be neceſſary to 
bleed, and to give the cooling powders recom- 
mended in the ſcarlet fever every three or four 
hours, till they give a ſtool. RA i 
It will likewife be proper to put a bliſtering- 
Plaſter on the back, to give two table-ſpoonfuls of 
the ſaline mixture every two hours, and in ſhort to 
treat the patient in all reſpects as for a ſlight fever, 
I have often ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the 
beginning, remove the complaint in two or three 
days, when the patient had all the ſymproms of an 
approaching ardent fever, or an inflammation of 
the breaſt, 51 8 1 8 
The chief ſecret of preventing colds lies in avoid- 
ing, as far as poſſible, all extremes either of heat 
or cold, and in taking care, when the body is 
heated, to let it cool gradually. Theſe and other 
circumſtances relating to this important ſubject, 
8 7 | are 
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are ſo fully treated of under the article Obftrufted 
Perſpiration, that it is needleſs der to pc the 
canſileion of them. ; | a 117-90 11 
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A cough. is generally the effect of a cold, which 
has either been improperly treated, or entirely ne- 
glected. When, it proves obſtinate, there is al- 
ways reaſon to fear the conſequences, as this ſhews 
a weak ſtate of the lungs, and is often the forerun- 
ner of a conſumption. 

If the cough be violent, 5 the patient young 
and ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will 
be proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleed · 
ing rather prolongs the diſeaſe. Wheg the patient 
ſpits freely, bleeding is unneceſſary, and ſome- 
times hurtful, as it tends to leſſen that diſcharge. 
When the cough i is not attended with any degree 


ol fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp 
pectoral medicines are to be adminiſtered; as gum 


ammoniac, ſquills, &c. Two table - ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or 
four times a- day, more or Jeſs, according to the age 
and conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be 


given various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, the 


oxymel, or the ſy zrup, may be mixed with the ſame 


quantity of ſimple cinnamon-water, to which may 


be. added an ounce of common water and an ounce 
of balſamic ſyrup, Two table-ſpoonfuls of this 
mixture may be taken three or four times a-day. 

A ſyrup made of equal parts of lemon-zuice, 


honey, and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in 


this kind of cough. A table ſpoonful of it may be 


taken at pleaſure. 


But when the defluxion. is ſharp and thin, theſe 
medicines rather do hurt, lo this caſe gentle opiates, 
3 ' olls, 


4 oy 
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_ oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an 
infuſion of wild poppy: leaves, and marſh-mallow 
roots, or the flowers of colts- foot, may be taken 
frequently; or a tea- ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir 
may be put into the patient's drink twice a day. 
Fuller's Spaniſh infuſion is alſo a very proper medi- 
cine in this caſe, and may be taken in the-quantity.  ' 
of a tea-· cupful three or four times a day *. 5 

When a cough is occaſioned by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould 
keep ſome ſoft pectoral lozenges almoſt conſtantly 
in his mouth; as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, 
barley- ſugar, the common balſamic lozenges, Spa- 
niſh juice, &c. Theſe blunt the acrimony of the 
humours, and by taking off their ſtimulating quality, 
help to appeaſe the cough f. ES reel ; 

In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux -of 
humours upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, 
beſides expectorating medicines, to have recourſe to 
iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other drain. In this caſe I 
have often obſerved the moſt happy effects from a 
Burgundy- pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoul- 
ders. I have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt 
obſtinate coughs, in a great number of caſes, and 
in many different conſtitutions, without ever know= 
ing it fail to give relief, unleſs where there were 

evident ſigns of an ulcer in the lungs. r 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy- pitch 

may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, about 


See Appendix, Spaniſh Infufion. ng 85 
In a former edition of this book Ir recommended, for an ob- 
ſtinate tickling cough, an oily emulſion, made with the parego- 
ric elixir of the 3 Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the common 
alkaline ſpirit. I have fince been told by ſeveral practitioners, 
that they found it to be an excellent medicine in this diſorder} 
and every way deſerving of the character which I had given it. 
Where this elixir is not kept, its place may be ſupplied by adding 
to the common oily emulſion, an adequate proportion” of the 
Thebaic tincture, or liquid laudanym. i en 0 
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the ſize of the hand; and laid between the ſhoulder. 
dlades. It may be taken off and wiped every three 
or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fort- 
night or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and 
ſimple medicine, and conſequently apt to be deſpiſ- 
et; but we will venture to affirm, that the whole 
materia medica does not afford an application more 
efficacious in almoſt every kind of cough. It has 
not indeed always an immediate effect; but, if kept 
on for ſome time, it will ſucceed where moſt other 
medicines fail. ded a 3 
The only inconveniency attending this plaſter is 
the itching which it occaſions; but ſurely this may 
be diſpenſed with, conſidering the advantage which 
the patient may expect to reap from the application; 
beſides, when the itching becomes very uneaſy, 
the plaſter may be taken off, and the part rubbed 
with a dry cloth, or waſhed with a little warm milk 
and water. Some caution indeed is neceflary in diſ- 
— the uſe of ſuch a plaſter; this however 
may be ſafely done by making it ſmaller by de- 
rees, and at length quitting it altogether in a warm 
— „ | | WY | 
But coughs proceed from many other cauſes be- 
ſides defluxions upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the 
cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. 
Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulneſs and 
debility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucilages, 
and all kinds of balſamic medicines do hurt. The 
ftomach cough may be known from one that is owing 
to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter 
the patient coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws 


X Some complain that the pitch plaſter adheres too faſt, while 
others find difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from 
the different kinds of pitch made uſe of, and likewiſe from 
the manner of making it. I generally find it anſwer beſt when 
mixed with a little bees-wax, and ſpread as cool as poſſible. 
The clear, hard, tranſparent pitch anſwers the purpoſe beſt, 


n 
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In his breath fully ; but in the former that does not 
happen. +70 5 8 
The cure of this cough depends chiefly upon 
cleanſing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; for which 
purpoſe gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moſt 
Proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the ſacred” 
tincture, as it is called, may be taken for a confider-" 
able time in the doſe of one or two table - ſpoonfuls 
twice a-day, or as often as it is found neceſſary, to 
keep the body gently open. People may make this 
tincture themſelves, by infuſing an ounce of biera 
picra® in an Engliſh pint of white wine, letting it 


: 


ſtand a few days, and then ſtraining it. 
In covghs which proceed from a debility of the 
ſtomach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe of conſider- 


able ſervice. It may either be chewed, taken in 


powder, or made into a tincture along with other 
ſtomachic bitters. Eo RDNA a ons 
A nervous cough can only be removed by change 
of air and proper exerciſe; to which may be added 
the uſe of gentle opiates. Inſtead of the ſapona- 
ceous pill, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only 
opium diſguiſed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five drops of liquid laudanum, more or leſs, as cir- 
cumſtances require, may be taken at bed-time, or 
when the cough is moſt troubleſome. Immerſin 
the feet and hands in warm water will often appeaſe 
the violence of a nervous cough. e 
When a cough is only the ſymptom of ſome other 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it with! 
out firſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds. 
Thus when a cough is occaſioned by teetbing, keep- 
ing the body open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever 
facilirates the cutting of the teeth, likewiſe appeaſes 
the cough, In like manner, when worms occaſion 
a cough, ſuch medicines as remove theſe vermin 


 *  ® See Appendix, Eura Frs. 
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will generally cure the cough; as bitter purgatives, 
olly clyſters, and ſuch like. | 
Women, during the laſt months of pregnancy, 
are often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is 
generally relieved by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. They ought to avoid all flatu- 
lent food, and to wear a looſe eaſy dreſs. bs 
A cough is not only a ſymptom, but is often like- 
wile the fore-runner of diſeaſes. Thus, the gout is 
frequently uſhered in by a very troubleſome cough, 
which affects the patient for ſome days before the 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally re- 
moved by a paroxyſm of the gout, which ſhould. 
therefore be promoted, by keeping the extremities 
warm, drinking warm liquors, and bathing the 
feet and legs frequently en water. 
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This cough ſeldom affects adults, but proves often 
fatal to children. Such children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholeſome air, and have 
too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, 
and generally ſuffer moſt from it. 6 
The chin-cough is ſo well known, even to nurſes, 
that a deſcription of it is unneceſſary, Whätever 
hurts the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiration, or 
relaxes the ſolids, diſpoſes to this diſeaſe: conſe- 
"quently its cure muſt depend upon cleanſing and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, and 
at the ſame time promoting perſpiration and the 
different ſecretions. . nme 2,0 ro 
I Thediet muſt be light, and of eaſy digeſtion; for 
children, good bread made into pap or pudding, 
chicken-broth, with other light ſpoon-meats, are 
proper; but thoſe who are farther advanced may be 
allowed ſago-gruel, and if the fever be not * = 
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10 ok CHINUCO UGH, {© 285 
little boiled chicken, or other white meats. The 
drink may be hyſſop, or penny royal rea, ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar- candy, ſmall wine- Whey; or, 

if the patient be weak, he may ſometimes be allowed 
a little negus. R&I! 423 1 5:16 TIT 2 FH, © 
One of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air. This often removes the 
malady, even when the change ſeems to be from u 
purer to a leſs wholeſome air. This may in fome 
meaſure depend on the patient's being removet 
from the place where the infection prevails . Moaſt 
of the diſcaton of children are infectious; nor is it 
at all uncommon to find the chin-eough prevailing 
in one town or village, when another,” at a very 
ſmall diſtance, is quite free from it. But whatever 
be the cauſe, we are ſure of the fact. No time 
ought therefore to be loſt in removing the patient 
at ſome diſtance from the place where he caught 
the diſeaſe, and, if poſſible, into a more pure and 
re Sol 3agou tran anohnetw] 
When the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient 
is in danger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he 
ought to be bled, eſpecially if there be à fever with 
a hard full pulſe. But as the chief intention of 
bleeding is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, 
and to render it more ſafe to:give vomits, it will ſel- 
dom be neceſſary to repeat the operation; yet if 
there are ſymptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, 
a ſecond or even a third bleeding may be requiſite. 
It is generally reckoned a favourable ſymptom 
when a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit. 
This cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves the 


bs. 
* 
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* Some think the air ought not to be changed till the diſcaſe 
is on the decline; but there ſeems to be no ſufficient reaſon for 
this opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a 
change of air at all periods of the diſeaſe. It is not ſufficient to 
take the patient out daily in a carriage. This ſeldom anſwers 
any good purpoſe ;. but often does hurt, by giving him cold. 
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neh- It will therefore be proper to promote this 
diſcharge, either by ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha, or 
WR ens Julep recommended in the Ae 


It i is very difficult to make thildres dra ur A 
vomit. I have often ſeen them happily deceived, 
2 — a ſcruple or half a drachm of the der 

pecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Engliſn 

— wo e boiling water, If this be- diſguiſed with a 
— of milk and a little ſugar, they will ima- 

ne it. tea, and drink it very greedily. A ſmall 

Ten cupful of this may be given every quarter of 
an hour, or rather every ten minutes, till it ope- 
rates. When the child begins to puke, there will 
be no occaſion for drinking any more, as the water 

already on the ſtomach will be ſufficient; 1 

Vomits not only: cleanſe the ſtomach, which in 
this diſeaſe is generally loaded with viſcid phlegm, 
but they likewiſe pramote the perſpiration and other 
ſecretions, and ought therefore to be repeated a&- 
cording to the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe; They 
mould not however be ſtrong; gentle vomics fre- 
quently repeated are both leis dangerous, and _ 
beneficial than ſtrong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The 
beſt medicines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its 
preparations, as the . tincture, &c. Of cheſe 
atea-ſpoonful or two may be given to an infant twice 
or thrice a- day, as there is occaſion. To ſuch as 
are farther advanced, the doſe muſt be propor- 
tionally increaſed, and repeated till it has the de- 
fired elbe. Thoſe who cannot be brought to take 

the bitter tincture, may have an infuſion of ſenna 
and prunes, ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, 
or honey ; or a few grains of rhubarb mixed with 
A tea-ſpoonful or two of ſyrup, or currant t Jelly, 

-»0: C88 Appendix, Vomiting 72 
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ſo, as to diſguiſe the caſte, Moſt, children are fond 
of ſyrups and jellies, and ſeldom refuſe even a 

difagreeable medicine when mixed with them. 
; ' HE people believe that olys pectoral, and 
balſamic medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues for the 
cure of the chin-cough, and accordingly . exhibit 
them plentifully to patients of every age and con- 
ſtitution, without conſidering that every thing of 
this nature muſt load the ſtomach, hurt the di- 
geſtion, and of courſe aggravate the diſorder *. 
The millepedes, or woodlice, are | greatly recom- 
mended for the cure of a chin-cough. Thoſe 
who chuſe to make uſe of theſe inſects, may inſuſe 
two ounces of them bruiſed in an Engliſh piat e 
ſmall white-wine for one night. Afterwards 
liquor may be ſtrained through a cloth, and a table- 
ſpoonful of it given to the patient three or ſour 
Egg c erent aorta 
Opiates are ſometimes neceſſary to allay the vio- 
lence of the cough. For this purpoſe a little of the 
ſyrup of poppies, or fave, ſix, or ſeven drops of 
Iaudanum, according to the age of the patient, may 
be taken in a cup ot hyſſop or penny-royal- tea, an 


d 
repeated occaſionally f. 1 


The garlic ointment is a well-known, remedy in 
| North-Britain for the chin-cough,., It is made by 
beating in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity 
of hogs lard. With this the ſoles of the feet may 


* Dr. Dur lait ſays, he has ſeen many good effects ow 
the kermes mineral in this complaint, the-cough being fre. 
quently alleviated even by the firſt doſe. The doſe for a child of 
one year old, is a quarter of a grain diſſolved in a cup of 
liquid, repeated two or three times a-: day. For a child of two 
years the doſe is half u grain; and the quantity muſt be thus in- 
creaſed in proportion to the age of the patient. e as 
+ Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordi- 
. nary remedy in the hooping-cough ; but ſo far as I have been 

able to obſerve, it is no way ſuperior to opium, which, when pro- 
rly adminiſtered, will often relieve ſome of the moſt trouble- 
2 ſymptoms of this diſorder. | A 
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be rubbed twice or thrice a-day but the beſt me- 
thod is to ſpread it upon a rag, and apply it in the 
form of plaſter. It ſhould” be renewed every night 
and morning at leaſt, as the garlic ſoon loſes its 
virtue. This is an exceeding good medicine both 
in the chin- cough, and in moſt other coughs of an 
obſtinate nature. It ought not however to be uſed 


when the patient is very hot or feveriſh, leſt it 


Hhovld incteaſe theſe ſymptoms. 

The feet ſhould: be bathed once every two or 
three” days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy- 
2 plaſter kept conſtantly between the ſhoulders. 

when the diſeaſe proves very violent, it will 


be neceſſary, inſtead of it, to apply a bliſtering- 


Plaſter,” and to keep the? Part open for ſome time 
with iſſue-ointment. 

When the diſeaſe is oroforkivl; a the patent 
is free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other 
bitters, are the moſt proper medicines. The bark 
may either be taken in ſubſtance, or in a decoction 


or infuſion, as is moſt agreeable. | For a child, ten, 
_ fifteen; or twenty grains; according to the ape of 


the patient, may be grven three or four times a-day. 
For an adult, half a drachm or two ſcruples will 
be proper. Some give the extract of the bark with 
cantharides; but to manage this requires a con- 
fiderable attention. It is more ſafe to give a few 
grains of caſtor along with the bark. A child of 
fix or ſeven years of age may take ſeven or eight 
grains of caſtor, with fifteen grains of powdered 
bark, for a doſe, This may be made into a mix- 
ture with two or three ounces of any ſimple diſtilled 
water, and a little ſyrup, and taken wife or las 
mo a-day. | rites: 
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INFLAMMATION OF T HE STOMACH, 
| AND OTHER VISCERA. 


| 4 LL. inflammations of the bowels.are dangerous, 
* and require the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance; as they 
frequently end in a ſuppuration,. and ſometimes/in 
a mortification, which is certain death. 
CAUSES.——An inflammation of the ſtomach 
may proceed from any of the cauſes which produce 
an inflammatory fever; as cold liquor drank while 
the body is warm, obſtructed: perſpiration, or the 
ſudden ſtriking in of any eruption. It may like- 
wiſe proceed from the acrimony of the bile, or from 
acrid and ſtimulating ſubſtances taken into the ſto- 
mach; as ſtrong vomits or purges, corroſive poiſons, 
and ſuch like. When the gout has been repelled 
from the extremities, either by cold or improper 
applications, it often occaſions an inflammation of 
the ſtomach. Hard or indigeſtible ſubſtances taken 
into the ſtomach, as bones, the ſtones of fruit, &c. 
may likewiſe have that effect. 
 SYMPTOMS,—Ilr is attended. with a fixed 
pain and burning heat in the ſtomach; great reſt 
Jedneſs and anxiety; a ſmall; quick, and hard pulſe; 
vomiting, or, at leaſt, a nauſen and ſickneſs; en- 
ceſſive thirſt; coldnale of the extremities ; Fol 
culty of breathing; cold clammy ſweats; and 
ſometimes convulſions and fainting fits. The ſto- 
mach is ſwelled, and often feels hard to the touch. 
One ol the moſt. certain ſigns of this diſeaſe is the 
ſenſe of pain, which 175 patient feels upon taking 
any 
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290 INFLAMMATION of tbe STOMACH, &c. 


any kind of food or drink, eſpecially if it be either 
too hot or too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or 
drinks, is extremely reſtleſs, has a hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulſe, and frequent fainting fits, the 
danger is very great. 


REGIM EN. All acrimonious, heating, and 


ürritating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. 


The weakneſs of the patient may deceive the by- 
ſtanders, and induce them to give him wines, ſpi- 
rits, or other cordials; but theſe never fail to in- 
creaſe the diſeaſe, and often occafion ſudden death. 
The inclination to vomit may likewiſe impoſe on 
the attendants, and make them think a vomit ne- 
ceſſary; but that too is almoſt certain death. a 
The food muſt be light, thin, cool, and eaſy of 
digeſtion, It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, 


and ſhould neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thin 


gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted 
bread diflolved in | boiling water, or very weak 

chicken broth, are the moſt proper. The drink 
ſhould be clear whey, barley-water, water in which 


toaſted bread has been boiled, or decoctions of 
emollient vegetables; as liquorice and marſh-mal- 
low roots, ſarſaparilla, &c. 


MEDICINE.— Bleeding in this diſeaſe is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and is almoſt the only thing that 


can be depended on. When the diſeaſe proves 


obſtinate, it will often be proper to repeat this ope- 
ration ſeveral times, nor muſt the low ſtate of the 
pulſe deter us from doing ſo. The pulſe indeed 
generally riſes upon bleeding, and as Jong as that 
is the caſe, the operation is ſafe. 
Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, or 
a decoftion of emollient vegetables, are likewiſe 
beneficial, Flannel cloths dipped in theſe muſt be 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, and removed 


too 


INFLAMMATION ef the INTESTINES. 291 
too warm, nor be ſuffered to continue till they be- 
come quite cold, as either of theſe extremities 

would aggravate the diſeaſe. | 

The feet and legs ought likewiſe to be tow 
quently bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks 
or poultices may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. 
The warm bath, if it can be conveniently uſed, 
will be of great ſervice. 

In this, and all other 1 of the bowels; 
an epiſpaſtic, or bliſtering-plaſter, applied over the 
art affected, is one of the beſt remedies I know. 
have often uſed it, and do not recolle& one in- 
ſtance wherein it, did not give relief to the pa- 
tient. 
The only internal medicines which we ſhall ven- 
ture to recommend in this diſeaſe; are mild clyſters. 
Theſe may be made of warm water, or thin water- 
gruel; and if the patient is coſtive, a little ſweer 
oil, honey, or manna, may be added. Clyſters 
anſwer the purpoſe of an internal fomentation, 
while they keep the body open, and at the ſame 


time nouriſh the patient, who is often in this diſ-- 


_ eaſe unable to retain any food upon his ſtomach. 


For theſe reaſons they muſt not be neglected, as 


the n s life may depend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 


This is one of the moſt painful and dangerous 
diſeaſes - that mankind is liable to. It generally 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes as the inflammation 
of the ſtomach; to which may be added coſtive- 
neſs, worms, eating unripe fruits, or great quan- 
tities of nuts, drinking hard windy malt liquors, 
as ſtale bottled beer or ale, ſour wine, cyder, &c. 


It may likewiſe be occaſioned by a rupture, by 


ſcirrhous tumours of the inteſtines, or by their op- 
poſite ſides growing together. 
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292 INFLAMMATION of the INTESTINES. 
The inflammation of the inteſtines is denomi- 


nated Hiac paſſion, Enteritis, &c. according to the 


name of the parts affected. The treatment how- 
ever is nearly the ſame whatever part of the inteſ- 
tinal canal be the ſeat of the diſeaſe; we ſhall there- 
fore omit theſe ny leſt they enn per- 
plex the reader. 

The ſymptoms here are nearly the fame as in the 


foregoing diſeaſe; only the pain, if poſſible, is 


more acute, and is fituated lower. The vomiting 
is likewiſe more violent, and fometimes even the 
excrements, together with the clyſters and ſuppoſi- 


; tories, are diſcharged by the mouth. The patient 
is continually belching up wind, and has ofren an 


obſtruction of his urine. 
While the pain ſhifts, and the vomiting only 
returns at certain intervals, and while the clyſters 


paſs downwards, there is ground to hope; but when 
the clyſters and faces are vomited, and the patient 


is exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulſe, a 
pale countenance, and a diſagreeable or ſtinking 


breath, there is great reaſon to fear that the conſe- 


quences will prove fatal. Clammy ſweats, black 
fœtid ſtools, with a ſmall intermitting pulſe, and a 
total ceſſation of pain, are ſigns of a mortification 


already begun, and of approaching death. 


REGIMEN. ——Fhe regimen: in this diſeaſe i is : 


in general the fame as in an inflammation of the 


ſtomach. The patient muſt be kept quiet, avoiĩd- 
ing cold, and all violent paſſions of the mind. 
His food ought to be very light, and given in ſmall 
quantities; his drink weak and diluting; as ae 

wary, barley-water, and ſuch like, - -—- 
MEDICINE. — Bleeding in this, as well as 
in the inflammation of the ſtomach, is of the greateſt 
importance. It ſhould be rformed as ſoon as the 
' ſymptoms: appear, ans muſt 8 e according 
10 
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to the ſtrength of the Parent and the violence of 
the dia ee 

A bliſtering plaſter | is here likewiſe to be wpplic? 
immediately over the part where the moſt violent 
pain is. This not only relieves the pain of the 
bowels, but even clyſters and purgative medicines, 
which” before had no effect, will operate when the = 
bliſter begins to riſe, . 

Fomentations and laxative clyſters ue by ho 
means to be omitted. The patient's ſeet and legs 
ſhould frequently be bathed in warm water; arid 
eloths dipped in it applied to his belly. Bladders 
filled with warm water may likewiſe be applied to 
the region of the navel, and warm bricks, or bottles 
filled with warm water, to the ſoles of the feet! 
The clyſters may be made of barley-water or thin 
gruel with ſalt, and ſoftened with ſweet oil or freſh 
butter. Theſe may be adminiſtered every two or 
three hours, of oltener, if vo PRE continues 
coſtive. 

If the diſenſe does not yield: to clyſters and 60 
mentations, recourſe muſt be had to pretty ſtrong 
purgatives; but as theſe, by mritating the bowels, 
often increaſe their contraction, and by that means 
fruſtrate their own intention, it will be | neceſſary 
to join them with opiates; which, by allaying the 
pain, and relaxing the ſpaſmodic contractions: of 
the guts, greatly aſſiſt the qperation of e wg 
in this caſe, * 

What anſwers. the purpoſe of opening the body 
very well, is a ſolution of the bitter purging falts. 
Two ounces of thefe may be diffolved in an Eng- 
liſh pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a teacup- 
ful of it taken every half hour till it operates. At 
the ſame time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops 
of laudanum may be given in a glaſs of pepper- 
mine or fimple cinnamon- water, to appeaſe the ir- 
pms and PETER the vomiting, K 
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294 INFLAMMATION of the INTESTINES, 


Acids have often a very happy effect in ſtaying 
the vomiting, and appeaſing the other violent ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe. It will therefore be of ae to 
Marpen the patient 8 drink with cream of tartar, 
juice of lemon; or, when theſe cannot be ob · 
rained, with vinegar. | 

But it often happens that no liquid whateves will 
ſtay on the ſtomach. In this caſe the patient muſt 
take purging pills. I have generally found the 
following anſwer very well: Take galap in powder, 
and vitriolated tartar, of each half a drachm, opium 

one grain, Caſtile ſoap as much as will make the 
maſs fit for pills. Theſe muſt be taken at one 
doſe, and if they do not operate in a few hours, 
the doſe may be repeated. 

If a ſtool cannot be procured by any of the above 
means, it will be neceſſary to immerſe the patient 
in warm water vp to the breaſt, I have often ſeen 
this ſucceed when other means. had been tried in 
| vain, The patient muſt continue in the water as 

long as he can eaſily bear it without fainting, and 
if one immerſion has not the deſired effect, it may 
be repeated as ſoon as the patient's ſtrength and 
ſpirits are recruited. It is more ſafe for him to go 
frequently into the bath, than to continue too long 
at a time; and it 1s often neceſſary to repeat it ſe- 
yeral times before it has the defired effect. 

It has ſometimes happened, after all other means 
of procuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpoſe, 
| that this was brought about by immerſing the pa- 
tient's lower extremities in cold water, or makin 
him walk upon a wet payement, and daſhing his 
legs and thighs with the cold water. This method, 
when others fail, at leaſt merits a trial. It is in- 
deed attended with ſome danger; but a doubtful 
rechedy i is better than none. 

In deſperate caſes it is common to give quickſil- 
ver. On may be _ to the quantity of ſeveral 

. IP e 
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ounces, or even a pound, but ſhould not exceed 
that. When there is reaſon to ſuſpect a mortiſi- 
cation of the guts, this medicine ought not to be 
tried. In that caſe it cannot cure the patient, and 
will only haſten his death. But when the obſtruc- 
tion is occaſioned by any cauſe that can be removed 
by force, quickſilver is not only a proper medi- 
Cine, but the beſt that can be adminiſtered, as it 
is the fitteſt body we know for making its way 
through the inteftinal canal. 92 
If the diſeaſe proceed from a rupture, the patient 
mult be laid with his head very low, and the in- 
teſtines returned by gentle preſſure with the hand; 
If this, with fomentations and clyſters, ſhould not 
ſucceed, recourſe muſt be had to a ſurgical ope-. 
ration, which may give the patient relief. 7 
Such as would avoid his excruciating and dan- 
gerous diſeaſe, muſt take care never to be too long 
without a ſtool. Some who haye died of it have 
had ſeveral pounds of hard dry fzces taken out of 
their guts. They ſhould likewiſe beware of eating 
too freely of ſour or unripe fruits, or drinking 
ſtale windy liquors, &c. I have known it brought 
oa by living too much on, baked fruits, which are 
ſeldom good. It likewiſe proceeds frequently from 
wer for. by wet Lats Ac, but en from 
wet feet. 


, * 


OF T H RE 0 1 


The colic has a great reſemblance to the two pre- | 
_ diſeaſes, both in irs ſymptoms and. method 
of cure. It is generally ee with coſtiveneſs 


» * When quickſilver i is given in too large quantities, it defeats 
its own intention, as it pulls down the bottom of the ſtomach, 
which prevents it getting over the Pylorus. In this caſe the pa- 

tient ſhould be hung up by the heels, in order that the quickſil- 
ver may be diſcharged, by his mouth, 5 


TA * een 


IF rar ere 

and e lt of the bowels; and requires di- 

luting diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c. 
Colics are variouſly denominated according to 

their cauſes, as the flatulent, the bilious, the byſteric, 

the nervous, &c. As each of theſe requires à par- 

ticular method of treatment, we ſhall point out 


their moſt general ſymptoms, and the means to obe 


uſed for their relief. | 
The Fatulent; or ee eokke, is (generally oeca- 
ſioned by an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meats 
of hard digeſtion, windy vegetables, fermenting 
liquors; and ſuch like. Tt may likewiſe proceed 
from an obſtructed perſpiration, or catching cold. 
Delicate people, whoſe "digeſtive powers are weak, 


are moſt liable to this kind of colic. 


The flatulent colic may either affect the ſotnack 
or inteſtines. It is attended with a painful ſtretch- 


ing of the affected part. The patient feels a 


i 


rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by 


_ a diſcharge of wind, either upwards or downwards, 


The pain is feldom confined to any particular part, 
as the vapour wanders from one diviſion of the 


N bowels to another till it finds a vent. 


When'the diſeaſe proceeds from windy Hier; 
green fruit, four herbs; or the like, the beſt medi- 


cine on the firſt- appearance of the ſymptoms is a 


dram of brandy, gin, or any good ſpirits. The 
patient ſhould likewiſe fit with his feet upon a warm 


hearth- ſtone, or apply warm bricks to them; and 


warm cloths may be applied to his flomach and 
bowels. 

Thbis is the only colic wherein ardent ſpirits, ſpi- 
ceries, or any thing of a hot nature, may be ven- 
tured upon. Nor indeed are they to be uſed here 
unleſs at the very beginning, before any ſymptoms 
of inflammation appear. We have reaſon. to be- 
tieve, that a colie occaſioned by wind or flatulent 
food might always be cured by ſpirits and warm li- 

quors, 


* 


- 
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quors, if they were taken immediately upon per- 
ceiving the firſt unealineſs; but when the pain has 
continued for a conſiderable time, and there is rea- 
ſon to fear an inflammation of the bowels is al- 
ready begun, all hot things are to be avoided as 
poiſon, and the patient is tõ be treated in the ſame” 
manner as for the inflammation of the inteſtines. 
Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &., oc- 
caſion colics in ſome particular conſtitutions. 
have generally found the beſt method of dure ſor 
theſe was to drink plentifully of ſmall diluting li- 
quors, as water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, water with 
toaſted bread ſoaked in it, ze t. 
* Colics' which proceed from exceſs and indi- 
geſtion generally cure themſelves, by occalioning - 
vomiting or purging. Theſe diſcharges are by no 
means to be ſtopped, but promoted by drinking 
plentifully of warm water, or weak poſſet. WH 
their violence is over, the patient may take a doſe. 
of ghubarb, or any other gentle purge," to carry off 
the dregs of His dobayelit” = wan NES 30 

Colics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or eateh- 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the begin- 
ning, by bathing the feet and legs in warm water, 
and drinking ſuch warm diluting: hquors' as will 
promote the perſpiration, as weak wine-whey, or 
water-gruel, with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. in 
it | een. ae, SETS 3 


Thoſe flatulent colies, which prevail ſo much 
2 country people, might generally be pre- 
vented were they careful to change their clothes 
when they get wet. They ought likewiſe to take a 
dram, or to drink ſome warm liquor after eating 
any kind of green traſh.” We do not mean to 
recommend the practice of dram-drinking, but in 
this caſe ardent ſpirits prove a real medicine, and 
indeed the beſt that can be adminiſtered. ' A glaſs 
of good pepper-mint water will have 9 the 
N : 1ame 
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Ia the bilious. colic the vomiting is often very 
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ſame effect as a glaſs of brandy, and in ſome caſes ig 


rather to be preferred, ' _ 


The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains | 
about the region of the navel. The patient com- 
plains of great thirſt, and is generally coſtive. He 


vomits a hot, bitter, yellow- coloured bile, which 
being diſcharged, ſeems to afford ſome relief, but is 


quickly followed by the ſame violent pain as before. 


As the diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vomit 


ſometimes increaſes ſo as to become almoſt conti- 
nual, and the proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo 
far perverted, that there are all the ſymptoms of 
an impending iliac paſſion. Sg FOR Oe 3 
If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe 
full and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
which clyſters may be adminiſtered. Clear whey or 
gruel, ſharpened with the juice of lemon, or cream 
of tartar, muſt be drank. freely. Small chicken- 
broth, with a little manna diſſolved in it, or a ſlight 
decoction of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper, 
or any other thin, acid, opening liquor. 


— 


Beſides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be 


neceſſary to foment the belly with cloths dipped in 


warm water, and if this ſhould not ſucceed, the 


patient muſt be immerſed up to the breaſt in warm 


difficult to reſtrain. When this happens, the patient 


may drink a decoction of toaſted bread, or an infu- 


ſion of garden - mint in boiling water. Should theſe 
not have the deſired effect, the ſaline draught, with 
a few drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and 


repeated according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 


A ſmall quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread in 


form of a cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the 


ſtomach. Clyſters, with a proper quantity of Venice 
treacle or liquid laudanum in them, may likewiſe 


be frequently adminiſtered. : 
8 2 Such 
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Such as are liable to frequent returns of the hi- 
lious colic ſhould uſe fleſh ſparingly, and live chiefly 
upon a light vegetable diet. They, ſhould likewiſe 
take frequently a doſe of cream of tartar with tama- 
rinds, or any other cool acid pur ge. 
The byferic colic bears a great reſemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the 
region of the ſtomach, vomiting, &c. But what 
the patient vomits in this caſe is commonly of a 
greeniſh colour. There is a great ſinking of the 
ſpirits, with dejection of mind and difficulty of 
breathing, which are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of 
this diſorder. Sometimes it is accompanied with 


the jaundice, but this generally goes off of its own + - 


accord in a few days. 127 25 1 
In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purg- 
ing, vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that 
weakens the patient, or ſinks the ſpirits, is to be 
avoided. If however the vomiting ſhould prove 
violent, lukewarm water, or ſmall poſſet, may be 
drank to cleanſe the ſtomach. Afterwards the pa- 
tient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty - five drops 
of liquid laudanum in a glaſs of cinnamon water. 
This may be repeated every ten or twelve hours till 
the ſympioma bat. en $4 ines 
The patient may likewiſe take four or five of the 
ſœtid pills every ſix hours, and drink a cup of pen- 
ny- royal tea after them. If aſafœtida ſhould prove 
diſagreeable, which is ſometimes the caſe, a tea- 
ſpoonful of the tincture of caſtor in a cup of penny- 
royal tea, or thirty or forty drops of the balſam of 
Peru dropped upon a bit of loaf-ſugar, may be 
taken in its ſtead. The anti-hyſteric plaſter may 
alſo be uſed, which has often a good effect“. 
The nervous colic prevails among miners, ſmel- 
ters of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white 


ee Appendir, Anti-hyperic plate g 
| | | lead, : 
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lead, &c. It is very common in the cyder coun- 
ties of England, and is ſuppoſed to be octaſioned 
by the leaden veſſels uſed in preparing that liquor. 
It is likewiſe a deiuuene dtn the Weſt Indies, 
where it is termed the dry belly-acg eee 
No diſeaſe of the bowels is attended with more 
excruciating pain than this. Nor is it ſoon at an 
end. I have known it continue eight or ten days 
with very little intermiſſion, the body all the while 
continuing bound in ſpite of medicine, yet at length 
yield; and the patient recover“. It generally how- 
ever leaves the patient weak, and often ends in a 
| palſy. NE A <p 6 547 Ear 1 ih addy 
The general treatment of this diſeaſe is ſo nearly 
the ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflam- 
mation of the guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 
The body is to be opened by mild purgatives given 
in ſmall doſes, and frequently repeated, and their 
operation muſt be aſſiſted by ſoft oily clyſters, fo- 
mentations, &c. The caſtor oil is reckoned pecu- 
Harly proper in this diſeaſe. It may both be mixed 
with the clyſters and given by the mouth. Firs: 
The Barbadoes tar is ſaid to be an efficacious 
medicine in this complaint. It may be taken to the 
quantity of two drachms three times a day, or 
oftner if the ſtomach will bear it. This tar, mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſtrong rum, is likewiſe 
proper for rubbing the ſpine, in caſe any tingling, 
or other ſymptoms of a palſy, are felt. When the 
tar cannot be obtained, the back may be rubbed 
with ſtrong ſpirits, or a little oil of nutmegs or of 
As the ſmoke of tobacco thrown into the, bowels will often 
procure a ſtool when, all. other means have failed, an apparatus 


for this purpoſe ought to be kept by every ſurgeon. It may be 
| purchaſed at a ſmall expence, and will be of ſervice in ſeveral 


other caſes, as the recovery of drowned perſons, &c. It 
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If the patient remains weak and languid after 
this diſeaſe, he muſt take exerciſe on horſeback, 
and uſe an infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine. 
When the diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the Bath-waters - 
are found to be extremely proper. 
To avoid this kind of colic, people muſt ſhun all 
ſour fruits, acids, and auſtere liquors, &c. Thoſe 
who work in lead ought never to go to their buſi- 
neſs faſting, and their food ſhould be oily or fat. 
They may take a glaſs of ſallad oil, with a little 
brandy or rum every morning, but ſhould never 
take ſpirits alone. Liquid aliment 1s beſt for them; 
as fat broths, &c. but low living is bad. They 
ſhould frequently go a little out of the tainted air; 
and ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be coſtive. In 
the Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Guinea, it has 
been found of great uſe, for preventing this colic, -- 
to wear a piece of flannel round the waiſt, and to 
drink an infuſion of ginger by way of tea. | 
_ - Sundry other kinds of this diſeaſe might be men- 
tioned, but too many diſtinctions would tend only 
to perplex the reader. Thoſe already mentioned are 
the moſt material, and ſhould indeed be attended to, 
as their treatment is very different. But even per- 
ſons who are not in a condition to diſtinguiſh very 
accurately in theſe matters, may nevertheleſs be of 
great ſervice to patients in colics of every kind, by 
only obſerving the following general rules, viz. To 
bathe, the feer and legs in warm water; to apply 
bladders filled with warm water, or-cloths dipped 
in it, to the ſtomach and bowels; to make the 
patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous li- 
quors; and to give him an emollient clyſter every 
two or three hours. Should theſe not ſucceed, the 
patient ought to be immerſed in warm water. 
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CAUSES. T his diſeaſe may proceed from 
nan of thoſe cauſes which produce an inflammatory 
6 fever. 
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fever. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by wounds or 
bruiſes of the kidneys; ſmall ſtones or gravel lodg- 
ing within them; by ſtrong diuretic medicines; as 
ſpirits of turpentine, tincture of cantharides, &c. 
Violent motion, as hard riding or walking, eſpe- 
cially in hot weather, or whatever drives the blood 
too forcibly into the kidneys, may occaſion this 
malady. It may likewiſe proceed from lying too 
ſoft, too much on the back, involuntary contrac- 
tions, or ſpaſms, in the urinary veſſels, &c. 
SYMPTOMS.—— There is a ſharp pain about 
the region of the kidneys, with ſome degree of fe- 
ver, and a ſtupor or dull pain in the thigh of the 
affected ſide. The urine is at firſt clear, and after- 
wards of a reddiſh colour; but in the worſt kind of 
the diſeaſe it generally continues pale, is paſſed with 


difficulty, and commonly in ſmall 3 at a 


time. The patient feels great uneaſineſs when he 
endeavours to walk or fit upright. He lies with 
moſt eaſe on the affected ſide, and has generally a 
nauſea or vomiting, reſembling-that which happens 
in the colic. ' | | 

This diſeaſe however may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the colic by the pain being ſeated farther back, and 


by the difficulty of paſſing urine with which it is 


' conſtantly attended. 


REGIMEN.——Every thing of a heating or 
ſtimulating nature is to be avoided. The food muſt 


be thin and light; as panado, ſmall broths, with 


mild vegetables, and the like. Emollient and thin 


liquors muſt be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or 
balm- tea ſweetened with honey, decoctions of 
- marſh-mallow roots, with barley and liquorice, 


&c.. The patient, notwithſtanding the vomiting, 


muſt conſtantly keep ſipping ſmall quantities of 
theſe or other diluting liquors. Nothing ſo ſafely 
and certainly abates the inflammation, and expels 

the obſtructing cauſe, as copious dilution. The 


patient 
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patient muſt be kept eaſy, quiet, and free from 
cold, as long as any ſymptoms of inflammation re- 
men. 75: | 1 
MEDICINE.——Bleeding is generally neceſ- 
ſary, eſpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve 
ounces may be let from the arm or foot with a lan- 
cet, and if the pain and inflammation continue, the 
operation may be repeated in twenty-four hours, eſ- 
pecially if the patient be of a full habit.  Leeches 
may likewiſe be applied to the hazmorrhoidal veins, 
as à diſcharge from theſe will greatly relieve the pa- 
tient. a 
Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 
with it, muſt be applied as near as poſſible to the 
part affected, and renewed as they grow cool. I 
the bladders be filled with a decoction of mallows 
and camomile flowers, to which a little ſaffron 1s 
added, and mixed with about a third part of new 
milk, it will be ſtill more beneficial. | 
Egmollient clyſters ought frequently to be admi- 
niſtered; and if theſe do not open the body, a little 
ſalt and honey or manna may be added to them. 
The ſame courſe is to be followed where gravel or 
ſtone is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel 
or ſtone is ſeparated from the kidney, and lodges in 
the Ureter®, it will be proper, beſides the fomenta- 
tions, to rub the ſmall of the back with ſweet oil, 
and to give gentle diuretics; as juniper- water ſweet- 
ened with the ſyrup of marſh-mallows: a tea- 
ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, with a few 
drops of laudanum, may now and then be put in a 
cup of the patient's drink. He ought likewiſe to 
take exerciſe on horſeback, or in a carriage, if he 
be able to bear it. 1 1 8 


x 


The Ureters are two long and ſmall canals, one on each ſide, 
which carry the urine from the baſon of the kidneys to the blad- 
der. They are ſometimes obſtructed by ſmall ſtones or gravel 
falling down from the kidneys, and lodging in them. Wh 

85 : en 
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When the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh 
or eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor 
and heavineſs of the part, has frequent returns of 
chillneſs, ſhivering, &c. there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an 
abſceſs will enſue, J 
When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kidney, the patient muſt be 
careful to abſtain from all acrid, ſour, aud ſalted pro- 
viſions; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous 
herbs and fruits, together with the broth of young 
animals, made with barley, and common pot-herbs 
&c,. His drink may be whey, and butter-mil 

that is not ſour. The latter is by ſome reekoned 
a ſpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidneys. To an- 
ſwer this character, however, it mult be drank for a 
conſiderable time. Chalybeate waters have like- 
wiſe been found beneficial in this diſeaſe. This 
medicine is eaſily obtained, as it is found in every 
part of Great Britain. It muſt likewiſe be uſed for 
a conſiderable time, in order to produce any ſalu- 
J eee, eee 
Thoſe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- 
mation, or obſtructions of the kidneys, muſt abſtain 
from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound with tartar; 
and their food ought to be light, and of eaſy digeſ- 
tion. They ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and 
ſhould not lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER.. 
The inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a 

eat meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that.of the 
kidneys. It is known by an acute pain towards 
the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſſing 
urine, with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant in- 
elination to go to ftool, and a perpetual deſire to 


make water. ; | | 
| 3 This 


. 
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This diſeaſe muſt be treated on the Tame princi- 
ples as the one immediately preceding. The diet 


muſt be light and thin, and the drink of a ocz 


nature. Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, 


and in robuſt conſtirvtions it will often be neceſſaty 
do repeat it. The lower part of the belly ſhould be 
fomented with warm water, or a decoction of mild 
vegetables; and emollient clyſters ought frequently 
tobe admiaſtered, & r 
The patient ſfould abſtain from every thing chat 
is of a hor, acrid, and ſtimulating quality, and 


ſhould live entirely upon ſmall broths, grüels, r 


mild vegetables. 


# i 


A ſtoppage of urine may proceed from other | 
cauſes beſides an inflammation of the bladder; as a 


ſwelling of the hæmorrhoidal veins, hard fates 
lodged in.the:reFum; aſtone in the bladder; excre- 
ſcences in the urinary paſſages, a palſy of the bladz 
der, hyſteric affections, &c. Each of theſe requires 


a particular treatment, which does not fall under 
our preſent conſideration. | We ſhall only obſerve, 


that in all of them mild and gentle applications art 


the ſafeſt, as ſtrong diuretic medicines, or things 


of an irritating nature, generally increaſe the dan- 
ger. I have known fome perſons kill themſelves 
by introducing probes into the urinary paſſages, to 


remove, as they thought, ſomewhat that obſtructed 


the difcharge of urine; and others bring on a violent 
inflammation of the bladder, by uſing ſtrong diure- 
tics,” as oil of turpentine, &c. for that purpoſe. 


| INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. - 


The liver is leſs ſubje& to inflammation than moſt 


of the other viſcera, as in it the circulation is flow- ' 


er; but when, an inflammation. does happen, it is 


with difficulty removed, and often ends in a ſup- 
puration or ſ{cirrhus.. e 
„ „ CAUsEs. 


— — — —— — 
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_ CAUSES.—— Beſides the common cauſes of in- 
flammation, we may here reckon the following, viz. 
- exceſſive fatneſs, a ſchirrus of the liver itſelf, vio- 
lent fhocks from ſtrong vomits when the liver was 
before unſound; an aduſt- or atrabiliarian ſtate of 
the blood, any thing that ſuddenly cools the liver 
after it has been greatly heated, ſtones obſtructing 
the courſe of the bile, drinking ſtrong wines and 
ſpirituous liquors, uſing hot ſpicy aliment, obſti- 
nate hypochondriacal affections, cc. 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe is known by a 
Painful tenſion of the right ſide under the falſe ribs, 
attended with ſome degree of fever, a ſenſe of 
weight, or fulneſs of the part, difficulty of breath- 
ing, loathing of food, great thirſt, with a pale or 
yellowiſh colour of the ſkin and eyes. 

The ſymptoms here are various, according to the 
degree of inflammation, and likewiſe according tro 
the particular part of the liver where the inflamma- 
tion happens. Sometimes the pain is ſo inconſider- 
able, that an inflammation is not ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected ; but when it happens in the upper or convex 
part of the liver, the pain is more acute, the pulſe 
quicker, and the patient is often troubled with a 
dry cough; a hiccup, and a pain extending to the 
ſhoulder, with difficulty of lying on the left ſide, &c. 

This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the plcu- 
riſy by the pain being leſs violent, ſeated under the 
Falſe ribs, the pulſe not ſo hard, and by the difi- 
culty of lying on the left fide. It may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the hyſteric and hypochondriac diſor- 
ders by the degree of fever with which it is always 
attended, 5 a 3 

This diſeaſe, if properly treated, is ſeldom mor- 
tal. A conſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and ex- 
ceſſive thirſt, are bad ſymptoms. If it ends in a 
ſuppuration, and the matter cannot be diſcharged 
outwardly, the danger is great. When the ſcirrhus 
„ of 
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_ of: the: liver enſues, the patient, if he obſerves 4 
proper regimen, may nevertheleſs live a number of 
years tolerably eaſy; but if he indulge. in animal 
and ſtrong liquors, or take medicines of an 
acrid or irritating nature, the ſcirrhus will be con- 
2 into a cancer; which mult infallibly prove 
atal. 6 r ot 1 1 a 1 97 
- REGIMEN. —— The ſame regimen is to be ob- 
ſerved in this as in other inflammatory. diſorders... 
All hot things are to be carefully avoided, and cool 
diluting liquors, as whey, barley water, &c. drank- 
freely. The food mult be light and thin, and the 
body, as well as the mind; kept eaſy and quiet. 
MEDICINE. —— Bleeding is proper at the be- 
ginning of this diſeaſe, and it will often be neceſſary, 
even though the pulſe ſhould not feel hard, to repeat 
it. All violent purgatives are to be avoided; the 
body however muſt be kept gently open. A decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, with a little honey or manna, 
will anſwer this purpoſe very well. The ſide affect- 
ed muſt be fomented in the manner directed in the 
foregoing diſeaſes: Mild laxative clyſters ſhould 
be frequently adminiſtered; and, if the pain ſnould 
notwithſtanding continue violent, a bliſtering plaſ- 
ter may be applied over the part affected; 
Medicines which promote the ſecretion of urine . 
have a very good effect here. For this purpoſe half 1 
a drachm of purified nitre, or a tea- ſpoonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of | 1 
the patient's drink three or four times a-day. | 
When there is an inclination to ſweat, it ought * . 
to be promoted, but not by warm ſudorifics. The 
only thing to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of - il 
diluting liquors drank about the warmth of the hu- 1% 


man blood. Indeed the patient in this caſe, as well 1 
as in all other topical inflammations, ought to drinn 
nothing that is colder than the blood. 1 | 

| 45, Wat 8. 5 e Pd E SAI If | 
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If the ſtools ſhould be looſe, and even ſtreaked 
with: blood, no means muſt be uſed to ſtop them, 

- unleſs they be ſo frequent as to weaken the patient. 
Looſe ſtools w_ prove critical,” and Oo wy the 
diſeaſe. 5 

Aan abſcuſs or nat ume is ſormedd in the dine; 
all methods ſhould be tried to make it break and 
diſcharge itſelf outwardly, as fomentations, the ap- 
plication: of poultices, ripening: cataplaſms, &c. 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abſceſs comes 
away in the urine, and ſometimes it is diſcharged 
by ſtoo}, but theſe are efforts of Nature which no 
means can promote. When the abfceſs burſts into 

the cavity of the adomen at large, death muſt enſue; 
nor will the event be more favourable when the ab- 
ſceſs is opened by an inciſion, unleſs in cafes where 
the liver adheres to the peritoneum, fo as to form a 
bag ſot the matter, and prevent it from falling into 
the cavity of the abdomen; in which caſe opening 
the abſceſs by a ſufficiently Fuge incilion will es 
bably ſave the patient's life. 
If the diſorder, in ſpite of all endeavours to the . 
contrary, ſnould end in a ſcirrhus, the patient muſt. 
de careful to regulate his diet, &c. in ſuch a manner 
as not to aggravate the diſcaſe. He muſt not in- 
dulge in fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong liquors, or any highly 
ſeaſoned” or ſalted provilions bur ſhould;: for the- 
moſt part, live on mild vegetables, as fruits and 
roots; taking gentle exerciſe, and drinking whey, 
barley- water, or butter: milk. If he takes any thing 
ſtronger, it ſhould be fine mild ale, which is leſs 
heating than wines or ſpirits. | 
We ſhall take no notice of inflammations of the 
other viſcera. They muſt in general be treated upon 
the ſame principles as thofe already mentioned. 


+ 


* 1 3 a gentleman who = had nen abſceſſes of the 
liver opened, and is now a ſtrong 6 healthy man, though above 


_ eighty, 12280 of age. . 
| The | 


* 


and putrid acrimony of the bile; cold; food that | 
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The chief rule with reſpect to all of them, is to let 
blood, to avoid every thing that is ſtrong, or of a 
heating nature, to apply warm fomenratiogs to the 
part affected, and to caufe the patient to drink a 
ſufficient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 


1 
Fre 


CHAP. XXXI. 


— 


OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 


" EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
- STOMACH AND BOWELS. _ —- 


THE cholera morbus ĩs a violent purging and vo- 
1 miting, attended with gripes, ſickneſs, and a 
conſtant deſire to go to ſtool. It comes on ſud- 
denly, and is moſt common in autumn. There is 


hardly any diſeaſe that kills more quickly than 


this, when proper means are not uſed in due time 
for removing it. 


CAUSES. It is occaſioned by a redunidancy 


eaſily rurns rancid or ſour on the ſtomach ; as but- 
ter, bacon, ſweet-meats, cucumbers, melons: cher- 


tries, and other cold fruits“. It is ſometimes: the 


ſonous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach.. It may 


effect of ſtrong acrid purges or vomits, or of pol- 


likewiſe proceed from violent paſſions or affe ctions 
of the mind; as fear, anger, &c. 


SYMPTOMS. — It 5s generally preceded by a 


cardialgia, or heart: burn, ſour belchings, and fla- 


rulencies, with pain of the ſtomach and inteſtines; 


8 We been twice brought to the gates of death by this diſ- 


. ad. ng times it Was occaſioned by. eating rancid bacon.” 


2 


"4 * >" 


18 theſe ſucceed exceſſive vomiting, and purging. 
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of green, yellow, or blackiſh coloured bile,” with a 


diſtenſion of the ſtomach, and violent griping pains. 
There is likewiſe a great thirſt, with a very quick 
unequal pulſe, and often a fixed acute pain about 


the region of the navel. As the diſeaſe advances, 
the pulſe often ſinks fo low as to become quite im- 


perceptible, the extremities grow cold, or cramped, 


and are often covered with a clammy ſwear, the 


urine is obſtrufted, and there is a palpitation of the 

heart. Violent biccuping, fainting, and convul- 

Hons, are the ſigns of approaching death. 
MEDICINE.—— At the beginning of this dif- 


1 the efforts of Nature to expel the offending 


cauſe ſhould be aſſiſted, by promoting the purgin 
and vomiting. For this purpoſe the patient muſt 


drink freely of diluting liquors; as whey, butter- 
milk, warm water, thin water-gruel, ſmall poſſet, 
or, what is perhaps preferable to any of them, very 


weak .chicken broth. This ſhould not only be 
drank plentiful ly to promote the vomiting, but a 


clyſter of it given every hour in order to promote 
the purging. 


After theſe evacuations have been continued for 
ſome time, a decoction of toaſted oat-bread ma 


be drank to ſtop the vomiting. The bread ſhould 
be roaſted till it is of a brown colour, and after- 


wards boiled in ſpring water. If oat-bread cannot 


be had, wheat-bread, or oat-meal well toaſted, 
may be uſed in its ſtead, If this does not put a (top 


to the vomiting, two rable- ſpoonfuls of the ſaline 


_ Julep, with ten drops of em may be taken 
every hour till it ceaſes. _ 


The vomiting and purging howerer ought never 


to de ſtopped too ſoon. As long as theſe diſ- 
"charges do not weaken the patient, they are ſalu- 
tary, and may be allowed to go on, or rather ought 
to be promoted. But when the patient is weak- 
; Foes wy the ene which may be known 


from! 
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from the ſinking of his pulſe, &c. recourſe muſt 
immediately be had to opiates, as recommended 
above; to which may be added ſtrong wines, with 
ſpirituous cinnamon-waters, and other generous. 
cordials, Warm negus, or ſtrong wine-whey, Will 
likewiſe be neceſſary to ſupport the patient's ſpirits, 
and promote the perſpiration. His legs ſhould be 
bathed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with 
flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm blankets, and 
warm bricks applied to the ſoles of his feet, Flan- 
nels wrung out of warm ſpirituous fomentations 
ſhould likewiſe be applied to the region of the ſto-" 
mach. q 

When the debe of the Abet is over, to pre- 
vent a relapſe, it will be neceſſary for ſome time 
to continue the uſe of ſmall doſes of laudanum. 
Ten or twelve drops may be taken in a glaſs of 

wine, at leaſt twice a day, for eight or ten days. 
The patient's food ought to be nouriſhing, but 
taken in ſmall quantities, and he ſhould uſe mo- 
derate exerciſe. As the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
generally much weakened, an infuſion of the bark, 
or other bitters, in ſmall wine, ſharpened with the 
elixir of vitriol, may be drank for ſome time. 

Though phyſicians are ſeldom called in due time 
in this diſeaſe, they ought not to deſpair of re- 
lieving the patient even in the moſt deſperate cir- 
cumſtances. Of this I lately ſaw a very ſtriking 
proof in an old man and his ſon, who had been 
both ſeized with it about the middle of the night. 

I did not fee them till next morning, when they 
had much more the appearance of dead than of 
living men. No pulſe could be felt; the extremi- 
ties were cold and rigid; the countenance was 
ghaſtly, and the ſtrength almoſt quite exhauſted. 
Yer from this deplorable condition they were both 
recovered by the uſe of opiates and cordial medi. | 
cines. | 
* X "If 
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; 7 5 1 in many 3 1 is not to by conl- 
ſidered as & diſcaſe, but rather as a ſalutary eva - 
cuation. It ought therefore never to be ſtopped, 
unleſs, when it continues too long, or. evidently 
weakens the patient, As this however ſometimes 
happens, we ſhall point out, the moſt. common 
cauſes of a Joglepels, with. the Proper method of 
treatment. ort 
When a looſeneſs is occafioned by cacching cold, 
or an obſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to 
keep warm, to drink. freely of weak diluting li- 
quors, to bathe his feet and legs frequently in luke- 
warm water, to wear flannel. next his ſkin, and to 
take every other method to reſtore the perſpira- 
755 RO 
la a Jooknels which 8 from execſ or-re- 
pletion, a vomit is the. proper medicine. Vomits 
not only cleanſe. the ſtomach, but promote all the 
ſectetions, which renders them of great import- 
ance in carryiog off a debauch. Half a drachm 
of ipecacuanha in powder will anſwer this purpoſe 
very well. A day or two after the vomit, the 
ſame. quantity of rhubarb may be taken, and re- 
peared two or three times, if the looſeneſs conti- 
nues. The patient ought to live upon light vege- 
tahle food of eaſy digeſtion, and to drink Whey, 
thin oruel, or barley- water. 
A Joofrgcls.; occaſioned by the e of any 
8 e evacuation, gencrally requires bleeding. 
F that does not ſucceed, other evacuations: may be 
ſuobſtituted in the room of thoſe which are ob- 
ſtructed. At the ſame time, every method is to be 
taken to reſtore the uiual diſcharges, as not Ny 
| I i 8 
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the cure of the diſeaſe, but *. nee 8 mant ny 
depend on this. 

A L Per es never to He: 3 
Ic is always an effort of Nature to carry off ſome 
offending matter, which, if retained in the body, 
might have fatal effects. Children are very liable 
to this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while teething 
It is however, ſo far from being hurtful to them, 
that ſuch children generally get their teeth with 

leaſt trouble. If theſe looſe ſtools ſhould at an 
time prove ſour or griping, a tea - ſpoonful of 
neſia alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, may 
be given to the child in a little panado, or any other. 
food. This, if repeated three:or four times, will 
; generally correct the e and carry 7 the 
griping {tools, | : 
A diarrhcea,' or he wits lll 8 flown | 
violent paſſions or affections of the mind, muſt be 
treated with the greateſt caution. Vomirs i in this 
caſe are highly improper. / Nor are purges ſafe, 
unleſs they be very mild, and given in ſmall quan- 
tities. Opiates, and other antiſpaſmodie medicines, 
are moſt proper. Ten or twelve drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or 
penny-royal tea every eight or ten hours, till the 


ſymptoms abate. Eaſe, cheerfulneſs, and tranquil- 5 


lity of mind, are here of the greateſt import 
ance. | 
When #looſeneſs procceds * acrid or poiſon- 
ous ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, the patient 
muſt drink large quantities of diluting liquors, 
with ail or fat broths, to promote vomiting and 
purging. Afterwards, if there be reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that the bowels are inflamed, bleeding will be 
neceſſary. Small doſes of laudanum may likewiſe 
be taken to remove their irritation. Hoe 
When the gout, repelled: from the extremities, | 
| occaſions a W it ought to be promoted by 


gentle | 
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gentle doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. 
The gouty matter is likewiſe to be ſolicited towards 
the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, 
&c. The perſpiration ought at the ſame time to 
be promoted by warm diluting liquors; as wine- 
whey, with ſpirits of bartſhorn, or a a few ep 
liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a looſeneſs proceeds — worms, which 
may be known from the ſlimineſs of the ſtools, 
mixed with pieces of decayed worms, &c. medi- 
cines muſt be given to kill and carry off theſe ver- 
min, as the powder of tin with purges of rhubarb 
and calomel. Afterwards lime- water, either alone, 
or with a ſmall quantity of rhubarb. infuſed, will 
be proper to ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevents 
the new generation of worms. 

A loofenets is often occaſioned: by drinking bad 
water. When this is the caſe, the diſeaſe gene- 


rally proves epidemical. When there 1s reaſon to 


believe that this or any other diſeaſe proceeds from 
the uſe of unwholeſome water, it ought immedi» 
ately to be changed, or, if that cannot be done, it 
may be corrected by mixing with! it n —_ 
chalk, or the like. 

In people whoſe ftomachs are wade} violent ex- 
erciſc immediately after eating will occafion a looſe- 
neſs. Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it 
will be proper, belides avoiding violent exerciſe, 
to uſe ſuch medicines as tend to brace and ſtrength- 
en the ſtomach, as infuſions of the bark, with other 
bitter and aſtringent ingredients, in white- wine. 
Such perſons ought likewiſe to take frequently a 
glaſs or two of old red port, or good claret. 
Prom whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when 
it is found neceſſary to check it, the dier ought to 
conſiſt of rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with 
-cinnamon 3, rice-jelly; ſago, with red port; and 
Be: W ſorts of fleſn· meat roaſted. The drink 
. may 
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may be thin water-gruel, geg wen. or weak broth 
made from lean veal, or with a 
ing more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chicken- 

Fr ot Wo thy = 20 OR SannFO > 
Perſons who, from a peculiar weakneſs, or too 
ou an irritability of the bowels; are liable to 
requent returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould live tem- 
perately, avoiding crude ſummer fruits, all un- 
wholeſome food, and meats of hard digeſtion: They 
ought likewiſe to beware of cold, moiſture, or 
whatever may obſtruct the perſpiration, and ſhould 
wear flannel next their ſæin. All violent paſſions, 
as fear, anger, &c. are likewiſe carefully to bg 

guarded againtt, 326 2116 
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OP.VOMET ING tows 
Vomiting may proceed from various cauſes; as 
exceſs in eating and drinking; foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach; the acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation 
of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, the 
erylipelas, or other diſeaſes, to the ſtomach. lt 
may likewiſe proceed from a looſeneſs having been 
too ſuddenly ſtopped; from the ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
menſes, &c. from a weakneſs of the ſtomach, the 
colic, the iliac paſſion, a rupture, a fit of the gra- 
vel, worms; or from any kind of poiſon taken into 
the ſtomach. It is an uſual ſymptom of injuries 
done to the brain; as contuſions, compreſſions, &c; 
It is likewiſe a ſymptom of wounds or inflamma- 
tions of the diaphragm, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, 
kidneys, ei N . : . T1 91810 
Vomiting may be occaſioned by unuſual mo- 
tions; as ſailing, being drawn backwards in a cart 


p's head, as be- 5 


or coach, &c. It may likewiſe be excited by vio- ö 


Jent paſſions, or by the idea of nauſeous or diſagree - 
able objects, eſpecially of ſuch things as have for- 
B N merly | 
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merly produced vomiting. Sometimes it proceeds 
a tregurgitation of the bile into the ſtomach: 
in this caſe; what the patient vomits is generally 
of a yellow or greeniſh colour, and has a bitter 
taſte - Perſoũs Who are ſubject to nervous affec- 
tions are often ſuddenly ſeized with violent fits of 
vamiting. Laſtiy, wemiting is a common ſymp- 
tom of pregnancy. In this caſe it generally comes 
on about two weeks after the ſtoppage of the 
menſes, and ene during the firſt three or four 
months. 

When vomiting i wo afoul e 
indigeſtion, it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, 
but as the cure of a diſeaſe. It ought therefore to 
be promoted by drinking luke warm water, or thin 
gruel. If this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, 
a doſe of ipecacuanha may be _ and worked 
off with weak camomile-rea. 

When the retroceſſion of the W or The: ob- 
ſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations, occaſion vo- 
miting, all means muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe diſ- 

charges; or, if that cannot be effected, their place 
mult be ſupplied by others, as bleeding, purging, 
bathing the extremities in warm water, opening 
- et ſetons, perpetual bliſters, &c. | 
When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it 
; may generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keep- 
ing the body gently open. The bleeding however 

h ought to be in ſmall quantities at a time, and the 

purgati ves ſhould be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, 
ſtewed prunes, manna, or ſenna. Pregnant wo- 
men are moſt apt to vomit in the morning, imme- 
diately after getting out of bed, which is owing 
partly to the change of poſture, but more to the 
emptineſs of the E It may generally be 
prevented by taking a diſh of coffee, tea, or ſome 

light breakfaſt in bed. Pregnant women who are af- 


22 with. vomiting ought to be kept eaſy he 1 
15 | - body 
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body and mind. They ſhould neither allom their 
ſtomachs to be quite empty, nor ſhould they eat 
much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink 
in this caſe; if the ſtomach be weak, a little brandy 
may be added to it. If the ſpirits are low, and 
the perſon apt to faint, a ſpooſſſyl of cinnamon- 
water, with a little marmalade of Cones or cen ens 
mne kahen- ft 1 i S0 : 

If vomiting- W from! weakneſs of che ew 
mach, bitters will be of ſervice, Peruvian bark 
infuſed in wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as 
will keep the body gently open, is an excellent me- 
dicine in this caſe. The elixir of vitriol is alſo 2 
good” medicine. It may be taken in the doſe f 
fifteen or twenty drops, twiee or thrice a day, in 
gels” of wine or water. Habitual vomitings are 
ometimes alleviated by making oyſters a 3 
part: of: diet} © 4 
A vomiting, which icons from eeloitzes ind 

ſtomach; is relieved by alkaline purges. The beſt 
medicine of this kind is the magneſia alba, a tea- 
ſpoonful of which may be taken in a diſh of tea or 
a little milk, three or four times a day, or oltner 


if neceſſary, to keep the body open. 


When vomiting proceeds from violent paſſions, ; 
or affections of the mind, all evacuants muſt be 
carefully avoided, eſpecially vomits. Theſe are 
exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this caſe 
ought to be kept perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have 
the mind ſoothed, and to take ſome gentle cordial, 
as negus, or a little brandy and water, to which a 
few drops of laudanum may occaſionally be 


added. 


When vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions of the ſtomach, muſk, Caſtor, and other 
antiſpaſmodic medicines, are of uſe. Warm and 
aromatic plaſters have likewiſe a good effect. The 
ſtomach-plaſter of 22 London or Edinburgh diſ- 
penſatory 
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penſatory may be applied to the pit of the ſtomach; 


or 4 plaſter of tberiaca, which will anſwer rather 


better. Aromatic medicines may likewiſe be taken 
inwardly, as cinnamon or mint-tea, wine with 
ſpiceries boiled in it, &c, The region of the ſto- 
mach may be d with æther, or, if that can- 
not be had, with" ſtrong brandy, or other ſpirits, 


The belly: ſhould be fomented with warm water, 


er the patient immerſed up to the breaſt in a warm 
bath. | | | 


I have always found the ſaline draughts taken in 
the act of efferveſcence, of ſingular uſe in ſtopping 
a vomiting; from whatever cauſe it proceeded. 
Theſe may be prepared by diſſolving a drachm of 
the ſalt of tartar in an ounce and half of freſh le- 
mon Juice, and adding to it an ounce of pepper- 


mint-water, the ſame quantity of ſimple cinnamon- 


water, and a little white ſugar. This draught 
muſt be ſwallowed before the efferveſcence is quite 


over, and may be repeated every two hours, or 
oftner, if the vomiting be violent. A violent 
vomiting has ſometimes been ſtopped by cupping 
on the region of the ſtomach after all other means 
had failed. d l 


As the leaſt motion will often bring on the vo- 


miting again, even after it has been ſtopped, the 
tient mult avoid all manner of action. The diet 


8 muſt be ſo regulated as to fit eaſy upon the ſtomach, 


and nothing ſhould be taken that is hard of di- 


geſtion. We do not however mean that the pa- 


tient ſnould live entirely upon ſlops. Solid ſood, 
in this caſe, often ſits eaſier on the ſtomach than 
liquids. | 5 i 
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US E 4 is a — * and ee ail. 
charge of vrine. It is ſeldom to be met with 
among young people; but often attacks perſons in 


the decline of life, eſpecially thoſe who follow the 
more violent employments, or have been hard 
drinkers in their youth. 

CAUSES.——A; ane is 3 oa a jen 
quence of acute diſeaſes, - as, fevers, fluxes, &c. 


Where the patient has ſuffered by exceſſive evacua- 


tions; it may alſo be occaſioned by. great fatigue, 
as riding long journies uporya hard-trotting horſe, 
carrying heavy. burdens, running, &c. It may be 


brought on by hard drinking, or the uſe of ſtrong 


ſtimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture of cans 


tharides, ſpirits of turpentine, and ſuch like. It 
is ofcen the effect of drinking too great quantities 


of mineral waters. Many imagine that theſe will 
do them no ſervice unleſs they be drank in great 


quantities, by which miſtake it often happens that 


they occaſion worſe: diſeaſes than thoſe. they were 


intended to cure. Ia a word, this diſeaſe may ei- 
ther proceed from too great a laxity of the organs 


vhich ſecrete the urine, from ſomething that ſtimu- 


lates the kidneys too much, or from a thin diſſolved 


ſtate of the blood, which makes too great a * 
tity of it run off by the urinary paſſages. 
SYMPTOMS;——In a diabetes, the vrine ge- 


nerally exceeds in quantity a all the liquid food which 
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the patient takes. It is thin andſpale, of a ſweets 
1ſh taſte, and an agreeable ſmell. The patient has 
a continval thirſt, with ſome degree of fever; bis 
mouth is dry, and be ſpits frequently a frothy 
ſpittle. The ſtrength fails, the appetite decays, 
— the fleſh waſtes away till the patient is reduced 
to ſkin and bage. There is a heat of the bowels ; 
and frequently the loins, teſticles, and feet are 
ſwelled. * | 
This diſeaſe may generally be cured at the be- 8 
ginning; but after it has continued long, the cure 


becomes very difficult. In drunkards, and very 


old people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 
REGINMEN. Every thing that ſtimulates the 

urinary paſſages, or tends to relax the habit, muſt 
be avoided. For this reaſon the patient ſhould live 
. chiefly on ſolid food. His thirſt may be quenched 
with acids; as ſorrel, juicg of lemon, or vinegar. 


The mucilaginous vegetables, as rice, ſago, and 


ſalop, with milk, are the moſt proper ſood. Of 
animal ſubſtances; ſhell-fiſh are to ao preferred; 
as oylters, crabs, ce. 

The drink may be e When: that 
cannot be obtained, lime-water,/ in which a due 
proportion of oak- bark has been macerated, may 
be uſed.” The white decoction “, with ſinglaſs ws 
ſolved in it, is Iikewiſe a very proper drink. 
The patient ought daily to take exerciſe, but it 
ſhould" be ſo gentle as not to fatigue him. He 
ſhould lie upon a hard bed or matraſs. gr 
hurts the kidneys more than lying too ſoft. 

_ warm dry air, the uſe of the fleſh-bruſh, and —— 

thing that promotes perſpiration, is of ſervice. For 
this reaſon the patient ought to wear flannel next 

his ſkin. A large ſtrengthening plaſter may be ap- 

plied to the back; or, what will anſwer. better, a 

| great part of the body may be wrapr in plaſter. Bo 


2 5 See . White Decedtion. © 
"  MEDI- 


r A DIABETES;! O. . 
MMEDICINE. Gentle purges, if the patient 
be not too much weakened by the diſeaſe, have a 
good effect. They may conſiſt of rhubarb, with 
cardamum ſeeds, or any other ſpiceries, infuſed in 
wine, and may be taken in ſuch quantity as to keep. 
the body gently open. 1 
The patient muſt next have recourſe to aſtrin- 
gents and corroborants. Half a drachm of powder 
made of equal parts of allum and the inſpiſſated 
juice commonly called Terra Japonica, may be 
taken four times a-day, or oftner, if the flomach 
will bear it. The allum muſt firſt be melted in a 
crucible; afterwards they may both be pounded, 
together. Along with every doſe of this powder 
the patient may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of 
roſes “. | | | | 3 Ft” 
If the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum in 
ſubſtance, whey. may be made of it, and taken in 
the doſe of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day. 
The allum- whey is prepared by boiling two Eng- 
liſh quarts of milk over. a flow fire, with three 
drachms of allum, till the curd ſeparates. ; 
| Opiates are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, even though 
the patient reſts well, They take off ſpaſm and 
Irritation, and at the ſame time leſſen the fofce of 
the circulation, Ten or twelve drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the patient's 
drink three or four times a-day. 
The beſt corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. A drachm of bark may 
be taken in a glaſs of red port or claret three times 
a-day, The medicine will be both more efficaci- 
ous and leſs diſagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops 
of the acid elixir of vitriol he added to each doſe. 
Such as cannot take the hark in ſubſtance may uſe 
the decoction, mixed with an equal quantity of red 
wine, and ſharpened as above. Toa | 
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yu OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 

There is a diſeaſe incident to labouring people in 
the decline of life, called an INCONTH-_ 
NENCY-'of urine. But this is very different 

from a diabetes, as the water paſſes off involun- 
tarily by drops, and does not exceed the uſual 
quantity. This diſeaſe is rather troubleſome than 
dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the 
ſphincter of the bladder, and is often the effect of 
a palſy. Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, or 
injuries occaſioned by blows, bruiſes, preternatural 
labours, &c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fe- 
ver. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by a long uſe 
of ſtrong diuretics, or of ſtimulating medicines in- 
8 into the bladder. 

This diſeaſe may be mitigated by the uſe of 
altringent and corroborating medicines, ſuch as 
have been mentioned above; but we do not re- 
member ever to have ſeen it cured. | 

n an incontinency of urine, from whatever cauſe, 

a piece of ſponge ought to be worn, or a bladder 
applied in ſuch a manner as to prevent the urine 
from galling and excoriating the parts. 
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or A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 


It has already been obſerved, that a ſuppreſſion 
of urine may proceed from various cauſes ; as an in- 
flammation of the kidneys, or bladder; ſmall ſtones 
or gravel lodging in the urinary paſſages, hard 
feces lying in the rectum, pregnancy, a ſpaſm or 
contraction of the neck of the bladder, clotted blood 
in the bladder itſelf, a e of the bamorrhoi- 
dal veins, Oc. 

Some of theſe caſes require the catheter, both to 
remove the obſtructing matter, and to draw off the 
urine; but as this inſtrument can only be managed 
with 21 by perſons {killed in ch we _ 

ay 


— 
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ſay nothing further of its uſe. A bougee may be 


uſed by any cautious hand, and will often ſucceed 


better than the catheter. 7 | 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obſtructions 
of urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, 
as far as the patient's ſtrength will permit, is neceſ- 
ſary, eſpecially where there are ſymptoms of topi- 
cal inflammation. Bleeding in this caſe not only 


abates the fever, by leſſening the force of the cir- 
culation, but, by relaxing the ſolids, it takes off 
the ſpaſm or ſtricture upon the veſſels which occa- 


ſioned the obſtruction. bo 
After bleeding, fomentations muſt be uſed. 


Theſe may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or of 


decoctlons of mild vegetables; as mallows, camo- 
mile-flowers, &c. Cloths dipped in theſe may ei- 
ther be applied to the part affected, or a large blad- 
der filled with. the decoction may be kept conti- 
- nually upon it. Some put the herbs themſelves 
into a flannel-bag, and apply them to the part, 
which is far from being a bad method. Theſe 
continue longer warm than cloths dipped in the de- 
coction, and at the ſame time keep the part equally 
moiſt. | | „ tr AGENT 
In all obſtructions of urine, the body ought to 
be kept open. This is not however to be attempted 
by ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſters, or 
gentle infuſions of ſenna and manna, Clyſters in 
this caſe not only open the body, but anſwer the 
purpoſe of an internal fomentation, and greatly aſ- 
ſiſt in removing the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts 
adjacent, | | | 


The food muſt be light, and taken in ſmall quan- 


tities. The drink may be weak broth, or decoc- 
tions and infuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as 
marſh-mallow roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A rea- 


ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or « drachm 
of Caſtile ſoap, may be frequently put into the pa- 
$91 2X” 6 
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tient's drink; and, if there be no anon, he 
may drink ſmall gin-punch. 


Perſons ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought 


to live very temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, 
and their liquor diluting. They ſhould avoid all 


acids and auſtere wines, ſhould take ſufficient ex- 
erciſe, lie hard, and avoid ſtudy and ſedentary. oc- 
COINS. | 


or THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 
When ſmall ſtones are lodged in the kidneys, or 


diſcharged along with the urine, the patient is lid 


to be afflicted with the gravel. If one of theſe 
ſtones happens to make a lodgment in the bladder 
for ſome time, it accumulates freſh matter, and at 
length becomes too large to paſs off with the urine. 
In this caſe the patient is ſaid to have the ſtone, 
CAUSES. The ſtone and gravel may be 


occaſioned by high living; the uſe of ſtrong aſtrin- 


gent wines; a ſedentary life; lying too hot, ſoft, 
or too much on the back; the conſtant uſe of -wa- 
ter impregnated with earthy or ſtony particles ; alt- 
ments of an aſtringent or windy nature, &c. It 
may likewiſe proceed from an hereditary diſpoſition. 
Perſons in the decline of life, and thoſe who have 
been much afflicted with the gout or rheumatiſm, 
are moſt liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS. ——Small ſtones or gravel in the 
kidneys occaſion pain in the loins; ſickneſs; vo- 


miting; and ſometimes bloody urine. ' When the 


ſtone deſcends into the ureter, and is too large to 
paſs along with eaſe, all the above ſymptoms are 
increaſed ; the pain extends towards the bladder; 


the thigh and leg of the affected ſide are benumbed ; 


the teſticles are drawn upwards, and the urine 1s 
obſtr ucted. ; | | | 
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A ſtone in the bladder is known from a pain, at 
the time, as well as before and after making water; 
from the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping. 
ſuddenly when it was running in a full ſtream; by a 
violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon mo- 
tion, eſpecially on horſeback, or in a carriage on 
a rough road; from a white, thick, copious, ſtink- 
ing, mucous ſediment in the vrine; from an itch- 
ing in the top of the penis; from bloody urine; 

from an inclination to go to ſtool during the dif- 
charge of urine ; from the patient's E his urine 
more eaſily when lying than in an erect poſture; 
from a kind of convulſive motion occaſioned by 
the ſharp pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of the 
urine; and laſtly, from ſounding or ſearching with 
the catheter. 15 . 

REGIMEN.— Perſons afflidted with the gra- 
vel or ſtone ſhould avoid aliments of a windy or 
heating nature, as ſalt meats, four fruits, &c. 
Their diet ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch chings 
as tend to promote the ſecretion of urine, and to 
keep the body open. Artichokes, aſparagus, ſpin- 
nage, lettuce, parſley, ſuccory, purſlane, turnips, 
potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may be ſafely eaten. 
Onions, leeks, and cellery are, in this caſe, rec- 
koned medicinal, The moſt proper drinks are 
whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley- water; 
decoctions or infuſions of the roots of marſh- mal - 
lows, parſley, liquorice, or of other mild mucila- 
ginous vegetables, as linſeed, lime-tree buds or 
leaves, &c. If the patient has been accuſtomed . 
to generous liquors, he may drink ſmall gin- 
punch. en Tang 401 19 
Gentle exerciſe is proper ;, but violent motion is 
apt to occaſion bloody urine. We would therefore 
adviſe that it ſhould be taken in moderation. Per- 
ſons afflicted with gravel often paſs a great number 


of ſtones after riding on horſeback, or in a car- 
4 | riage; 
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riage ; but thoſe who have a ſtone in the bladder 
are ſeldom able to bear theſe kinds of exerciſe. 
Where there is a hereditary tendency to this-diſeaſe, 
a ſedentary life ought never to be indulged. Were 
people careful, upon the firſt ſymptoms: of gravel, 
to obſerve a proper regimen of diet, and to take 
ſufficient exerciſe, it might often be carried off, or 


at leaſt prevented from increaſing; bur if the ſame 
_ courſe which occaſioned the diſeaſe 1 is PH! in, 


it muſt be aggravated. 
MEDICINE. — In what is called A fi of the 
a which is commonly occaſioned by a ſtone 


fticking in the ureter or ſome part of the urinary 


paſſages, the patient muſt be bled, warm fomenta- 
tions ſhould likewiſe be applied to the part affected, 
emollient clyſters adminiſtered, and diluting mu- 
ctlaginous liquors drank, &c. The treatment of 
this caſe has been fully pointed out under the ar- 
ticles, inflammation of the 10. and bladder, 00 
which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte adviſes patients who are fubject ta 


frequent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no 
ſtone in the bladder, to drink every morning, two 


or three hours before breakfaſt, an Engliſh. pint of 


oyſter or cockle- ſhell lende water. The Doctor 
very juſtly obſerves, that though this quantity 
might be too ſmall to have any ſenfible effect in 


diffolving a ſtone in the bladder, yet ic . very 
probably prevent its growth. 


When a ſtone is formed in the baden; be „ 


tor recommends Alicant ſoap, and oyſter or cockle- 


ſhell lime: water“, to be taken in the following 
manner: The patient muſt ſwallow every day, in 


any form that is leaſt di ſagreeable, an ounce of the 


internal part of Alicant ſoap, and drink three or 


four Hogtich Pons of epics or cockle- hell lime- 


: * See Appeadix, e "Fun . 
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water. The ſoap is to be divided into three doſes; 
the largeſt to be taken faſting in the morning early; 
the ſecond at noon; and the third at ſeven in the 
evening; drinking above each doſe a large draught 
of the lime-water; the remainder of which he may 
take any time betwixt dinner and ſupper, inſtead 
of piber lquars: , fe Lops 163763 
The patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quan- 
tity of the lime-water and ſoap than that mentioned 
above; at firſt an Engliſh pint of the former, and 
three drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. 
This quantity, however, he may increaſe by de- 
grees, and ought to perſevere in the uſe of theſe 
medicines, eſpecially if he finds any abatement of 
his complaints, for ſeveral months; nay, if the 
ſtone be very large, for years. It may likewiſe be 
proper for the patient, if he be ſeverely pained, not 
only to begin with the ſoap and lime - water in ſmall 

ntities, but to take the ſecond or third lime- 
water inſtead-of the firſt, However, after he has 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to theſe medicines, 
be may not only take the firſt water, but, if he 
finds. he can cafily bear it, heighten its diſſolving - 
power ſtill more by pouring it a ſecond time on 
freſh calcined ſhells, E . 
Ibe cauſtic alkali, or ſoap - lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a 
very acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given 
in ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; as veal- 
broth, new milk, linſeed- tea, a ſolution of gum- 
arabic, or a decoction of marſh-mallow roots. The 
patient muſt begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as 
thirty or forty drops, and increaſe by degrees, as 
far as the ſtomach can bear it“. | 

*The cauſtic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of 
quick-lime with one of potaſhes, and ſuffering them to ſtand till 
the lixivium be formed, which muſt be carefully filtrated before 
it be uſed. If the ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall 
quantity of water may be added to the mixture. ROSE TEL 
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Though the ſoap-lees and lime-water are the 
moſt powerful medicines which have hitherto been 
diſcovered for the ſtone; yet there are ſome things 
of a more ſimple nature, which in certain caſes are 
found to be beneficial, and therefore deſerve a trial. 
An infuſion of the feeds of daucus ſylveſtris, or wild 
_ carrot, ſweetened with honey, has been found to 
give "conſiderable eaſe in caſes where the ſtomach 
could not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A 
deeoction of raw coffee-berries taken morning and 
evening, to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, 
with ten drops of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, has likewiſe 
been found very efficacious in bringing away large 
quantities of earthy matter in flakes. Honey is 
likewiſe found to be of conſiderable ſervice, and 
may be taken in gruel, or in any other form that is 


more «agreeable. arg 
The only other medicine which we ſhall mention 
is the ava uri. It has been greatly extolled of late 
borh for the gravel and ſtone. It ſeems however 
to be in all reſpects inferior to the ſoap and lime- 
water; but it is leſs diſagreeable, and has fre- 
quently, to my knowledge, relieved gravelly com- 
plaints. It is generally taken in powder from half 

a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times 

a-day. It may however be taken to the. quantity 
of ſeven or eight drachms a-day, with great ſafety 
and good effect. | Ahh 1 1 
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CHAP, XXXIII. 


OF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGE 
OF BLOOD. 5 


GCPONTANEOUS or involuntary diſcharges of | 
blood, often happen from various parts of the 

body. Theſe however are ſo far from being al- 

Fre | 425 Ways 
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ways dangerous, that they prove often ſalutary. 
When ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is fre- 
quently the caſe in fevers, they ought not to be 
ſtopped. Nor indeed is it proper at any time to 
ſtop them, unleſs they be ſo great as to endanger 
the patient's life. Moſt people, afraid of the ſmall- 
eſt diſcharge of blood from any part of the body, 
fly immediately to the uſe of ſtyptic and aſtringent 
medicines,” by which means an inflammation of 
the brain, or ſome other fatal diſeaſe, is occaßoned, 
which, had the diſcharge been allowed to go on, 
might have been prevented. © —_ y £9109 
| Periodical diſcharges of blobd, from whatever 
part of the body they proceed, muſt not be ſtop- 

d. They are always the efforts of Nature to re- 
de herſelf; and fatal diſeaſes have often been the 
conſequence of obſtructing them. It may indeed 
be ſometimes neceſſary to check the violence of ſuch 
diſcharges; but even this requires the greateſt cau- 
tion. Inſtances might be given where the ſtopping 
of a ſmall periodical flux of blood, from one of the 
fingers, has proved fatal. | e LEE IU 
In the early period of life, bleeding at the noſe 
is very common. Thoſe who are farther advanced 
in years are more liable to hæmoptoe, or diſcharge 
of blood from the lungs. After the middle period 
of life, hæmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common; 
and in the decline of life, diſcharges of blood from 
the urinary paſſages.. e 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from 
very different, and often from quite oppoſite cauſes: 
Sometimes they are owing to a particular conſtruc= 
tion of the body, as a ſanguine temperament, a a 
laxity of the veſſels, a plethoric habit, &c. At 
other times they proceed from a determination of 
the blood towards one particular part, as the head, 
the hzmorrhoidal veins, &c. They may likewiſe 
proceed from an inflammatory diſpoſition of the 
9 5 WO | blood, 
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blood,” in which caſe there is generally ſome degree 
of fever: this likewiſe happens when the flux is oc- 


caſioned by an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtric- 


ture upon the ſkin, the bowels, or any particular 
part of the ſyſtem. 
But a difſolved ſtate of the blood will likewiſe 


occaſion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, 


the dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-pox, 


Kc. there are often very great diſcharges of blood 


from different parts of the body. They may like- 
wiſe be brought on by too liberal an uſe of medi- 
cines which tend to diſſolve the blood, as cantha- 
rides, the volatile Mkaline ſalts, &c. Food of an 


acrid or irritating quality may likewiſe occaſion 
hemorrhages; as alſo ſtrong purges and vomits, or 


any thing that greatly ſtimulates the bowels. | 
Violent paſſions or agitations of the mind will 
likewiſe have this effect. Theſe often cauſe bleed- 
ing at the noſe, and I have known them ſometimes 
occaſion an hæmorrhage in the brain. Violent ef- 
forts of the body, by overſtraining or hurting the 
veſſels, may have the ſame effect, eſpecially when 
the: body is long kept in an unnatural poſture, as 
hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an hæmorrhage muſt be adapted to 


ins canſe. When it proceeds from too much blood, 


or a tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle 
„and other. evacuations, will be neceflary. 


It will likewiſe be proper for the patient in this 


caſe to live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid - 
all ſtrong liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, 
or ſtimulating quality. The body ſhould be . 
cool, and the mind eaſ. 
When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or 
diſſolved ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to 
live chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vege- 


tables of a nouriſhing Nature, as ſago, ſalop, &c. 
His driak * be wine diluted with water, and 


ſharpened 
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| ſharpened. with the juice of lemon, vinegar, or 
ſpirics of vitriol. The beſt medicine in this caſe 


is the Peruvian bark, which may be taken accord- Th 


ing to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
When a flux of blood is the he effe@ of acrie food, 
or of. ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to 
be effected by ſoft and mueilaginous diet. The 
patient may likewiſe take frequently about the bulk 
of a nutryeg of Locatelli's: balſam, \c or the ſame 
quanasy of ſperma- ceti. - 
When an obſtructed perſpiration, © or.a * 
upon any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an 
| hemorrhage, it may be removtd by drinking warm 
diluting liquors, lying a- bed, en the extre- 
mities in warm water, . He" | 


OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Bleeding at the noſe is commonly preceded by 
ſome degree of quickneſs of the pulſe, fluſhing in 
the face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavi- 
neſs in the head, dimneſs of the fight, heat and 
itching; of the noſtrils, cc. | 
Io perſons who abound with blood this iden 
is very — It often cures a vertigo, the head- 


ach, a phrenzy, and even an epilepſy. In fevers, 
where there is a great determination of blood to- 


wards the head, it is of the utmoſt ſervice. It is 
likewiſe beneficial in inflammations of the liver and 
ſpleen, and often in the gout and rheumatiſm. In 
all diſeaſes where bleeding is neceffary, a ſponta- 
neous diſcharge of blood from the noſe is of much 
more ſervice than the- fame re let wich 2 
lancet. n 

In a diſcharge of blood | the nods, che 
point is to determine whether it ought to be ſtopped 
or not. It is a common practice to ſtop the bleed- 
ing, — * whether it be a diſeaſe, or 
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the cure of a diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds from 
fear; but it has often bad, and ſometimes fatal 
conſequences. 

When a diſcharge of blood froms the noſe. hap- 

ns in an inflammatory diſeaſe, there is always 
reaſon to believe that it may prove ſalutary; and 
therefore it ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as 
long as the patient is not weakened by it. 
When it happens to perſons in perfect health, 
who are full of blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly | 
ſtopped, eſpecially if the ſymptoms of plethora, 
mentioned above, have preceded it. In this caſe 
it cannot be ſtopped without riſking the patient's 
m 
In Gar, whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves 
any bad ſymptom, and does not proceed ſo far as 
ro endanger the patient's life, it ought not to be 
ſtopped. But when it returns frequently, or con- 
tinues till che pulſe becomes low, the extremities 
begin to grow cold, the lips pale, or the patient 
complains of being 0 or fan, it muſt imme- 
diately be ſtopped. '- 

For this purpoſe the patient ſhould be ſer nearly 
upright, with his head reclining a little, and his 
legs immerſed in water about the warmth of new 
milk. His hands ought likewiſe to be put in luke- 
warm water, and his garters may be tied a little 
tighter than uſual. Ligatures may be applied to 
the arms, about the place where they are uſually 
made for bleeding, and with nearly the ſame de- 
gree of rightneſs. Theſe muſt be dmg ſlack- 
ened as the blood begins to ſtop, and removed en · 
tirely as ſoon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop 
the bleeding. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils 
of lint dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine, may be 
put up the noſtrils, or if that cannot be had, they 

ay be dipped in brandy, Blue vitriol diffolved 
in | 


\ 
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in water may likewiſe be uſed for this purpoſe, or 


a tent dipped in the white of an egg well beat up, 
may be rolled in a powder made of equal parts of 
white ſugar, burnt allum, and white vitriol, and 
put up the noſtril from whence the blood iſſues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here; as 


they have ſeldom time to operate. It may nor 


however be amiſs to give the patient half an ounce 
of Glauber's ſalt, and the ſame quantity of manna, 
diſſolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. 
This may be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it 
does not operate, in a few hours. Ten or twelve 
grains of nitre may be taken in a glaſs of cold wa- 
ter and vinegar every hour, or oftner, if the ſto- 
mach will bear it. If a ſtronger medicine be ne- 
ceſſary, a tea-cupful of the tincture of roſes, with 


twenty or thirty drops of the weak ſpirit of vitriol, 


may be taken every hour. When theſe things 
cannot be had, the patient may drink water, with 
a little common ſalt in it, or equal parts of water 
and vinegar. | 1 5 


If the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in 


cold water, it will generally ſtop a bleeding at the 
noſe. I have not known this fail. | 

Sometimes, when the bleeding is ſtopped out- 
wardly, it continues inwardly. This is very trouble- 


ſome, and requires particular attention, as the pa- 


\ 


tient is apt to be ſuffocated with the blood, eſpe- 


cially if he falls aſleep, which he is very ready to 


do after loſing a great quantity of blood. 


When the patient is in danger of ſuffocation 
from the blood getting into his throat, the paſſages 


may be ſtopped by drawing threads up the noſtrils, 


and bringing them out at the mouth, then faſten- 
ing pieces of ſpunge, or ſmall rolls of linen cloth 


to their extremities; afterwards drawing them back, 
and tying them on the outſide with a ſufficient de- 
_ gree of tightneſs. | L 


| After 


| 
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After the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ovght 
to be kept as eaſy and quiet as poſſible. He ſhould 
not pick his noſe, nor take away the tents or clot- 
| ted blood, till they fall off of their own accord, 

and ſhould not lie with his head low. EN 

Thoſe who are affected with frequent bleeding at 
the noſe ought to bathe their ſeet often in warm 
Water, and to keep them warm and dry. They 
ought to wear nothing tight about their necks, to 
keep their body as much in an erect poſture as poſ. 


ſible, and never to view any object obliquely, If 


they have too much blood, a vegetable diet, with 
now and then a cooling purge, is the ſafeſt way to 
leſſen ! = 7 
But when the diſeaſe proceeds, from a thin dif. 
ſolved ſtate of the views, the diet ſhould be rich 
and nouriſhing; as ſtrong broths and jellies, fago- 
with wine and ſugar, &c. Infuſions of the 
eruvian bark in wine ought likewiſe to be taken 
and perſiſted i in for a conſiderable time. 


OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND 
*PFI1ELS. 


A diſcharge of blood from the hzmorrhoidal 
veſſels is called the 2/zeding piles. When the veſſels 
only ſwell, and diſcharge no blood, but are ex- 
ceeding painful, the diſeaſe is called the blind piles. 
Perſons of a looſe ſpungy fibre, of a bulky ſize, 
who live high, and lead a ſedentary inactive life, 
are molt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is often owing 
to a hereditary diſpoſition, Where this is the caſe, 
it attacks perſons more early in life than when it 
1s accidental. Men are more liable to it than wo- 
men, eſpecially thoſe of a ſanguine, plethoric, or a 
ſcorbutie habit, or of a melancholy diſpoſition. 
The piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of 
—_ wy MS aloetic n high - ſeaſoned food, 
| _ drinking 
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drinking great quantities of ſweet wines, the ne- 
glect of bleeding, or other cuſtomary evacuations, 
much riding, great coſtiveneſs, or any thing that 
_ occaſions hard or difficult ſtools, Anger, grief, or 
other violent paſſions, will likewiſe occaſion the 
piles, I have often known them brought on 
| fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches 
will excite the diſorder in a perſon who is ſubject to 
it, and ſometimes even in thoſe who never had it 
before. Pregnant women are aan afflicted with 
the piles. | 

A flux of blood from the anus is not always to 
be treated as a diſeaſe. It is even more ſalutary 
than bleeding at the noſe, and often prevents or 
carries off diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in 


the gout, rheumatiſm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal 


complaints, and often proves critical in colics, and 
inflammatory fevers. | 

In the management of the patient, regard muſt 
be had to his habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and 
manner of living. A diſcharge which — be 
exceſſive and prove hurtful to one, may be very 
moderate, and even ſalutary to another. That only 
is to be eſteemed dangerous which continues too 
long, and is in ſuch quantity as to waſte the pa- 
tient's ſtrength, hurt the digeſtion, nutrition, and 
other functions neceſſary to life. 

When this is the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be 
checked by a proper regimen, and aſtringent me- 
dicines. The DIET muſt he cool but nouriſhing, 
conſiſting chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vege- 
tables and broths. The drink. may be chalybeate 
water, orange- Whey, decoctions or infuſions of the 
aſtringent and mucilaginous plants, as the tormen- 
til root, biſtort, the marſhmallow- roots, &c, 

Old conſerve of red roſes is a very good medi- 
cine in this caſe, It may be mixed with new milk, 
and taken in the quantity of an ounce three or 


four 


: 
? 
. 


cool and diluting. 


I have e a vomit have a very 5 effect. 
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ſour times a-day. This medicine is in no great 


repute, owing to its being ſeldom taken in ſuch 
quantity as to produce any effects; but when taken 
as here directed, and duly perſiſted in, I have 
known it perform very extraordinary cures in vio- 
lent hæmorrhages, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the 
tincture of roſes; a tea-cupful of which may be 
taken about an hour after every doſe of the con- 


ſerve. # 


The Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this 
caſe, both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Half 
a drachm of it may be taken in a glaſs of red-wine, 
ſharpened with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, 
three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical, 
ind return regularly once a-month, or once in three 
weeks. In this caſe they are always to be conſi- 


dered as a ſalutary diſcharge, and by no means to 
be ſtopped. Some have entirely ruined their health 


by ſtopping a periodical diſcharge of blood from 
the hæmorrhoidal veins. 
In the Blind piles bleeding is generally of uſe. 
The diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink 
Fr it likewiſe neceſſary that 
the body be kept gently open. This may be 
done by ſmall doſes of the flowers of brimſtpne 
and cream of rartar. Theſe may be mixed in equal 


quantities, and a tea-ſpoonful taken two or three 


times a-day, or oftner if neceſſary. Or an ounce 


of the flowers of brimſtone and half an ounce of 


purified nitre may be mixed with three or four 
ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a amn | 
of 1t taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient clyſters are here likewiſe beneficial 3 


but there is ſometimes ſuch an aſtriction of the 


anus, that they cannot be thrown up. In this caſe 


When 


'Y 
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When the piles are exceeding painful and ſwelled, 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient muſt ſit over the 


ſteams of warm water. He may likewiſe apply a 
linen cloth dipped in warm ſpirits of wine to the 


art, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of 
eeks fried with butter. If theſe do not produce a 


diſcharge, and the piles appear large, leeches muſt 


be applied as near them as poſſible, or, if they will 
fix upon the piles themſelves, ſo much the better. 
When leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened 
with a lancet. The operation is very caly, and 1 is 
attended with no danger. 

Various ointments, and other external applicy- 


tions, are recommended in the piles; but I do not 


remember to have ſeen any effects from theſe worth 
mentioning. Their principal uſe is to keep the 
part moiſt, which may be done as well by a ſoft 
poultice, or an emollient cataplaſm. When the 


pain however is very great, a liniment made of 
two ounces of emollient ointment, and half an 
ounce of liquid laudanum, nen with the hes | 


of an egg may be applied. 


: 
- 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


We mean here to treat of thar diſcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an bæmoptoe, or 


ſpitting of blood, Perſons of a lender make, and a 
lax fibre, who have long. necks and ſtrait breaſts, 
are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. It is moſt common 


in the ſpring, and generally attacks people before 


they arrive at the prime or middle period of life, - 


It is a common obſervation, that thoſe who have 
been ſubje& to bleeding at the noſe when young, 
are afterwards moſt liable to an hæmoptoe. 


CAUSES. —An hzmoptoe may proceed from 


n of blood, from a peculiar weakneſs of the 


. Z | e 85 
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loungs, or a bad conformation of the breaſt. It i is 


often occaſioned by exceſſive drinking, running. 
We, or ſpeaking aloud. Such as 


have weak lungs ought to avoid all violent exer- 
tions of that organ, as they value life. They 
ſhould likewiſe guard againſt violent paſſions; ex- 
ceſſive ane and every thing that occaſions a 
rapid circulation of the blood, 

This diſeaſe may likewiſe proceed from: wounds 
of the lungs. | Theſe may either be received from 
without, or they may be occaſioned by hard bodies 
getting into the wind- pipe, and ſo falling down 
upon the lungs, and hurting that tender organ. 
The obſtruction of any cuſtomary evacuation may 
occaſion a ſpitting of blood; as neglect of bleeding 
or purging at the uſual — the ſtoppage of the 
bleeding piles in men, or the menſes in women, &c. 
It may likewiſe proceed from a polypus, ſcirrhous 
coneretions, or any thing that obſtructs the circu- 
lation of the blood in the lungs. It is often the ef- 
fect of a long and violent cough; in which caſe it is 
generally the forerunner of a conſumption. A vio- 


lent degree of cold ſuddenly applied to the external 


arts of the body will occaſion an hæmoptoe. It 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by breathing air which 
is too much rarified to be able properly to expand 
the lungs. This is often the caſe with thoſe who, 
work in hot places, as furnaces, glaſs-houſes, or 
the like. It is likewiſe faid'to happen to ſuch as 
aſcend to the top of very/high mountains, as the 
Peak of Teneriff, &c. | 

Spitting of blood is not always to be conſidered 
as a primary diſeaſe. It is often only a ſymptom, 
and-in ſome diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This 
is the caſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſun- 
dry other fevers. In a dropſy, ſcurvy, or conſump- 
tion, it is a bad mne, and ſhews that the lungs 


are ulccrated. 
| SYMP- 


* 
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SYMPTOMS. Spitting of blood is generally 
preceded by a fenſe of weight, and oppreſſion of 
the breaſt, a dry tickling cough,” hoarſeneſs, and a 
difficulty of breathing: Sometimes it is uſhered in 
with ſhivering, coldneſs of the extremities, coſtive- 
neſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, pain of the back 
and loins, &c. As theſe ſhew à general ſtricture 
upon the veſſels, and a tendency of the blood to 
- Inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners 
of a very copious diſcharge. The above ſymptoms 
do not attend a diſcharge of blood from the gums 
or fauces, by which, means theſe may always be 
diſtinguiſhed from an hæmoptoe. Sometimes the 
blood that is ſpit up is thin, and of a florid red co- 
Idur; and at other times it is thick, and of a dark 
or blackiſh colour; nothing however can be infer- 
red from this circumſtance, but that the blood has; 
lain a longer or ſhorter time in the breaſt before it 
was diſcharged. I "OUR | 00860, "DYES 


Spitting of blood, in a ſtrong healthy perſon, - 
of a ſound conſtitution, is not very dangerous; but 
when it attacks the tender and delicate, or perfons 
of a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. 
When it proceeds from a ſcirrhus or polypus of 
the lungs, it is bad. The danger is greater when 
the diſcharge proceeds from the rupture of a large 
veſſel than of a ſmall one. When the extravaſated 
blood is not ſpit up, but lodges in the breaſt, it 
corrupts, and greatly increaſes the danger. When 
the blood proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs, it 
ie r 2 1 ee 
REGIMEN.—— The patient ought to be kept 
cool and eaſy. Every thing that heats the body or 
uickens the circulation, increafes the danger. 
The mind ought likewiſe to be ſoothed, and every 
occaſion of exciting the palſions avoided. The 
diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, and ſlender; as rice 
e 2 2 e eee 
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boiled with milk, ſmall broths, barley-gruels, pa- 
nado, &c. The diet, in this cafe, can ſcarce be 
too low. Even water · gruel is ſufficient to ſupport 
the patient for ſome days. All ftrong liquors mult, 
be avoided. The patient may drink milk and wa- 


ter, barley-water, whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 


like. Every thing however ſhould be drank cold, 
and in ſmall: quantities at a time. He ſhould ob- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt ſilence, or at, leaſt ſpeak with a 
very low voice. . 

MEDICI NE. This, like che other involuntary 4 
diſcharges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped by aſtringent medicines. More miſchief is often. 
done by theſe than if it were ſuffered to go on. It 
may however proceed ſo far as to weaken the pa- 
tient, and even endanger his life; in which caſe e. 
Der means muſt be uſed for reſtraining i Ma ia 3 em 

The body ſhould be kept gently open by laxa- | 
tive diet; as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, and 
fuck like. If theſe ſhould. not have the deſired 
effect, a tea-{poonful of the lenitive electuary may 
be taken twice or thrice. a-day, as is found neceſſary. 
If the bleeding proves violent, ligatures may be ap- 
plied to the extremities, as directed for a bleeding 
at the noſe. N 

If the patient be hot or feveriſh, bleeding and 
ſmall doſes of nitre will be of uſe; a ſcruple or 
half a drachm of nitre may be taken in a cup of 
his ordinary drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink 
may likewiſe be ſharpened with acids, as juice of 
lemon, or a few drops of the ſpirit of vitriol; 
or he may take frequently a cup of the tincture of 
roſes. 

Bathing the feet and legs i in lukewarm water has 
likewiſe a very good effect in this diſeaſe. Opi- 
ates too are ſometimes beneficial; but theſe muſt 

be adminiſtered with caution. Ten or twelve &rops | 
HT a 9 5 | 0 
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of laudamim may be given in a cup of barley- wa- 
ter twice a- day, and continued for ſome Gn pro- 

vided they be found beneficial. „„ 
" The! ares of roſes is likewiſe a very ood 
medicine in this caſe, provided it be taken in 2 
cient quantity, and long enough perſiſted in. 
may be taken to the quantity of three or — ' 
ounces a-day; and, if the patient be troubled with 
a cough, it ſhould be made into an eleftuary with 
balſamic ſyrup, and a little of the trop of 1 8 

ese 
: If ſtronger aſtringents be neceſſary, Annen or 
twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol may be ee 
in a glaſs of water three or four times a- day. 1 
Thoſe who are ſubje& to frequent returns of this | 
diſeaſe ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſhould 


be light and cool, conſiſting chiefly of milk and 


vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vi- 


gorous efforts on the body, and: hag any . rde 
we the mind. | 


' VOMITING or BLOOD. 


This is not ſo common as the other diſcharges 
of blood which have already been mentioned; but 
it is very dangerous, and fad, particular ute. 
tion. | 

Vomiting of blood is beer preceded By p pain : 
of the ſtomach, ſickneſs, and nauſea; and is ac- 
companied with S er and frequent faint- 
ing fits. RS. 

This diſeaſe is ſometimes periodical; in which 
caſe it is leſs dangerous. It often proceeds from 
an obſtruction of the menſes in women; and ſome- 
times from the ſtopping of the hemorrhoidal flux 
in men. It may be occaſioned by any thing that . 
;greatly ſtimulates or wounds the ſtomach; as ſtrong 
en ot purges, acrid poiſons, ſharp or hard ſub- 

* Kagees 
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ſtances taken into the ſtomach, &c. It is often 
the effect of obſtructions in the liver, the ſpleen, 
or ſome of the other viſcera. It may like wiſe pro» 
ceed from external violence, as blows or broiſes, 
or from any of the cauſes which produce inflamma- 
tion. In hyſteric women, vomiting, of blood is a 
— n, but wh no means 4 COLE * 


yer great port oC the ae in this en abies 
ſown the extravaſated blood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming putrid, by which means a dyſentery 
or putrid fever: may be occaſioned. - The beſt way 
of preventing this, is to keep the body gently 
open, by frequently exhibiting emollient clyfters, 
Purges muſt not be given till the diſcharge is ſtopt, 
otherwiſe they will irritate the ſtomach, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder. All the food and drink muſt 
be of a mild cooling nature, and taken in ſmall 
quantities. Even drinking cold water has ſome- 
times proved a remedy, but it will ſucceed better 
when ſharpened with the weak ſpirits of vitriol. 
When there are ſigns of an inflammation, bleeding 
may be neceſſary ; but the patient s weakneſs will 
ſeldom permit it Opiates may be of uſe; but 
they muſt be given in very ſmall doſes, as four 
or five drops of liquid ae twice or thrice 
Gay: = 
Aſter the diſcharge is over, as the patient i is we 
nerally troubled with gripes, occaſioned; by the 
acrimony of the blood lodged in the. angie 
| gone . ee be eee 7 an 
112 i Neri ! 
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This is a eee of blood 3 the Lellels 67 
"0 kidneys. or bladder. occaſioned by their being 
e enlarged, Nerd or eroded. It 1 is e 
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leſs dangerous according to the different circum- | 


ſtances which attend it. "WMH 


When pure blood is voided ſaddenly but! in- 


terroption and without pain, it proceeds from the 


kidneys; but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of 


a dark colour, and emitted with heat and pain about 
the bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the blad- 
der. When bloody urine is occaſioned by a rough 
ſtone deſcending from the kidneys to the bladder, 
which wounds the areters, it is attended with a 
ſharp pain in the back, and difficulty of making 
water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a 


ſtone, and the bloody urine follows, it is attended 


with the moſt acute pain, and a ede ſtoppage 
of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewiſe be:0ccaſioned/by falls; 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, 


hard riding, or any violent motion. It may alſo 
proceed from ulcers of the bladder, from a ſtone 


lodged in the kidneys, or'from violent purges, or 

m_ diuretic medicines, eſpecially cantharides. 
Bloody urine is always attended with ſome de- 
gree of danger: but it is peculiarly ſo when mixed 


with purulent matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſome- 


where in the urinary paſſages. Sometimes this diſ- 


charge proceeds from exceſs of blood, in which 


caſe it is rather to be conſidered as a ſalutary eva- 

cuation than à diſeaſe. If the diſcharge however 

be very great, it may waſte the patient's ſtrength, 

and occaſion an ill habit of daun a. dropſy, or a 
eonſumption. 

The treatment of this diſorder muſt be variants ac- 

cording to the different cauſes from which it pro-— 
ceeds. 

When it is owing to a ſhone. in the bladder, the 

cure depends upon an operation; a deſcription of 

which would be foreign to our purpoſe. 


„% ol 
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If it be attended with a plethora, and ſymptoms 
of inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The 
body muſt likewiſe be kept open by emollient clyſ- 
ters, or cooling purgative medicines; as cream of 
tartar, rhubarb, asu: or ſmall doſes of lenitive | 

: electuary. | 
When bloody urine 8 om a diſolved | 
ate of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of 
. ſome malignant diſeaſe; as the fmall-pox, a a putrid 
fever, or the like. In this caſe the patient's life 
depends on the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark 
| and acids, as has already been nen. 
When there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ulcer in the 
kidneys or bladder, the patient's diet mult be cool, 
and his drink of a ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, 
as decoctions of marſh-mallow roots with liquorice, 
ſolutions of gum- arabic, &c. Three ounces of 
marſh- mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, 
may be boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to 
one; two ounces of gum- arabic, and half an ounce 
of purified nitre, may be diſſolved in the ſtrained 
liquor, and a tea-cupful of it taken. four or five 
times a-day, _ 

The early uſe of aſtringents is in this diſcaſe bas 
oſten bad conſequences, When the flux is ſtop- 
ped too ſoon, the grumous blood, by being con- 

_ fined in the veſſels, may produce inflammations, 
abſceſs, and ulcers. If however the caſe be urgent, 
| or the patient ſeems to ſuffer from the loſs of blood, 
gentle aſtringents may be neceſſary. In this caſe 
the patient may take three or four ounces of lime - 
water, with half an ounce of the tincture of W 
5 you bark, three times EI 2 
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This diſcaſe prevails in the ſpring and avtumn. 
t is moſt common in marſhy countries, where, after 

hot and dry ſummers, it is apt to become epidemic. 
Perſons are moſt liable to it who are much expoſed 
to the night-air, or who live in places where the 
air is confined and unwholeſome. Hence it often 
proves fatal in camps, on ep erg in ails, n | 
tals, and ſuch like places. 

- CAUSES. 5 dyſentery may be oecalibned 
by any thing that obſtructs the perſpiration, or ren- 
ders the humours putrid ; as damp beds, wet clothes, 

unwholeſome diet, air, &c. But it is moſt fre- 
quently communicated by infection. This ought 
to make people extremely cautious in Soing near 
ſuch perſons as labour under the diſeaſe. Even the 
ſmell of the patient's excrements has been known 
to communicate the infection. . 

STYMPTOMS. It is known by a flux ofthe 
belly, attended with violent pain of the bowels, a 
conſtant inclination to go to ſtool, and generally 
more or leſs blood in the ſtools. It begins, like 
other fevers, with chillnefs, loſs of ſtrength, 2 
quick pulſe, great thirſt, and an inclination to vo- 
mit. The ſtools are at firſt greaſy and frothy, af- 
terwards they are ſtreaked with blood, and at laſt 
have frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed 
with ſmall filaments reſembling bits of ſkin: Worms 
are ſometimes paſſed both upwards and downwards 
2 the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. When 

. a9 goes to ſtool, he feels a bearing down, 
28 1 


the whole bowels were falling out, and ſome- 


times a part of the inteſtine is actually protruded, 
N prove TY troubleſome, eſpecially in 
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children. Flatulency is likewiſe a troubleſome 
5 eipecially. towards the ene of the diſ- 
cale. 


This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from en 
rhœa or looſeneſs, by the acute pain of the bowels, 
and the blood which generally appears in the ſtools. 
It may be diſtinguiſhed from the cholera morbus by 
its not being attended with ſuch violent and fre- 
_ fits of vomiting, &c., * 0 

When the dyſentery attacks the old, the delicate, 
or ſuch as have been waſted by the gout, the ſcur- 
vy, or other lingering diſeaſes, it generally proves 
fatal. Vomiting and hiccuping are bad ſigns, as 
they ſhew an inflammation of the ſtomach. When 
the ſtools are green, black, or have an exceeding 
| diſagreeable cadaverous ſmell, the danger 1s 


great, as it ſhows the diſeaſe to be of the putrid 
kind. It is an unfavourable ſymptom when clyſters 


are immediately returned; but ſtill more ſo, when 
the paſſage is ſo obſtinately ſhur, that they cannot 


be injected. A feeble pulſe, coldneſs of the extre- 


mities, with difficulty of ſwallowing, and um.: 
 Hons,: are ſigns of approaching ; _ 
- REGIMEN, —— Nothing is of tt 
in this diſeaſe than- cleanlineſs. 
greatly to the recovery of the patient, xand no leſs 
to the ſafety of ſuch as attend him. In All conta- 
gious diſeaſes the danger is increaſed, and che in- 
fection ſpread, by the neglect of cleentinels but 
in no one more than this. Every thing about 
patient ſhould be frequently changed. The excre- 
ments ſhould never be ſuffered to continue in his 
chamber, but removed immediately, and buried 
under ground. A | conſtant ſtream of freſn air 
ſhould be admitted into che chamber; and it ought 


importance 


frequently to be ſprinkled with v ca juice of 


lemon, or ſome other ſtrong acid. 
Nane , 10 | The 
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The patient muſt not be diſcouraged, but his ſpi- 
rits kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends 
more to render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than the 
fears and apprehenſions of the ſick. All diſeaſes 


olf this nature have a tendency to ſink. and depreſs 


the ſpirits, and when that is increaſed by fears and 
alarms from thoſe whom the patient believes to 


be perſons of ſkill, it cannot fail to have the worſt 


effects. 1 * ; 45 


f 


F 
: 


Ls ra hee, or wer 
A flannel waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin has often 


a very good effect in the dyſentery. This promotes 
the perſpiration without over-heating the body. 
Great caution however is neceſſary in leaving it off. 


have often known a dyſentery brought on by im- 


prudently throwing off a flannel waiſtcoat before 
the ſeaſon was ſufficiently warm. For whatever 


purpoſe this piece of dreſs is worn, it ſhould, never 
be left off but in a warm ſeaſon. - 7 , 
In this diſeaſe the greateſt attention mu 


©; 4, + +» 5g. ths ©. «> 4 
#0 „ * 
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be paid 


to- the patient's diet. F leſh, fiſh, and every thing | 


that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 


ſtomach, muſt be abſtained from. Apples boiled 
in milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with 


broth, made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may 
conſtitute the principal part of the patient's food. 
Gelatinous broth not only anſwers the purpoſe of 
food, bur likewiſe of medicine. I have often known 
dyſenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, 
cured by it after. pompous medicines. had proved 


ineffectual “. 7 e c 
1 # 0 bats a ce oe 


»The manner of making this hroth js, to take a ſheep's head | 


and feet with the ſkin upon them, and to burn the wool off with 


a hot iron; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. 


A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to give the broth an 
-agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toalted bread, three or four times a day. A clyſter of it 


may likewiſe be given twice a- day. Such as cannot uſe the broth 


made in this way, may have the head and feet ſkinned; but we 


have 
* Oe ve 
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Another kind of food very proper in the dyſen- 
tery, which may be uſed by ſuch as cannot take the 
broth mentioned above, is made by boiling a few 
handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for ſix or ſe- 
ven hours, till it becomes as hard as ſtarch. Two 
or three table - ſpoonfuls of this may be grated 
down, and boiled in ſuch a quantity of new milk 
and water as to be of the thickneſs of pap. This 
may be ſweetened to the patient's taſte, and taken 
for his ordinary food. 

Isa a putrid dyſentery the patient may be allowed 
to eat freely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit; as 
apples, grapes, gooſeberries, currant- berries, ſtraw- 
berries, &c. Theſe may either be eaten raw or 


boiled, with or without milk, as the patient chuſes. 


The prejudice againſt fruit in this diſeaſe is ſo great, 


that many believe it to be the common cauſe of 


23 


he given in elyſters. 


dyſenteries. This however is an egregious miſtake. 
Both reaſon and experience ſhew, that good fruit 


; is one of the beſt medicines, both for the preven- 


have reaſon. to believe chat this hurts the medicine. It is not our 
Huſineſs here to reaſon upon the nature and qualities of medicine 
otherwiſe this might be ſhewn to poſſeſs virtues every way ſuited 


to the cure of a dyſentery which does not proceed from a putrid 


Kate of the humours. One thing we know, which is preferable 
to all reaſoning, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
after they had uſed many other medicines in vain, It will, how- 
ever, be proper that the patient take à vomit, and a doſe or 
wo of rhubarb, before he begins to uſe the broth. It will like- 
wiſe be neceſſary to continue the uſe of it for a conſiderable time, 
and to make it the principal food. | | 

FTbe learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeſſor of 


medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, uſed to mention this food 


in his public lectures with great encomjums. He directed it to 
be made by tying a pound or two of the fineſt flour, as tight as 


poſſible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in water, 


and to dridge the outfide with flour, till a cake or cruſt was 
formed around it, which prevents the water from ſoaking into it 

while builing. It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry 
maſs, as directed above, This, when mixed with milk and wa- 
ter, will not only anſwer the purpoſe of food, but may likewiſe 


* tion 
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tion and cure of the dyſentery. Good fruit is in 
every reſpect calculated to counteract that tendency 


to putrefaction, from whence the moſt dangerous 


kind of dyſentery proceeds. The patient in ſuch a 

caſe ought therefore to be allowed to eat as r 

fruit as he pleaſes, provided it be rip... 
The moſt proper drink in this diſorder is whey 


The dyſentery has often been cured by the uſe 


clear whey alone, It may be taken both for drink 


and in form of clyſter. When whey cannot be 
had, barley- water ſharpened, with cream of tartar 


may be drank, or a decoction of barley. and tama- 


rinds ; two ounces of the former. and one of the 


latter may be boiled in two Engliſh. quarts of wa- 


ter to one. Warm water, water-gruel, or water 
wherein hot iron has been frequently quenched, are 
all very proper, and may be drank in turns. Ca- 
momile- tea, if the ſtomach will bear it, is an ex- 
ceeding proper drink. It both ſtrengthens the ſto- 


mach, and by its antiſeptic quality tends. to pre- 


vent a mortification of the bowels, n 

MEDICINE. At the beginning of this diſ- 
eaſe it is always neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſ- 
ſages. For this purpoſe a vomit of ipecacuanha 
| muſt be given, and wrought off with weak camo- 


„ 


9 — 1 1 7 * + 4-4 e 
I lately ſaw a young man who had been ſeized with a dyſen- 


tery in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 
relief, but to no purpoſe. At length, tired out with difappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced toſkin/and bone, he came over 


to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 


any hopes of a cure. After taking ſandry medicines here with 
no better ſacceſs than abroad, I adviſed him to leave off the uſe 


* 


1 


of drugs, and to truſt entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with © 


gentle exerciſe. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure 
at that ſeaſon, Theſe he ate with milk twice, and ſometimes 


_ thrice a-day. The conſequence was, that in a ſhort time his ſtools. 
were reduced from upwards of twenty in a day, to three or four, 
and ſometimes not ſo many. He uſed the other fruits as they 


came in, and was in a few weeks ſo well as to leave that part of 
the country where I was, with a view to return to America. | 


EE mile 
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350 OF TEE DYSENTERY, 
mile-rea. Strong vomits are ſeldom neceſſary here. 


A ſcruple, or at moſt half a drachm of iĩpecacuanha, 
is generally ſufficient for an adult, and ſometimes 
a very few grains will ſuffice. The day after the 

f a drachm, or two ſcruples of rhubarb, 
mult be taken; or, what will anſwer the purpoſe 
rather better, an ounce or an ounce and a half of 


Epſom ſalts. This doſe' may be repeated every 
other day for two or three times. Afterwards 
ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha may be taken for ſome 


time. Two or three grains of the powder may be 
mixed in a table - ſpoonful of the fyrup of Poppies, 
and taken three times a-day p- 

Theſe evacuations, and the regimen preſcribed' 


above, will often be ſufficient to effect a cure. 


Should it however happen otherwiſe, the follow- 
ing aſtringent medicines may be uſed, | 


A clyſter of ſtarch or fat det ret with 
thirty or forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may 
be adminiſtered twice a- day. At the ſame time an 
ounce of gum- arabic, and half an ounce of gum- 


tragacanth, may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of 


barley-water, over a flow fire, and a ä | 
| of 1 it taken every hour. 


4 


If theſe have not the #efired effect, the atient 
may take, four times a- day, about the bulk o a nut- 
meg of the Japonic confe#ion, drinking after it a 
l of the decoction of logwood “. 

Periobs/ who have been cured of this diſeaſe are 


great circumſpection with reſpect to diet is neceſ. 
ſary. The patient muſt abſtain from all fermented 


liquors, except now and then a glaſs of good wine; 


bur he muſt drink no kind of malt-liquor. He 


- ſhould likewiſe abſtain from animal food, as fiſh and 
fleſh, and live principgly on milk and vegetables. 


* 
4 . 


: o 'See Appendix, DeceFion of aa, 
WE ö Gentle 


very liable to ſuffer a relapſe; to prevent which, 


1 
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Bentle exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſnould go to the country 
as ſoon as his ſtrength will permit, and ſhould take 
exerciſe daily on horſeback, or in a carriage. He 
may likewiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, 
and may drink twice a-day a gill of lime; water 
mixed with an equal quantity of new mille. 
When dyſenteries prevail, we would recommend 
a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs, a ſpare uſe of ani - 
mal food, and the free vſe of ſound ripe fruits, and | 
other vegetables. The night air is to be carefully 


avoided, and all communication with the fick. | 
Bad ſmells are likewiſe to be ſhunned, eſpecially 
thoſe which ariſe from putrid animal ſubſtances. : 
The neceſſaries where the fick go are carefully to 
T PET HE: ens 4 
When the firſt ſymptoms. of the dyſentery ap- 
pear, the patient ought immediately to take a vo- 
mit, to go to bed, and drink plentifully of weak 4 
warm liquor, to promote a ſweat. This, with a 
doſe or two of rhubarb at the beginning, would 
often carry off the diſeaſe. - In countries where 
dyſenteries prevail, we would adviſe ſuch as are 
liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge 
every lpring or autumn, as a preventative. 
There are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
 LIENTERY and COELIAC PASSION, which, 
though leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit 
_ conſideration, -. Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed 
from a relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
which is ſometimes ſo great, that the food paſſes, # 
through them without almoſt any ſenſible alteration * 


T * 
- 


and the patient dies. merely from the want of nou- 
When the lientery or-c@liac paſſion ſuoceeds to 
a dyſentery, the caſe is bad. They are always dan- 
gerous in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution 
has been broken by exceſs or acute diſeaſes.” If the 
- le Nel: 5 ſtools 
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ſtools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt 


great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and 
the face marked with ſpots of e colours, 
the danger is very great... 

The treatment of the patient is in denen the 
ſame. as in the dyſentery, In all obſtinate fluxes of 
the belly, the cure muſt be attempted, by firſt 


cleanſing the ſtomach and bowels with gentle vo- 
mits and purges; afterwards. ſuch a diet as has a 


tendency to heal and ſtrengthen the bowels, with 
opiates and aſtringent MEQUEDes,: wilt; or 
zerfect the cure. 
The ſame obſervation. holds with relpect to a 
T ENESMUS, or frequent deſire of going to ſtool. 
This diſeaſe reſembles the dyſentery ſo — both 


in its ſymptoms and method of cure, chat we think 


ee 172 ut 
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CAP. XXXIV. 
N o THE HEAD-ACH. 
A CHES and pains proceed from very differenc 


cauſes, and may affect any part of the body; 


but we ſhall point out thoſe only which occur moſt 


| een, and are ne with the greateſt dan- 


ger. 


When. the head-ach is gight, and affects a par- 


* ficular part of the head only, it is called cephalalgia ; 
when the whole head is affected, cepbalæa; and when 
on one fide only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in the 


forehead, which may bg covered with the end of 

the thumb, is called the clavis hyſtericus. | 
There are alſo other diſtinctions. Sometimes the 

pai is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes it 
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is an original difeafe, and at other times only fymp- 
tomatic, When. the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
dilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, 
with a conſiderable heat of the part affected. When 
from a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient com- 
plains of a dull heavy pain, and has a ſenſe of cold- 
neſs in the part. This Rind of head-ach is ſome- 
times attended with a degree of ſtupidity or folly. ' 

Whatever obſtructs the free circulation of the 
blood through the veſſels of the head, may occaſion 


a head-ach. In perſons of a full habit, who abound * 


with blood, or other humours, the head-ach often 
proceeds from the ſuppreffion of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions; as bleeding at the noſe, ſweating of the feet, 
&c, It may likewiſe proceed from any cauſe that 
derermines a great flux of blood towards the Head; 
as coldneſs of the extremities, or hanging down 
the head for a long time. Whatever prevents the 
return of the blood from the head will Iikewiſe oc- 
caſion a head-ach; as looking long obliquely at 
any object, wearing any thing tight about the neck, 
or the like. „ 0 1 5 | 
When a head-ach proceeds from the ſtoppage of 
a running at the noſe, there is a heavy, obrufe, 
preſſing pain in the fore- part of the head, in which 
there ſeems to be ſuch a weight, that the patient 
can ſcarce hold it up. When it, is occaſioned by 
the cauſtic matter of the venereal diſeaſe, it gene- 
rally affects the ſkull, and often produces a caries 
of the bones. 2 
Sometimes the head- ach proceeds from the re- 
pulſion or retroceſſion of the gout, the eryſipelas, 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, itch, or other eruptive dif- 
eaſes. What is called a hemicrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigeſtion. Inanition, ar 
emptineſs, will alfo occaſion head-achs. I have 
often ſeen inſtances of this in nurſes who gave ſock 
"ERA A a _ 
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too long, or who did not take a ſufficient quantity 
of ſolid food. 

There is likewiſe a moſt. violent, fixed, con- 
ſtant; and almoſt intolerable head- ach, which OC» 
caſions great debility both of body 0 mind, pre- 
vents ſleep, deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, 
dimneſs of ſight, a noiſe in the ears, convulſions, 
epileptic fits, and ſometimes vomiting, coſtiveneſs, 
coldneſs of the extremities, &c. | 

The head-ach is often ſymptomatic in continual 
and intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. It 
is likewiſe a very common ſymptom in hyſteric and 
hypochondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with | 
pale urine, it is an unfayourable ſymptom. . In ex- 
ceſſive head achs, coldneſs of the extremities is a 
bad ſign. 

When the diſeaſe continues long, and is very vio- 
lent, it often terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, 
deafneſs, a vertigo, the palſy, epilepſy, &c. 

In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to 
be obſerved. The diet ought to conſiſt, of ſuch 


emollient -ſubſtances as will correct the acrimony 


of the humours, and keep the body open; as apples 
boiled in milk, ſpinage, turnips, and ſuch like. 
The drink ought to be diluting; as barley- water, 
infuſiogs of mild mucilaginous vegetables, decoc- 
tions of the ſudorific woods, &c. The feet and 
legs ought to be kept warm, and frequently bathed 
in lukewarm water; the head ſhould be ſhaved, 
and bathed with water and vinegar. The patient 
ought as much as poſſible to keep in an erect pol: 
ture, and not to lie with his head too low. _ 
When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, 
or an hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſ- ; 
ſary. The patient may be bled in the jugular vein, 
and the operation repeated if there be occaſion. 


| Cupping 
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Cupping alſo, or the application of leeches to the 
temples, and behind the ears, will be of ſervice. 
Afterwards a bliſtering- plaſter may be applied to 
the neck, behind the ears, or to any part of the head 
that is moſt affected. In ſome caſes it will be pro- 
per to bliſter the whole head. In perſons of a2 
groſs habit, iſſues or perpetual bliſters will be of 
ſervice. The body ought likewiſe to be kept open 
by gentle laxatives. „ 
But when the head- ach proceeds from a copious 
vitiated /erum ſtagnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the ſkull, with a dull, heavy, con- 
tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding 
nor gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives 
are neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, 
or the like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to 
bliſter the whole head, and to keep the back part 
of the neck open for a conſiderable time by a perpe- 
tual bliſter. | Th iy a | | 9 ; * * 
When the head- ach is occaſioned by the ſtop- 
page of a running at the noſe, the patient ſhould 
frequently ſmell to a bottle of volatile ſalts; he 
may. likewiſe take ſnuff, or any thing that will irri- 
tate the noſe, ſo as to promote a diſcharge from it; 
as the herb maſtich, ground- ivy, &c. : 
A bemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is gene- 
rally owing to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which 
gentle vomits mult be adminiſtered, as alſo 
urges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been 
Fuciently cleared, chalybeate waters, and ſuch 
bitters as ſtrengthen” the ſtomach, will be neceſ- 

ſary. - ; 5 | OR 
p When the head-ach ariſes from. a vitiated ſtate 
of the humours, as in the ſcurvy and venereal 
diſeaſe, the patient, after proper evacuations, muſt 
drink freely of the decoction of woods, or the 
decoction of ſarſaparilla, with raiſins and liquo- 
2 1 A l i 
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rice“. Theſe promote perſpiration, ſweeten the 
humours, and, if duly perſiſted in, will produce 
very happy effects. When a collection of matter 
is felt under the ſkin, it muſt be diſcharged by 
an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render the bone ca- 
rious. 8 | 
When the head-ach is ſo intolerable as to endan- 
ger the patient's life, or is attended with continual 
watching, delirium, &c. recourſe muſt be had to 
opiates. Theſe, after proper evacuations by clyſ- 
ters or mild purgatives, may be applied both ex- 
ternally and internally. The affected part may be 
rubbed with Bate's anodyne balſam, or a cloth dip- 
ped 1n it may be applied to the part. The patient 
may, at the fame rime, take twenty drops of lau- 
danum, in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, 
twice or thrice a day. This is only to be done in 
caſe of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ought 
always to accompany and follow the uſe of opiates F. 
When the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, 

his feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm 
water, and well rubbed with a coarſe cloth. Cata- 

laſms with muſtard or horſeradiſh ought likewiſe to 
be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary when the pain proceeds from a gouty hu- 
mour affecting the head. 

When the head-ach is occaſioned by great heat, 
hard labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may 
be allayed by cooling medicines; as the faline 
draughts with nitre, and the like. rc 

A little of Ward's eſſence, dropt into the palm 

of the hand, and applied to the forehead, will 


* See Appendix, Decoction of Sarſaparilla. | 
+ When the pain is very violent, and does. not yield to ſmall 
doſes of laudanum, the quantity may be increaſed. I have 


known a patient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in 


twenty-four hours; but ſuch doſes ought only to be admini- 
ſtered by a perſon of ſkill, 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes remove a violent head ach; and ſo will 
ther, when applied in the ſame manner. | 


OF THE TOOTH-ACH. 


This diſeaſe is ſo well known, that it needs no 
deſcription, It has great affinity with the rheuma- 
tiſm, and often ſucceeds pains of the ſhoulders and 
other parts of the body. RE IE nk | 

It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or 
any of the other cauſes of inflammation. I have 
often known the tooth-ach occaſioned by neglecting 
ſome part of the uſual coverings of the head, by 
ſitting with the head bare near an open window, or 
expoling it any how to a draught of cold air. Food 
or drink taken either too hot or too cold is very 
hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or 
other ſweet-meats, are likewiſe hurtful, Nothing 


is more deſtructive to the teeth than cracking nuts, 


or chewing any kind of hard ſubſtances. Picking 
the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing that may 
burt the enamel with which they are covered, does 
great miſchief, as the tooth is ſure to be ſpoiled 
Whenever the air gets into it. Breeding women 
are very ſubject to the tooth- ach, eſpecially during 
the firſt three or four months of pregnancy. The 
tooth-ach often proceeds from ſcorbutic humours 
affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth are ſome- 
times waſted, and fall out without any conſiderable 
degree of pain. The more immediate cauſe of the 
tooth-ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt 
endeavour to leſſen the flux of humours to the part 
affected. This may be done by mild purgatives, 
ſcarifying the gums, or applying leeches to them, 
and bathing the feet frequently with warm water. 
The perſpiration ought likewiſe to be promoted, by 
drinking freely of weak wine-whey, or other di- 
SIT 4 ibs luting 
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luring liquors, with ſmall doſes of nitre. Vomits 
too have often an exceeding good effect in the 
tooth- ach. It is ſeldom ſafe to adminiſter opiates, 
or any kind of heating medicines, or even to draw 
a tooth, till proper evacuations have been premiſed; 
and theſe alone will often effect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtill 
increaſe, a ſuppuration may be expected, to pro- 
mote which a toaſted fig ſhould be held between 
the gum and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled ca- 
momile- flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may 
be applied near the part affected, with as great a 
degree of warmth as the patient can bear, and re- 
newed as they grow cool: the patient may likewiſe 
receive the ſteams of warm water into his mouth, 
through an inverted funnel, or by holding his head 
over the mouth of a nn, aa filled with warm wa- 
rer, &c. 

Such things as promote the diſcharge 6 lten, 
or cauſe the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. 
For this purpoſe, bitter, hot, or pungent vege- 
tables may be chewed; as gentian, calamus aro- 
maticus, or pellitory of Spain. Allen recommends 
the root of yellow water flower-de-luce in this caſe. 
This root may either be rubbed upon the tooth, or 
a little of it chewed. Brookes ſays he hardly ever 
knew it fail to eaſe the tooth- ach. ws how- 
ever to be uſed with caution. | 
Many other herbs, roots, and ſeeds, are recom- 
mended for curing the rooth-ach ; as the leaves or 
roots of millefoil or ' yarrow chewed, / tobacco 
ſmoked or chewed, ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of 
muſtard chewed, &c. Theſe bitter, hot, and pun- 
gent things, by occafioning a greater flow of Janus, 
. e give eaſe in the tooth- ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this 
Purpoſe a little cotton wet with laudanum may be 
held es the 2 or a piece of ſticking- 
8 plaſter, 
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plaſter, about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, with a bit 
of opium in the middle of it, of a ſize not to 
prevent the ſticking of the other, may be laid on 
the temporal artery, where the pulſation is moſt 
ſenſible. De la Motte affirms, that there are few 
caſes wherein this will not give relief. If there be 
a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of equal parts of 
camphire and opium, put into the hollow, is often 
beneficial, When this cannot be had, the hollow: . 
tooth may be filled with gum maſtich, wax, lead, 
or any ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and keep out 
the external air. | | | 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
than bliſtering laſters. Theſe may be applied be- 
tween the ſhoulders ; but they have the beſt effect 
when put behind the ears, and made ſo large as to 
cover a great part of the lower jaw. e 

After all, when a tooth. is carious, it is often im- 

poſſible to remove the pain without extracting it; 
and, as a ſpoilt tooth never becomes ſound again, 
it is prudent to draw it ſoon, leſt it ſnould affect 
the reſt. Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very 
much practiſed by mechanics, as well as perſons of 
the medical profeſſion. The operation however 
is not without danger, and ought always to be per- 
formed with care. A perſon unacquainted with the 
ſtructure of the parts will be in danger of hurting 
the jaw-bone, or of drawing a ſound tooth inſtead 
Ef enten oe 5 | e 
When the tooth - ach returns periodically, and the 
pain chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by 
the bark. ee eee e 
Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth- ach, from the application of an artificial 


This may always be prevented by the operator ſtriking apon | 
the teeth with any piece of metal, as this never fails to excite the 
pain in the carious tooth. 8 | 


Aa 4 magnet 
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magnet to the affected tooth. We ſhall not attempt 
to account for its mode of operation; but, if it be 
found to anſwer, though only in particular caſes, 
it certainly deſerves a trial, as it is attended with 
no expence, and cannot do any harm. Electricity 
has likewiſe been recommended, and particular 
inſtruments have been invented for ſending a Sock 
through the affected tooth. 

Perſons who have returns of the tooth-ach at 
certain ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often 
prevent it by taking a purge at theſe times. 

Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency 
to prevent the tooth-ach, The beſt method of 
doing this is to waſh them daily with ſalt and wa- 
ter, a decoction of the bark, or with cold water 
alone. All bruſhing and ſcraping of 'the teeth is 
dangerous, and, unleſs it be FIRE with | great 
CATE; does miſchief. 
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This diſorder chiefly affects the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus 
guditorias. It is often ſo violent as to accaſion 
great reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, and even . Some; 
times epileptic fits, and other convulſive diſor- 
ders, have been brought on by extreme pain in 
the ear. 

The ear- ach may proceed from any of the cauſes 
which produce inflammation, It often proceeds 
from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, or from 
the head being expoſed to cold when covered with 
ſweat, It may alſo be occaſioned by worms, or 
other inſects getting into the ear, or being bred 
there; or from any hard body ſticking in the ear. 
Sometimes it proceeds from the tranſlation of mor- 
bific matter to the ear. This often happens in the 
el of malignant fevers, and occaſions __ 

| nels, 
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neſs, which is generally reckoned a fravrabla 
ſymptom. 

When the ear-ach proceeds from inſets,” or any | 
hard body ſticking in the ear, every method muſt 
be taken to remove them as ſoon as poſſible. The 
membranes may be relaxed by dropping into the 

car oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards 
the patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by taking 
ſnuff, or ſome ſtrong ſternutatory, If this ſhould 
not force out the body, it muſt be extracted by 
art. I have ſeen inſects, which had got into the 
ear, come out of their own accord upon pouring 
in oil, which is a thing they cannot bear. ; 
When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 
mation, it muſt be treated like other topical inflam- 
mations, by a cooling regimen, and opening medi- 
cines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the 
arm or jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will 
be proper. The ear may likewiſe be fomented 
with ſteams of warm water; or flannel bags filled 
with boiled mallows and camomile flowers may be 
applied to it warm; or bladders filled with warm 
milk and water. An exceeding good method of 
fomenting the ear is to apply it cloſe to the mouth 
of a jug filled with warm water, or a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of camomile-flowers. 

The patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and he ought to take ſmall doſes 
of nitre and rhubarb, viz. a ſcruple of the former, 
and ten grains of the latter, three times a-day, His 
drink may be whey, or decoction of barley and li- 
quorice with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the 
ear ought frequently to be rubbed with campho- 
rated oil, or a little of the volatile liniment. | 
| When the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, a 
poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may 
= applied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till 


the 
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the abſceſs breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards 

the humours may be diverted from the part by 
gentle laxatives, bliſters, or iſſues; but the diſ- 
charge muſt not be ſuddenly dried vp by any « ex- > 
ternal A e 
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This may EFRON various cauſes; as indi- 
geſtion; wind; the acrimony of the bile; ſharp, 
acrid, or poiſonous ſubſtances taken into the ſto- 
mach, &c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
worms; the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; a 
tranſlation of gouty matter to the ſtomach, the 
bowels, &c. | 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to 
pains of the ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially ſuch as 
are afflicted with hyſteric complaints. It is like- 
wiſe very common to hy 23 men of a 
ſedentary and luxurious 11 In ſuch perſons it 
often proves ſo extremely obſtinate as to baffle all 
the powers of medicine. | 

When the pain of the ſtomach is moſt adi 


_ . after eating, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it pro- 


ceeds from ſome fault either in the digeſtion or the 
food. In this caſe the patient ought to change his 
diet, till he finds what kind of food. agrees beſt with 
his ſtomach, and ſhould continue chiefly to uſe ir. 
If a change of diet does not remove the complaint, 
the patient may take a gentle yomit, and after- 
wards a dole or two of rhubarb, He ought like- 
wiſe to take an infuſion of camomile flowers, or 
ſome other ſtomachic bitter, either in wine or water. 
I have often known exerciſe remove this com- 
plaint, eſpecially-failing, or a long Journey on 
Is or in a Carriage. | 
When 
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When a pain of the ſtomach proceeds from fla- 
tulency, the patient is conſtantly belching up wind, 
and feels an uneaſy diſtention of the ſtomach after | 
meals. This is a moſt deplorable difeaſe, and is 
ſeldom thoroughly cured. In general, the patient 
ought to avoid all windy diet, and every thing 
that ſours on the ſtomach, as greens, roots, &c. 
This rule however admits of ſome exceptions. 
There are many inſtances of perſons very much 
troubled with wind, who have received great be- 
nefit from eating parched peaſe, though thar grain 
is generally. ſuppoſed to be of a windy nature“. 

This complaint may likewiſe be greatly relieved 
by labour, eſpecially digging, reaping, mowing, 
or any kind of active employment by which the 
bowels are alternately compreſſed and dilated. The 
molt obſtinate caſe of this kind I ever met with was 
in a perſon of a ſedentary occupation, whom I ad- 
viſed, after he had tried every kind of medicine in 
vain, to turn gardener; which he did, and has ever 
lince enjoyed good health. | 

When a pain of the ſtomach is occafioned by 
the ſwallowing of acrid or poiſonous ſubſtances, 
they muſt be diſcharged by vomit; this may be 
excited by butter, oils, or other ſoft things, which 
ſheath and defend the ſtomach from the acrimony 

of its contents. 

When pain of the ſtomach ee from a tranſ- 
lation of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceſſary, 
as generous wines, French brandy, &c. Some 
have drank a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in 
this caſe, in a few hours, without being in the leaſt 
intoxicated, or even feeling the ſtomach warmed 
by it. It is 1mpoſlible to aſcertain the quantities 


* Theſe are | ae gms by ſteeping or ſoaking peaſe in water, 
and afterwards drying them in a pot or kiln till they be quite 
hard. They may be uſed at pl. aſure. | | 


neceſ- 
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neceſſary upon theſe occaſions. This muſt be 
left to the feelings and diſcretion of the patient. 
The ſafer way however is, not to go too far. 
When there is an inclination to vomit, it may be 
promoted by drinking an infuſion of camomile 
CONT or carduus Benedictus. . 

If a pain of the ſtomach proceed from the ſto 
page of cuſtomary evacuations, bleeding will be 
neceſſary, eſpecially in ſanguine and 5 habits. 
It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep the body gently 
open by mild purgatives; as rhubarb or ſenna, &c. 
When this diſeaſe affe&s women, in the decline of 
life, after the ſtoppage of the men/es, making an 
iſſue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar ſervice. 
When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by worms, they 
muſt be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as 
are recommended in the following ſection. 
When the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the di- 
geſtion bad, which often occaſion flatulencies, the 
elixir of vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice. Fifteen 
or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of 
wine or water twice or thrice a-day. 

Perſons afflicted with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unleſs they be taking ſome purgative medi- 
eines; theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, 
tend to weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, 
and conſequently increaſe the diſorder. Their beſt 
method is to mix purgatives and ſtomachics to- 
gether. Equal parts of Peruvian bark and rhu- 
barb may be infuſed in brandy or wine, and taken 
in ſuch quantity as to keep the body gently open. 
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TH ESE are chiefly of three kinds; viz. the 
tænia, or tape-worm; the teres, or round and 
long worm; and the aſcarides, or round and ſhort 
worm. There are many other kinds of worms 
found in the human body; but as they proceed, in 
a great meaſure, from ſimilar cauſes, have nearly 
the ſame ſymptoms, and require almoſt the ſame 
method of treatment as theſe already mentioned, 
we ſhall not ſpend time in enumerating them. 
The tape- worm is white, very long, and full of 
joints. It is generally bred either in the ſtomach 
or ſmall inteſtines. The round and long worm is 
likewiſe bred in the ſmall guts, and ſometimes in the 
ſtomach. The round and ſhort worms commonly 
lodge in the redtum, or what is called the end gut, 
and occaſion a diſagreeable itching about the ſeat. 
The long round worms occaſion ſqueamiſnneſa, 
vomiting, a diſagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, 
ſwelling of the belly, ſwoonings, joaching of food, 
and at other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, 
convulſions, epileptic. fits, and ſometimes a priva- 
tion of ſpeech. Theſe worms have been known 
to perforate the inteſtines, and get into the cavity 
of the belly. The effects of the tape- worm are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the long and round, 
but rather more violent. 

Andry ſays, the following ſymptoms particularly 
attend the ſolium, which is a ſpecies of the tape- 
worm, viz, ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a 
voracious appetite. The round worms called aſca- 
rides, beſides an itching of the anus, cauſe Swoonings; 

and teneſmus, or an inclination to go to ſtool. 
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CAUSES. Worms may proceed from various 
cauſes; but they are ſeldom found except in weak 
and relaxed ſtomachs, where the digeſtion is bad. 
Sedentary perſons are more liable to them than the 
active and laborious. Thoſe who eat great quan- 
tities of unripe fruit, or who live much on raw 
herbs and roots, are generally ſubject to worms. 
There ſeems to be a hereditary diſpoſition in ſome, 

rſons to this diſeaſe. I have ee ſeen all the 
children of a family ſubject to worms of a particular 
kind. They ſeem likewiſe frequently to be owing 
to the nurſe. Children of the ſame family, nurſed 
by one woman, have often worms, when thoſe 
nurſed: by another have none. | 
STMPTOMS.— The common ſymptoms of 
worms are, paleneſs of the countenance, and at 
other times, an univerſal fluſhing of the face; itch- 
ing of the noſe; this however is doubtful, as chil- 
dren: pick their noſes in all diſcaſes; ſtarting, and 
grinding of the teeth in ſleep; ſwelling of the 
upper lip; the appetite ſometimes bad, at other 
times quite voracious ; looſeneſs; a four or ſtink- 
ing breath; a hard ſwelled belly; great thirſt; the 
urine frothy, and ſometimes of a whitiſh colour ; 
© griping, or colic pains; an involumary diſcharge 
of ſaliva, eſpecially when aſleep; frequent pains of 
the ſide, with a dry cough, and unequal pulſe; 
palpitations of the heart; ſwoonings; drowlineſs; . 

cold ſweats ; pally ; epileptic fits, with many other 
unaccountable nervous ſymptoms, which were for- 
merly attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of 
evil ſpirits. Small bodies in the excrements reſem- 
bling melon or cucumber ſeeds are ſymptoms of 
the tape- worm. EO ge OWN 
I lately ſaw ſome very ſurpriſing effects of worms 
in a girl about five years of age, who uſed to lie for 
whole hours as if dead. She at laſt expired, and, 


upon opening her body, a number of the teres, or 
| FE | long 
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long round, worms, were found in her guts, which 
were conſiderably inflamed ; and what anatomilts 

call an intus ſuſceptio, or involving of one part of 
the gut within another, had taken place in no leſs 
than four different parts of the inteſtinal canal“. 
_ MEDICINE, —— Though numberleſs medicines 
are extolled for expelling and killing worms, yet 
no diſeaſe more frequently baffles the phylician's 
{kill. In general, the moſt proper medicines for 
their expulſion are ſtrong purgatives; and to pre- 
vent their breeding, ſtomachic bitters, with now 
and then a glaſs of good wine. eee + 6 
' _ © The beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former with 
ſix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be 
taken early in the morning, for a doſe, It will be 
proper that the patient keep the houſe all day, an 
drink nothing cold. The doſe may be repeated 
once or twice a week, for a fortnight or. three 
weeks, On the intermediate days the patient may 
take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice or thrice 
a-day, mixed with ſyrup,. honey, or treacle. _ 
Thoſe, who do not chuſe to take calomel may 
make uſe of the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera 
picra, tincture of ſenna, and rhubarb, cc. 
Olly medicines are ſometimes found beneficial 
for expelling worms. An ounce. of ſallad oil and 


That worms exiſt in the human body there can be no doubt; 
and that they muſt ſometimes be conſidered: as à diſeaſe, is 
equally certain: but this is not the caſe ſo often as people ima- 
gine. The idea that worms occaſion many diſeaſes, gives an 
opportunity to the profeſſed worm-doRors of impoſing on the 

. credulity of mankind, and doing much miſchief. They find 

worms in every caſe, and liberally throw in their antidotes, 
which generally conſiſt of ſtrong, draſtic purges: I have knowa 
theſe given in delicate conſtitutions to the deſtruction of the pa- 
tient, where there was not the leaſt ſymptom of worms. 

+. A medical writer of the preſent age has enumerated vp- 
wards of fifty Britiſh plants, all celebrated for killing and ex- 
pelling worms. | | 
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a table - ſpoonful of common ſalt may be taken in 4 
glaſs of red port wine thrice a-day, or oftner, if 
the ſtomach will bear it. But the more common 
form of uling oil is in clyſters. Oily clyfters, 
ſweetened with ſugar or honey, are very efficacious 
in bringing away the ſhort round worms called 
aſcurides, and likewiſe the teres. e 
The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine 
for expelling worms, eſpecially the gſcarides. As 


this water is impregnated with fulphur, we may 


hence infer, that ſulphur alone muſt be a 


medicine in this caſe; which is found to be a fact. 


Many practitioners give flour of fulphur in very 
large doſes, and with great ſucceſs. It ſhould be 
made into an electuary with honey or treacle, and 
taken in ſuch quantity as to purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, 
ſea- water may be uſed, which is far from being a 
contemptible medicine in this cafe. If ſea-water 
cannot be had, common falt diſſolved in water may 
be drank. I have often ſeen this uſed by country 


- nurſes with very good effect. Some flour of ſul- 


phur may be taken over night, and the ſalt - water 


in the morning. 


But worms, though expelled, will ſoon breed 


again, if the ſtomach remains weak and relaxed; 


to prevent which, we would recommend the Peru- 
vian bark. Half a drachm of bark in powder may 
be taken in a glaſs of red port wine three or four 
times a-day, after the above medicines have been 
uſed. Lime-water is.likewiſe good for this pur- 


- poſe, or a table-ſpoonful of the chalybeate wine 


taken twice or thrice a-day. Infuſions or decoc- 
tions of bitter herbs may likewiſe be drank; as the 


_ Infuſion of tanſy, water trefoil, camomile flowers, 


tops of wormwood, the leſſer centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains 
of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, may 
1 5 5 5 be 
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be mixed in a ſpoonful of ſyrup or honey, and 
jven in the morning. The child ſhould keep the 
Boule al day, and take nothing cold. This doſe 
may be repeated twice a. week for three or four 
weeks. On the intermediate days the child may 
take a ſcruple of powdered tin and ten grains of 
æthiops mineral in a ſpoonful of treacle twice a- day. 
This doſe mult he increaſed or diminiſhed accord- 
ing to the age of the patient. bh 
Biſfert ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or 
Sears foot, is a molt powerful vermifuge for the 
long round worms. He orders the decoction of 
about a drachm of the green leaves, or about fif- 
teen grains of the dried leaves in powder for a doſe 
to a child between four and ſeven years of age. 
This doſe is to be repeated two or three times. 
He adds, that the green leaves made into a ſyrup 
with coarſe ſugar is almoſt the only medicine he 
has uſed for round worms for three years paſt. 
Before preſſing out the juice, he moiſtens the bruiſ- 
ed leaves with vinegar, which corrects the medi- 
cine. The doſe is a tea-{poonful at bed-time, and 

one or two next morning. $03. 2100.7 
I have frequently known thoſe big bellies, which 
in children are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, 
quite removed by giving them white ſoap in their 
pottage, or other food. Tanſy, garlic, and rue, 
are all good againſt worms, and may be uſed vari- 
ous ways. We might here mention many other 
plants, both for external and internal uſe, as the 
cabbage-bark, &c. but think the powder of tin 
with æthiops mineral, and the purges of rhubarb - 
and calomel, are more xa be depended on. | 
Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very pow- 

erful medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhu- 
barb, ſcammony, and calomel, with as much dou- 
ble refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of all the 
other ingredients. Theſe muſt be well mixed to- 
$7 B b gether, 
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gether, and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe 
for a child is from ten grains to twenty, once or 
twice a week. An n may take 4 drachm for 
F 7 
Parents who would preſerve cbs children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food be wholeſome 
and ſufficiently ſolic; and, as far as poſſible, to 
prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green 
rraſhy fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow a child 
who is ſubje& to worms, a glaſs of red wine after 
meals; as every thing that braces and ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach is good beth for 1 _ ex- 
TOW theſe vermin 7 , 
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CHAP. XXXVI ce 
o THE JAUNDICE.” 


TH I 8 diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of 

the eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards 
the whole ſkin puts on a yellow appearance. The 
urine too is of a ſaffron hue, and dies a VANE cloth 


”; 


52 A * for the tape · worm reſembling this, was hoe 
kept a ſecret on the Continent ;. it was lately purchaſed. by che 
French king, and will be found under the article Poder, in 
the Appendix. 

+ We think it neceſſary here to warn people of their danger 
ks buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, at random 
from quacks, and give them, to their children without, proper 
care. The principal ingredients in moſt of theſe medicines is 
mercury, which is never to be trifted with. I lately ſaw a 
ſhocking inſtance of the danger of this conduct. A girl who 
had taken a doſe of worm powder, bought of a travelling quack, 
went out, and perhaps was ſo imprudent as to drink cold water 
during its operation, She immediately ſwelled, and died on 
the following day, wes all the N 1 wing * en 
ſoned. * 
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of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of 
this diſeaſe called the Black Jaundicte. 
CAU SES. The immediate cauſe of the jaun- 
dice is an obſtruction of the bile. The remote or 
occalional cauſes are, the bites of poiſonous. ani- 


mals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or 


hyſteric colic ; violent paſſions, as grief, anger, & g. 
Strong purges or vomits will likewiſe occaſion the 
jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds from obſtinate 
agues, or from that diſeaſe being prematurely ſtop- 
ped by aſtringent medicines. In infants it is often 
occaſioned by the meconium not being ſufficiently 
purged off. Pregnant women are very ' fub- 
ject to it. It is likewiſe a ſymptom in ſeveral 
kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the ſtoppage of 
cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, the bleeding 
piles, iſſues, &c. will occaſion the jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS.—— The patient at firſt com- 
plains of exceſſive wearineſs, and has great aver- 
ſion to every kind of motion. His ſkin is dry, and 
he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking 
pain over the whole body. The ſtools are of a 
whitiſh or clay colour, and the urine, as was ob- 
. ſerved above, is yellow. The breathing is diffi- 
cult, and the patient complains of an unuſual load 
or oppreſſion on his breaſt, There is a heat in the 
noſtrils, a bitter taſte in the mouth, loathing of 
food, fickneſs at the ſtomach, vomiting, flatulen- 
cy, and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion, oh. 

If the patient be young, and the diſeaſe compli- 
cated with no other malady, it is ſeldom dangerous; 
but in old people, where it continues long, returns 
frequently, or is complicated with the dropſy or 
hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 
The black jaundice is more dangerous than the 
ellowcp. KERN 
REGINIEN.— The diet ſhould be cool, light, 
and diluting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits _ 

2; 2 mil 
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mild vegetables; as apples boiled or roaſted, ſtewed 
prunes, preſerved plums, boiled ſpinage, &c. Veal 
or chicken-broth, with light bread, are likewiſe 
very proper. Many have been cured by hving al- 
moſt wholly for ſome days on raw eggs. The 
drink ſhould be butter-milk, whey ſweetened with 
honey, or decoctions of cool opening vegetables; 
or marſh-mallow roots, with liquorice, &c. 
The patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he 
can bear, either on horſeback, or in a carriage; 
walking, running, and even jumping, are likewiſe 
proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no ſymptoms of inflammation. Pa- 
tients have been often cured of this diſeaſe by a long 
journey, after medicines had proved ineffectual. 
_ Amuſements are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
dice. The diſeaſe is often occaſioned by a ſeden- 
tary life, joined to a dull melancholy diſpoſition. 
Whatever therefore tends to promote the circula- 
tion, and to cheer the ſpirits, muſt have a good 
effect; as dancing, laughing, ſinging, &c. | 
MEDICINE.—— If the patient be young, of a 
full ſanguine habit, and complains of pain in the 
right fide about the region of the liver, bleeding 
will be neceſſary. After this a vomit muſt be ad- 
miniſtered, and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it 
may be repeated once or twice. No medicines 
are more beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, 
eſpecially where it is not attended with inflamma- 
tion. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder 
will be a ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be 
wrought off with weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm 
water. The body muſt likewiſe be kept open by 
taking a ſufficient quantity of Caſtile ſoap, or the 
ppl for the jaundice recommended in the Ap- 
endix. | 
: Fomenting the parts about the region of the fto- 
mach and liver, and rubbing them with a warm 
| | hand 
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hand or fleſh bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial; but it 
is ſtill more fo for the patient to fit in a bath of 
warm water up to the breaſt. He ought to do this 
frequently, and ſhould continue in it as long as his 
ſtrength will permit. | "TION 
Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 

of the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, &c. But theſe . 
do more harm than good, as people truſt to them, 
and negle&t more valuable medicines; beſides, 
they are ſeldom taken in ſufficient quantity to pro- 
duce any effects. People always expect that ſuch 
things ſhould act as charms, and conſequently ſel- 
dom perſiſt in the uſe of them. Vomits, purges, 
fomentations, and exerciſe, will ſeldom̃ fail to cure 
the jaundice when it is a ſimple diſeaſe; and when 
complicated with the dropſy, a ſcirrhous liver, or 
other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured 
by any means. | 7 

| Numberleſs Britiſh herbs are extolled for the 
cure of this diſeaſe. The author of the Medicina 
Britannica mentions near a hundred, all famous for 


curing the n The fact is, the diſeaſe often 
goes off © 
medicine is always faid to have performed the cure. 
1 have ſometimes however ſcen conſiderable benefit. 
in a = obſtinate jaundice, from a decoction. of 
hempſeed. 
in two Engliſh quarts of ale, and ſweetened with 
coarſe ſugar. The doſe is half an Engliſh pint 
every morning. It may be continued for eight or 
nine days. | VV 
I have likewiſe known Harrowgate ſulphur- 
water cure a jaundice of very long ſtanding. Tr 
ſhould be uſed for ſome weeks, and the patient 
muſt both drink and bathe. LOR DIET x 
The ſoluble rartar is a very proper medicine in 
the jaundice, A drachm of it may be taken every 
night and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel, 
2 1 N 
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its own accord; in which caſe the laſt '. 


Four ounces of the ſeed may be boiled 
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If it does not open the body, the doſe may be in- 
creaſed. A very obſtinate jaundice has been cured 
by ſwallowing raw eggs. e 
Perſons ſubject to the jaundice, ought to take as 
much exerciſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating 
and aſtringent aliments. vere? hop ot 4 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
OF THE DROPSY. 
TH E dropſy is a preternatural ſwelling of the 


Whole body, or ſome part of it, occaſioned by 
a collection of watery humour. It is diſtinguiſhed 


by different names, according to the. part affected, 


as the anaſarca, or a collection of water under the 
{ſkin ; the a/cites, or a collection of water in the 
belly; the bydrops pectoris, or dropſy of the breaſt; 
the Hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the brain, &c. 
CAUSES. The. dropſy is often owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition, It may likewiſe proceed 
from drinking ardent ſpirits, or other ſtrong li- 
cs It is true almoſt to a proverb, that great 
drinkers die of a dropſy. The want of exerciſe is 
alſo a very common cauſe of the dropſy. Hence 
it is juſtly reckoned among the diſeaſes of the ſe- 
dentary. It often proceeds from exceſſive: evacua- 
tions, as frequent and copious bleedings, ſtrong 


purges often repeated, frequent ſalivations, &c. 
The ſudden ſtoppage, of cuſtomary, ar neceſſary 
evacuations, as the menſes, the hemorrhoids, fluxes 


of the belly, &c. may likewiſe cauſe a droply. _ 


I have known the dropſy occaſioned by drinking 
large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor „when 
the body was heated by violent exerciſe, A low, 


3 damp, 


1 


temporary relief. 
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damp, or marſhy ſituation is likewiſe. a frequent 
cauſe. of it, Hence it is a common diſeaſe in 
moiſt, flat, fenny countries... It may alſo be 
brought on by a long uſe of poor. watery diet, or 
of viſcous aliment that is hard of digeſtion.” It is 
often the effect of other diſeaſes, as the jaundice, a 
ſcirrhus of the liver, a violent ague of long con- 
tinuance, a diarrhœa, a dyſentery, an empyema, 
or a conſumption of the lungs, In ſhort, what- 
ever obſtructs the perſpiration, or prevents the 
blogd from being duly prepared, may occaſion a 
ropſy. | SR e 
SYMPTOMS.——The anaſarca generally be- 
gins with, a ſwelling of the feet and ancles towards 
night, which for ſome time diſappears. in the 
morning. In the evening the parts, if preſſed 


With the finger, will pit. The ſwelling gradually 
aſcends, and occupies the trunk of the body, the 


arms, and the head. Afterwards the breathing 
becomes difficult, the urine is in ſmall quantity, 
and the thirſt great; the body is bound, and the 
perſpiration is greatly obſtructed. To theſe ſuc- 
ceed torpor, heavineſs, a ſlow waſting fever, and 
a troubleſome cough. This laſt is generally a fatal 


ſymptom, as it ſhews that the lungs are affected. 


In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there 
is a ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, 
which may be perceived by ſtriking the belly on 
one fide, and laying the palm of the hand on the 


oppoſite, This may be diſtinguiſhed ſrom a m- 
| + pany by the weight of the ſwelling, as well as by 


the fluftuation, When the anaſarca and aſcites are 


combined, the caſe is very dangerous. Even a 


ſimple aſcites ſeldom admits of a radical cure. Al- 
moſt all that can be. done is, to let off the water 
by tapping,, which ſeldom affords more than a 
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When the diſeaſe comes ſuddenly on, and the 
patient is young and ſtrong, there is rœaſon how- 
ever to hope for a cute; eſpecially if medicine be 
given early. But if the patient be old, has led an 
Irregular or a ſedentary life, or if there be reaſon 
to ſuſpe that the liver, lungs; or any of the viſ- 
cera are unſound, there is great ground to fear that 
the conſequences will prove fatal. | 
REGIMEN. ——The patient muſt abſtain; as 
much as poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially weak 
and watery liquors, and muſt quench his thirſt with 
muſtard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges; 
ſorrel, or ſuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, 


of a ſtimulating and divretic quality, as toaſted 


bread, the fleſh of birds, or other wild animals 
roaſted ; pungent and aromatic vegetables, as gar- 
lic, muſtard, onions, crefſes, horſe-radiſh, rocam- 
bole, ſhalot, &c. He may alſo eat ſea- biſcuit dipt 
in wine or a little brandy. This is not only nou- 
riſhing, but tends to quench thirſt. Some have 
been actually cured of a dropſy by a total abſti- 
nence from all liquids, and living entirely upon 
ſuch things as are mentioned above. If the pa- 
tient muſt have drink, the Spa-water, or Rheniſh 
wine, with diuretic medicines infuſed in it, are the 
Exerciſe is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy. 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he 
ought to continue theſe exerciſes as long as he 
can. If he is not able to walk or labour, he muſt 
ride on horſeback, or in a carriage, and the more 
violent the motion ſo much the better, provided he 
can bear it. His bed ought to be hard, and the 
air of his apartments warm and dry. If he lives 
in a damp country, he ought to be removed into a 
dry one, and, if poſſible, into a warmer climate, 
In a word, every method ſhould be taken to pro- 
mote the perſpiration, and to brace the ſolids, A 
7 FOR this 
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chis purpoſe it will likewiſe be proper to rub the 
gage bog, de or ire ths 5 uy, with 

ard cloth, or the fleſh-bruſh; and he ovght con- 
ſtantly to wear flannel next his ſkin. * 
MEDICINE. — Tf the patient be young, his 
conſtitution good, and the diſeaſe has come on ſud< 
denly, it may generally be removed by ſtrong vo- 
mits, briſk purges, and fuch medicines as promote 
a diſcharge by ſweat and urine. For an adult, half 
a drachm of ipecacvanha in powder, and half an 
Sunce of oxymel of fquills, will be a proper vo- 
mit. This may be repeated as often as is found 
neceſſary, three or four days intervening between 
the doſes: The patient muſt not drink much after 
taking the vomit, otherwife he deſtroys its effect. 
A cup or two of camomile- tea will be ſufficient to 
work it off. : 75 SY 
Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purge: Ja- 
lap in powder half a drachm, cream of tartar two 
drachms, calomel fix grains. Theſe may be made 
into 4 bolus with Ls PR of pale rofes, and 
taken early in the morning. The leſs the patient 
drinks after it the better, If he be much griped, 
he may take now and then a cup of chicken- 
broth. | | 
The patient may likewife take every night at 
bed-rime the following bolus: To four or five grains 
of camphor add one grain of opium, and as much 
ſyrup of orange-peel as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. This will generally promore a gentle 
ſweat, which ſhould be encouraged: by drinking 
now and then a ſmall cup of wine-whey, with a 
tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirits of hartſhorn in it. A 
tea-cupful of the following divretic infuſion ma 
 Jikewife be taken every four or five hours through 
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378 OF THE DROPSY. 
Take juniper berries, muſtard-ſeed,” and horfe- 
radiſh, of each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half a 


pound; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine or 


ſtrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor. Such as cannot take this infuſion, may 
uſe the decoction of ſeneka- root, which is both 
diuretic and ſudorific. I have known an obſtinate 
angſarca cured by an infuſion of the aſhes of broom 


b 


The above courſe will often cure an incidental 


dropſy, if the conſtitution be good; but when the 


diſeaſe N from a bad habit, or an unſound 
ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are 


not to be ventured upon. In this caſe, the ſafer 


courſe is to palliate the ſymptoms by the uſe of 
OR medicines as promote the ſecretions, and to 
upport the patient's ſtrength by warm and nous» 
riſhing cordials. 8 
The ſecretion of urine may be greatly promoted 
by nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman 
who was cured of a dropſy by taking a drachm of 
nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe 
had been given over as incurable. The powder of 
ſquills is likewiſe a good diuretic. Six or eight 


grains of it, with a ſcruple of nitre, may be given 


twice a-day in a glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon-water, 
Ball ſays, a large ſpoonful of unbruiſed muſtard- 


| ſeed taken every night and morning, and drinking 


half an Engliſh pint of the decoction of the tops 
of green. broom after. it, has. performed a cure 


after ocher powerful medicines had proved inef- 
n | 


I have ſometimes ſeen good effects from cream 
of tartar in this diſeaſe. It promotes the 5 


by ſtool and urine, and will at leaſt palliate, if it 


does not perform a cure. The patient may begin 
by taking an ounce every ſecond or third day, and 
r may 
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may increaſe the quantity to two or even to three 


ounces, if the ſtomach will bear it. This quantity 


is not however to be taken at once, but divided 


Into three or four doſes. 


To promote perſpiration, the p patient may. uſe the | 
fdecoftion of ſeneka- root, as directed above; or he 
may take two table - ſpoonfuls of Mindererus- 8 ſpi- 


rit in a cup of wine-whey three or four time a- day. 
To . a diſcharge of urine, the followin 


infuſion of the London hoipitale- will likewiſe be 
beneficial; 


Take of zedoary-root two drachms; dried ſquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruiſed, of each 4a 


drachm; cinnamon in powder, three drachms; 
ſalt of wormwood, a drachm and a half; infuſe in 
an Engliſh pint and a half of old hock-wine, and 
when fit for uſe, filter the liquor. A wine-glaſs 
of it may be taken three or four times a- day. 

In the angſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and 
legs. By this means the water is often diſcharged ; 
but the operator muſt be cautious not to make the 
inciſions too deep; they ought barely to pierce 
through the ſkin, and eſpecial care muſt be taken, 


by ſpirituous ſomentations and proper digeſtives, 


to prevent a gangrene. 


n an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently 
and ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic 


medicines, the water ought to be let off by tap- 
ping. This is a very fimple and fafe operation, 
and would often ſucceed, if it were performed in 
due time; but if it be delayed till the humours 
are vitiated, or the bowels ſpoiled, by long ſoaking 


in water, it can hardly be expected that N per- 


Aſter 5 


manent relief will be procured *. 
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After the evacuation of the water, the patient is 
to be put on a coutſe of ſtrengthening medicines; 
zs the Peruvian ark; the elixir of vitriol; warm 
aromatics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, in- 
fufed in wine, and fuch like. His diet ought to 
be dry and nouriſhing, ſuch as is recommended in 
the beginning of the Chapter; and he ſhould take 
zs much exerciſe as he can bear without fatigue, 
He ſhould wear flannel next his ſkin, and make 
daily uſe of rhe fleſh-brvſh 
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HERE is no diſeaſe which ſhews the imper- 
fection of medicine, or ſets the advantages of 
temperance and exerciſe in a ſtronger light, than 
the gout. Exceſs and idleneſs are the true ſources 
from whence it originally ſprung, and all who 
would avoid it muſt be a#ive and temperate. 
Though idleneſs and intemperance are the = 
cipal cauſes of the gout, yet many other t ings 
may contribute to bring on the diſorder in thoſe 
who are not, and to induce a paroxyſm in thoſe 
who are ſubject to it; as intenſe ſtudy; too free an 
uſe of acidulated liquors ; night-watching ; grief 
or uneaſineſs of mind; an obſtruction or Nele of 
any of the cuſtomary diſcharges, as the men/es, 
ſweating of the feet, perſpiration, ce. 


4 


* 4 


Have had a patient who was regularly tapped once 2 month for 

ſeveral years, and who uſed to eat her dinner as well after the 

operation as if nothing had „ 170M She died at laſt rather 
worn out by age than by the diſeaſe. l 
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. SYMPTOMS, —— A fit of the gout is generally 
preceded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, belching of 
wind, a (light head- ach, ſickneſs, and ſometimes 
- vomiting, "The patient complains of wearineſs and 
dejection of ſpirits, and has often a pain in the 
limbs, with a ſenſation as if wind or cold water 
. were paſſing down the thigh. The appetite is often 
remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and 
there is a ſlight pain in paſſing urine, and ſome- 
times an involuntary ſhedding of tears, Sometimes 

theſe ſymptoms are much more violent, eſpecially 
vpon the near approach of the fit; and ſome ob- 
ſerve, that as is the fever which uſhers in the gout, ſa 
will the fit be; if the fever be ſhort and ſharp, the 
fit will be ſo likewiſe; if it be feeble, long, and 
lingering, the fit will be ſuch alſo. But this ob- 
ſervation can only hold with reſpe& to very regular 
fits of the gout. | | 


The regular gout generally. makes its attack in 
the ſpring, or beginning of winter, in the follow- 
ing manner: About two or three in the morning, 
the patient is ſeized with a pain in his great toe, 
ſometimes in the heel, and at other times in the 
ancle or calf of the leg. This pain is accompa- 


nied with a ſenſation as if cold water were poured 


upon the part, which is ſucceeded. by a ſhivering, 
with ſome degree of fever.. Afterwards the pai 
. Increaſes, and fixing among the ſmall bones of che 
foot, the patient feels all the different kinds of tor- 
ture, as if the part were ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, , 
gnawed, or torn in pieces, &c. The part at length 
becomes ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, that the patient 
cannot bear to have it touched, or even ſuffer any 

perſon to walk acroſs the room. | 

The patient is generally in exquiſite torture for 
twenty-four hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit: he then becomes calier, the part begins 

hy en 
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to ſwell, appears red, and is covered with a little 
moiſture. Towards morning he drops aſleep, and 
generally falls into a gentle breathing ſweat. This 
terminates the firſt paroxyſm, a number of which 
conſtitutes a fit of the gout; which is longer or 
ſhorter according to the patient's age, ſtrength, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſition of the body 
to this diſeaſe. 1 e 
The patient is always worſe towards night, and 
eaſier in the morning. The paroxyſms 12 . 
generally grow milder every day, till at length the 
diſeaſe is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and 
the other evacuations. fn ſome patients this hap- 
pens in a few days; in others, it requires weeks, 
and in ſome, months,' to finiſh the fit. Thoſe 
whom age and frequent fits of the gout have 
greatly debilitated, ſeldom get free from it before 
the approach of ſummer, and ſometimes not till 
it be pretty far advanced. SN a hea 5 
REGIM EN. As there are no medicines yet 
known that will cure the gout, we ſhall confine our 
obſervations chiefly to regimen, both in and out of 
the fit. . | 88 
In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, 
his diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink 
of a diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is 
weak, and the patient has been accuſtomed to live 
high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In 
this caſe he muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and 
ſhould take frequently a cup of flrong negus, or a 


glaſs of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very 


proper drink in this caſe, as it promotes the per- 
- ſpiration without greatly heating the patient. It 
will anſwer this purpoſe better if a tea-ſpoonful 
of /a volatile oleoſum, or ſpirits of hartſnorn, be 
put into a cup of it twice a-day. It will likewiſe 
be proper to give at bed - time a tea-ſpoonful of the 
9 . volatile 
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volatile tincture of guaiacum in a large draught of 
warm wine-whey. This will greatly promote per- 
ſpiration through the night. e. 
As the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of diſ- 
charging the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpoſe the leg and foot 
| ſhould be wrapt in ſoft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
laſt is moſt readily. obtained, and ſeems to anſwer 
the purpoſe better than any thing elſe. The peo- 
ple of Lancaſhire look upon wool as a kind of 
ſpecific in the gout. They wrap a great quantity 
of it about the leg and foot affected, and cover it 
with a ſkin of ſoft drefſed leather. This they ſuffer _ 
to continue for eight or ten days, and ſometimes _ 
for a fortnight or three weeks, or longer, if the pain 
does not ceaſe, I never knew any external appli- 
cation anſwer ſo well in the gout. I have often 
ſeen it applied when the ſwelling and inflammation 
were very great, with violent pain, and have found 
all theſe ſymptoms relieved by it in a few days. 
The wool which they uſe is generally greaſed, and 


carded or combed. They chuſe the ſofteſt which 


can be had, and ſeldom or never remove it till the 
fit be encicely-gonr fk 35 aft 
The patient ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and 
| eaſy during the fit, Every thing that affects the 
mind diſturbs the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. All external applica- * - 
tions that repel the matter are to be "avoided" as 
death. They do not cure the diſeaſe; but remove 
it from a ſafer to a more dangerous part of the 
body, where it often proves fatal. A fit of the 
gout is to be conſidered as Nature's method of re- 
moving ſomething that might prove deſtructive to 
the body, and all that we can do, with ſafety, is to 
promote her intentions, and to aſſiſt her in expelling 
the enemy in her own way, Evacuations by bleed- 
RAY | v ; ing, 
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ing, ſtool, &c. are likewiſe to be uſed with caus 
tion; they do not remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
and ſometimes by weakening the patient prolong 
the fit; but, where the canſtitution is able to bear 
it, it will be of uſe to keep the body gently open 
by diet, or very mild laxative medicine.. 
Many things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout, 
and ſome will drive it off altogether ; but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with ſafety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly graſp at any thin 
that promiſes immediate eaſe, and even hazard lite. 
itſelf for a temporary relief. This is the true rea- 
ſon why ſo many infallible remedies have been 
opoſed for the gout, and why ſuch numbers have 
oft their lives by the uſe of them. It would be 
as prudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from riſing, and 
to drive them into the blood, as to attempt to re- 
pel the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon 
the extremities. The latter is as much an effort 
of Nature to free herſelf from an offending cauſe 
as the former, and ought equally to be pro- 
When the pain however is very great, and the 
patient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of lauda- 
num, more or leſs, according to the violence of the 
ſymptoms, may be taken at bed-time. This will 
> eaſe the pain, procure reſt, promote perſpiration, 
and forward the criſis of the diſeaſe. - R 
After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
- gentle doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhu- 
barb, or ſome other warm ſtomachic purge. He 
4 mould alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſtomachic bit- 
„ ters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, 
1 with cinnamon, Virginian ſnake- root, and orange - 
wal peel. The diet at this time ſhould be light, but 
nouriſhing, and gentle exerciſe ought to be taken 


on borſeback, or in a carriage. 
5 
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Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do 
many things towards preventing a return of the diſ- 


order, or rendering the fit, if it ſhould return, leſs 
ſevere. This however is not to be attempted by 
medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept 


off for ſeveral years by the Peruvian bark and other 
aſtringent medicines; but in all the caſes where I had 


occaſion : to ſee this tried, the 3 died ſud. 


denly, and, to all appearance, for want of a re- 


gular fit of the gout. One would be apt, from 


hence, to conclude, that a fit of the gout, to ſome 


conſtitutions, in the decline of life, is rather ſalu- 


tary than hurtful. e een IE n 
Though it may be dangerous to ſtop a fit of the 
4 by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be 
o changed by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or to- 
tally prevent its return, there certainly can be no 
danger in following ſuch a courſe. It is well known 
that the whole habit may be ſo altgred by a proper 
regimen, as quite to eradicate this diſeaſe; and 
thoſe only who have ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt 


in ſuch a courſe have reaſon to expect a cure. 


© The courſe which we would recommend for pre- 


venting the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, 


_ univerſal temperance. In the next place ſufficient exer- 


ciſe*, By this we do not mean ſauntering about in 
an indolent manner, but labour, ſweat,” and toil. - 
Theſe only can render the humours wholeſome, and 
keep them ſo. Going early to bed, and riſing be- 


times, are alſo of great importance. It is likewiſe 
proper to avoid night ſtudies, and all -intenſe 
thought. The ſupper ſhould be light, and taken 


* Some make a ſecret of curing the gout by. * exerciſe. 
This ſecret, however, is as old as Celſus, who ſtrongly recom- 
mends that mode of cure; and whoever will ſubmit to it, in the 


fulleſt extent, may expect to reap ſolid and permanent advan- 
5 early... 
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early. An ſtrong liquors, eſpecially. e 
Wines and ſour punch, are to be avoided, - 

We would likewiſe recommend ſome et 
maguehia alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring 
and autumn; and- afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic 
hitters, as tanſey or water. tre ſoil tea, an infuſion 
of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction 
.of burdock root, &c, Any of theſe, or an infu- 
nion of any wholeſome bitter that is more agree- 
able to the patient, may be drank for two or three 
weeks in March and October twice a-day. An 
iſſue or perpetual bliſter has a great tendency to 
prevent the gout, If theſe were more generally 
uſed in the decline of life, they would not only 

en prevent the gout, but alſo other chronic ma- 

ladies. Such as can afford to go to Bath, will find 
great benefit from bathing and drinking the wa · 
| the — both promotes digaſtian, and i Invigorates 
| Tc 

Though there is little room for medicine during 
A regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the ex- 
tremities, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, 
proper applications to recal and fix it become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. When the gout affeRs the head, 
the pain of the joints ceaſes, and the ſwelling dif 
appears, while either ſevere head-ach, drowſineſs, 
trembling, giddineſs, convulſions, or dea n come 
on. When it ſeizes the lungs, great oppreſſion, 
with cough and difficulty of breathing, enſue. 
it attacks the ſtomach, extreme ſickneſs, vomiting, 
anxiety, pain in the epigaſtric region, and = 
loſs of ſtrength, will ſucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method muſt be taken to fix it in the feet. They 

muſt be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid 
. cataplaſms applied to the ſoles, Bliſtering-plaſters 
- ought likewiſe to be © applied to the ancles or er- 
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Ae Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alſo 
neceſſary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The pa- 
tient ought to keep in bed for the moſt part, if 
there be any ſigns of inflammation, and ſhould be 
very careful not to catch. cold. 

If it attacks the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, the 
moſt warm cordials are neceffary ; as ſtrong wine 
boiled up with cinnamon or other ſpices; cinna- 
mon- water peppermint- water; and even brandy 
or rum. The patient ſhould keep his bed, and 
[endeavour to promote a ſweat by drinking warin li- 

quors; and if he ſhould be troubled with a nauſea, 
* inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile- 
tea, or any 1 that will ORE! im vomit 
freely. . 
When the gout attacks the kidneys; and” rY 
tates gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely 
of a decoction of marſh-mallows, and to have the 

rts fomented with warm water. An emollient 
| co ought likewiſe to be given, and afterwards 

n opiate. ' If the pain be very violent, twenty or 
wi drops of laudanum may be taken in e 
the decoction. 

Perſons ho have had the gout mould beivey | 
=ttentive to any complaints that may happen to 
them about the time When they have reafon to ex- 
pect a return of the fit. The gout imitates many - 
otter diforders, and by being miſtaken for them, 
and treated improperly, is often diverted from 
its regular courſe, to the gen rd, r the pa- 
tiehr's „ 

Thoſe who never had the gout, but what from 
tlibir: conſtitution or manner of living, haye reaſon 
to expect it, ought likewiſe to be very circum- 
ſpect with regard to its firſt approach. If the diſ- 
eaſe, by wrong conduct or improper medicines, be 
N from its proper courſe, the miſerable pa- 
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tient has a chance to be ever after tormented with 
-head-achs, coughs, pains of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines; and to fall at laſt a victim to its attack 
upon ſome of the more noble parts. 


or THE RHEUMATISM. 


This diſeaſe has often a reſemblance to the gout. 
It generally attacks the joints with exquiſite pain, 
and is ſometimes attended with inflammation and 
ſwelling. It is moſt common in the ſpring, and 
towards the end of autumn. It is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into acute and chronic; or the rheumatiſm 
with and without a fever. c 7 - > 
CAUSES.——The cauſes of a rheumatiſm are 
frequently the ſame as thoſe of an inflammatory fe- 
ver, viz. an obſtructed perſpiration, the immode- 
rate uſe of ſtrong liquors, and the like. Sudden 
changes of the weather, and all quick tranſitions 
from heat to cold, are very apt to occaſion the rheu- 
matiſm. The moſt extraordinary caſe of a rheu- 
matiſm that 1 ever ſaw, where almoſt every joint 
of the body was diſtorted, was a man who uſed to 
work one part of the day by the fire, and the other 
part of it in the water. Very obſtinate rheuma- 
tiſms have likewiſe been brought on by perſons not 
- accuſtomed to it, allowing their feet to continue 
long wet. The ſame effects are often produced by 
wet clothes, damp beds, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, travelling in the night, &c. 
The rheumatiſm may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
exceſſive evacuations, or the ſtoppage of cuſtomary 
diſcharges. It is often the effect of chronic diſ- 
eaſes, which vitiate the humours; as the ſcurvy, 
the lues venerea, obſtinate autumnal agues, &c. 
The rheumatiſm prevails in cold, damp, marſhy 
countries. It is moſt common among the * 
1 ; , c 
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ſort of peaſants, who are ill clothed, live in low 
damp. houſes, and eat coarſe unwholeſome food, 
which contains but little nouriſhment, and is not 
enlily dige tel.. bbiont 
STMPTOMS. The acute rheumatiſm” com- 
monly begins with wearineſs, ſhivering, a quick 
pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of 
fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying 
pains, which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. 
Theſe at length fix in the joints, which are often 
affected with ſwelling and inflammation. If blood 

be let in this diſeaſe, it has generally the ſame ap- 
pearance as in the pleuriſ . 8 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflam- 
matory fever. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding 
is neceſſary, which may be repeated according to 
the exigencies of the caſe. The body ought like- 
wiſe to be kept open by emollient clyſters, or cool 
opening liquors; as decoctions of tamarinds, cream 
of tartar whey, ſenna tea, and the like. The diet 
ſhovld be light, and in ſmall quantity, conſiſting 
chiefly of roaſted apples, groat-gruel, or weak 
chicken broth. After the feveriſh ſymptoms have 
abated, if the pain {till continues, the patient muſt 
keep his bed, and take ſuch things as promote per- 


ſpiration; as wine-whey, with /piritus Mindereri, &c, 


He. may likewiſe take, for a few nights, at bed- 
time, in a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream 
of tartar, and half a drachm of gum guaiacum in 
powder. © | e 
Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has 
often an exceeding good effect. The patient may 
either be put into a bath of warm water, or have 
cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. 
Great care muſt be taken that he do not catch colt 
after bathing. | 
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- The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom. attended witk 
any conſiderable degree of fever, and is generally 
cunfined to ſome particular part of the body, as the 
ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. There is feldom- 

iaflammation or ſwelling in this caſe. Perſons 

in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic 

rheumatiſm. In ſuch patients it often proves en- 
ly obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the regimen mould 
be nearly the ſame as in the acute. Cool and di- 


luting diet, conſiſting chiefly of vegetable ſub- 


ſtances, as ſtewed prunes, coddled apples, currants 
or gooſeberries boiled in milk, is moſt proper. 
Arbuchnor ſays, „If there be a ſpecific i in aliment 
for the rheumatiſm, it is certainly whey ;”” and; 

adds, That he knew ea perſon ſubject to this diſ- 
eaſe; who could never be cured by any other me- 


thod but a diet of whey and bread.” He likewiſe 


ſays, That cream of tartar in water gruel, taken 
for ſeveral days, will eaſe rheumatic pains conſider- 


ably.” This I have often experienced, but found 


it always more efficacious when joined with gum 
guaiacum, as already directed. In this caſe the 
patient may take the doſe formerly mentioned 
twice a-Gay, and likewiſe a tea-ſpoonful of the vo- 
latile tincture of gum guaiacum, at * time, in 
wine-whey. ne 
This courſe may be odneaived for u week, or 
Jonger, if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will permit. It ought then to be 
omitted for a few days, and repeated again. At 
the ſame time leeches or a bliſtering-plaſter may 
be applied to the part affected. What L have ge» 
nerally found anſwer better than either of theſe, in 


obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm pla- 
| rs J have likewiſe known a P's oh. Bur- 


Tr See Appendix, Warn Plaſter, Hye 
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gundy pitch worn for ſome time on the part 


affected give great relief in rheumatie pains? My 
ingenious: friend, Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, 
ſays, he has frequently cured very obſtinace heu- 
matic pains by rubbing rhe part affected witt᷑ tine- 
ture of cantharides. When the ebmmon rincture 
did not ſucceed; he uſed it of à double or treble 
ſtrength. Cupping upon the part affected is like. 
wiſe often very benefivial, and is*greatly' preferable* 
to the application of leeches. 

Though this diſeaſe. may not ſeem to yield to 
medicines for ſome time, yet they ought Mill to Be 


o 


perſiſted in. Perſons ho are ſubje&'ro' frequent? . 


returns of the rheumatiſm; will oſten find their ac» 
count in uſing medicines, whether they be imme 
diately affected with the diſcaſe or not. Fhe chro- 
nic rheumatiſm is ſimilar to the gout itt this reſpect, 
that the moſt proper time for uſing medicrnes to 
extirpate it, is when the patient is moſt fret from 
e ET Aft 525006, ES DIVE AAS 


To thoſe who can afford the expence; TI'would" 


recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock 
in Derbyſhire; Theſe have often, to my kno-w- 
ledge, cured” very obſtinate rheumatiſms, and art 
always ſafe either in or out of the fit. When the 
rheumatiſm! is complicated with ſcorbutic com- 


plaints, which is not ſeldom the cafe; the Harrow-" . 


gate waters, and thoſe” of Moffat, are proper. 
They ſhould both” be drank and ' uſed” as a 


There are ſeveral” of our own domeſtie plants 
which may be uſed with advantage in the rheu- 


niatiſm; One of the beſt'is the white myfard; ' A 
table: ſpoonful of the ſeed of this plant may be 
taken twice or thrice a-day, in a glaſs of water or 
ſmall wine. The water-trefoil is likewiſe of great 


uſe in this complaint, It may be infuſed in wine 


or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground ivy, 
00 4 camomile, 


* 
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camomile, and ſeveral other bitters, are alſo bene- 
ficial, and may be uſed in the ſame manner, No 
benefit however is to be expected from theſe, un- 
leſs they be taken for a conſiderable time. Excel- 
lent medicines are often deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe. they do not perform an immediate cure; 
whereas nothing would be more certain than their 
effect, were they duly perſiſted in. Want of per- 
ſeverance in the uſe of medicines is one reaſon yy 
chronic diſeaſes are ſo ſeldom cured. _ 

Cold bathing, + Str in ſalt water, often-cures 
the rheumatiſm. We would alſo recommend riding 
on horſeback, and wearing flannel next the ſkin. / 
Iſſues are likewiſe very proper, eſpecially in chro- 
nic caſes. If the pain affects the ſhoulders, an iſſue 
may be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins, 
it ſhould be put in the leg or thigh, 

' Perſons afflidted with the ſcurvy are very ſubject. 
to rheumatic complaints. The beſt medicines in 
this caſe are bitters and mild purgatives. Theſe 
may either be taken ſeparately or together, as the 

tient inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and 

alf an ounce of rhubarb in powder, may be in- 
fuſed i in a bottle of wine; and one, two, or three 
wine glaſſes of it taken daily, as ſhall be found ne- 
ceſſary for keeping the body gently open, In caſes. 
where the bark itſelf proves lufficiently purgative, 
the "rhubarb may be omitted. 

Such as ate ſubje& to frequent attacks of the 
rheumatiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm 
ſituation, to avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and 
wet feet, as much as poſſible. Their 1 4 
ſhould be warm, and they ſnould wear flanne 
. their Reis, and; more frequent uſe = the ws: 
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TH IS diſeaſe prevails chiefly in cold northern 
1 countries, eſpecially in low damp ſituations, 
near large marſhes, or great quantities of ſtagnating 
water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
diſpoſition, are moſt ſubject to it. It proves often 
fatal to ſailors on long voyages, particularly in ſnips 
that are not properly ventilated, have many people 
on board, or where cleanlineſs is neglecte. 
It is not neceſſary to mention the different ſpecies” 
into which this diſeaſe has been divided, as they 
differ from one another chiefly in degree. What is 
called the land ſeurvy, however, is ſeldom attended 
with thoſe highly putrid ſymptoms: which appear in 
patients who have been long at ſea, and which, we 
preſume, are RY ro confined air, want of 
exerciſe, and the unwholeſome food eaten by ſailors 
on Jong voyages, than to any ſpecific difference in 
the diſeaſe. 1 . eee ene 
CAUSES. The ſcurvy is occaſioned: by cold 
moiſt air; by the long uſe of ſalted or ſmoke- dried 
proviſions, or any kind of food that is hard of di. 
geſtion, and affords little nouriſhment.- It may 
alſo proceed from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations; as the men/es, the hæmorrhoidal flux, &c. 
It is ſometimes owing to a hereditary taint; in 
which caſe a very ſmall cauſe will excite the latent 
diſorder. Grief, fear, and other depreſſing paſſions; 
have a great tendency both to excite and aggravate 
this diſeaſe. The ſame obſervation holds with re- 
gard to neglect of cleanlineſs; bad clothing; the 
want of proper exerciſe ; confined air; —— | 
| | | 6 17 + me 
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ſome "TY or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens 
the body, or vitiates the humours. 
SYMPTOMS.——This diſeaſe may be „ 
by unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, and difficulty of 
breathing, eſpecially after motion; rottenneſs of 
the gums, which are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt 
touch; a ſtinking breath; frequent bleeding at the 
noſe; erackling of che joints; difficulty of 
ing ſometimes a ſwelling and ſometimes-a falling 
away of the legs, on which there are lividg-yellow;: 
or violet : coloured ſpots; the face is generally of a 
pale or leaden colour. As the diſcaſe, advances, 
ather ſymptoms come ons as rottenneſs of the 
teeth, hæmorrhages, or diſcharges: of blood from 
different parts of the budy, foul obſtinate ulcers,) 
Pains in various parts, eſpecially about the: breaſt, 
dry ſcaly, eruptions all over the body, &c. At laſt 
a waſting or benen feuer comes on, and the miſer- 
able patient is often; carried off by a dyſentery, a 
diarrhœa, a dropſy, the palſy, fainting} fits, or a 
mortification of ſome of the boweliss 
CRE. We know no way of curing i 
eaſe but by purſuing! a plan directly oppoſite to that 


which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated 
ſtate of the humours, occaſioned by errors in 
diet, air, or exerciſe; and this cannot be removed 
but by a Proper: attention. to theſe important ar- 
tieles. 

Is, the patient * been obliged ne drekahe —— 
En or confined- air, he ſhould; be removed, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately: 
warm one. If there is reaſon to believe that the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a ſedentary life, or depreſſing 
Haſſions, as grief, feat, &c. the patient muſt take 
daily as much - exerciſe in the open air as he can 
bear, and his mind ſhould be diverted by cheerful 


company and ather amuſements. Nothing has a 
FETTE 


walks. 
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greater tendency either to prevent or remove this, 
diſeaſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and good hu- 
mour. But this, alas! is ſeldom, the lot of perſons 
afflicted with che ſcurvy, they are aan ſurly, | 
previſh, and moroſe. 
When the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long | 

uſe of ſalted proviſions, the proper medicine is a 
diet conſiſting chiefly of feſt vegetables; as 
oranges; apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water- 
creſſes, ſcurvy-graſs, brook- lime, &c. The | uſe. 
of theſe, with milk, pot-herbs, new. bread, and. 
freſh beer or cyder, will ſeldom, fail to remove a 

ſcurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far 
advanced; but to have this effect, they; mult be 
perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. When freſh; 
vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preſerued 
ones may be uſed; and where theſe are wanting, 
recourſe muſt be had to the chymical acids. All 
the patient's food and drink ſhould in this caſe be 
ſharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of vice 
vinegar, or the ſpirit of ſea- ſalt. Wo 
Theſe things however will more > cerminly. pre- 
vent than cure the ſcurvy; for which reaſon. ſea-. 
wo people, eſpecially, on long voyages, ought to 
lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooſe- 
berries, and many other vegetables, may be kept 
a long time by pickling, preſerving, &c. and when, 
theſe fail, the chymical acids, recommended above, 


which will keep for any length of time, may be 


uſed. We have reaſon. to believe, if ſhips. were 
well ventilated, had good ſtore of fruits, greens, 
cyder, &c. Jaid i in, and if proper regard were paid, 
to cleanlineſs and warmth, that {ailars. W be 
the moſt healthy people in the world, and would 
ſeldom ſuffer. either from the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, 
Which are ſo fatal to that uſeful. ſet of men; but it 


is too much the temper of ſuch people to deſpiſe DE 


all 8 3 hey will not think of any calamity 
till | 
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till it overtakes them, when it is too late to ward 
„„ OT OT TG >” 59" e 
It muſt indeed be owned, that many of them have 
it not in their power to make the proviſion we are 
ſpeaking of; but in this caſe it is the duty of their 
employers to make it for them; and no man ought 
to engage in a long voyage without having theſe ar- 
ticles ſecured. F 
I have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in 
the land- ſeurvy from a milk diet. This prepa- 
ration of Nature is a mixture of animal and vege- 
table properties, which of all others is the moſt fit 
for reſtoring a decayed conſtitution, and removing 
that particular acrimony of the humours, which 
ſeems to conſtitute the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, 
and many other diſeaſes. But people deſpiſe this 
, wholeſome and nouriſhing food, becauſe it is cheap, 
and devour with greedineſs, fleſh, and fermented 
hquors, while milk is only deemed fit for their 


, 


8. 7 | 

The moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey or 
butter-milk. When theſe cannot be had, ſound 
cyder, perry, or 3 may be uſed. Wort 
has likewiſe been found to be a proper drink in the N 
ſcurvy, and may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep 
during the longeſt voyage. A decoction of the 
tops of the ſpruce fir is likewiſe proper. It may 
be drank in the quantity of an Engliſh pint twice 
a-day. Tar-warter my be uſed for the fame pur- 
poſe, or decoctions of any of the mild mucilagi- 
nous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh-mallow 
roots, &c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground- 
ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh-trefoil, &c. are 
likewiſe beneficiak I have ſeen the peaſants in 
ſome parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt- 
mentioned plant, and drink it with good effect in 
17 84 thoſe foul ſcorbutic eruptions with which they are 
- often troubled in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


Harrow- 
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HFarrowgate- water is certainly an excellent medi- 
cine in the land- ſcurvy. I have often ſeen patients 
who had been reduced to the moſt deplorable con- 
dition by this diſeaſe, greatly relieved by drinking 
the ſulphur-water, and batbing in it. The chaly- 
beate-water may alſo be uſed with advantage, eſpe- 
cially with a view to brace the ſtomach after driak= 
ing the ſulphur- water, which, though it ſharpens 
the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of 
o cr et; one | 1 
A A flight degree of ſcurvy may be carried off bß 
frequently ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter 
orange, or a lemon. When the diſeaſe affects the 
gums only, this practice, if continued for ſome - 
time, will generally carry it off. We would how- 
ever recommend the. bitter orange as greatly pre- 
ferable to lemon; it ſeems to be as good a medi- 
cine, and is not near ſo hurtful to the ſtomach. 
Perhaps our own ſorrel may be little inferior to ei- 
ther of them. NM das nes re RE 
All kinds of ſallad are good in the ſcurvy, and 


ovght to be eaten very plentifully, as ſpinage, let- | 


tuce, parſley, celery, endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c. 
It is amazing to ſee how ſoon freſh vegetables in the 
ſpring cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foul- 
neſs which 1s upon their ſkins. It is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that their effects would be as great upon the 
human ſpecies, were they uſed in proper quantity 
for a ſufficient length of time. | % 
I have ſometimes ſeen good effects in ſcorbutic 
complaints of very long ſtanding, from the uſe of 
a decoction of the roots of water-dock. It is uſually 
made by boiling a pound of the freſh root in fix 
Engliſh pints of water, till about one-third of it be 
conſumed. * The doſe is from half a pint to a whole 
pint of the decoction every day. But in all the 
caſes where I have ſeen it prove beneficial, it was 
made much ſtronger, and drank in larger quanti- 
| : „ 
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The ſafeſt way, however, is for the patient to 
tr with ſmall doſes, and increaſe them both in 
ftrength and quantity as he finds his ſtomach will 
bear it. It muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. 
1 have known ſome take it for many months, and 
Have been told of others who had uſed it for ſeveral 
before they were ſenſible of any benefit, but 
who nevertheleſs were cured by'ir at length. 1 95 

The leproſy, which was ſo common in this coun- 
try long ago, ſeems to have been near a kin to the 
ſcurvy. Perhaps its appearing ſo ſeldem now, 
may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating 
more vegetable food tha formerly, living more 

tea, and other diluting diet, uſing leſs ſalted 
meat, being more cleanly, better lodged and 
clothed, &c. For the cure of this diſeaſe we would 
Saanen the ſame courſe of diet and. 1 
_— the Kuren. 
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This diſraſe chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially 
thoſe of the neck. Children and young perſons of 
a ſedentary life are very ſubject to it. It is one of 

thoſe diſeaſes which may be removed by proper re- 
imen, but ſeldom yields to medicine. The inha- 

bitants of cold, damp, marſhy countries are moſt 
Hable ro the ſcrophula. 

_ CAUSES. —— This diſeaſe may pivetec from 
A hereditary taint, from a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. 
Children who have the misfortune to be born of 
fickly parents, whoſe conſtitutions have been greatly 
| 50 by the pox, or other chronic difeafes, are 
apt to be affected L with the ſcrophula.. It may like- 
wiſe. proceed from ſuch diſeaſes as weaken the ha- 
bir or vitiate the humours, as the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles &c. External injuries, as blows, braifes, 
and the like, ſometimes produce ferophutous ul. 

: So | : cers; 
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ac we have reaſon to believe, when this 
happens, that there has been à prediſpoſition in 
che habit to this diſeaſe.” In ſhort, whatever te nds 
to vitiate the humours or relax the ſolids, paves | 
the way to the ſcrophula; as the want of 
exerciſe, too much heat or cold, conſined air, un- 
wholeſome food, bad water, the long uſe of pow 
weak, watery aljments, the neglect of cleanlineſ 
&c. Nothing tends more to induce this diſeaſe in 
children than allowing them _ IE _ . 
vet“ 149 

STMPBTOMS. Ar firſt fall ih appear 
. the chin or behind the ears, which gradually 
increaſe in number and fize, till they form one large 

xd tumour. This often continues for a 
without breaking, and when it does break, 
2 diſcharges a thin ſanies, or watery humour. 
Other parts of the body are/likewiſe liable to its 
attack, as the arm-pits, groms, feet, hands, eyes, 
breaſts, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt 
from it. It often affects the lungs; liver, or ſpleen; 
and J have frequently feen che e * de 
ſentery greatly enlarged by it. | | 
Thoſe obſtinate vicers which break out open the 
feet and hands with ſwelling, and little or no red- 
neſs, are of the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom 
ciſcharge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult 
to cure. The white fwellings of the joints ſeem 
likewiſe to be of this kind. They are with diffi- 
_ culty brought to a fuppurarion, and when opened 
they only diſcharge a thin ichor. There is not a 
more general ſymptom of the ſerophula than a 
99 of the upper lip and noſe. Aa 25 
* The ſcrophola, as well as "in and — ro al | 
| manufacturing 10wn3, where people live groſs, 
che apt RW 4 wok ” = OY 
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__. REGIMEN. ——As this diſeaſe proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from relaxation, the diet ought to 
de generous. and nouriſhing, but at the ſame time 

light and of eaſy digeſtion; as well-fermented 
bread, made of ſound grain, the fleſh and broth of 
young-animals, with now and: then a glaſs of gene- 
rous wine, or good ale. The air ought to be open, 
dry, and not too cold, and the patient ſhould take 


as much exerciſe as he can bear. This is of the ut- 


, moſt importance. Children who have ſufficient 
_ exerciſe are ſeldom troubled with the ſcrophula, 
- MEDICINE. ——The vulgar are remarkably 

credulous with regard to the cure of the ſerophula; 

many of them believing in the virtue of the royal 
touch, that of the ſeventh ſon, &c. The truth is, 

we know but little either of the nature or cure of * 

this diſeaſe, and where reaſon or medicines fail, 

ſuperſtition always comes in their place. - Hence 
it is, that in diſeaſes which are the moſt difficult to 
underſtand, we generally hear of the greateſt num- 
ber of miraculous cures being performed. Here, 
however, the deception is eaſily accounted for. The 


ſcrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures 


of itſelf; and, if the patient happens to be touched 
about this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, 
and not to Nature, who is really the phyſician. In 
the ſame way the inſignificant noſtrums of quacks 
and old women often gain applauſe when they de- 
ſerve none. ' 4 
. + There is nothing more pernicious than the cuſtom 
of plying children in the ſcrophula with ſtrong _ 
gative medicines. People imagine it proceeds from 
humours which muſt be purged off, without con- 
ſidering that theſe purgatives increaſe the debility 
and aggravate the diſeaſe. It has indeed been 
found, that keeping the body gently open for ſome 
ume, eſpecially with ſea - water, has a good 1 
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but this ſhould only be given in. groſs habits, and 


in ſuch quantity as to procure one, or at molt two 
ſtools every day. {ot ee tC REN 
Bathing in the ſalt water has likewiſe a very 
good effect, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. | I 
have often known a courſe of bathing in ſalt water, 
and drinking it in ſuch quantities as to keep the 
body gently open, cure a ſcrophula, after many 
other medicines had been tried in vain. When 


ſalt water cannot be obtained, the patient may be 


bathed in freſh water, and his body kept open by 
ſmall quantities of ſalt and water, or ſome other 
mild purgative. | | 


Next to cold bathing, and drinking the ſale- | 


water, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. 
The cold bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the 
bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of 


the bark in powder may be given in a glaſs of red 
wine four or five times a-day, Children, and ſuch. 


as cannot take it in ſubſtance, may uſe the decoc- 
tion made in the following manner : , 

Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
Winter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in an Eng- 
liſh quart of water to a pint: towards the end half 


an ounce of ſliced liquorice-root, and a handful of 


raiſins may. be added, which will both render the 
decoction leſs diſagreeable, and make it rake up 
more of the bark. The liquor muſt be ſtrained, 
and-two, three, or four table-ſpoonfuls, accord- 


ing to the age of the patient, given three times 


a-day. N 
the latter, are likewiſe very proper medicines in 
the ſcrophula. They ought not however to be drank 
in large quantities, but ſhould be taken ſo as to 


keep the body gently open, and muſt be uſed for 
The 


a conſiderable time. 


D d 


The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially 
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The hemlock may ſometimes be uſed with ad- 
vantage in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a 
| rage rule, that the ſea- water is moſt proper be- 
fore there are any fuppuration or ſymptoms of 
tabes; the Peruvian bark, when there are running 
ſores, and a degree of hectic fever; and the hem- 
lock in old inveterate caſes, approaching to the 
ſcirrhous or cancerous ſtate. Either the extract or 
the freſh juice of this plant may be uſed. The 
doſe muſt be ſmall at firſt, and increaſed gradually 
as far as the ſtomach is able to bear it. | 

External applications are of little uſe. | Before 
the tumour breaks, nothing ought to be applied to 
it, unleſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep 
it warm. After it breaks, the ſore may be dreſſed 
with ſome digeſtive ointment, What I have al- 
ways found to anſwer beſt, was the yellow baſilicon 
mixed with about a fixth or eighth part -of "its 
weight of red precipitate of mercury, The ſore 
may be dreſſed with this twice a-day; and if it be 
very fungous, and does not digeſt well, a larger 
proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though 
they do not cure it, are not to be depiſed. If the 

patient can be _ alive by any means till he ar- 
rives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance 
to get well; but if he does not recover at this 
time, in all probability he never will. Sa! 

There is no malady which parents are ſo apt to 

communicate to their offspring as the ſcrophula, 
for which reaſon people ought ro beware of mar- 
rying into families affected with this diſeaſe. - 

For the means of preventing the ſcrophula, we 
-muſt refer the reader to the obſervations on nurſing, 
at the beginning of the bon. 


* * 
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Though this diſcaſe is commonly communicated 
by infection, yet it ſeldom prevails where due res 
gard is paid to (cleanlineſs, freſh air, and whole- 
ſome diet. It generally appears in form of ſmall 
watery puſtules, firſt about the wriſts, or between 
the fingers; afterwards it affects the arms, legs, 
thighs, &c. Theſe puſtules are attended with an 
intolerable itching, efpecially when the patient is 
warm a- bed, or fits by the fire. Sometimes indeed 
the ſkin' is covered with large blotches'or ſcabs, 
and at other times with a white ſcurf, or ſcaly erup- 
tion. This laſt is called the dry itch, and is the 
moſt difficult to cure. FFF 
The itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs 
when it is rendered ſo by neglect, or improper 
treatment. If it be ſuffered to continue too long, 
it may vitiate the whole maſs of humours; and, if 
it be ſuddenly drove in, without proper evacua- 
tions, it may occaſion fevers; inflammations of the 
viſcera, or other internal diſorders. . 
The beſt medicine yet known for the itch is 
ſulphur, which ought to be uſed both externally 
and internally, The parts moſt affected may be 
rubbed with an ointment made of the flowers of 
ſulphur, two ounces; crude ſal ammoniac finely 
powdered two drachms; hog's lard, or butter, four 
ounces. If a ſcruple or half a drachm of the ef- 
fence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away 
the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk of a nut- 
meg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities at | 
bed- time twice or thrice a-week. It is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it 
ought not to be done all at once, but by turns, as 
** D d 2 it 
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it is dangerous to ſtop too _y pores-at the ſame 
time. 

Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 
ought, if he Ne of a full habit, to bleed or take 
2 purge or two. It will likewiſe be proper, during 
the uſe of it, to take every night and morning as 
much of the flower of brimſtone and cream of tar- 
tar, in a little treacle or new milk, as will keep 
the body gently open. He ſhould beware of cateh- 
ing cold, ſhould wear more clothes than uſual, and 
take every thing warm. The ſame clothes, the 
linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time of 
uſing the ointment; and ſuch clothes as have 
been worn while the _—_ was under the diſ- 
eaſe, are not to be uſed again, unleſs they have 
been fumigated with brimſtone, and thoroughly 
cleaned, otherwiſe they will communicate the infec- 


tion n 


I never knew brimſtone, whee uſed as directed 
| above, fail to cure the itch; and I have reaſon to 
believe, that, if duly. perſiſted i in, it never will 
fail; but if it be only uſed onee or twice, and clean- 
linefs neglected, it is no wonder if the diforder re- 
turns. The quantity of ointment mentioned — 
will generally be ſufficient for the cure of one 
ſon; but, if any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſnould ah 
= r again, the medicine may be repeated. It is 
th more ſafe and efficacious when perſiſted in for 
a conſiderable time, than when a large quantity is 
applied at once. As moſt people diſlike the ſmell 


Sir John Pringle obſerves that, though this diſeaſe may 
ſeem trifling, there is no one in the army that is more trouble- 
ſome to cure, as the infection often larks 3 in clothes, &c. and 


breaks out a ſecond, or even a third time. The ſame inconve- 

niency occurs in private families, unleſs particular regard is 
* to the changing or cleaning of their Rs _— laſt is 
dy no means an eaſy operation, | 


of 
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of ſulphur, they may uſe in its place the powder 
of white hellebore root made up into an ointment, 
in the ſame manner, which will ſeldom fail to cure 
the itch. „ 55 
People ought to be extremely cautious leſt they 
take other eruptions for the itch; as the ſtoppage of 
theſe may be attended with fatal conſequences. 
Many of the eruptive diſorders to which children 
are liable, have a near reſemblance to this diſeaſe; 
and J have often known infants killed by being rub- 
bed with greaſy ointments that made theſe erup- 
tions ſtrike ſuddenly in, which Nature had thrown 
out to preſerve the patient's life, or prevent ſome 
other malady. | Fn 1 1 N 
Much miſchief is likewiſe done by the uſe of 
mercury in this diſeaſe. Some perſons are ſo: fool- 
hardy as to waſh the parts affected with a 3 ſo- 
lution of the corroſive ſublimate. Others uſe the 
mercurial ointment, without taking the leaſt care 
either to avoid cold, keep the body open, or ob- 
ſerve a proper regimen, The conſequences of ſuch 


conduct may be eaſily gueſſed. have known 


even the mercurial girdles produce bad effects, and 
would adviſe every perſon, as he values his health, 
to beware how he uſes them. Mercury-ought ne- 
ver to be uſed as a medicine without the greateſt 
care. — people look upon theſe girdles as 
a kind of charm, without conſidering that the mer- 
cury enters the body. | 
It is not to be told what miſchief is done by uſing 
mercurial ointment for curing the itch and killing 
vermin; yet it is unneceſſary 2 either: the former 
may be always more certainly cured by ſulphur, 
and the latter will never be found where due re- 
gard is paid to cleanlineſs. CS 
| Thoſe who would avoid this deteſtable diſeaſe 
ought to beware of infected perſons, to uſe 
Way | wholeſome 
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. me food, and to ſtudy univerſal cleanli- 
A 18 | 
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HE aſthma is a diſeaſe of the lungs, which 
=» | ſeldom admits of a cure, Perſons in the de- 
cline of life are moſt liable to it. It is diſtinguiſhed 
into the moiſt and dry, or humoural and nervous. 

The former is attended with expectoration or ſpit- 
ting; but in the latter the patient ſeldom ſpits, 
unleſs ſometimes a little — phlegm by the mere 
force of coughing. e gs | 
CAUSES.——The aſthma is ſometimes heredi- 
tary. It may likewiſe proceed from a bad forma · 
tion of the breaſt; the fumes of metals or minerals 
taken into the lungs; violent exerciſe, eſpecially 
running; the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations, . 
as the menſes, hæmorrhoids, &c. the ſudden re- 
troceſſion of the gout, or ſtriking in of eruptions, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. violent paſſions of 
the mind, as ſudden fear or ſurpriſe. In a word, 
the diſeaſe may proceed from any cauſe that either 
impedes the circulation of the blood through the 


9 


The itch is now by cleanlineſs baniſhed from every genteel 
family in Britain It ftill however prevails among the poorer 
| fort of peaſants in Scotland, and among the manufacturers in 
England. Theſe are not ooly ſufficient to keep the ſeeds of the 
diſcaſe alive, but to ſpread the in ſection among others. It were 
to be wiſhed that ſome effectual method could be deviſed for ex- 
tirpating it altogether. Several country clergymen have told 
me, that by getting ſuch as were infected cured, and ſtrongly re- 
commending an attention to cleanlineſs, they have baniſhed the 
ws Any Ya out of their pariſhes. Why might not others do 


lungs, 
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; longs, or prevents their being duly expanded by 
the air. | 1 
SYVMPTOMS.— An aſthma is known by a 
2 laborious breathing, which is generally per- 
ormed with a kind of wheezing noiſe. Sometimes 
the difficulty of breathing is ſo great, chat the pa- 
tient is obliged to keep in an erect poſture, other- 
wiſe he is in danger of being ſuffocated. A fit or 
paroxyſm of the aſthma generally happens after a 
rſon has been expoſed to cold eaſterly winds, or 
as been abroad in thick foggy weather, or has got 
wet, or continued long in a damp place under 
ground, or has taken ſome food which the ſtomach 
could not digeſt, as paſtries, toaſted cheeſe, or the 
like. | ind 2 5 
Ihe paroxyſm is commonly uſhered in with liſt- 
leſſneſs, want of fleep, hoarſeneſs, a cough, belch- 
ing of wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, 
and difficulty of breathing. To theſe ſucceed hear, 
fever, pain of the head, ſickneſs and nauſea, great 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, palpitation of the heart, a 
weak and ſometimes intermitting pulſe, an invo- 
luntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, &c. All 
the ſymptoms grow worſe towards night; the pa- 
tient is eaſier when up than in bed, and is very de- 
ſirous of cool air. . 1 
REGIM EN. The food ought to be light, and 
of eaſy digeſtion. Boiled meats are to be preferred 
to roaſted, and the fleſh of young animals to that of 
old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to ſwell 
in the ſtomach, is ro be avoided, Light puddings, 
white broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or 
roaſted, are proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, 
eſpecially malt. liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
ſhould eat a very light ſupper, or rather none at 
all, and ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be long 
coſtive. His clothing ſhould be warm, eſpecially 
in the winter-ſeaſon. As all diſorders of the breaſt 
at . Bo are 
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much relieved by keeping the feet warm, and pro- 
moting the perſpiration, a flannel ſhirt or waiſteoat, 
and thick ſhoes, will be of ſingular ſervice. _ 
But nothing is of ſo great importance in the 
aſthma as pure and moderately warm air. Aſth- 
matic people can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy 
air of a large town, or the ſharp, keen atmoſphere 
of a bleak hilly country; a medium therefore be- 
tween theſe 1s to be choſen. The air near a large 
town is often better than at a diſtance, provided 
the patient be removed ſo far as not to be affected 
by the ſmoke. Some aſthmatic patients. indeed 
breathe eaſier in town than in the country; but this 
is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in towns where much 
coal is burnt. Aſthmatic perſons who are obliged 
to be in town all day, ought at leaſt to ſleep out of 
it, Even this will often prove of great ſervice, 
Thoſe who can afford it ought to travel into a 
warmer climate. Many aſthmatic perſons who can- 
not live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the 
fouth of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 
.. Exerciſe is likewiſe of very great importance in 
the aſthma, as it promotes the digeſtion, prepara- 
tion of the blood, &c, The blood of aſthmatic - 
perſons is ſeldom duly prepared, owing to the pro- 
per action of the lungs being impeded, - For this 
reaſon ſuch people ought daily to take as much ex- 
erciſe, either on foot, horſeback, or in a carriage, 
as they can bear. S266 2th 
_ MEDICINE.—— Almoſt all that can be done 
by medicine in this difeaſe, is to relieve the patient 
when ſeized with a violent fit. This indeed re- 
quires the greateſt expedition, as the diſeaſe often 
proves ſuddenly fatal. In the paroxyſm or fit, the 
body is generally bound; a purging clyſter, with 
a a ſolution of aſafœtida, ought therefore to be ad- 
miniſtered, and if there be occaſion, it may be re- 
peated two or three times. The patient's feet _ 
| | | egs 
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logs ought to be immerſed in warm water, and af- 
terwards rubbed with a warm hand, or dry cloth. 
Bleeding, unleſs extreme weakneſs or old age 
ſhould forbid ir, is highly proper. If there be a 


violent ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach, warm * 


fomentations, or bladders filled with warm milk and 
water, may be applied to the part affected, and 
warm cataplaſms to the ſoles of the feet. The pa- 

tient muſt drink freely of diluting liquors, and may 
take a tea-ſpoonful of the tincture of caſtor and of 
ſaffron mixed together, in a cup of valerian-tea, 
twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a 
very good effect, and ſnatches the patient, as it 
were, from the jaws of death. This however: will 
be more ſafe after other evacuations have been pre- 
miſed. A very ſtrong infuſion of roaſted coffee is 
faid to give eaſe in an aſthmatic paroxyſm. : 

In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote ex- 
pectoration or ſpitting ought to be uſed; as the ſy- 
rup of ſquills, ** ammoniac, and ſuch like. A 
common ſpoonful of the ſyrup, or oxymel of ſquills, 

mixed with an equal quantity of einnamon- water, 
may be taken three or four times through the day, 


and four or five pills, made of equal parts of aſa- 


foerida and gum-ammoniac, at bed- time *. 

For the convulſive or nervous aſthma, antiſpaſ- 

modics and bracers are the moſt proper medieines. 
The patient may take a —— of the parego- 
ric elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian bark is ſome- 

times found to be of uſe in this caſe. It may be. 

taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed in wine. In ſhort, 


After copious evacuations, large doſes of ether have been 
Found very efficacious in removing a fit of the aſthma. 'I have 
ikewiſe known the following mixture produce very happy effects: 
To four or five ounces of the ſolution of gum-ammoniac add two 
ounces of ſimple cinnamon- water, the ſame quantity of balſamic 


ſyrup, and half an ounce of the paregoric elixir. Of this two 
table - ſpoonfuls may be taken every three hours. 


_, every 
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every thing that braces the nerves, or takes off 

ſpaſm, may be of uſe in a nervous aſthma. It is 

often relieved by the uſe of affes milk; I have like- 

wiſe known cows milk drank warm in the morning 

have a very good effect in this caſe. . 

In every ſpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues h 

a good effect; they war. e be ſet in the back or 

ſide, and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We 

mall here, once for all, obſerve, that not only in 
the aſthma, but in moſt chronic diſeaſes, ifſues are 
extremely proper. They are both a ſafe and effi- 
cacious remedy; and though they do not always 
cure the diſeaſe, yet they will often prolong the pa- 
tient's life, | 


th. 
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CHAP. XII. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 


HE apoplexy is a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, wherein the patient is to all appearance 
dead; the heart and lungs however ſtill continue to 
move. Though this diſeaſe proves often fatal, yet 
it may ſometimes be removed by proper care. It 
chiefly attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs habit, 
who uſe a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge in 
ſtrong liquors. People in the decline of life are 
moſt ſubje& to the apoplexy. It prevails moſt in 
winter, eſpecially in rainy ſeaſons, and very low 
ſtates of the barometer. : | 
© CAUSES.—— The immediate cauſe of an apo- 
plexy is a compreſſion of the brain, occaſioned by 
an exceſs of blood, or a collection of watery hu 
mours. The former is called a /anguine, * the 
5 5 js 5 8 arter 
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latter a ſerous apoplexy. It may be occaſioned b 
any thing that increaſes the circulation towards the 
brain, or prevents the return of the blood from the 
head; as intenfe ſtudy ; violent paſſions*; viewing 
objects for a long time obliquely; wearing any 
thing too tight about the neck; a rich and luxuri- 
ous diet; ſuppreſſion of urine; ſuffering the body 
to cool ſuddenly after having been greatly heated ; 
continuing long in a warm or a cold bath; the ex- 
ceſſi ve uſe of ſpiceries, or high-{eaſoned food; ex- 
ceſs of venery ; the ſudden ſtriking in of any erup- 
tion; ſuffering iſſues, ſetons, &c. ſuddenly to dry 
up, or the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation; _ 
a mercurial ſalivation puſhed too far, or ſuddenly 
checked by cold; wounds or bruiſes on the head; 
long expoſure to exceſſive cold; poiſonous exhala- 
tions, &c. a 8 585 | 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. The 

uſual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddineſs, pain 
and ſwimming of the head; loſs of memory; drow- 
ſineſs; noiſe in the ears; the night-mare; a ſpon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious reſpiration. 
When perſons of an apoplectic make obſerve theſe 
ſymptoms, they have reaſon to fear the approach of 
a fir, and ſhould endeavour to prevent it by bleed- 
ing, a ſlender diet, and opening medicines. 

In the ſanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die ſuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the 
face is ſwelled or puffed up, and the blood-veſſels, 
eſpecially about the neck and temples, are turgid; 
the pulſe beats ſtrong; the eyes are prominent and 


—— — — — 


I knew a woman who in a violent fit of anger was ſeized 
with a ſanguine apoplexy. She at firſt complained of extreme 
pain, as if daggers had been thruſt through her head, as ſhe ex- 

reſſed it. Afterwards ſhe became comatoſe, ber pulſe ſank very 
„ and was exceeding flow. By bleeding, bliſtering, and other 
evacuations, ſhe was kept alive for about a, fortnight, When 


her head was opened, a large quantity of extravaſated blood was 
found in the left ventricle of the braig, 815 
| | fixed, 
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fixed;” and the breathing is difficult, and performed 
with a ſnorting noiſe. The excrements and urine 
are often voided ſpontaneovſly, 'and the patient 1s 
ſometimes ſeized with vomiting, | © 

In this ſpecies of apoplexy every method muſt be 
taken to leſſen the force of the eirculation towards 
the bead. The patient ſhould be kept perfectly 
caſy and cool. His head ſhould be raiſed pretty 
high, and his feet ſuffered to hang down. His 
clothes ought to be looſened, eſpecially about the 
neck, and freſh air admitted into his chamber. 
His garters ſhould be tied pretty tight, by which 
means the motion of the blood from the lower ex- 
tremities will be retarded. As ſoon as the patient 
1s placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould be bled 
freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be occaſion, 
the operation may be repeated in two or three hours. 
A laxative clyſter, with plenty of ſweet oil, or freſh 
butter, and a ſpoonful or two of common ſalt in 
it, may be adminiſtered every two hours; and bliſ- 
tering-plaſters applied between the ſhoulders, and 
o the calves of *. legs. eee 
As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, and 
the patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink 
freely of ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar-whey, 
or common whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in 
it. Or he may take any cooling purge, as Glau- 
ber's ſalts, manna diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, 
or the like. All ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors are 
to be avoided. Even volatile ſalts held to the 
noſe do miſchief. Vomits, for the ſame reaſon, 
ovght not to be given, nor any thing that may in- 
creaſe the motion of the blood towards the head. | 
In the ſerous apoplexy, the ſymptoms are nearly 
the ſame, only the pulſe is not fo ſtrong, the coun- 
tenance is leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult. 
Bleeding is not ſo. neceſſary here as in the former 
r % | caſe. 
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caſe. It may however generally be performed once 
with ſafety and advantage, but ſhould not be re- 
peated. The patient ſhould be placed in the ſame . 

ſture as directed above, and Thould have bliſter- 
ing-plaſters applied, and receive opening clyſters in 
the ſame manner. Purges here are likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary, and the patient may drink ſtrong balm-reg. 


If he be inclined; to ſweat, it ought to be promoted 


by drinking ſmall wine-whey, or an infuſion of car- 
duus benediftus. A plentiful ſweat kept up for a 
_ conſiderable time has often carried off a ſerous 
apoplexy. 5 17 e . 40 4$-- 1 0 
When apoplectic ſymptoms proceed from opium, 
or other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
vomits are neceſſary. The patient is generally re- 
lieved as ſoon as he has diſcharged the poiſon in 
this way. N 11 5 | . 
Perſons of an apoplectic make, or Bo wha 
have been attacked by it, ought to uſe a Very ſpare 
and ſlender diet, avoiding all ſtrong liquors, ſpice- 
ries, and high- ſeaſoned food. They ought likewiſe 


to guard againſt all violent paſſions, and to avoid | 


the extremes of heat and cold. . The head ſhould 
be ſhaved, and daily waſhed with cold water. The 
feet ought to be kept warm, and never ſuffered to 
continue long wet. The body muſt be kept open 
either by food or medicine, and a little blood may 
be let every ſpring and fall. Exerciſe ſhould by ng 
means be neglected; but it ought to be taken in 
moderation, Nothing has a more happy effect in 
preventing an apoplexy than perpetual iſſues or ſe+ 
tons; great care however mult be taken not to ſuffer 
them to dry up, without opening others in their 
ſtead. Apoplectic perſons ought never to go to reſt 
with a full ſtomach, or to lie with their heads low, 
or wear any thing too tight about their necks.. 
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CHAP. XII. 


'OF.COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 
AFBECTIONS OF THE STOMACH 
AND BOWELS. + 


WE do not here mean to treat of choſe: aſtric- 
tions of the bowels which are the ſymptoms 
of diſeaſes, as of the colic, the iliac paſſion, &c. 
but only to take notice of that infrequency of ſtools 
which ſometimes happens, and which in ſome 
particular conſtitutions may occaſion diſeaſes. 
Coftiveneſs may proceed from drinking rough 
red * 2 other aſtringent liquors; too much 
exerciſe, eſpecially on horſeback. It may like 
wiſe proteed from a long uſe of cold inſipid 
food, which does not ſufficiently ſtimulate the 
inteſtines. Sometimes it is owing to the bile not 
deſcending to the inteſtines, as in the jaundice; and 
at other times it proceeds from diſeaſes of the in- 
teſtines themſelves, as a palſy, ſpaſms, torpor, tu- 
movrs, a cold dry ſtate of the inteſtines, &c. 
Exceſſive coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of 
the | head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints 
of the bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful to hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind 
and other grievous ſymptoms. Some people how- 
ever can bear coſtiveneſs to a great degree. I know 
perſons who enjoy pretty good health, yet do not 
go to ſtool above once a- week, and others not above 
once a- fortnight. Indeed I have heard of ſome who 
do not go above once a-month. 
Perſons who are generally coſtive ſhould live upon 
a moiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or boiled 
apples, pears, ſtewed prunes, raiſins, gruels with 
12 currants, 
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currants, butter, honey, | ſugar, and ſuch like, 
Broths with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot- 
herbs, are likewiſe proper. Rye- bread, or that 
which is made of a mixture of wheat and rye toge- 
ther, ought to be eaten. No perſon troubled with 
coſtiveneſs ſhould eat white bread alone, eſpecially 
that which is made of ſine flour. The beſt bread 
for keeping the body ſoluble is what in ſome parts 
of England they call meſſin. It is made of a mix- 
ture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to t. erat bid 
Coſtiveneſs is increaſed by keeping the body too 
warm, and by every thing that promotes the per- 
Aſpiration ; as wearing flannel, lying too long a-bed, 
&c. Intenſe thought, and a ſedentary life, are like 
wiſe hurtful. All the ſecretions and excretions are 
promoted by moderate exerciſe without doors, and 
by a gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of mind. 


The drink ſhould be of an opening quality. Al 


ardent ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, 
claret, &c. ought. to be avoided. Malt- liquor 
that is fine, and of a moderate ſtrength, is very pro- 
per. Butter- milk, whey, and other watery liquors, 

are likewiſe proper, and may be drank in turns, as 

the patient's inclination direcses. 

T hoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought, 
if poſſible, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant 
uſe of medicines for that purpoſe is attended with 
many inconveniencies, and often with bad conſe- 
quences“. I never knew any one get into a ha- 
7 e e 1 50 bit 


The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who are troubled 
with coſtiveneſs to uſe animal oils, as freſh butter, eream, mar- 
row, fat broths, eſpecially thoſe made of the internal parts of 
animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewiſe recom- 
mends the expreſſed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, 
paſtaches, and the fruits themſelves; all oily and mild fruits, as 
figs; decoctions of mealy vegetables; theſe lubricate the inteſ- 
tiges; ſome ſaponaceous ſubſtances which ſtimulate gently, as. 
oney, 


curable diarrhœa. 
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bit of taking medicine for keeping the body opef}z 
who could leave it off. In time the cuſtom be- 
comes neceſſary, and generally ends in a total re- 
laxation of the bowels, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, 
waſting of the ſtrength, and deat gn 
When the body cannot be kept open without 
medicine, we would recommend gentle doſes of 
rhubarb to be taken twice or thrice a- week. This 


is not near ſo injurious to the ſtomach as aloes, ja- 


lap, or the other draſtic purgatives ſo much in uſe. 
Infuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be 


taken, or half an ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved 


in water-gruel. About the ſize of a nutmeg of 


lenitive electuary taken twice or rn en gene- 
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WANT or APPETITE. 


This may proceed from a foul danaeh f Indic 
eſtion ; the want of free air and exerciſe; grief; 
ear; anxiety ;- or any of the depreſſing? paſſions; | 
exceſſive; heat; the uſe of ſtrong broths, fat meats, * 


or any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of 


digeſtion; the immoderate uſe of rene: Rs 
tea, tobaceo, opium, &c. e 


Genie 


| honey, hydromel, or boiled eg and water, W 6. 4 


11 920 +4 
1 Doctor obſerves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances are proper 
for perſons of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to 
aſtrickion of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when 
ſtronger medicinal ſubſtances are ſometimes ineffectual; but that 
ſuch lenitive diet hurts thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and lax.' He 
likewiſe obſerves, that all watery ſubſtances are lenitive, and 
that even common water, whey, ſour milk, and butter milk 
have that effect; That new milk, eſpecially alles milk, flimu- * 


lates, ſtill more When it ſours on the ſtomach ; and that _ 


turned ſour will p urge Rrongly.;—That moſt garden e 879.7 
likewiſe laxative ; and that ſome of them, as grapes, will t row 


ſuch as take them immoderately into à cholera morbus, or in- 


* The 


> * * 


. WANT OF APPET ITE, 
The patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice 
of an open dry air; to take exerciſe daily on horſe- 
back or in a carriage; to riſe betimes; and to 
avoid all intenſe thought. He ſhould uſe a diet of 
eaſy digeſtion; and ſhould avoid exceſſive heat 
and great fatigue. | 7. n 
If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it ought 
to be changed. If nauſea and reachings ſhew that. 
the ſtomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit will 
be of ſervice. After this a gentle purge or two of 
rhubarb, or of any of the bitter purging ſalts, may + 
be taken. The patient ought next to uſe ſome of 
the ſtomachic bitters infuſed in wine. Though 
gentle evacuations be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges 
and vomits are to be avoided, as they weaken the 
ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. wh CN. 
Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in 
moſt caſes of indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, or want of appetite. From twenty to thirty. 
drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-day in 
a glaſs of wine or water. It may likewiſe be mixed 
with the tincture of the bark, one drachm of the 
former to an ounce of the latter, and two tea- 
ſpoonfuls of it taken in wine or water, as above. . 
The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, 
are generally of conſiderable. ſervice. in this caſe. 
The . ſalt water has likewiſe good effects; but it 
mult not be uſed too freely. The waters of Har- 
rowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt other Spas 
in Britain, may be uſed with advantage. We would 
adviſe all who are afflicted with indigeſtion and 
want of appetite, to repair to theſe places of public 
rendezvous. The very change of air, and the 
cheerful company, will be of ſervice; not to men- 
tion the exerciſe, diffipation, amuſements, ec. 
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f THE HEART URN. 


What is commonly called the Beart- burn, is not 
a diſcaſe of that organ, but an uneaſy ſenſation of 
heat or acrimony about the pit of the ſtomach, 
which is ſometimes attended with anxiety, nauſea, 
and vomiting. 55 Hf 
It may proceed from debility of the ſtomach, in- 
digeſtion, bile, the abouncing of an acid in the ſto- 
mach, &c. Perſons who are liable to this com- 
plaint ought to avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy 
or grealy aliments, and ſhould never uſe violent 
_ exerciſe ſoon after a plentiful meal. I know many 
perſons who never fail to have the heart-burn if 
they ride ſoon after dinner, provided they have drank 
ale, wine, or any fermented liquor; but are never 
troubled with it when they have drank rum or bran- 
dy and water without any ſugar or acid. 
When the heart-burn proceeds from debility 
of the ſtomach, or indigeſtion, the patient ought to 
take a dofe or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may 
uſe infuſions of the Peruvian bark, or any other of 
the ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy, Exer- 
ciſe in the open air will likewiſe be of uſe, and 

every thing that promotes digeſtion. 1 27 
When bilious humours occaſion the heart- burn, 
a tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs 
of water, or a cup of tea, will generally give caſe. 

If it proceeds from the uſe of greaſy aliments, a 
dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 
If acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach occaſions 
the heart-burn, abſerbents are the proper medi- 
cines. In this caſe an ounce of powdered chalk, 
half an ounce of fine fugar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of gum-arabic, may be mixed in an Engliſh 
quart of water, and a tea-cupful of it * 

ö ä often 
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OF THE HEART BURN. 419 
often as is neceſſary, Such as do not chuſe chalk 
may take a tea-ſpoonful of prepared oyſter- ſhells, 
or of the powder called crabs-eyes, in a glaſs of 
cinnamon or peppermint- water. But the ſafeſt and 
beſt abſorbent is magneſia alba. This not only acts 
as an abſorbent, but likewiſe as a purgative; where-. 
as chalk, and other abſorbents of that kind, are 
apt to lie in the: inteſtines, and occaſion obſtruc» 
tions. This powder is not diſagreeable, and may 
be taken in a cup of tea, or a glaſs of mint - water. 
A large tea-ſpoonful is the uſual doſe; but it may 
be taken in a much greater quantity when there is 
occaſion, Theſe things are now generally made 
up into lozenges for the conveniency of being car» 
ried in the pocket, and taken at pleaſure, 

If wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the 
molt proper medicines are thoſe called carmina- 
tives; as anniſeeds, juniper-berries, ginger, ca- 
nella alba, cardamom ſeeds, &c, Theſe may ei- 
ther be chewed, or infuſed in wine, brandy, or 
other ſpirits. One of the ſafeſt medicines of this 
kind is the tincture made by infuſing an ounce. of 
rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the leſſer 
* cardamom ſeeds, in an Engliſh pint of brandy. 
After this has digeſted for twa or three days, 
ic ought to be ſtrained, and four ounces of white 
ſugar- candy added to it. It muſt ſtand to di- 
geſt. a ſecond time till the ſugar be diſſalved; A 
rable-fpoonful of it may be taken occaſionally 
fora doſe... (on 2 02 Gy, 
I have frequently known the heart - burn cured, 
particularly in, pregnant women, by chewing green 
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8 4 © OF NERVOUS DISEASES. i 


OF a diſeaſes incident to mankind, thoſe of 
the nervous kind are the moſt complicated and 
difficult to cure. A volume would not be ſufficient 
to point out their various appearances. They imi- 
tate almoſt every diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in 
two different perſons, or even in the ſame perſon ar 
different times. Proteus-like, they are continually 
changing ſhape; and upon every freſh attack, the 
Patient thinks he feels ſymptoms! which he never 
experienced before. Nor do they only affect the 


18 


body; the mind likewiſe ſuffers, and is often there- 


by rendered extremely weak and peeviſn. The 


_ low ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy, and fickle- 
+ neſs of remper, which generally attend nervous 


-diforders, induce many to believe that they are 


entirely diſeaſes of the mind; but this change of 


"temper is rather a conſequence, than the cauſe of 


nervous diſeaſes. | 


= CAUSES.-— Every thing that tends to relax or 
"weaken the body, diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes, as 

indolence, exceſſive venery, drinking too much 
tea, or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts 


the digeſtion, or "i the proper aſſimilation 
I 


of the food, has likewiſe this effect; as long faſt- 


ing, excels in eating or drinking, the uſe of windy, 
- crude, or unwholeſome aliments, an unfavourable 
poſture of the body, &c. | 
Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe ap- 
plication to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons - 
are entirely free from them. Nor is this at all 4 


OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 421 
be wondered at; intenſe thinking not only preys 
upon the ſpirits, but prevents the perſon from 
taking proper exerciſe, by which means the di- 
geſtion is impaired,” the nouriſhment prevented, 
the ſolids relaxed, and the whole maſs of humours 
vitiated. Grief and diſappointment likewiſe” pro- 
duce. the ſame effects. I have known more ner-" 
vous patients, who dated the commencement. of 
their diſorders from the loſs of a huſband, a fa- 
vourite child, or from ſome diſappointment in life, 
than from any other cauſe. In a word, whatever 
weakens the body, or depreſſes the ſpirits, may oc- 
caſion nervous diſorders, as unwholeſome air, want 
of ſleep, great fatigue, diſagreeable apprehenſions, 
anxiety, vexation, &c. „„ 
>SYMPTOMS.-— We ſhall only mention ſome 
of the moſt general ſymptoms of theſe diſorders, as 
it would be both tek and an endleſs taſk to 
enumerate the whole. They generally begin with 
windy inflations or diſtentions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines; the appetite and digeſtion are uſually 
bad; yet ſometimes there is an uncommon craving 
for food, and a quick digeſtion. The food often 
turns ſour on the ſtomach; and the patient is 
troubled with vomiting of clear water, tough 
phlegm, or a blackiſh- coloured liquor reſembling 
the grounds of coffee, Excruciating pains are 
often felt about the nave], attended with a rum- 
bling or murmuring noiſe in the bowels. The 
body is ſometimes looſe, but more commonly 
bound, which occaſions a retention of wind and 
great uneaſineſs. M | 
+ The urine is ſometimes in ſmall quantity, at 
other times very copious and quite clear. There 
is a great ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, with difficulty of 
breathing; violent palpitations of the heart; fud- 
den fluſhings of heat in various parts of the body; 
at other times a ſenſe of cold, as if water were 
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422 OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 

ured on them; flying pains in the arms and 
imbs; pains in the back and belly, reſembling 
thoſe occaſioned by gravel; the pulſe very variable, 
ſometimes uncommonly flow, and at other times 
very quick; yawning, the hiccup, frequent ſigh- 
ing, and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, as if from a ball 
or lump in the throat; alternate fits of crying and 
eonyullive laughing; the ſleep is unſound and ſel- 
dom refreſhing; and the patient is often troubled 
with the night- mare. 

As the diſeaſe increaſes, the patient is moleſted 


with head-achs, cramps, and fixed pains in various 


3 


parts of the body; ; the eyes are clouded, and often 
affected with pain and dryneſs; there is a noiſe in 
the ears, and often a dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, 
"the whole animal functions are impaired. The mind 
is diſturbed on the moſt trivial occaſions, and is 
hurried into the moſt perverſe commotions, inquie- 
tudes, terror, ſadnels, anger, diffidence, &c. The 
patient is apt to entertain wild imaginations and 
extravagant fancies; the memory veggmes weak, 

and the judgment fails. 

Nothing is more characteriſtic of this diſcuſs han 
a conſtant dread: of death. This renders thoſe un- 
happy perſons who labour under it peeviſh, fickle, 
impatient, and apt to run from one phylician to 
another; which is one reaſon why they ſeldom reap 
any benefit from medicine, as they have not ſuffi- 
_ cient reſolution to perſiſt in any one courſe till it 
bas time to produce its proper effects. They are 
likewiſe apt to imagine that they labour under diſ- 


a Ry from which they are quite free; and are very 


ry if any one attempts to fer them riglit, or 


| 3 Uh theft ut of their ridiculous notions} + - 


REGIMEN, —— Perſons afflicted with. nervous 
* difcaſes ought. never to faſt long. Their food 
ſhould be folid and nourifhing, but of eaſy di- 


8 Fat meats and hene ſauces ! 


Fl 
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All exceſs ſhould be carefully avoided. They ought - 


never to eat more at a time than they can ealily' 
digeſt; but if they feel themſelves weak and faine « 
between meals, they ought to eat à bit of bread, 
and drink a glaſs of wine. Heavy ſuppers are to 
be avoided. Though wine in exceſs enfeebles the 
body, and impairs the faculties of the mind, yer 
en in moderation, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and promotes digeſtion; Wine and water is a very 
proper drink at meals; but if wine ſours on th 
ſtomach, or the patient is much troubled with wind, 
brandy and water will anſwer, better. Every thing 
that is windy or hard of digeſtion muſt be avoided. 
All weak and warm-liquors are hurtful, as tea, 
coffee, punch, &c. People may find a temporat 


relief in the uſe of theſe, but they always increaſe 


the malady, as they weaken the ſtomach and hurt 
digeſtion. Above all things, drams are to be 
avoided. Whatever immediate eaſe the patient 
may feel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits, they ate 
ſure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain 
poiſons at laſt. Theſe cautions are the more nę- 
ceſſary, as moſt nervous people are peculiarly fond 
of tea and ardent ſpirits; to the uſe of which many 
of them e r a 
Exerciſe in nervous diſorders is ſuperior to all 
medicines. Riding on horſeback is generally eſteer- 
ed the beſt, as it gives motion to the whole body, | 
without fatiguing it. I have known ſome patients 
hawever, with whom walking agreed better, and 
others who were moſt benefited by riding in a car- 
riage. Every one ought to ufe that which he finds 
molt beneficial. Long ſea-voyages have an excel- 
lent effect; and to thoſe who have ſufficient reſo- 
Jotion, we would by all means recommend this 
courſe. Even change of place, and the ſight of 
new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
tendency to remove theſe complaints, For this 
Geri * reaſon 
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reaſon A long j journey, or a voyage, is of much 
note e 12n. riding ſhort, Jenner we 
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" My A C001 an d dry air 1 BER. > as it braces. and 
Inv mg dd fe = whole, body. Fey things tend 
to rel ax and enervate than hot air, eſpe- 
cy: that which is rendered ſo by great. fires, or 
| ſtoves in ſmall apartments. But when the. ſtomach 
or bowels are weak; the body ought to be well 
guarded againſt cold, W in winter, by wear⸗ 
ing a thin flannel waiſtcoat next the ſkin. This 
will keep up an equal perſpiration, and defend the 
alimentary canal from many impreſſions to which 
it would otherwiſe be ſubject, upon every ſudden! 
change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the; 
body frequently with a fleſh-bruſh, or a coarſe linen 
cloth, is likewiſe beneficial, as it promotes, the cir- 
culation, perſpiration, c. Perſons who have 
weak nerves ought to riſe early, and take exerciſe 
before breakfaſt, as lying too long a, bed cannot 
fail to relax the ſolids. They ought likewiſe to be 
diverted, and to be kept as eaſy; and cheerful tas 
poffible. There is not any thing which hurts the 
nervous ſyſtem, or weakens the digeſtive Fon 
more than fear, grief, or anxietĩx. 
"MEDICINES. ——Thovgh nervous "diſcuſes, are 
ſeldom radically cured, yet their ſymptoms may 
ſometimes be alleviated, and the patient's life ren- 
dered at leaſt more comfortable 15 Proper medi- 
cines. 
When the patient is coltive, he ought to ae 
a little rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and 
mould never ſuffer his body to be long bound. All 
ſtrong and violent purgatives are however to be 
avoided,” as aloes, jalap, &c, I have generally 
ſeen an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb in brandy. 
"anſwer very well. This may be made of, any 
W and taken i in ſuch quantity as che. Meda 
N nds 
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finds neceſſary,” When digeſtion is bad, or the to: 
mach relaxed and weak, the following infuſion of | 
Peruvian bark and other bitters may be uſed with 

advantage: Abs ABA ICS noe, to 
Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root,. 
orange- peel, and coriander-ſeed, of each half an 
ounce; let theſe ingredients be all bruiſed in a 
mortar, and infuſed in a bottle of brandy or whil= 
key; for the ſpace of five or ſix days. A table- 
ſpoonful of the ſtrained liquor may be taken in 
half a glaſs of water, an hour before breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper. — „„ 
Few things tend more to ſtrengthen the nervous 
ſyſtem than cold bathing. This practice, if duly 
perſiſted in, will produce very extraordinary effects; 
but when the liver or other vi/cera are obſtructed, 
or otherwiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper. 
It is therefore to be uſed with very great caution. 
The moſt proper ſeaſons for it are ſummer and au- 
tumn. It will be ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons: 
of a ſpare habit, to go into the cold bath three 
or four times a-week. If the patient be weakened, 
by it, or feels chilly for a long time after coming. 
out, it is improper. AY dre © ER 
In patients afflicted with wind, I have always 
obſerved” the greateſt benefit from the elixir of vi- 
triol. It may be taken in the quantity of fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day in 4 
glaſs' of water. This both expels wind, ſtrengths. 
ens the ſtomach, and promotes digeſtion, _, 7; 
Opiates are generally extolled in theſe maladies. 
but as they only palliate the ſymptoms, and gene- 
rally afterwards increaſe the diſeaſe, we would ad- 
viſe people to be extremely ſparing, in the uſe of... 
them, leſt habit render them at laſt abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. . 560 5 „ obo . 
It would be an eaſy matter to enumerate many 
_ medicines whick have been extolled for relieving 
PANIC ; E nervous 
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46 OF MELANCHOLY. 
nefFous diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a tho- 
Tough cure muſt expect it from regimen alone; we 


| "ſhall therefore omit mentioning more medicines, 


\ a 


n 2 


and again recommend the ſtricteſt attention to pixr, 
"AIR, EXERCISE, and AMUSEMENTS, RT EP 
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27 FH, OF'MELANCHOLY. 
Melancholy is that ſtate of alienation or weak- 
neſs of mind which renders people incapable of 
0 njoying the pleaſures, or performing the duties of 
fe. It is a degree of inſanity, and often termi- 
dates in abſolute madneſs. 5 
+ CAUSES.——lt may proceed from an hereditary 


difpobtion ; incenſe thinking, eſpecially where the 


mind is long occupied about one object; violent 
paſſions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, 


Joy, grief, over-weening pride, and ſuch like. It 


may alſo be occaſioned by exceſſive venery ; narco- 
tic or ſtupefactive poiſons; a ſedentary life; ſoli- 


tude; the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; 


acute fevers, or other diſeaſes. Violent anger will 
change melancholy into madneſs; and exceſſive 
| cold, eſpecially of the lower extremities, will force 


the blood into the brain, and produce all the ſymp- 


toms of madneſs. It may likewiſe proceed from 
the uſe of aliment that is hard of digeſtion, or 
which cannot be eaſily aflimilated ; from a callous 


ſtate of the integuments of the brain, or a dryneſs 


of the brain itſelf. To all which we may add 
gloomy or miſtaken notions of religion. 


" SYMPTOMS,—— When perſons begin to be 
melancholy, they are timorous; watchful ; fond of 


ſolitude; fretful; fickle ; captious and inquiſitive; 
ſolicitous about trifles; ſometimes niggardly, and 


at; other times prodigal. The body is generally 


bound; the urine thin, and in ſmall quantity; the 
ets ſtomach 
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ſtomach and bowels 1 yith wind 6,196 com- 
plexion pale; the pulſe flow.and Ted w | 
tions of the mind are alſo great! 1 peri 
much that the 1 . — n, 
or changed into ſome other anim aa 122 
imagined their bodies were made of glaſs $, or other 
brittle ſubſtances, and were afraid to move, leſt they 
ſhould be broken to pieces. The unhappy pa- 
tient, in this caſe, unlels carefully watched, is apt 
® ut an end to his own. miſerable life. 

1155 the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruftion of 
cul ſtomary evacuations, or any bodily diſorder, it 
is eaſier cured than when it proceeds from eck | 
of the mind, or an hereditary taint. , A diſcharge 
of blood from, the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby y erup- 
tions, 67 bleeding piles, or the ae ſome- 
ot carry. off this diſc 

REGIMEN, —— The diet mould copſilt chiefly - 

vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. 
Taue food, eſpecially ſa ted or We e fiſh 
or fleſh, ought to 75 avoided. All kinds of ſhell- 
UAE "bad, Aliments prepared. with onions, gar- 
lic, or any thing that that N thick blood, are 
likewiſe improper. All Kind of fruits chat are 
wholeſome, may be eaten with advantage. Boerhaave 
glyes an, inſtance of a patient who, by a long uſe 
52 water, and garden- fruit, recovered, after 

a 


ving evacuated a en quantity of black - co- 
red e ; wy 3 N - 
Strong liquors o every t to . 
ech as poiſon. The moſt, proper drink is water, 
whey, or 1 ſmall beer. Tea and coffee are im · 
oper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may 
Ta eaten freely, or his drink may be ſweetened with 
it. Infuſions of balm-leaves, penny-royal, the 
roots of wild valerian, or the flowers of the lime - 
hs may be drank freely, either by themſelves, or 
wehe ae as the patient ſhall chuſe. 


The > 


LOR. OF MELANCHOLY, 
The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diſſolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes 
the perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every 
kind of madneſs is attended with a diminiſhed per- 
ſpitation; all means ought therefore to be uſed to 
promote that neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. No- 
thing can have a more direct tendency to increaſe 
the diſeaſe than confining the patient to a cloſe 
apartment. Were he forced to ride or walk a cer- 
tain number of miles every day, it would tend 
greatly to alleviate his diſorder; but it would have 
ſtill a better effect, if he were obliged to labour a 
piece of ground. By digging, hocing, planting, 
fowing, &c. both the body and mind would be 
exerciſed. A long journey, or a voyage, eſpecially 


towards a warmer climate, with agreeable compa- 


nions, has often very happy effects. A plan of this 
kind, with a ſtrict attention to diet, is a much more 
rational method of cure, than confining the patient 
within doors and plying him with medicines. 
ME DICINE.— In the cure of this diſeaſe 
particular attention muſt be paid to the mind. 
When the patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ovght 
to be ſoothed and diverted with variety of amuſe- 
ments, as entertaining ſtories, paſtimes, muſic, 
&c. This ſeems to have been the method of 
curing melancholy among the Jews, as we learn 
from the ſtory of King Saul; and indeed it is a very 
rational one. Nothing can remove diſeaſes of the 
mind ſo effe&ually as applications to the mind ir- 
ſelf, the moſt efficacious of which is muſic. The 
patient's company ought likewiſe to conſiſt of ſuch 
perſons as are agreeable to him. People in this 
_ Nate are apt to conceive unaccountable averſions 
againſt particular perſons; and the very light of 
ſuch perſons is ſufficient to diſtract their minds, and 
throw them into the utmoſt perturbation. 1 

| ; . en 
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OF MELANCH OLT. 49 
When the patient is high, evacuations are netceſ- 

faby.. In this caſe he muſt be bled, and have his 
body kept open by purging medicines, as manna, 
rhubarb, cream of tartar, ot the ſoluble tartar. +I 
have ſeen the laſt have very happy effects. It may 
be taken in the doſe of half an ounce, diſſolved in 

_ water-gruel, every day, for ſundry weeks, or even 
for months, if neceſſary. More or leſsimay; be 
given according as it operates. Vomits have like⸗ 
wiſe a good effect; but they muſt be pretty ſtrong, 
otherwiſe they will not operate. nnn ist 
Whatever increaſes the evacuation of urine» or 
promotes perſpiration, has a tendency to remoue 
this diſeaſe. Both theſe ſecretions may be pro? 
moted by the uſe of nitre and vinegar. Hale 
drachm of purified nitre may be given three or four 
times a- day in any manner that is moſt agreeable to 
the patient; and an ounce and a half of diſtilied 
vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. Dx 
Locker ſeems to think vinegar the beſt wee 

that can be given in this diſeaſe. W 
Camphire and muſk have likewiſe beg d 3 
this cafe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 
camphire may be rubbed in a mortar with half a 
drachm of nitre, and taken twice a- day, or oftner, - . 
if the ſtomach will bear it. If it will not ſit u 
the ſtomach in this form, it may be made into pills 
with gum aſafcetida and Ruſſian caſtor, and taken 
in the quantity above directed. If muſk is to be 
adminiſtered, a ſcruple or twenty- five grains of it 
may be made into a bolus with a little honey or 
common ſyrup, and taken twice or thrice a-day. 
We do not mean that all theſe medicines ſnould be 
adminiſtered at once; but whichever of them is 
fl muſt be. duly perſiſted in,; and ver IP . 

ils another OP be tried, 14 ö Ae ting 
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OF THE PALSY,” 
As it is very difficult to induce patients in this 


diſeaſe to take medicines, we ſhall mention a fer 


outward: applications, which ſometimes do good; 
the principal of theſe are iſſues, ſetons, and warm 
bathing. Iſſoes may be made in any part of the 
body, but they generally have the beſt effect near 


the ſpine. The diſcharge from theſe may be greatly 
promoted by dreſſing them with the mild bliſter- 


ing ointment, and keeping what are commonly 
called the orrice peaſe in them. The moſt proper 
place for a ſeton is between the ſhoulder-blades; 


5 and it ought to be placed upwards and downwards, 


or in the direction of the ſpine. 


OF THE PALSY... 


_— The palſy is a loſs or diminution of anime. 


tion, or of both, in one or more parts of the body. 
Of all the affections called nervous, this is the moſt 
ſuddenly fatal. It is more or leſs dangerous, ac- 


cording to the importance of the part affected. A 


palſy of the heart, lungs, or any part neceſſary to 


life, is mortal. When it affects the ſtomach, the 


inteſtines, or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. 
If the face be affected, the caſe is bad; as it ſhews 


that the diſeaſe proceeds from the brain. When 


the part affected feels cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes, 


away, or when the judgment and memory begin to 


fail, there is ſmall hope of a cure. 


| - © CAUSES. ——The immediate cauſe of palſy is 


any thing that prevents the regular exertion of the 
nervous power upon any particular muſcle or part 


of the body. The occaſional and prediſpoling eauſes 
are various, as drunkenneſs; wounds of the brain, 

or ſpinal marrow; preffure upon the brain or 
nerves; very cold or damp dir; the ſuppreſſion of 
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OFTHEPALSY; ' . i. 
cuſtomary evacuations ; ſudden fear; want of iex- 
erciſe ; or whatever "greatly relaxes the ſyſtery,” as 
drinking much tea“, or coffee, &c. The pally 
may likewiſe proceed from wounds of the nerves 
themſelves, from the poiſonous:fumes of metals or 


minerals, as mercury, lead, arſenie. 


In young perſons of a full habit, the palſy muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine/apo< 
lexy. The patient muſt be bled, blifteredy and 
hve his body opened by ſharp elyſters or purga- 
tive medicines. But, in old age, or when the i 
eaſe proceeds from relaxation or debility, Which ig 
generally the caſe, a quite contrary courſe muſt he 
purſued. The diet muſt be warm and invigorating, 
ſeaſoned with ſpicy and aromatic vegetables, "as 
muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. The drink may be 
generous wine, muſtard, whey, or brandy and wa- 
ter. Friction with the fleſh-bruſh, or a warm hand, 
is extremely proper, eſpecially on the parts af- 
fected. Bliſtering-ptaſters may likewiſe be applied 
to the affected parts with advantage. When this 
cannot be done, they may be rubbed with the vo- 
latile liniment, or the nerve ointment of the Edin- 
burgh diſpenſatory. One of the beſt external ap- 
2 is electricity. The ſhocks, or rather vi- 
brations, ſhould be received on the part affected; 
cas Bape ought daily to be repeated for ſeveral 
Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palſy, 
and ovght frequently to be adminiſtered. Cephalic 


Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to hurt the 
nerves, and that drinking the ſame quantity of warm water 
would be equally pernicious, This however ſeems to be a mil» 
take. Many perſons drink three or four cups of warm milk and 
water daily, without feeling any bad uences ; yet the ſame 
quantity of tea will make their hands ſhake. for twenty-four 
hours. That tea affects the nerves, is likewiſe evident from its 
preventing ſleep, occaſioning giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight,” 
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OH EPILEPSY, 

ſnuff, or any thing that makes the patient ſneeze, 
is likewiſe of uſe. Some pretend to have found 
great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with 
nettles; but this does not ſeem to be any way pre- 
ferable to bliſtering. If the tongue is affected, the 
patient may gargle his mouth frequently with 
brandy and muſtard; or he may hold a bit of ſu- 
gar in his mouth wet with the palſy-drops or com- 
pound ſpirits of lavender. The wild valerian- 
root is a very proper medicine in this caſe. It may 
either be taken in an infuſion with ſage- leaves, or 
half a drachm of it in powder may be given in a 
glaſs of wine three times a-day. If the patient 
cCannot uſe the valerian, he may take of /al volatile 


olesſum, compound ſpirits of lavender, and tinc- 


ture of caſtor, each half an ounce; mix theſe, to- 
gether, and take forty or fifty drops in a glaſs of 
wine three or four times a-day. A rable-ſpoonful 
of muſtard-ſeed taken frequently is a very good 
medicine. The patient ought likewiſe to chew ein- 
namon- bark, ginger, or other warm ſpiceries. 
Exerciſe is of the utmoſt importance in the palſy; 
but the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin ; and, 
if poſſible, ſhould remove into a warmer climate. 


'OF THE EPILEPSY, ox FALLING 
5 SICKNESS. 


The epilepſy is a ſudden deprivation of all the 
ſenſes, wherein the patient falls ſuddenly down, 
and is affected with violent convulſive motions. 
Children, eſpecially thoſe who are delicately brought 
up, are moſt ſubject to it. It more frequently at- 
tacks men than women, and is very difficult to cure. 
When the epilepſy attacks children, there is reaſon 
to hope it may go off about the time of * 
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oR FALLING SICKNESS. 436 
When it attacks any perſon after twenty years 
age, the cure is difficult; but when after forty, a 
cute is hardly to be expected. If the ſit oontiuues 
only for a ſhort ſpace, and returns ſeldom, there 
is reaſon to hope; but if it continues long and ro- 
turns frequently, che proſpect is bad. It is a very 
unfavourable ſymptom when the patient is ſeized 
with the fits in | his fleep. _ 2 „ 

CAUSES.— The epilepſy is ſometimes here - 
ditgry. It may likewiſe proceed from blows, bruiſes, 
or wounds on the head; a collection of water, blood, 
or ſetous humours in the brain: a polypus; tu- 
mours or COncretions within the {kull ; exceſſivt 
drinking; intenſe ſtudy; Exceſs of venery; worms; 
teething} ſuppreſſion. of ' cuſtomary evacuations z 
tog great emptineſs or repletion; violent paſſions 
or affections of the mind, as fear, joy, &c.; hyſte - 
rie affections; contagion received into the body, 
as the infection of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 

.SYMPTQMS.——An. epileptic fit is generally 
preceded by unuſual wearineſs; pain of the head; 
dulneſs; giddineſs; noiſe in the ears; dimneſs of 
ſight; palpitation of the heart; diſturbed ſleep; 
difficult breathing; the bowels are inflated with 
wind; the urine is in great quantity, but thin the 
complexion is pale; the extremities are cold; and 
the patient oſten feels, as it were, a ſtream of cold 
air aſcending towards his heat. 3 

In the ſit, the patient generally makes an unuſual 
noiſe; his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms 
of the hands; his eyes are diſtorted; he ſtarts, and”. 


foams. at the mouth; his extremities are bent of” * 


twiſted various ways; he often diſcharges his ſeed; © 
urine, and faces; involuntarily z and is quite deſti- 
tute of all ſenſe and reaſon. After the fit is over? 
| his ſenſes gradually. return, and he complains of a2 
Kind. of ſtupor, wearineſs, and pain of his head; 
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but has no'remembrance of what happened to him 


during the fit. 


be fits are ſometimes excited by violent affec- 
tions of the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceſſive 
heat, cold, or the like. DES 8 


* 


* This diſeaſe, from the.difficulry of inveſtigating 


its cauſes, and its ſtrange ſymptoms, was formerly 


attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency 


of evil ſpirits. In modern times it has often, by 
the vulgar, been imputed to witcheraſt or faſcipa- 
tion. It depends however. as much upon natural! 
cauſes as any other malady; and its cure may 
often be effected by perſiſting in the uſe of proper 
„ 


i REGIMEN.——FEpileptic patients ought, if 


poſſible, to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet 
ſhould be light but nouriſhing. They ought to 
drink nothing ſtrong, to avoid ſwine's fleſh, wa- 
ter-fowl, and likewiſe all windy and oily vege- 
tables, as cabbage, nuts, &c. They ought to 
keep themſelves cheerful, carefully guarding againſt 
all violent paſſions, as anger, fear, exceſſive joy, 


- Exerciſe is likewiſe of great uſe; but the patient 
muſt be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat 
or cold, all dangerous ſituations, as ſtanding vpon 


precipices, riding, deep waters, and ſuch like. 


MEDICINE.— The intentions of cure muſt 
vary according to the cauſe of the diſeaſe. If the 
patient be of a ſanguine temperament, and there be 


__reaſon to fear an obſtruction in the brain, bleeding 


and other evacuations will be neceſſary. - When the 


* — 


diſeaſe is occaſioned by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary 
evacuations, theſe, if poſſible, muſt be reſtored; if 


this cannot be done, others may be ſubſtituted in 


their place. Iſſues or ſetons in this caſe have often a 
very good effect. When there is reaſon to believe 
of HEN W that 
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that the diſeaſe proceeds from worms, proper me- 
dicines muſt be uſed to kill, of carry off theſe ver- 


min. When the diſeaſe proceeds from teething} 


the body ſhould be kept open by emollient clyſters, 
the feet frequently dated in warm water, and, if 
the fits prove obſtinate, a bliſtering-plaſter may de 
ut betwixt the ſnoulders. The ſame method is to 
followed, when epileptic fits precede che erup- 
tion of the al- pa or meaſles, &c. --- © 
When the diſeaſe is hereditary, or ptoceeds from 
a wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch 
medicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the nerves 
may be uſed, as the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or 
the anti-epileptic electuaries, recommended by F RY 
ler and Mead “. 
The flowers of zinc have of late been highly ex- 
tolled for the cure of the epilepſy. Though this 
medicine will not be found to anſwer the expecta- 
tions which have been raiſed concerning it, yer in 
vbſtinate epileptic caſes it deſerves a trial. The 
doſe is from one. to three or four grains, which may 
be taken either in pills or a bolus, as the patient 
inclines. The beſt method is to begin with a ſingle 
grain four or five times a day, and gradually to 
incrraſe the doſe as far as the patient can hear it. 
I have known this medicine, when duly perſiſted 
in, prove beneficial. 
- Muſk has ſometimes been Wann to ſucceed i in 
the epilepſy. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the 
ſame quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made 
up into a bolus, and taken weng night and men 
n 
| ee the epleply has been cured by ele- 
| 0 
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22 raceed, from. the ſame. cauſes, 


and · muſt be. tr in the. ane manger as the epi 


ly. 
We is one particular, r pecies of convulſſon- fis 


Which commonly goes by the, name of St. Vitus's 
dance, wherein the patient is agitated with ſtran 
motious and geſticulations, which by the = 


people are generally, believed, to be the effects o 
witchcraft, This diſeaſe may be cured by repe 
bleedings and purges; and afterwards PRng. 
medicines , preſcribed; above for the epilepſy 

the Peruvian. bark and ſnake-root, & c. Chaly. 
beate waters are found to be beneficial. in this — 
The cold bath is likewiſe of ſingular ſervice, and 
= never to be e when the Patient can 

Ii. | 
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OF THE HIC cup. 


The biocup i is 4 ſpaſmodic or 'convulive. . 
tion of the ſtomach and midriff, ariſing from any 
dane that irritates their nervous fibres, 

It may proceed from excels. in cating or drink⸗ 
ing ; from a hurt of the ſtomach; poiſons ; inflam- 
mations or. ſcirrhous tumours of the ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, bladder, midriff, or the "eſt of the viſcera. 
In gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hien 
cup is often the forerunner of death. 

When the hiccup proceeds from che uſe of alle 
ment that is flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught 
olf generous wine, or a dram of any ſpirituous li- 
vor, will generally remove it. If poiſon, be the 
cauſe, . of milk and oil muſt. be drank, as has 
been formerly recommended. When it proceeds | 
from an inflammation of the ſtomach, &c. it is 
very dangerous. In this caſe the cooling regimen 
ought to be ſtrictly obferved. The patient muſt 
Ho: bled, 1 take * a * SO 1 the 
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ſweet icky nf nitre in a cup of wint-whey, Hl 10 
ſtomach ſhould likewiſe be. fomented cloths 
dipped in warm water, or have bladders filled with 
warm milk and water applied to it, 

When the hiccvp proceeds from a gangrene or 
mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other anti- 
ſeptics, are the only medicines which have a chance 
to ſucceed. When it is a primary diſeaſe, and pro- 
ceeds from 8 foul ſtomach, loaded either with a pi- 
bo 14g or a bilious humour, a gentle yomit and 

e, if the patient be able to 15 them, will be 

— — If it ariſes from flatulencies, the car- 

| 2 medicines dicebtad for the heart-bur 

muſt be uſed. 

When the hiceup proves very obſtinate, We 
muſt be had to the moſt powerful aromatic and an- 
tiſpaſmodic medicines. The principal of theſe is 
muſk ; fifteen or twenty grains of which: may be 
made into a-balus, and repeated occaſionally. Opi- 
ates are likewiſe of ſerviceg but they muſt be uſed 
with caution. A bit of ſugar dipped in compound 
ſpirits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tinc- 
ture, may be taken frequently. External applica- 
tions are {ſometimes alſo beneficial ; as the ftomach 
Elia or a cataplaſm of the Venice treacle of the 

1 or London diſpenſacory, * N 
ion of the ſtomach. 

5 lately attended a patient who had almoſt a con- 
ſlant hiccup for above nine weeks. It was fre- 
qvently ſtopped by the uſe of muſk, opium, wine, 
and other cordial and antiſpaſmodic medicines, but 
always returned. Nothing however gave the pa- 
tient ſo much eaſe as briſk ſmall- beer. By drink- 
ing freely of this, the hiccup was often kept off 
for ſeveral days, which was more than could be 
done by the molt powerful medicines. The pa- 
tient was at length ſeized with a vomiting of blood, 
which ſoon put an 8 to his life, Upon 9 
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the body, 2 large ſeirrhous tumour was found dear 
the Pylerus or ep of 8 nnn e 


ena or THE STOMACH. 


This difeaſe often ſeizes n ſuddenly; 4 is very - 


dangerous, and requires immediate aſſiſtance. | It 


is moſt incident to perſons in the decline of life, 
eſpecially the nervous, gouty, nie, and bypo- 
chondriac. ' / 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 


gs ought to take ſome draughts of warm water, or 


weak camomile-tea, to cleanſe his ſtomach.” After 
this, if he has been coſtive, a laxative olyſter may 
be given. He ought then ta take laudanum. The 
beſt way of adminiſtering it is in a clyſter. Sixty 


or ſeventy drops of liquid laudanum may be given 
in a clyſter of warm water. This is e more 


certain than laudanum given by the mouth, which 
4s often vomited, and in ſome caſes increaſes the 
Lp” and ſpaſms in the ſtomach. Fat +30 

If the pain and cramps return with great vivleribs, 


| after the effects of the anodyne.clyſter are over, an- 
other, with an equal or a larger quantity of opium, 
may be given; and every four or five hours a bo- 

los, with ten or twelve grains of muſk, and half a 
drachm of the Venice treacle. =» 3 


In the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be fo- 
mented with cloths dipped in warm water, or blad- 
ders filled with warm milk and water, ſhould: be 


conſtantly applied to it. I have often ſeen theſe 


produce the moſt happy effects. The anodyne 


_ balſam may alſo be rubbed on the part affected; 
and an antihyſteric plaſter worn upon it for ſome 
time after the 8 are MANI to prevent their 


e b 


: 
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In very violent and laſting pains of the ſtomach; _ 
ſome blood ought to be let, unleſs the weakneſs of 
the patient forbids it. When the pain or cramps 
roceed from a ſuppreſſion of the megſes, bleeding 
is of uſe. If they be owing to the gout, recourſe 
muſt be had to ſpirits, or ſome of the warm cor- 
dial waters. Bliſtering-plaſters ought likewiſe in 
this caſe to be applied to the ancles. I have often 
ſeen violent cramps and pains of the ſtomach re- 
moved by covering it with a large plaſter of Venice 
OF THE NIGHT. MARE. 
In this diſeaſe the patient, in time of ſleep, ima- 
gines he feels an uncommon oppreſſion or weight 
about his breaſt or ſtomach, which he can by no 
means ſhake off. He groans, and ſometimes cries 
out, though oftner he attempts to ſpeak in vain. 
Sometimes he imagines himſelf engaged with an 
enemy, and in danger of being killed, attempts to 
run away, but finds. he cannot. Sometimes he fan- 
cies himſelf in a houſe that is on fire, or that he is 
in danger of being drowned in a river. He often 
thinks he is falling over a precipice, and the Uread 
of being daſhed to pieces ſuddenly. awakes him. 
This diſorder has been ſuppoſed to proceed from 
too much blood; from a ſtagnation of blood in the 
brain, lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous af- 
fection, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion. Hence 
we find that perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſe- 
dentary life, and live full, are moſt commonly 1 
flicted with the night- mare. Nothing tends more 
to produce it than heavy ſuppers, eſpecially when 
eaten late, or the patient goes to bed ſoon after. 
Wind is likewiſe a very frequent cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe; for which reaſon thoſe who are afflicted with 
it ought to avoid all flatulent food. Deep thought, 
£55 Hens 4 3 FI. inn 
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ele anything 2 


As perſons afflicted with the night-mare gene- 
rally moan, or. make ſome noiſe in the fit, they 
ſhould be waked, or ſpoken. to by ſuch- as hear 
them, as the vnealineſs generally goes off as foon 
as the zent is awake. Dr. Whytt ſays, he ge- 
nerally found a drain of brandy, taken at bed-time, 
prevent this diſeaſe, That however is a bad cuſ- 
tom, and in time loſes its effect. We would rather 
have the patient depend upon the uſe of food of eaſy 

digeſtion, cheerfulneſs, exerciſe through the day, 
and a light ſupper taken early, than to acruſtom 

himſelf to drams. A glaſs of peppermint- water 
will often promote digeſtion as much as a glaſs of 
brandy, and is much ſafer. After a perſon of weak 
digeſtion, however, has eaten flatulent food, a dram 
may be neceſſary ; in this caſe we would recommend 
it as the moſt proper medicine, 

Perſons who are young, and full of blood, if 
' troubled with the ni ight- mare, ought to take a purge 

e * uſe a ſpars diet. 


OF eee 


- People of weak nerves or delicate conſtitutions 
are liable to ſwaonings or fainting fits. Theſe in- 
deed are ſeldom dangerous when duly attended to; 
but when wholly neglected, or improperl won; 
they often prove — and ſometimes al. 

The general cauſes of ſwoonings are, ſudden tran- · 
fition from cold to heat; breathing air that is de- 
prived of its proper ſpring or elaiticity z great fa- 
tigue ; exceſſive weakneſs; loſs of blood; long 
faſting ; fear, grief, and other violent n * 
affections of the mind. | 
It is well known, that perſons wh have hvoti 
long expoſed to cold, often faint or fall into a 

ſwoon, 
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ſwoon, upon coming into the hovſe; eſpecially if 
they drink hot liquor, or fit near a large fre. This 
might eaſily be prevented by people talcing eare not 
to go into a warm room immediately after they 
have been expoſed to the cold air, to approach the 
ſire gradually, and not to eat or drink any thing 
hot, till the body has been gradually brought ints 

a warm temperature. . n 
When any one, in conſequence of neglecking 
theſe precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought im- 
mediately to be removed to a cooler apartment, to 
have ligatures applied above his- knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face ſprinkled with vines 
or cold water. He ſhould Hkewiſe be made to 
nell to vinegar, and ſhould have a fpoonful or two 
of water, if he can” ſwallow, with about' a third 
part of vinegar mixed with it, poured into his 
mouth. If theſe ſhould nor remove the complaint; 
it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient, and after 
wards to give him a clyſ ter. 
As air that is breathed frequently loſes its elaſti- 
city or ſpring, it is no wonder if perſons who re- 
_=_ in it often fall into a ſwoon or fainting fit. 
'T hey are in this caſe deprived of the very principle 
of life. Hence it is that fainting firs are fo fe. 
quent in all crowded affemblies, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons. Such firs however muſt be conſidered as 
a kind of temporary death; and, to the weak and 
delicate, they ſometimes prove fatal. They ought - 
therefore with the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt. 
The method of doing this is obvious. Let aſſem- 
bly-rooms, and all other places of public reſort, 


be large and well ventilated ; and let the weak ald 


delicate avoid ſuch places, particularly in warm 
ſeaſons. 10 an nn (61 Is F 22 | 
A perſon who faints, in ſuch a ſituation, ought 
immediately to be carried into the open air; his 
temples ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or 
3 JJ 
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brandy, and volatile ſpirits or ſalts held to his noſe. 
Hie ſhould be laid upon his back with his head 
low, and have a little wine, or ſome other cor- 
dial, as ſoon as he is able to ſwallow it, poured 
into his mouth. If the perſon has been ſubject 
to hyſteric fits, caſtor or aſafœtida ſnould be ap- 
plied to the noſe, OT. burnt Wee nt Or lea- 
ther, &c. 8 5 
. When, feiating fits proceed from mere weakneſs 
or exhauſtion, which is often the caſe after great fa- 
tigue, long faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the 
patient. mult be ſupported with generous cordials, 
as jellies, wines, ſpirituous liquors, &c. Theſe 
however muſt be given at firſt in very ſmall quan- 
tities, and increaſed gradually as the patient is able 
to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie quite 
ſtill and eaſy upon his back, with his head low, 
and ſhould have eſb air admitted into his cham- | 
ber. His food ſhould conſiſt. of nouriſhing broths, 
ſago-gruel with wine, new milk, and other things 
of a light and cordial nature. Theſe things are to 
be given out of the fit. All that can be done in 
the fit is, to let him ſmell to à bottle of Hungary- 
water, eau de luce, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, and to 
rub his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a 
compreſs dipped in it to the pit of the ſlomach. 
In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or 
other violent paſſions or affections of the mind, the 
tient muſt be very cautiouſiy managed. He ſhould 
* ſuffered. to remain at reſt, and only made to 
ſmell to ſome vinegar. After he is come to him- 
ſelf he may drink reely of warm lemonade, or balm 
rea, with ſome orange or lemon-peel in it. It will 
| * be proper, if the fainting fits have been 
long and ſevere, to clean the bowels by throwing 
in an emollient clyſter. 
It is common in fainting fits, from whatever 


5 cauſe they proceed, to bleed the patient. This 


1 i | * 
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3 


practice may be very proper in ſtrong perſons of 3 


full habit 3 but in thoſe who are weak and delieate, : 
or ſubject to nervous diſorders, it is dangerous. The 


proper method with ſuch people is, to expoſe them 
to the free air, and to uſe cordial and ſtimulating 
medicines, as volatile ſalts, Hungary- water, ſpirits I 
of layender, tincture of caſtor, and the like. 


OF; FLATULENCIES,.OR- WIND. 


All nervous patients, without exception, are afs 


flicted with wind or flatulencies in the ſtomach and 
bowels, which ariſe chiefly from the want of tone 
or vigour in theſe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, 
as green peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and 
ſuch like, may increaſe this complaint; but ſtrong 
and healthy people are ſeldom troubled with wind, 
unleſs they either overload their ſtomachs, or drink 
liquors that are in a fermenting ſtate, and conſe- 
quently full of elaſtic air. While therefore the 


matter of flatulence proceeds from our aliments, 


the cauſe which makes air ſeparate from them in 
ſuch quantity as to occaſion complaints, is almoſt 
always a fault of the bowels themſelves, which are 
too weak either to prevent the production of elaſtic 


air, or to expel it after it is produce. 


its being produced there *.;. 


: 


The liſt of medicines for expelling wind is very | 
numerous; they often however diſappoint the ex- 


: * Many nervous people find great benefit from eating 2 dry 
biſcuit, - eſpecially when the ſtomach is empty... I look upon this 
as one of the beſt carminative medicines; and would recommend 


it is all complaints of che ſtomach, ariſing from flatulence, in- 


? 


digeſtion, &. n 
. pectations 


Io relieve this complaint, ſuch medicines ought 
to be uſed as have- a tendency to expel wind, and 
by ſtrengthening the alimentary canal, to prevent 
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peRations of both the phyfician and his patient; 
The moſt celebrated among the claſs of carmina- 
tives are juniper berries ; the roots of ginger and 
gedoary; the ſeeds of anife, caraway, and corian- 
fler; gum alafeetida and opium; the warm Waters, 
tinctures, and ſpirits, as the aromatic water, the 
tincture of woodfoat, the volatile aromatic ſpirit; 
Ether, &c. / = 

Dr. Whytt ſays, he found no medicines more 
efficacious in expelling wind than ether and 1ay- 
danum. He generally gave the laudanum in a mix- 
ture with peppermint- water and tincture of caſtor, 
or ſweet ſpirits of nitre. Sometimes, in place of 
this, he gave opium in pills with aſafotida. He 
obferves that the good effects of opiates are equally 
donſpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
in the ſtomach or inteſtines ; whereas thoſe warm 
medicines, commonly called carminati ves, do not 
often give immediate relief, except when the wind 
zs in the ſtomach, CCC he.e T8800 
Wich regard to æther, the Doctor ſays, he has 
often ſeen very good effects from it in flatulent com- 
plaints, where other medieines failed. The doſe is 


à tea - ſpoonfuol mixed with two table-ſpoonfuls of 


water. In gouty cafes he obſerves, that æther, a 
glaſs of French brandy, or of the aromatic water, 
or ginger, either taken in ſubſtance or infuſed in 
boiling water, are among the beſt medicines for 
expelling wind. . . 
When the cafe of flatulent patients is ſuch as 

makes it improper to give them warm medicines in- 
wardly, the Doctor recommends external applica- 

tions, which are ſometimes of advantage. Equal 
parts of the anti- hyſteric and ſtomach plaſter may 


* Thovgh the patient may begin with this quantity, it will 
be neceflary to increaſe the doſe gradually as the ſtomach can 
bear it. Ether is now given in confiderably greater doſes than 


"pa 
„ 


it was in Nr. Whytt's time. 
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be ſpread. upon a piece of ſoft leather, of ſuch ſize 
as e greater part of the belly. This 
ſhould be kept on for a conſiderable time, provided 
the patient be able to bear it; if it ſhould give 
reat uneaſineſs, it may be taken off, and the fol- 
wing liniment uſed in its ſteadd .. 
Take of Bates's anodyne balſam an ounce; of 
the expreſſed; oil of mace half an ounce z. oil. of 
mint two drachms. Let theſe ingredients be mixed 
together, and about a table - ſpoonful well rubbed 
on the parts at bed - time. + 3 
For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and 
conſequently for leſſening the production of flatu- 
lence, the DoQorgecommends the Peruvian: bark, 
bitters, chalybeates, and exerciſe. In flatulent 
caſes, he thinks, ſome nut or ginger ſhould be 
added to the tiucture of the bark and bitters, and 
that the aromatic powder ſhould be joined. wich the 
filings of iron. 5 „„ 

When windy ae attended with coſ- 
tiveneſs, which is often the caſe, few things will be 
found. to anſwer, better than faur or ſive of the fol- 
low ing pills taken every night at bed- time: 
Take of aſafetida two drachms; ſuccotrine aloes, 
falt of iron, and powdered. ginger, of each one 
drachm; as. much of the elixir proprietatis as will 


be ſufficient to form them into pills. 
On the other hand, when the body is too open, 
twelve or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a 
drachm or two ſcruples of the Japonic confection, 
Wo. every. other eyening, will have very good 
e 8. ſ . Re | 4 9 
In thoſe flatulent complaints which comę on 
about the time the men/es ceaſe, repeated ſmall 
bleedings often give more relief than any other 
Wich regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves, that 
tea, and likewiſe all flatulent aliments, are to be 
ee, e ds 


* 


: 
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avoided; and that for drink, water with a little 
ny or rum is not only preferable to malt liquor, 


but in moſt caſes alſo to wine. | 
As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this 

ſubject, and as his ſentiments upon it in a great 
meaſure agree with mine, I have taken the liberty 
to adopt them; and ſhall 'only add to his obſerva- 
tions, that exerciſe is in my opinion ſuperior to all 
medicine, both for preventing the production and 
likewiſe for expelling of flatulencies. Theſe effects, 
however, are not to be expected from ſauntering 
about, or lolling in a carriage; but from labour, 
or ſuch active amuſements as give exerciſe to every 
part of the bod. 8 


* 


of LOW SPIRITS. 


All who have weak nerves are ſibject to Jow ſpi- 
rits in a greater or leſs degree. Generous diet, the 
cold bath, exerciſe, and amuſements, are the moſt 
likely means to remove this complaint:. .It is 
greatly increaſed by ſolitude and indulging gloomy 
ideas; but may often be relieved by cheerful com- 
pany and ſprightly. amuſements. CO 
When low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed 
fate of the ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the 
Peruvian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be 
proper. Steel joined with aromatics may likewiſe 
in this caſe be uſed with advantage; but riding, 
and a proper diet, are moſt to be depended on. 
Whey they ariſe from a foulneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, or obſtruction in the hypochondriac 
viſcera, aloetic purges will be proper. I have 
- ſometimes known the Harrowgate fulphur-water of 
on ee 
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When low ſpirits proceed from a e 1 : 
the menſtrual or of the hæmorrhoidal flu theſe | 
evacuations may either be reſtored, or ſome others 


-*  fubſtituted ; 


* 
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fubſtitured in their place, as iſſues,” ſetons, or the 


like. Dr. Whytt obſerves, that nothing has ſuck | 


ſudden good effects in this caſe as bleeding. 
When low ſpirits have been brought on by long- 
bade grief, anxiety, or other diſtreſs of mind, 
agreeable company, variety of amuſements, and 
change of place, eſpecially travelling 1 into foreign 
countries, will afford the moſt certain relief. 
Perſons afflicted with low ſpirits ſhould 40016 all 
kinds of exceſs, eſpecially of venery and ſtrong li- 


quors. The moderate uſe of wine and other ſtrong 


liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when taken to 
exceſs they weaken the ſtomach, vitiate the hu- 
mours, and depreſs” the ſpirits. This caution ia 


the more neceſſary, as the unfortunate and melan- 


choly often fly to ſtrong liquors for relief, by which 
means they never wart to Ne their 0 own de- 
| KruRion. (39. Lt 20136; . W 
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5 Tbeſe likewiſe belong to the numerous tribe of 
nervous diſeaſes, which may be juſtly reckoned the 

reproach of medicine. Women of a delicate ha- 

bit, whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are relaxed, and 


whoſe nervous ſyſtem is extremely ſenſible, are moſt 


ſubject to hyſteric complaints. In ſuch perſons a 
byſteric fir, as it is called, may be brought on by 
an irritation of the nerves of the ſtomach or inteſ- 
tines, by wind, acrid humour, or the like. A ſud= 
den ſuppreſMon of the menſes often gives riſe to 


hyſteric fits. They may likewiſe be excited by _ - 


violent paſſions or affections of the mind, as Tours : 
grief, anger, or great diſappointments,” : 
; Sometimes the hyſterie fir reſembles a ſwoon or 
fainting fit, during which the patient - lies as in a 
ſleep, only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be 
perceived. At other times the patient is affected 
n . and ſtrong * The ſymp- 
f toms 
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toms which precede hyſteric fits are likewiſe vari- 
aus in different perſons, Sometimes the fits come 
on with coldneſs of the extremities, yawning, and 
ſtretching, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and anxi- 
et. At other times the approach of the fit is 
foretold by a feeling, as if there were a ball at the 
lower part af the belly, which gradually riſes to- 
wards the ſtomach, where it occaſions inflation, 
fickneſs; and ſometimes. vomiting ; aſterwards it 
riſes into the gullet, and occaſions a degree of ſuf- 
focation, to which quick breathing, pal pitation of 
the heart, giddineſs of the head, dimneſs of the 
fight, leſs of hearing, with convulſive motions of 
the extremities: and other parts of the body, ſuc- 
ceed. The hyſteric paroxyſm is often introduced 
by an immoderate fit of laughter, and ſometimes 
it. goes off by orying. Indeed there is not much 
difference between the laughing and crying of an 
highly hyſteric lady. _ 

Our aim in the treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be 

to ſhorten. the fit or paroxyſm when preſent, and to 
grevent its return. The longer the fits continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the diſeaſe be- 
comes the more obſtinate. Their ſtrength is in- 
creaſed by habit, and they induce ſo great a relaxa- 
tion of the ſyſtem, that it is with difficulty re- 
It is cuſtomary, during the hyſteric fit or pa- 
roxyſm, to bleed the patient. In ſtrong perſons of 
2 plethoric habit, and where the pulſe is full, this 
may be proper; but in weak and delicate conſtitu- 
tions, or where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtand- 
ing, or ariſes from inanition, it is not ſafe, The 
beſt courſe in ſuch caſes is to rouſe the patient by 
ſtrong ſmells, as burnt feathers, . aſafcetida, or ſpi- 
tits of -hartſhorn, held to the noſe. Hot bricks 
may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the 
legs, arms, and belly may be ſtrongly rubbed with 


a warm 


/ 
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a 'warm cloth. But the beſt application is to put 
the feet and legs into warm water. This is pecu- 
liarly proper when the fits precede the flow of the 
menſes. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, à laxative clyſter 
with aſafcetida will be proper; and as ſoon as the 
atient can ſwallow, two table-ſpoonfuls of a ſo- 
2 of aſafœtida, or of ſome cordial julep, may 
be given “. | * eee wg 2 By 
The radical cure of this diſorder will be beſt at- 
tempted at a n the patient is moſt free 
from the fits. It will be greatly promoted by a 
proper attention to diet. milk and vegetable 
diet, when duly perſiſted in, will often perform a 
cure. If however the patient has been accuſtomed 
to a more generous diet, it will not be ſafe to leave 
it off all at once, but by degrees. The moſt pro- 
per drink is water with a ſmall quantity of Tpirits, 
A cool dry air is the beſt. Cold bathing and every 
thing that braces the nerves, and trader Wb 
ſyſtem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, 
or whatever relaxes the body, is hurtful. It is of 
the greateſt importance to have the mind kept con- 
ſtantly eaſy and cheerful, and, if poſſible, to have 
it always engaged in ſome agreeable and intereſting 
urſuit. e n 1 
F The proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
as the preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vi- 


When hyſteric fits are occaſioned by ſympathy, they may be 
cured by exciting an oppoſite paſſion. This is ſaid to have been 
the caſe of a whole ſchool of young ladies in Holland, who were 
all cured by being told, that the firſt who was ſeized ſhouid be 


burnt to death. But this method of cure, to my knowledge, will 


not always ſucceed, I would therefore adviſe, that young ladies 
who are ſubje& to hyſteric fits ſhould not be ſent to boarding 
ſchools, as the diſeaſe may be caught by imitation. I have 
known madneſs itſelf Es by ſympathy. 


#"'S 


triol, 
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triol, in a cup of the infuſion of the bark, may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day. The bark and 
iron may likewiſe be taken in ſubſtance, provided 
the ſtomach can bear them; but they are generally 
given in too ſmall doſes to have any effect. The 
cChalybeate waters generally prove beneficial in this 
diſorder. RE #7 * N e 
If the ſtomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits 
will be of uſe; but they ſhould not be too ſtrong, 
nor frequently repeated, as they tend to relax and 
weaken the ſtomach, If there be a tendency. to 
eoſtiveneſs, it muſt be removed either by diet, or 
by taking an opening pill as often as it ſhall be 
found neceſſary. f er ta 90 
Io leſſen the irritability of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines will be of uſe. The beſt antiſpaſ- 
modic medicines are muſk, opium, and caſtor; 
When opium diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may ei- 
ther be applied externally, or given in clyſters. It 
is often ſucceſsful in removing thoſe periodical 
head -achs to which > wg and hypochondriac pa- 

tients are ſubject. Caſtor has in ſome caſes been 
found to procure ſleep where opium failed; for 
which reaſon Dr. Whytt adviſes, that they ſhould be 
Joined together. He likewiſe recommends the anti- 
hyſteric plaſter to be applied to the abdomen *. 

_ Hyſteric women are often afflicted with cramps 
in various parts of the body, which are moſt apt 
to ſeize them in bed, or when afleep. The moſt 
efficacious medicines in this caſe are opium, bliſ- 
tering-plaſters, and warm bathing or fomentations. 
When the cramp or ſpaſm is very violent, opium is 


Though - Ge and anodynes are univerſally recom - 
mended in this diſeaſe, yet all the extraordinary cures that I ever 
knew in hyſteric caſes, were performed by means of tonic and 
corroborating medicines. % 


"ths: 
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the remedy moſt to be depended on. In milder 
caſes, immerſing the feet and legs in warm water, 
or applying a bliſtering- plaſter to the part affected, 
will often be ſufficient to remove the complaint. In 
patients whoſe nerves are uncommonly delicate and 
ſenſible, it will de better to omit the bliſtering- 
plaſter, and to attempt the cure by opiates, muſk, 
camphire, and the warm bat. 
Cramps are often prevented or cured by com 
ſion; Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and 
ſometimes removed, by tight bandages; and when 
convulſions ariſe from a flatulent diſtention of the 
inteſtines, or from ſpaſms beginning in them, they 
may be often leſſened or cured by making a pretty 
ſtrong compreſſion upon the abdomen by means of a 
broad belt. A roll of brimſtone held in the hand 
is frequently uſed as a remedy for cramps. Though 
this ſeems to owe its effect chiefly to imagination; 

et, as it ſometimes: ſucceeds,' it merits a trial“. 

hen ſpaſms or convulſive motions ariſe from 
ſharp humours in the ſtomach and inteſtines, no 
laſting relief can be procured till theſe are either 
— expelled. The Peruvian bark has 
ſometimes cured periodic convulſions after other 
medicines had faiĩle ea. 


* 
8 a. 


of HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. - 
Thbis diſeaſe generally attacks the indolenty the 
luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ſtudious. It 
becomes daily more common in this country, owing, 
no doubt, to the increaſe of luxury and ſedent 


employments. It has ſo near a reſemblance to the 
immediately preceding, that many authors conſider 


Some perſons aflicted with cramps pretend to reap great 
benefit from ſmall bundles of roſemary tied all night about their 
feet, ancles, and knees. | | 
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them as the ſame diſeaſe, and treat them-accord- 
ingly. They require however a very different re- 
gimen; and the ſymptoms of the latter, though 
leſs violent, are more en re n. thoſe of the 
; 

Men of a melincholy renpleradaatity hoſe winds 
448 capable of great attention, and whoſe paſſions 
are not eaſily moved, are, in the advanced 
of life, moſt liable to this diſeaſe. It is uſually 
brought on by and ſerious attention to ab- 
ſiruſe ſubjects, hrs, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary 
_ evacuations,” exceſs of venery, the repulſion of cu- 
rancous eruptions, long-continued evacuations, ob- 
ſtructions 1 _ ſome of the yn as — RM 
c. | NI 17 17 
; -FIfpoctciniifideperſpns oudhiti never to faſt leon: 
and their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing. All 
_ aceſcent and windy vegetables are to be avoided. 
_ Fleſh meats: agree beſt with. them, and their drink 
ſhould be old claret, or madeira. Should 
theſe diſagree with the icknach, water witha Marie 
brandy or rum in it may be drank. 


3 Cherrfolneſs and ſerenity of rar ws by: al "5 


means to be cultivated, Exerciſe of every kind 
is uſeful. The cold bath is likewiſe beneficial ; 
and, where it does not agree with the patient, fric- 
tions with the fleſh-bruſh or a coarſe cloth may be 
tried. If the patient has it in his power, he ought 
to travel either by ſea or land. A voyage or a long 
Journey, eſpecially towards a warmer climate, will 
be of more ſervice than any medicine. ; 

The general intentions of cure, in this diſeaſe, : 
are to ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to pro- 
- mote the ſecretions. Theſe intentions will be beſt 
- anſwered by the different preparations of iron and 
the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacua- 
tions, may be taken in the ſame manner as directed 


in che 1 diſeaſe. if 
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If the patient be coſtive, it will be neceſſary to 
make uſe of ſome gentle opening medicine, as 
pills compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, 
and aſafcetida, with as much of the elixir proprie- 
tatis as is neceſſary to form the ingredients into 
pills. Two, three, or faur of theſe may be taken 
as often as it ſhall be found needful, to keep the 
body gently open. Such as cannot bear the aſa- 
foxtida may ſubſtitute Spaniſh ſoap in its place. 
Though a cheerful' glaſs may have good effects 
in this diſeaſe, yet all manner of exceſs is hurtful, 
Intenſe ſtudy, and every thing that depreſſes the 
ſpirits, are likewiſe. pernicious, . 565 
Though the general ſymptoms and treatment of 
nervous diſorders were pointed out in the begin- 
ning of this chapter; yet, for the benefit of the 
unhappy perſons afflicted with thoſe abſtinate and 
complicated maladies, I have treated ſeveral of 
their capital ſymptoms under diſtinct or ſeparate 
heads. Theſe however are not to be conſidered as 
different diſeaſes, but as various modifications of 
the ſame diſeaſe. They all ariſe from the ſame ge- 
neral cauſes, and require nearly the ſame method 
of treatment. There are many other ſymptoms 
that merit particular attention, which the nature of 
my plan will not permit me to treat of at full 
length. I ſhall therefore omit them altogether, 
and . conclude this chapter with a few general re- 
marks on the moſt obvious means of preventing or 
avoiding nervous diſorders. i 

In all perſons afflicted with nervous diſorders, 
there is a great delicacy and ſenſibility of the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, and an uncommon degree of weak- 
neſs of the organs of digeſtion, Theſe may be 
either natural or acquired. When owing to a de- 
fe& in the conſtitution, they are hardly to be re- 
moved; but may be mitigated by proper care. 
When induced by diſeaſes, as long or repeated fe- 
1 Gg 3 vers, 


ter on the paſſions. 
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vers, profuſe hæmorrhages, or the like, they prove 
alſo very obſtinate, and will yield only to a courſe 
of regimen calculated to reſtore and invigorate 
But nervous affections ariſe more frequently from 
- . cauſes, which it is in a great meaſure in our own 
power to avoid, than from diſeaſes, or an N 
fault in the conſtitution, &c. Exceſſive grief, in- 
tenſe ſtudy, improper diet, and neglect of exer- 
ciſe, are the great ſources of this extenſive claſs of 
diſeaſes. RF 
It hag been already obſerved, that grief indulged 
deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion, depreſſes the 
ſpirits, and induces an vniverſa] relaxation and de- 
bility of the whole ſyſtem. Inſtances of this are 
daily to be ſeen. The loſs of a near relation, or 
any other misfortune in life, is often ſufficient to 
occaſion the moſt complicated ſeries of nervous 
ſymptoms. . Such misfortunes indeed are not to be 
avoided, but ſurely their effects, by a vigorous and 
2 exertion of the mind, might be rendered 
leſs hurtful. For directions in this matter we muſt. 
refer the reader to the article GRIEr, in the chap- 
The effects of intenſe ſtudy are pretty ſimilar to 
thoſe occaſioned by grief. It preys upon the ani- 
mal ſpirits, and deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion. 
To prevent theſe effects, ſtudious perſons ought, 
according to the Poet, to toy with their books *. 
They ſhould never ſtudy too long at a time; nor 
attend long to one particular ſubje&, eſpecially if 
it be of a ſerious nature. They ought likewiſe to 
be attentive to their poſture, and ſhould take care 
frequently to unbend their minds by muſic, diver- 
lions, or going into agreeable company, 
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With regard to diet, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
nervous diſeaſes may be induced either by exceſs or 
inanition. Both of theſe extremes hurt digeſtion, - 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature is op- 
preſſed with freſh loads of food, before ſhe has had 
time to digeſt and affimilate the former meal, her 


powers are weakened, and the veſſels are filled 


with crude humours. On the other hand, when 
the food is not ſufficiently nouriſhing, or is taken 
too ſeldom, the bowels are inflated with wind, and 
the humours, for want of regular freſh ſupplies of 
wholeſome chyle, are vitiated. Theſe extremes 
are therefore with equal care to be avoided. They 
both tend to induce a relaxation, and debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem, with all its dreadful train of 
conſequences. 3 | 
But the moſt general cauſe of nervous diſorders. 
is indoleuce. The active and laborious are ſeldom. 
troubled with them. They are reſerved for the. 
children of eaſe and affluence, who generally feel 
their keeneſt force. All we ſhall ſay to ſuch per- 


ſons is, that the means of prevention and cure are 


both in their own power, If the conſtitution of 
human nature be ſuch, that man muſt either la- 
bour or ſuffer diſeaſes, ſurely no individual has any 
right to expect an exemption from the general 
rule 1 I. 

Thoſe however who are willing to take exerciſe, 


but whoſe occupations copfine them to the houſe, 
and perhaps to an unfavourable poſture, really des 
ſerve our pity, We have in a former part of the 
book endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct; and ſhall only add, that where theſe cannot 
be complied with; their place may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be ſupplied by the uſe of bracing and ſtrength- 
ening medicines, as the Pervian bark, with other 
bitters; the preparations of ſteel ; the elixir of vi- 
trio], &c, PM ts OT TO TORR 
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_ -- DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. . 


WE do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of 

- the various organs by which they are 25 008 ag 
but to point out ſome of the diſeaſes to which theſe 
organs are moſt liable, and to ſhew haw they may 
be prevented or remedied, _ eue 


OF THE EYE, _ 


No organ of the body is ſubje& to more diſeaſes 

than the Eye; nor is there any one of which the 
_ diſeaſes are more difficult to cure. Though more 
ignorant perſons pretend to cure theſe than any 
other claſs of diſeaſes; yet a very ſuperficial. ac- 
quaintance with the ſtruEture of the eye, and the 
nature of viſion, will be ſufficient to convince any 
one of the danger of truſting to them. Theſe diſ- 
eaſes often exceed the ſkill of the moſt learned 
phyfician ; hence we may eaſily Thfer the danger 
of truſting them to ignorant quacks, who, without 
all, peradventure, put out more eyes than they cure, 
Bur, though the diſeaſes of the eye can ſeldom be 
cured, they might often, by due care, be pre- 
vented; and, even where the ſight is totally loſt, 
many things might be done, which are generally 

neglected, to render the unhappy perſon both more 
uſeful to himſelf and to ſociety *. 1. 


-* It is pity thoſe who have the misfortune to be born blind, 
or who loſe their fight when young, ſhould be ſuffered to remain - 
in ignorance, or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of eco. 

| | nomy. 
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The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous 
objects; keeping the head too long in a hanging 
ſture; violent head- achs; exceſſive venery; the 
long uſe of bitters; the effluvia from acrid or vo- 
latile ſubſtances; various diſeaſes; as the ſmall- - 
pox, meaſles, &c. but, above all, from night- 
watching, and candle- light ſtudies. Long faſting 
is likewiſe hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats 
and colds are no leſs pernicious. The eyes are 
often hurt by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacua- 
tions; as morning ſweats; ſweating of the feet; the 
menſes in women; and the bleeding piles in men. 
All kinds of exceſs are likewiſe hurtful to the fight, 
particularly the immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits 
and other ſtrong liquors. | Ps 
In all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe at- 
tended with inflammation, the cool regimen ought 
to be obſerved. The patient muſt abſtain from all 
ſpirituous liquors. The ſmoke of tobacco, ſmoky 
rooms, the vapours of onions and garlic, and all 
vivid lights and glaring colours, are carefully ro 
be avoided. The drink may be water, whey, or 
ſmall beer; and the aliment muſt be light and of 
- eaſy digeſtion. , I 
For preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and 
ſetons are of prime uſe. Every perſon, whoſe eyes 
are tender, ought to have one or more of theſe in 
ſome part of the body. It will likewiſe be of uſe 
to keep the body gently open, and either to bleed 


nomy. There are many employments of which blind perſons are 

very capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching 
languages, &c. Nor are inſtances wanting of perſons who have 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of learning, without having the leaſt 
idea of light, Witneſs the late famous Nicholas Sanderſon of 
Ne and my worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of 
Edinburgh. The former was one of the firſt mathematicians of 
his age, and the latter, beſides being a good poet and philoſo- 
pher, is maſter of all the learned languages, and a very confi- 


gerable adept in the liberal arts, 


or 


C 
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or purge every ſpring and fall. All exceſs and 


night ſtudies are to be avoided. ' Such as do not 


chuſe a ſeton or an iſſue, will find benefit from 

wearing a ſmall Burgundy-pitch plaſter between 

their ſhoulders. 15 6 eee 
A gutta ſerena, or amaurgfis, is an abolition of 


the ſight without any apparent cauſe or fault in the 
eyes. When it is owing to a decay or waſting of 


the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but 
when it proceeds from a compreſſion of the nerves 
by redundant humours, theſe may in ſome mea- 
ſure be drained off, and the patient relieved. For 
this purpoſe, the body muſt be kept open with the 
laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be young 
and of a ſanguine habit, he may be bled. Cup- 
ping, with ſcarifications on the back part of the 
head, will likewiſe be of uſe. A running at the 
noſe may be promoted by volatile ſalts, ſtimulating 
powders, &c. But the moſt likely means for re- 
lieving the patient are iſſues or bliſters kept open 
ſor a long time on the back part of the head, 
hind the ears, or on the neck, I have known theſe 
reſtore ſight, even after it had been for a conſider- 
able time loſt. ; 5 
Should theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mer- 
curial ſalivation; or what will perhaps anſwer the 


ae better, twelve grains of the corroſive ſub- 


imate of mercury may be diſſolved in an Engliſh 


? pint and a half of brandy, and a table-ſpoonful of 


it taken twice, a-day, drinking half a pint of the 
decoction of ſarſaparilla after it. AE | 

A cataract is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 
diminiſhes or totally extinguiſhes the ſight, Ir is 
generally an opacity of the cryſtalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines 
are to be uled as in the gurta ſerena ; and they will 
ſometimes. ſucceed, But when this does not hap- 


pen, 


pen, and the cataract becomes fim, it muſt be 


couched, or rather extracted. I have reſolved 4 


recent cataract by giving the patient frequent purges 


with calomel, keeping a poultice of freſn hemlockx 


conſtantly upon the eye, and a perpetual bliſter on 
the neek. 25 ail a De 6 06-w 
The myopia, or ſhort-ſightedneſs, and the preſoyopia,' 
or ſeeing only at too great à diſtance, are diſorders 
which depend on the original ſtructure or figure of 
the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The incon- 


veniencies ariſing from them may however be, in 


ſome meaſure, remedied by the help of proper 
glaſſes. The former requires the aid of a concave, 


and the latter of a convex glaſs. 


A ftrabiſmus, or ſquinting, depends upon an irre- 
gular contraction of the muſcles of the eye from a 


ſpaſm, palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. Children gf 
often contract this diſorder by having their eyes 


unequally expoſed to the _ They may like- 
wiſe acquire it by imitation from a ſquinting nurſe 

or play-fellow, &c. As this diſorder Kor, en ol 
be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent 


it. Almoſt the only thing which can be done for 


it is, to contrive a maſk for the child to wear, 


which will only permit him to ſee in a ſtraight di- 


rection. | | 
Spots or ſpecks on the eyes are generally the effect 
of inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall- 
pox, the meaſles, or violent ophthalmias. They are 
very difficult to cure, and often occaſion: total 
blindneſs. Ir the ſpecks are ſoft and thin, they 
may ſometimes be taken off by gentle cauſtics and 
diſcutients; as vitriol, the juice of celandine, &c. 
When theſe do not ſucceed, a ſurgical operation 
may be tried: the ſucceſs of this however is al- 
ways very doubtful, 6 5 | 


The Blood. ſbot eye may be occaſioned by a ſtroke, 
a fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. 
N 13 5 I have 
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I have frequently known it happen to children in 
the hooping- cough. It appears at firſt like a bit of 


ſcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackiſh co- 


Jour... This diſorder generally goes off without 
medicine. Should it prove obſtinate, the patient 
may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with a 
decoction of comphry roots and elder flowers. A 
ſoft poultice may be applied to the eyes; and the 
body ſhould be kept open by gentle purgatives. 
The watery, or weeping eye, is generally occa- 
ſioned by a relaxation or weakneſs of the glandular 
parts of that organ. Theſe may be braced and 
ſtrengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and 
water, Hungary- water, roſe- water with white vi- 
triol diſſolved in it, &c. Medicines which make 
a revulſion are likewiſe proper; as mild purga- 
tives, perpetual bliſters on the neck, bathing the 
feet frequently in lukewarm water, 8 
When this diſeaſe proceeds from an obſtruction 
of the lachrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the 
tears, it is called a fiſtula lachrymalis, and can * 


_ cured by a hs ey operation, 


OF THE EAR. 


The ſunctions of the Ear may be injured by 
wounds, ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. 
The bearing may likewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe; 
violent colds in the head; fevers, hard wax, or 
other ſubſtances ſticking in the cavity of the ear; 
too great a degree of moiſture or dryneſs of the ear. 
Deafneſs is very often the effect of old age, and is 
incident to moſt people in the decline of life. 
Sometimes it is owing to an original fault in the 
ſtructure or formation of the ear itſelf. When this 


| is the . it —_— of no cure; and the unhappy 
| perſon 


E © 5 


* 
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perſon not only continues deaf, but generally like- 
wiſe dumb, ine ble % i 3 ac{- 40 {A idr 

When deafneſs is the effect of wounds or ulcers 
of the ears, or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. 
When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 
muſt be careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially 

in the night; he ſhould likewiſe take ſome gentle 
urges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them 
requently in lukewarm water at bed - time. When 
deafneſs is the effect of a fever, it generally =_ 
off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from 
dry wax ſticking in the ears, it may be ſoftened 
y dropping oil into them; afterwards they muſt 
be ſyringed with warm milk and water. 


» Though thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf ate 
generally ſuffered to continue dumb, and conſequently are in a 
reat meaſure loſt to ſociety, yet nothing is more certain than that 
ach perſons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo to 
: > wi and to underſtand what others ſay to them. Teaching the 
umb to ſpeak will appear paradoxical to thoſe who do not con- 
ſider that the formation of ſounds is merely mechanical, and may 
be taught without the affiftance of the ear. This is not only ca- 
able of demonſtration, but is actually reduced to practice by the 
ngenious Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This gentle- 
man has, by the mere force of genius and application, brought 
the teaching of dumb perſons to ſuch a degree of perfection, that 
his ſcholars are generally more forward in their education than 
thoſe of the ſame age who enjoy all their faculties. They not 
only read and write with the utmoſt readineſs, but likewiſe /peak, 

' and are capable of holding converſation with any perſon in the 
light. Whar a pity any of the human ſpecies ſhould remain in a 
ſtate of idiotiſm, who are capable of being rendered as uſeful and 
intelligent as others! We mention this not only from humanity 
to thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but alſo in 
Juſtice to Mr. Braidwood, whoſe ſucceſs has far exceeded all 
former attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds imagination it- 
ſelf fo far, that no perſon who has not ſeen and examined his 
pupils, can believe what they are capable of. —As this gentle- 
man, however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the 
far greater part of thoſe who are born deaf cannot afford to at:. 
tend him, it would be an act of great humanity, as well az of _ 
public utility, to erect an academy for their benefit, _ 
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If deafneſs proceeds from dryneſs of the ears, 
which may be known by looking into them, half 
an ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds, and the 
ſame quantity of liquid apodeldoch, or tincture of 
aſafcetida, may be mixed together, and a few drops 
of it put into the ear every night at bed - time, 
ſtopping them afterwards with a little wool or cot- 


ton. Some, inſtead of oil, put a ſmall ſlice of the 


fat of bacon into each ear, which is ſaid to anſwer 
the purpoſe very well. When the ears abound with 
moiſture, it may be drained off by an iſſue or ſe- 
ton, which ſhould be made as near the affected 
Parts as poſſible. , "heck be 
Some, for the cure of deafneſs, recommend the 
of an eel mixed with ſpirit of wine, to be 
dropped into the ear; others, equal parts of Hun- 
gary-water and ſpirit of lavender. Etmuller ex- 
'tols amber and muſk; and Brookes ſays, he has 
often known hardneſs of hearing cured by putting 
a grain or two of muſk into the ear with cotton- 
wool. - But theſe and other applications muſt. be 
varied according to the cauſe of the diforder*. 
Though ſuch applications may ſometimes be of 
ſervice, yet they much oftner fail, and frequently 
they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to 
be tampered with ; they are tender organs, and re- 
quire a very delicate touch, For this reaſon, what 
we would chiefly recommend in deafneſs, is, to keep 
the head warm. From whatever cauſe the diforder 
proceeds, this is always proper; and I have known 
more benefit from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate 


A pentleman, on whoſe veracity I can depend, told me, that 


after uſing many things to no purpoſe for an obſtinate.deafneſs, 
he was at laſt adviſed to put a few drops of his own urine warm 


_ into his ears every night and morning, from which he received 


great benefit, It is probable that a ſolution of al ammoniac, in 
water, would produce the ſame effect. 4 Pe 
4 | caſes 
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| iſes of deafneſs, than from all the medicines ! 


ever uſed, | 
or THE TASTE AND SMELL. 


Though theſe ſenſes are not of fo great import- 
ance to man in a ſtate of ſociety, as the fight and 
hearing; yet, as the loſs of them is attended with -- 
ſome. inconveniericy, they deſerve our notice. They 


are ſeldom to be reſtored when loſt ; which ought _ 


to make us very attentive to their preſervation, by 
carefully avoiding whatever may 1n the leaſt prove 
' injurious to them. As there is a very great affinity 
between the organs of taſting and ſmelling, what- 
ever hurts the one generally affects the other, 
Luxury is higbly injurious 'to theſe organs. 
When the noſe and palate are frequently ſtimu- 
lated by fragrant and poignant, diſhes, they ſoon 
loſe the power of diſtinguiſhing taſtes and odours 
with any degree of nicety. Man, in a ſtate of 
nature, may perhaps have theſe faculties as acute 
as any other animal. / 002306" Trent: 
The ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or de- 


+4 


ſtroyed by diſeaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, in- 


flammation or ſuppuration of that membrane which 
lines the inſide of the noſe, commonly called the 
olfactory membrane; the compreſſion of the nerves 
which ſupply this membragg, or ſome fault in the 
brain itſelf at their origin. A defect, or too great 
a degree of ſolidity, of the ſmall ſpungy bones of 
the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. 
may likewiſe impair the ſenſe of ſmelling. It may 
alſo be injured by a collection of fœtid matter in 
thoſe caverns, which keeps conſtantly exhaling 
from them. Few things are more hurtful to the 
— of ſmelling than taking great quantities of 
uu. 4 ts bs e | . 
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464 OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 
When the noſe abounds with moiſture, after 
gentle evacuations, ſuch things as tend to * jo 
Irritation, and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may 
be applied; as the oil of aniſe mixed with fine 
flour; camphire diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. 
The vapours of amber, frankincenſe, gum-maſtic, 
and benjamin ng RAD be gta into the 
mouth. | 
For moiſtening the enveus. when it is 00 Gry, 
ſome recommend ſnuff made of the leaves of mar- 
joram, mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram 


and aniſeed; or a ſternutatory of calcined white 


_ vitnol; twelve grains of which may be mixed with 
two ounces of m joram- water, and filtrated. The 
ſteam or vapour of vinegar upon hot iron received 
up the noſtrils is likewiſe of vſe for ſoftening the 
mucus, opening obſtructions, e. 

If there is an ulcer in the noſe, it ought to be 


dreſſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, ift 


the pain be very great, a little laudanum may be 
added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 


cured without mercury, In that caſe; the ſolution 


of the corroſive ſublimate in brandy may be taken, 


as directed in the gutta ſerena; The vlcer ought 


likewiſe to be waſhed with it; and the fumes of ein- 
nabar may be received up the noſtrils. . 

If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves 
which ſupply the orgaꝶ of ſmelling are inert, or 
want ſtimulating, volatile ſalts, ſtrong ſnuffs, and 
other things which occaſion ſneezing, may be ap- 
plied to the noſe. The forchead may likewiſe be 
' anointed with balſam of Peru, to which wy be 
added a little of the oil of amber. 

The taſte may be diminiſned by cruſts, filth, 
- mucus, aphthæ, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the 


tongue: it may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, 
which, poems gt into the mouth, gives the 
| | 7 ſiame 
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ſame ſenſation as if the food which the perſon takes 
had really a bad taſte; or it may be entirely de- 
ſtroyed by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue 
and palate. Few things prove more hurtful either 
to the ſenſe of taſting or ſmelling than obſtinate 
colds, eſpecially thoſe which affect the head. 
When the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mucus, 


&c. the tongue ought to be ſcraped and frequently 
; * ö - . . ® © y oe 
waſhed with a mixture of water, vinegar, and ho- 


ney, or ſome other detergent. When the ſaliva is 


vitiated, which ſeldom happens. unleſs in fevers or 


other diſeaſes, the. curing of the. diſorder is the 


cure of this ſymptom. To relieve it however in the 


mean time, the following things may be of uſe ; 
if there be a bitter taſte, it may be taken away by 


vomits, purges, and other things which evacuate 


bile. What is called a nidorous taſte, ariſing from 


putrid humours, is corrected by the juice of ei- 
trons, oranges, and other acids. A ſalt taſte is 
cured by plentiful dilution with watery liquors. An 


acid taſte 1s deſtroyed by abſorbents, and alkaline 


ſalts, as powder of oyſter-ſhells, ſalt of worm- 


wood, &c. 


When the ſenſibility of the nerves which ſup- : 


ly the organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chew- 
ing of horſe-radiſh, or other ſtimulating ſubſtances, 
will help to recover it. . 


„ 0 F THE TOUGH"..; 7 


The ſenſe of touching may be hurt by any ching 
- that obſtructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 


being regularly gonveyed to the organs of touch 


ing; as preſſure, extreme cold, &c. It may like- 
wiſe be hurt by too great a degree of ſenſibility, 
when the nerve is * an covered by the 


* 


4 


cuticle 


, 
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TR cuticle or fcarf-\kin, or where there is too great a 
tenſion of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever diſ- 
orders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts 
the ſenſe of touching. Hence it appears to pro- 
©. ©" ceed from the ſame general cauſes as palſy and 
apoplexy, and requires nearly the Tame method of 
en. ee 0103 
In a Hupor, or defect of codchivg, which wiſty 
JE. an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the 
Blade muſt firſt be purged; afterwards ſuch me- 
icines as excite the action of the nerves; or ſti- 
mulate the ſyſtem, may be uſed. For this pur- 
oſe, the ſpirit of hartſhorn, /al volatile oleoſum, 
horſe- radiſn, & c. may be taken inwardly; the dif- 
ordered parts, at the ſame time, may be frequently 
rubbed with freſh nettles or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
-Miſtefing-plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts 
will likewiſe be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, _ 
cially 1 in the natural hot baths. ee Bl 
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WY or A SCIRRHUS AND. CANCER.” 8 
A SCIRRHUS 3 is a hard indolent tumour ſeated. 
in ſome of the glands; as the breaſts; the arm- 

, &e: If the tumour becomes large, unequal, 

75 * livid, blackiſh, or leaden colour, and is at- 
Prended with violent pain, it gets the name of an 
occult canter. When the 'ſkin is broken? and a 
Janies or ichorous matter of an abominably feerid - 
ſmell is (diſcharged from the ſore, it is called an 
open or ulcerated cancer. Perſons after the age of 

| 154; ric l Wires, "and thoſe wap lead 
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an indolent ſedentary life, are moſt ſubject to this 
diſeaſe, - 4 Ns GE VV 
_ CAUSES.—— This diſeaſe is often owing to 
ſuppreſſed evacuations; hence it proves ſo fre- 
quently fatal to women of aà groſs habit, particu- 
larly old maids and widows, about the time when 
the menſtrual flux ceaſes. It may likewiſe be oc-: - 
caſioned by exceſſive fear, grief, anger, religious 
melancholy, or any of the depreſſing paſſions. 
Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thoſe 
perſons. who devote themſelves to a relfgious life 
in convents or monaſteries, are often afflicted with 
it. It may alſo be occaſioned by the long- conti- 
nued uſe of food that is too hard of digeſtion, or 
of an acrid nature; by barrenneſs; celibacy; in- 
dolence; cold; blows; friction; preſſure; or the 
like. Women often ſuffer from the laſt of theſe 
by means of their ſtays, which ſqueeze and com- 
| preſs their breaſt ſo as to occaſion great miſchief. 
Sometimes the diſcaſe is owing to an hereditary 
diſpoſition. 1 | 
SYMPTOMS.——This diſorder ſeems often 
,very trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour 
about the ſize of a hazle-nut, or perhaps ſmaller, 
is generally the firſt ſymptom. This will often 
continue for a long time without ſeeming to in- 
creaſe, or giving the patient great uneaſineſs; but 
if the conſtitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated 
by preſſure, or 1mpraper treatment of any kind, it 
begins to extend itlelf towards the neighbouring 
arts, by puſhing out a kind of roots or limbs, 
t then gets the name of cancer, from a fancied _ 
reſemblance between theſe limbs and the claws of 
a crab. The colour of the ſkin begins to change, 
which is firſt red, afterwards purple, then bluith, 
livid, and at laſt black, The patient; complains 


Wy » 
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| a protuberance, or riſing, in the middle its fize 
increaſes daily, and the neighbouring veins become 
| thick, knotty, and of a blackiſh colour. 
- +. The ſkin at length gives way, and a thin ſharp. 
ichor begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbour- 
ing parts till it forms a large unſightly ulcer. More 
occult cancers ariſe, and communicate with the 
neighbouring glands. The pain and ſtench be- 
come intolerable; the appetite fails; the ſtrength 
is exhauſted by a continual. hectic fever; at laſt, a 
violent hæmorrhage, or diſcharge of blood, from 
ſome part of the body, with faintings, or convul- 
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ſion fits, generally put an end to the miſerable pa- 
tient's life. 
REGIMEN. The diet ought to be light, but 


acariſbing, All ftrong liquors, and high-ſeaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions, are to be avoided. The patient 
may take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear; 
and ſhould uſe. every method to divert thought, 
and-amuſe his fancy. All kinds of external injury 
are carefully to be guarded, againſt, particularly of 
the affected part, which ought to be defended from 
all-prefſure, and even from the external air, by co- 
vering it with fur or ſoft flannel. ; 
 MEDICINE.—— This is one of thoſe diſcaſes 
for which no. certain remedy is yet known. Its 
rogreſs however may ſometimes be retarded, and 
ſome. of its moſt diſagreeable ſymptoms mitigated, 
by proper applications. One misfortune attending 
the diſeaſe is, that the unhappy patient often con- 
cCeals it too long. Were proper means uſed in due 
time, a cancer might often be cured; but after the 
diſorder has arrived at a-certain height, ir generally | 
ß all medicine at defiance. 
WMhen a ſcirrhous tumour is firſt diſcovered, the 
patient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to 
take twice or thrice a-week a doſe of the common 
- purging mercurial pul. * blood may m_ 
Pg 4 | et, 
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let, and the part affected may be gently rubbed 
twice a-day with a little of the mercurial ointment, 
and kept warm with fur or flannel.” The food muſt 


be light, and an Engliſh pint of the decoction of 


woods or ſarſaparilla may be drank daily. T have 
ſometimes difcufſed hard tumours, which had the 


p 
this kind. 


Should the tumour however not yield to this 


treatment, but, on the contrary, become larger and 
harder, it will be proper to extirpate it, eicher by 
the knife or cauſtic. Indeed, whenever this can 
be done with fafety, the ſooner it is done the bet 


ter. It can anſwer no purpoſe to extirpate a cancer 
after the conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs ' 


of humours corrupted by it. This however is the 
common way, which makes the operation ſo ſeldom 
ſucceed. Few people will ſubmit to the extirpa- 


tion till death ſtares them in the face; whereas, if 


it were done early, the patient's life would nor'be 
endangered by the operation, and it would gene- 
rally prove a radical cure. Sg dren. 

When the cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be 
cut off, or if the patient will not ſubmit to the 
operation, ſuch medicines as will mitigate or re- 
lieve the moſt urgent ſymptoms may be uſed. Dr. 


Home ſays, that half grain of the"corrofive'ſuh-. 


nimate of mercury, diffolved in à proper quantity 


of brandy, and taken night and morning, will often 


be of ſervice in cancers of the face and noſe. He 


likewife recommends an infuſion of the ſlanum, or 


DDight-ſhade, in cancers of the breaſts. 
But the medicine moſt in repute at preſent for 
this diſeaſe is hemlock.” Dr. Stork, phyſician at 
Vienna, has of late recammended the extract of this 
Tut as Very efficacious in cancers of every kind, 


The Doctor ſays, he has given ſome hundred 
weights of it without ever hurting any body, and 


ot H h 3 often 
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ppearatice of beginning cancers, by a courſe of 
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often with manifeſt advantage. He adviſes the pa- 
tient however to begin with very ſmall doſes, as 
two or three grains, and to increaſe the doſe gra- 
dually till ſome good effect be perceived, and there 
to reſt without further increaſe. From two or three 
grains at firſt, the Doctor ſays he has increaſed the 
doſe to two, three, or four drachms a- day, and 
finds that ſuch doſes may be continued for ſeveral 
'weeks without any bad conſequences, 
The regimen which the Doctor recommends du- 
Ting the uſe of the medicine, is to avoid farinace- 
-ous ſubſtances not fermented, and too acrid aroma- 
tics. He ſays, good wine will not be hurtful to 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, nor a moderate uſe 
of acids; and adds, that the patient ſhould live in 
a pure free air, and keep his mind as quiet and 
cheerful as poſſible, _ 84. 
The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in 
which a cancer may be reſolved by the uſe of hem- 
lock, but ſays he has given it for above two years 
in large doſes without any apparent benefit; never- 
theleis the patient has been cured by perſiſting in 
the uſe of hit for half a year longer. This is at 
leaſt encouragement to give it a fair trial. Though 
we are far from thinking the hemlock merits theſe 
extravagant encomiums which the Doctor has be- 
ſtowed upon it, yet, in a diſeaſe which has ſo long 
baffled the boaſted powers of medicine, we think it 
ought always to be tried. 
The powder of hemlock is by ſome preferred to 
the extract. They are both made of the freſh leaves, 
and may be uſed nearly in the ſame manner. Dr. 
„Nichollon of Berwick ſays, he gradually increaſed 
the doſe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
drachm, and gave near four drachms of it in the 
day with remarkably good effects. The hemlock 
; may allo. be uled. externally either as a poultice or 
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by injecting daily a. ſtrong decoction of the tops 

and leaves into it. eee e 

Few things contribute more to the healing of 

foul ſordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them 
thoroughly clean. This ought never to be ne- 
glected. The beſt application for this purpoſe 

ſeems to be the carrot poultice. The root of the 

common carrot may be grated, and moiſtened with 

as much water as will bring it to the conſiſtence of 

a poultice or cataplaſm. This muſt be applied to 

the ſore, and renewed twice a-day. It generally f 
cleans the ſore, eaſes the pain, and takes away the _—_ 
diſagreeable ſmell, which are objects of no ſmall 1% 
importance in ſuch a dreadful diſorder *. 

Wort, or an infuſion of malt, has been recom- 

mended not only as a proper drink, but as a power- 

ful medicine in this diſeaſe, It muſt be frequently 

made freſh, and the patient may take it at pleaſure, 

Two, three, or even four Engliſh pints of it may 

be drank every day for a conſiderable time. No 

benefit can be expected from any medicine in this 

diſeaſe, unleſs it be perſiſted in for a long time. 

It is of too obſtinate a nature to be ſoon removed; 
and, when it admits of a cure at all, it muſt be 
brought about by inducing an almoſt total change 
of the habit, which muſt always be a work of time. 
Setons or iſſues in the neighbourhood of the cancer 
have ſometimes good effects r. 


London ale en 

-- + In a cancer which had ſet all medicines, and even ſurgery, 

at defiance, I lately ſaw remarkable effects from an obſtinate 
perſeverance in a courſe of antiſeptics, -1 ordered, the deep 

ulcers to be waſhed to the bottom by means of a ſyringe, twice 

or thrice a-day, either with an infuſion of the bark, or a de- 

coction of carrot, and that the patient ſhould take, four or ive 
times a-day, a glaſs of good wine, with half a, drachm of he 
beſt, powdered bark in it. The ſores, after being waſhed, were | 
| ng. pronto oth 1th ſame ig When the patient. 
began courſe, her death was daily expected. She ec 
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” vi or POISONS, 


When. all other medicines fail, recourſe muſt de 
had to opium, as a kind of idlace;, T his. will not 
indeed. cure the diſeaſe, but it will eaſe the pa- 
tient's agony, and render life more tolerable while 


| It continues. 


To avoid this dreadful diſorder, people ought to 


uſe whole ſome food; to take ſufficient exerciſe in 


the open air; to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible; 
and carefully to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes, 
and every kind of preſſure \ upon the DIO or "Ore 
* 3725 mot 
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Ev E R Y perſon ought, in ſome meaſure,” to be 
acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons. 

They are generally taken unawares, and their ef- 
fects are often ſo ſudden and violent, as not to ad- 
mit of delay, or allow time to procure the aſſiſt- 


ance of phyſicians. Happily indeed no great de- 


of medical knowledge is here neceſſary; the 
rentiadics: for moſt poiſons being generally at hand, 
or eaſily obtained, and nothing but common pru- 


| dence needtul 1 in 2 0 application of them. 


it for above two years, with manifeſt advantage ; but being told 
by an eminent ſurgeon, that the bark would not cure a cancer, 
und that the ſores ought not to be waſhed, ſhe diſcontioued * 
praftice; and died in a few weeks. This courſe was not intend 

to cure the cancer, but to prolong the Fe life, Which it 


evidently did almoſt to a miracle. 


As hemlock is the principal medicine ne 0 this 
"diſeaſe, we would have given ſome directions for the gathering 
and preparing of that plant; but as its different preparations are 
Tow Kept in the ſhops, we think it much ſafer for People to Bet 
0 en MP nn. for uſing them. 
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The vulgar notion, that every poiſon is cured by — 
ſome covnter. poiſon, as a ſpecific, has done much 1 
hurt. People believe they can do nothing for te 
patient, unleſs they know the particular antidote to 
that kind of poiſon which he has taken. Whereas 
the cure of all poiſons taken into the ſtomach, 
without exception, depends chiefly on diſcharging | 
them as ſoon as poſſible. * 1 

There is no caſe wherein the indications of cute | 
are more obvious. Poiſon is ſeldom long in the 
ſtomach before it occaſions ſickneſs, with an incli- 

nation to vomit. This ſhews plainly what ought to 
be done. Indeed common ſenſe diftates to every 
one, that, if any thing has been taken into the c 
ſtomach which egdangers life, it ought immediately © 
to be diſcharg Were this duly regarded, te 
danger ariſing from poiſons might generally be | 
' avoided. The method of prevention is obvious, 
and the means are in the hands of every one. 

We' ſhall not take up the reader's time with l FA 
derail of the ridiculous notions which have prevailes _ 
amang ignorant people in different ages with "res 
gard to poiſons; neither ſhall we mention the 
boaſted” antidotes, which have been recommended 
either for preventing or obviating their effects; but 
ſhall content * ourſelves with pointing out the poi- 
ſons moſt common in this country, and the means 
of avoiding their dangerous eee NIN 

Poiſons either belong to the miner the "vege- 
table, or the animal kingdom. 

Mineral poiſons are commonly of: in at 
corroſive quality; as arſenic, cobalt, the cotroſios 
ſublimate of mercury, ce. . 

Thoſe: of the vegetable kind are geber of a 
narcotic or ſtupefactive quality; as poppy, hem- 
lock, a crogg Berries of k the 2 night. Made, 
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, _.OF/POISONS. 


Poiſonous animals communicate their infection 
either by the bite or ſting. This poiſon is very 
different from the former, and only produces its 
effects when received into the body by a wound. 


MINERAL POISONS. —— Arſenic is the moſt 


common of this claſs; and, as the whole of them 


are pretty ſimilar both in their effects and method 


of cure, what is ſaid with reſpect to it will be 


applicable to every other ſpecies of corroſive 


poiſon. | | | | 4-37 
WMhen a perſon has taken arſenic, he ſoon per- 


ceives a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain 
in his ſtomach and bowels, with an intolerable 


thirſt, and an inclination to vomit. The tongue 


and throat feel rough and dry; and, if proper 


means be not ſoon adminiſtered, the patient is 


ſeized with great anxiety, hiccuping, faintings, and 
coldneſs of the extremities. To theſe ſucceed black 
vomits, fœtid ſtools, with a mortification of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, which are the immediate 
forerunners of death. © _ 5 Bo 

On the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms the 
patient ſhould drink large quantities of new milk 


and ſallad-oil till he vomits; or he may drink 


warm water mixed with oil. Fat broths are like- 
wiſe proper, provided they can be got ready in 


time. Where no oil is to be had, freſh butter may 


be melted and mixed with the milk or water. 
Theſe things are to be drank as long as the incli- 


nation to vomit continues. Some have drank eight 


or ten Engliſh quarts before the vomiting ceaſed; 
and it is never ſafe to leave off drinking while one 
particle of the poiſon remains in the ſtomach. 

Theſe oily or fat ſubſtances not only provoke _ 


vomiting, bur likewiſe blunt the acrimony of the 
poiſon, and prevent its wounding the bowels; but 
i they ſhould not make the perſon; vomit, half a 
N . Adirachm 
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drachm or two ſcruples of the powder of ipecacu- 
anha muſt be given, or a few ſpoonfuls of the on 
mel or vinegar of ſquills may be mixed with the 
water which he drinks. Vomiting may like wiſe be 
excited by tickling the inſide of the throat with a 
feather, Should theſe methods however fail, half 
a drachm of white vitriol, or five or ſix grains of 
emetic tartar, muſt be en e „5 310 {x 
If tormenting pains are felt in the lower: belly, 
and there is reaſon to fear that the poiſon has got 
down to the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil muſt 
be very frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt 
drink emollient decoctions of barley, ” oatmeal, 
:marſh-mallows, and ſuch like. He muſt. likewiſe 5 
take an infuſion of ſenna and manna, a Ee ol 
Glauber's ſalts, or ſome other purgative. 
After the poiſon has been evacuated, the paciane 
ought, for ſome time, to live upon ſuch things as 
are of a healing and cooling quality; to abſtain 
from fleſh and all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon 
milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and other 
ſpoon meats, of eaſy digeſtion, His drink ſhould 
be barley-water, linſeed-tea, or infuſions of MY of 
the mild mucilaginous vegetables. 
VEGETABLE PolSONs, beſides beat and 
apain of the ſtomach, commonly. occaſion ſome de- 
gree of giddineſs, and often a kind of ſtupidity or 
y. Perſons who have taken. theſe poiſons mult 
be treated in the ſame manner as for the mingral ior 
, be 1 
Though the vegetable cif. when allaved to 
remain in the ſtomach, often prove fatal; yet the 
danger is generally over as ſoon as they are diſ- 
charged. Not "Oy of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive 
nature, they are leſs apt to wound or inflame the 
bowels than mineral ſubſtances: na time, however, 
—— Sugar to be loſt in having them diſcharged, 


Opium, 5 


14 
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. of 'POISONS. 
Opioum, being frequently taken by miſtake, me- 
av particular attentioß. It is uſed as a medicine 


both in a ſolid and liquid form, which latter com- 


monly goes by the name of laudanum. It is in- 
deed a valuable medicine when taken in proper 
quantity; but as an over-doſe proves a ſtrong poi- 

ſon, we ſhall point out its common effects, together 
with the method of cure. 


— 
* 


An over-doſe of opium generally decaſions great | 


gie bnefs, with ſtupor and other apoplectic ſymp- 
toms. Sometimes the perſon has ſo great an incli- 
nation to ſleep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep 
him awake. Every method muſt however be tried 


'for this purpoſe. He ſhould be toſſed, ſhaked, and 


moved about. Sharp bliſtering-plaſters ſhould be 
applied to his legs or arms, and ſtimulating medi- 
cines, as ſalts o bartſhorn, &c. held under his 


noſe. It will alſo be proper to let blood. At the 


ſame time every method muſt be taken to make 
him diſcharge the poiſon. This may be done in 
the manner directed above, viz. by the uſe of 
_ ſtrong vomits, drinking plenty of warm water with 
dil, &c. 

Mead, beſides vomits, in this call; recotmeinde 
r medicines with Iixivial ſalts. He ſays, that he 
has often given ſalt of wormwood mixed with Juice 
of lemon in repeated doſes with er ſucceſs. '_ - 

If the body ſhould remain weak and languid af- 
ter the poiſon has been diſcharged, nouriſhing diet 
and cordials will be proper ; but when there is 
reaſon to fear that the ſtomach or bowels are in- 
flamed, the greateſt circumſpettion is Money wh 


with regard to 122 and medicine. 
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or THE. BITES. or POISONOUS | 
117 "ANIMALS. | 


We ſhall OY with the bite of a hes bY 
is both the moſt common and dangerous, animal 
poiſon | in this country. 

The creatures naturally liable to contract this dit. | 
eaſe are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, 
viz, foxes, dogs, and wolves, Hence it is called | 
the rabies canina, or dog madneſs. Of the laſt we 
have none in this iſland; and it ſo ſeldom happens 
that any perſon is bit by the firſt, that they ſcarce 

deſerve to be taken notice of. If ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen, the method of treatment is preciſe- 
ly the ſame as for the bite of a mad dog. 95 

The ſymptoms of madneſs in a dog are as fol- 
Jaw: At firſt he looks dull, ſhews an averſion t6 
food and company : he does not bark as uſual, but 
ſeems to murmur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite Aran⸗ 
gers: his ears and tail droop more than uſual, and 
he appears drowſy: afterwards he begins to loll our 
his tongue, and froth at the mouth, his eyes ſcem- 
ng. heavy and watery: he now, if not. confined, 
takes off, runs panting along with a kind of dejected 
air, and endeavours to bite every one he meets, 
Other dogs are ſaid to fly from him. Some think 
this a certain ſign of madneſs, ſuppoling that 
they know him by the ſmell; but it is not to be de- 
pended on. If he eſcapes being killed, he ſeldom 
runs above two or three days, till he dies un 
with heat, hunger, and fatigue. 
his diſeaſe is moſt frequent after long dry, hot 
ſeaſons; and ſuch dogs as live upon putrid ſtinking 


carrion, without having enough of * watet a | 
mo liable to it, 20 Sat 
£ When 
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When any perſon has been bit by a dog, the 
ſtricteſt! inquiry ought to be made, whether the ani- 
mal was really mad. Many difagreeable conſe- 
quences ariſe from neglecting to aſcertain this point. 
Some people have lived in continual anxiety for 
many years, beEauſe they had been bit by a dg 
which they believed to be mad; but, as he had 
been killed on the ſpot, it was impoſſible to aſcer- 
rain the fact. This ſhould induce us, inſtead of 
Filling a dog the moment he has bit any perſon, to 
do all in our power to keep him alive, at leaſt till 
we can be certain whether he be mad or not. 

Many circumſtances may contribute to make 
people imagine a dog mad. He loſes his maſter, 

runs about in queſt of him, is ſet upon by other 

dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
frightened, beat, and abuſed, looks wild, and lolls 
out his tongue as he runs along. Immediately a 
crowd is after him; while he, finding himſelf 
cloſely purſued, and raking every one he meets for 
an enemy, naturally attempts to bite him in ſelf- 
defence. He ſoon gets knocked on the head, and 
it paſſes currently that he was mad, as it is then 
impoſſible to prove the contrary, _ 

This being the true hiſtory of, by far, the greater 
part of thoſe dogs which pals for mad, is it any 
wonder that numberleſs whimſical medicines have 
been extolled for preventing the effects of their 
bite? This readily accounts forthe great variety of 
infallible remedies for the bite of a mad dog, which 
are to be met with in almoſt every family. Though 


not one in a thouſand has any claim to merit, yet 


they are all ſupported by numberleſs vouchers. 
No wonder that imaginary diſeaſes ſhould be cured 
by imaginary: renjedies. In this way, credulous 
people firſt impoſe upon themſelves, and then de- 


ccive others. The lame medicine which was ſup- 
1 PpPoſed 
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BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. % 
poſed to prevent the effects of the bite, when the 
dog was not mad, is recommended to à perſon 

who has had the misfortune to be bit by a dog that 
Was really mad. He takes it, truſts to it, and is bo 
unden. F WADE : 
. To theſe miſtakes we muſt impute the frequent 
ill ſucceſs of the medicines uſed for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing 
ſo much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong ap- 
plications. I am perſuaded, if proper medicines 
were adminiſtered immediately after the bite is re- 
ceived, and continued for a ſufficient length of ö 
time, we ſhould not loſe one in a thouſand of f j 
thoſe who have the misfortune to be bit by a mad 
dog. ; p41 „ 

This poiſon is generally communicated . by a 
wound, which nevertheleſs heals as ſoon as a com- 
mon wound: but afterwards it begins to feel pain- 
ful, and as the pain ſpreads towards the neigh- 
bouring parts, the perſon becomes heavy andlift- 
leſs. His ſleep is unquiet with frightful dreams; 
he fighs, looks dull, and loves ſolitude. Theſe 
are the forerunners, or rather the firſt ſymptoms of 
that dreadful diſeaſe occaſioned by the bite of a 
mad dog. But as we do not propoſe to treat fully 
of the diſeaſe itſelf, but to point out the method 
of preventing it, we ſhall not take up time in 
ſnewing its progreſs from the firſt invaſion to its 
commonly fatal end. 3410 

be common notion, that this poiſon may lie in 
the body for many years, and afterwards prove fa- 
tal, is both hurtful and ridiculous. It muſt ren- 
der ſuch perſons as have had the misfortune to be 
bit very unhappy, and can have no good effects. 
If the perſon takes proper medicines for forty days 
after the time of his being bit, and feels no ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to believe him 
out of danger. | TOES | 
; The 
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I The: medicines recommended for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch 
ads promote the different | ſecretions, and antiſpaſ- 
modics. 1 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventive medicine, 
Which he ſays. he never knew fail, though in the 
ſpace of thirty years he had uſed it a thouſand 


times. 


The Doctor's preſcription is as follows: . 
« Take aſh- coloured ground liver- wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce; of black 
pepper powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix 
theſe well together, and divide the powder, into 
four doſes; one of which muſt be taken eve 


morning faſting, for four mornings ſucceſſively, in 


half an Engliſh pint of cows milk warm. p 

After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient 
mult go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or 
river, every morning faſting, for a month ; he muſt 
be dipped all over, but not ſtay in (with his head 
above water) longer than half a minute, if the wa- 
ter be very cold. After this he muſt go in three 


times a-week for a fortnight longer. | * 

« The perſon muſt be bled before he begins to 
uſe the medicine“... x | 

We ſhall .next mention the famous Eaſt India 
ſpecific, as it is called. This medicine is compoſed 
of cinnabar and muſk. It is eſteemed a great an- 
tiſpaſmodic; and, by many, extolled as an in- 
fallible remedy for preventing the effects of the bite 
of a mad dog. Sj hq 


Though we give this preſcription on the credit of Dr. Mead, 
yet we would not adviſe any perſon, who has reaſon to believe 
that he has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to truſt to 
it alone. Mead was an able id ym but he ſeems to have 
been no, great philoſopher, and was ſometimes the dupe of his 
own credulity. | | | 
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Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each 
twenty - four grains, muſk ſixteen, grains. Let theſe 
be made into a fine e and taken ina glas 
of arrack or brandy.” T — 
This ſingle doſe is ſaid to ſecure the perſon for 
thirty days, at the end of which it muſt be repeated ;. 
but if he has any. ſymptoms of the diſeale, ir muſt 
be repeated in three hours. 3 
The following is likewiſe denen a good ans | | 
tiſpaſmodic medicine: 
« Take of Virginian ſnake-root in powder, half | 
a a drachm, gum aſafœtida twelve grains, gum» cam - 
phire ſeven grains; make theſe into a bolus with a 
little ſyrup of ſaffron.“ 1 35 
» Camphire may alſo be given in the following | | 
manner: 3 
Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian _ 
ſnake- root in powder two drachms, camphire one 
drachm; rub them together 1 In a mortar, ang di- 
vide the whole into ten doſes.” 
Mercury is likewiſe: recommended as of great 
efficacy, both in the prevention and cure of this 
kind of madneſs. When uſed as a preventive; it 
will be ſufficient to rub daily a drachm of the oint- 
ment into the parts about the wound. 
Vinegar is likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice, and _ 
Mould be taken freely, either in the patient's food 
or drink. 
Theſe are the principal medicines recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however adviſe people to truſt to 
any one of them; but from a proper combination 
of their different powers, there is the ee rea- 
ſon to hope for ſucceſs, 
The great error in the uſe of 4 medicines 
lies in not taking them for a ſufficient length of 
time. They are uſed more like charms, than me- 
dicines intended to produce any change in the 
Fr 1 1 ' PE | 
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body. To this, and not to the inſufficiency of the 
medicines, we mult PE their frequent want of 
ſucceſs. 

Dr. Mead ſays, that the virtue of his medicine 
conſiſts in promoting urine, But how a poiſon 
ſhould be expelled by urine, with only three or 
four doſes of any medicine, however powerful, it is 
not eafy to conceive. More time 1s certainly ne- 


ceſſary, even though the medicine were more 
powerful than that which the Doctor preſcribes. 


The Eaſt-India ſpecific is ſtill more exception- 
able on this account. 

As theſe and moſt other medicines, taken ſingly, 
have frequently been found to fail, we ſhall recom- 
mend the following courſe: 


If a perſon be bit in a fleſhy part, where there is 


no hazard of hurting any large blood; veſſel, the 


parts adjacent to the wound. may be cut away. Bur 


if this be not done ſoon after the bite has been re- 


ceived, it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be waſhed with ſalt and water, 
or a pickle made of vinegar and ſalt, and after- 
wards dreſſed twice a-day with yellow baſilicon 
mixed with the red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient ſhould begin to uſe either Dr. Mead's 
medicine, or ſome of the others mentioned above. 
If he takes Mead's medicine, he may uſe it as the 
Doctor directs for four days ſucceſſively. Let him 
then omit, it for two or three days, and again repeat 
the fame number of doſes as beſore. 

During this courſe, he muſt rub into the parts 


about the wound, daily, one drachm of the mer- 


curial ointment. This may be done for ten or 
twelve days at leaſt. 

When this courſe is over, he may take a purge 
or two, and wait a few days till the effect of the 
mercury be gone off. He muſt then begin to uſe 


the cold bath, into which he may go every morn- 


ing 
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ing for five or fix weeks. If he ſhould feel cold 
and chilly for a long time after coming out of the 
cold bath, it will be better to uſe a tepid one, or 
to have the water a little warmed. 


In the mean time, we would adviſe him not to W 


leave off all internal medicines, but to take either 
one of the boluſes of ſnake- root, aſafcetida, and 
camphire; or one of the powders of nitre, cam- 
hire, and ſnake- root, twice a-day. Theſe may be 
uſed during the whole time he is bathing. 
Doring the uſe of the mercurial ointment, the 
patient muſt keep within doors, and take nothing 
cold. ES „ 
A proper regimen muſt be obſerved throughout 
the whole courſe. The patient ſhould abſtain from 
fleſh, and all ſalted and high-ſeaſoned proviſions. 
He muſt avoid ſtrong liquors, and live moſtly upon 
a light and rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be 
kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible, and all ex- 
ceſſive heat and violent paſſions avoided with the 
utmoſt care. | | | . 
I have never ſeen this courſe of medicine, with 
proper regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, 
and cannot help again obſerving, that the want of 
ſucceſs muſt generally be owing either to the appli- 
cation of improper medicines, or not uling proper 
ones for a ſufficient length of rime. Ee 
Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that 
promiſes a ſudden or miraculous cure. By truſt- 
ing to theſe they often loſe their lives, when a re- 
gular courſe of medicine would have rendered 
them abſolutely ſafe. - This holds remarkably in 
the preſent caſe. Numbers of people, for example, 
believe if they or their cattle be once dipped in the 
"ſea, it is ſufficient; as if-the ſalt water were a charm 
againſt the effects of the bite. This, and ſuch like 
whims, have proved fatal to many. rs 
85 1 It 
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It is a common notion, if a perſon be bit by 4 
dog which is not mad, that, if he ſhould go mad 
afterwards, the perſon would be affected with the 


diſorder at the ſame time; but this notion is too ri- 


diculous to deſerve à ſerious conſideration, It is à 
good rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as 
poſſible, as the difeaſe is ofren upon them for ſome 
time before its violent ſymptoms appear. The hy- 
drophobia has been occaſioned by the bite of a do 

which ſhewed no other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe but 


liſtleſſneſs and a ſullen diſpoſition. 


Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure 


of the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning 
it incurable. The notion that this difeaſe could nor 


be cured, has been productive of the moſt horrid 
confequences. It was uſval either to abandon the 
vnhappy perſons, as ſoon as they were ſeized with 
the diſeaſe, to their fate, to bleed them to death, or 
to ſuffocate them between matraſſes or feather-beds, 
&c. This conduct certainly deſerved the ſevereſt 
puniſhment! We hope, for the honour of human 
nature, it will never again be heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating 


this diſeaſe, and therefore can ſay nothing of it from 


my own experience; but the learned Dr. Tiſlot ſays, 
it may be cured in the following manner: 

1. The patient muſt be bled to a conſiderable 
quantity; and this may be repeated twice, or 


thrice, or even a fourth time, if circumſtances 


7 


require it. 

2. The patient ſnould be put, if poſſible, into 
a warm bath; and this ſhould be uſed twice a-day. 

3. He ſhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyſters. | 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, 
ſhould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice 
a-day. 6h bt 
8 5, The 
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F. The whole limb which contains the wound 


| ſhould be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up in 


an oily flannel. 


6. Every three hours a doſe. of Cob's powder ; 
' ſhould be taken in a cup of the infuſion of lime- 


tree and elder- flowers. This powder is made, by 
rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine pow- 
der, of native and factitious cinnabar, each twenty- 
four grains; of muſk, ſixteen grain. 


* 


J. The following bolus is to be given every 


night, and to be repeated in the morning, if the 


patient is not eaſy, waſhing it down. with the infu- 
lion mentioned above: Take one drachm of Virgi- 
nian ſnake- root in powder; of camphire and aſa- 
ſcetida, ten grains each; of opium, one grain; 


and, with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve, or rob 


of elder, make a bolus. | wi 
8. If there be a great nauſea at the ſtomach, 
with a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty 


grains of jpecacuanha, in powder, may be taken 


for a vomit, | N 
9. The patient's food, if he takes any, muſt be 
light; as panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or 
mealy vegetables, &c. _ KEY Fil 
10. If the patient ſhould long continue weak, 
and ſubject to terrors, he may take half a drachm 
of the Peruvian bark thrice a-day. "oP | 
The next poiſonous animal which we ſhall men- 
tion is the VIPER. The greaſe of this animal 
rubbed into the wound is ſaid to cure the bite. 


Though that is all the viper-catchers generally do 


The Ormſkirk medicine, as it is called, ſeems to me to con- 
fiſt chiefly of cinnabar. Though it is ſaid to be infallible, as a 
4 z yet I would not adviſe any one to truſt to it alone. 
Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it more 
the appearance of a charm than of a medicine. Surely if a me- 
dicine is to produce any change in the body, it muſt be taken for 
_ ſome conliderable time, and in ſufficient quantity. | 


5 when 


* * 
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when bit, we ſhould not think it ſufficient for the 
bite of an enraged viper. It would ſurely be more 
ſafe to have the wound well ſucked*, and after- 
wards rubbed with warm falad-oil. A poultice of 

- bread and milk, ſoftened with ſalad-oil, ſhovld 
likewiſe be applied to the wound; and the patient 
ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, or water- 
gruel with vinegar in it, to make him ſweat. Vi- 
negar is one of the beſt medicines which can be uſed 
in any kind of poiſon, and ovght to be taken 
very liberally. If the patient be fick, he may 
take a vomit. This courſe will be ſufficient to 
cure the bite of any of the poiſonous animals of this 
country. £7 
With regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 
waſp, the hornet, &c. their ſtings are ſeldom at- 
tended with danger, unleſs. when a perſon happens 
to be ſtung by a great number of them at the ſame 
time; in which caſe ſomething ſhould be done to 
abate the inflammation any A a Some, for 
this purpoſe, apply honey, others lay pounded 
. parſley to the part. A mixture of vinegar and 
Venice treacle 1s likewiſe recommended; but I 
have always found rubbing the part with warm ſa- 
lad- oil ſucceed very well. Indeed; when the ſtings 
are ſo numerous as to endanger the patient's life, 

- which is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt not only have 
oily poultices applied to the part, but ſhould like- 


* The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient; and in- 
deed nothing can be more rational, Where the bite cannot be 
cut out, this js the moſt likely way for extracting the poiſon. 
There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poiſon 
does no harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The 
perſon who ſucks the wound ought however to waſh his mouth 
frequently with ſalad-oil, which will ſecure him from even the 

leaſt inconveniency. The P4/l; in Africa, and the _ in 

Italy, were famed for curing the bites of poiſonous animals by 
ſucking the wound; and we are told, that the Indians in North 
America practiſe the fame at this day. 


wiſe 


CF 
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wiſe be bled, and take ſome cooling medicines, as 
nitre, or cream of tartar, and ſhould drink plenti- 
fully of diluting liquors. Sig | 
It is the happineſs of this iſland to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe which we have are by 
no means of the moſt virulent kind.  Nine-tenths 
of the effects attributed to poiſon. or venom in this 
country, are really other diſeaſes, and proceed 
from quite different cauſes. Re 

We cannot however make the ſame obſervation 
with regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound 
every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care- 
leſſneſs. Children ought early to be cautioned 
againſt eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, 
which they do not know, and all poiſonous plants 


to which they can have acceſs,' ought, as far as 


poſſible, to be deſtroyed. This would not be fo 
difficult a taſk as ſome people imagine. 
Poiſonous plants have no doubt their uſe, and 
they ought to be propagated in proper places; but, 
as they prove often deſtructive to cattle, they ſhould 
be rooted out of all paſture- grounds. They ought 
likewiſe, for the ſafety of the human ſpecies, to be 
deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of all towns and 
villages; which, by the bye, are the places where 
they moſt commonly abound. I have ſeen the poi- 
ſonous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly - 
night-ſhade, all growing within the environs of a 
ſmall town, where, though ſeveral perſons, within 
the memory of thoſe living in it, had loſt their 
lives by one or other of theſe plants; yet no me- 
thod, that I could hear of, had ever been taken to 
root them out; though this might be done at a 
very trifling expence, » ES 
Seldom a year paſles but we have accounts of ſe- 
yeral perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock- roots 
| oy 83 inſtead 
a 8 


- 


OUS ANIMALS. 
inſtead of parſnips, or ſome kinds of fungus which 
they had gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples 

_ ought to put people upon their guard with reſpect 
to the former, and to put the latter entirely out of 
uſe. Muſhrooms may be a delicate diſh, but they 
are a dangerous one, as they are generally gathered 
by perſons who do not know one kind of fungus 
from another, and take every thing for a muſh- 
room which has that appearance. 3 

We might here mention many other plants and 
animals of a poiſonous nature which are found in 
foreign countries; but, as our obſervations are 
chiefly intended for this iſland, we ſhall paſs theſe - 

| over. It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, 

"Th for the benefit of ſuch of our countrymen as go ta 

America, that an effeCtual remedy is now ſaid to be 
found for rhe bite of the rattle-ſnake.—The pre- 
ſcription is as follows: Take of the roots of plan- 
tain and horehound, in ſummer, roots and branches 
together, a ſufficient quantity; bruiſe them in a 
mortar, and ſqueeze out the juice, of which give, 
as ſoon as poſſible, one large ſpoonful; if the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, you myſt force it down his throat. 
This generally will cure; but, if he finds no relief 
in-an hour after, you may give another ſpoonful, 
which never fails. If the roots are dried, they 
muſt be moiſtened with a little water. To the 
wound may be applied a leaf of good tobacco 
moiſtened with rum. 20 
We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, 

17 who ſays it was the invention of a negro; for the 

ii = diſcovery of which he had his freedom purchaſed, 

Tb! and a hundred pounds per annum ſettled upon him 
during life, by the General Aſſembly of Caro- 

has © | | | heed 

It is poſſible there may be in nature ſpecific reme- 
dies for every kind of poiſon ; but as we * 
5 Ittle 
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OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE, 489 
little faith in any of thoſe which have yet been pre- 
tended to be diſcovered, we ſhall beg leave again 
to recommend the moſt ſtrict attention to the fol- 

lowing rules, viz. That when any poiſonous ſub- 
ſtance has been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to be diſcharged by vomits, elyſ- 
ters, and purges; and, when poiſon has been re- 
ceived into the body by a wound, that it be ex- 
pelled by medicines which promote the different 
ſecretions, eſpecially thoſe of ſwear, urine, and in- 
' ſenſible perſpiration ; to which may be joined an- 
tiſpaſmodics, or ſuch medicines as take off renfion 
and irritation ; the chief of which are opium, muſk, 
camphire, and aſaſœtida. ee 


— — 
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C HAHA 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE, 


JN the firſt edition of this book the venereal diſ- 
eaſe was omitted. The reaſons however which 
at that time induced me to leave it out, have upon 
more mature conſideration vaniſned. Bad conſe- 
vences, no doubt, may ariſe from ignorant per- 
nk tampering with medicine in this diſorder; but 
the danger from that quarter ſeems to be more than 
balanced by the great and'ſolid advantages, which 
muſt ariſe to the patient from an early knowledge 
of his caſe, and an atrention to a plan of regimen, 
which, if it does not cure the diſeaſe, will be ſure 
to render it more mild, and leſs hurtful to the con- 
ſtitution, | 8 e 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy per- 
ſons who contract this diſeaſe, that it lies under a 
ſort of diſgrace. This renders diſguiſe — 
3 VVV 
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and makes the patient either conceal his diforder 
altogether, or apply to thoſe who promiſe a ſudden 
and ſecret cure; but who in fact only remove the 
ſymptoms for a time, while they fix the diſeaſe 
deeper in the habit. By this means a ſlight infec- 

tion, which might have been eaſily removed, is 


often converted into an obſtinate, and ſometimes 


incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumſtance attending 
this diſeaſe is, thar it aſſumes a variety of different 
ſhapes, and may with more propriety be called an 
aſſemblage of diſeaſes, than a ſingle one. No two 
diſeaſes can require a more different method of 
treatment than this does in its different ſtages. 
Hence the folly and danger of truſting to any par- 


ticular noſtrum for the cure of it. Such noſtrums 


are however generally adminiſtered in the ſame man- 
ner to all who apply for them, without the leaſt 


regard to the ſtate of the diſeaſe, the conſtitution 


of the patient, the degree of infection, and a thou- 
ſand other circumſtances of the utmoſt import- 
8 

Though the venereal diſeaſe is generally the fruit 
of unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated 
to the innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, 


nurſes, midwives, and married women whoſe huſ- 


bands lead diſſolute lives, are often affected with 
it, and frequently loſe their lives by not being 
aware of their danger in due time. The unhappy 
condition of. ſuch perſons will certainly plead our 


excuſe, if any excuſe be neceſſary, ſor endeavour- 


ing to point out the ſymptoms and cure of this too 


common diſcaſe, 


To enumerate all its different ſymptoms, how- - 


ever, and to trace the diſeaſe minutely through its 
various ſtages, would require a much larger ſpace 
than falls to this part of my ſubject; I ſhall there- 
fore confine my obſervations chiefly to circum- 


ſtances - 


% 
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ſtances of importance, omitting ſuch as are either 
trifling, or which occur but ſeldom. I ſhall like - 
wiſe paſs over the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, with the 
different methods of treatment which it has under- 


gone fince it was firſt introduced into Europe, and : 


many other circumſtances of a ſimilar nature; all 
of which, though they might tend to amuſe the 
reader, yet could afford him little or no uſeful 
knowledge. | | FF, 


OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHCEA. 


The virvlent gonorrhcea is an involuntary diſs 
charge of infe&iovs matter from the parts of ge- 
neration in cither ſex. Ir generally makes its ap- 
pearance within eight or ten days after the infec- 
tion has been received: ſometimes indeed it ap- 
pears in two or three days, and at other times not 
before the end of four or five weeks. Previous to 
the diſcharge, the patient feels an itching with a 
ſmall degree of pain in the genitals. Afrerwards 
a thin glary matter begins to diſtil from the uri- 
nary paſſage, which ſtains the linen, and occaſions 
a ſmall degree of titillation, particularly in the 
time of making water; this gradually increaſing, 
ariſes at length to a degree of heat and pain, which 
are chiefly peceived about the extremity of the 
urinary paſſage, where a ſlight degree of redneſs 
and inflammation likewiſe begin to appear. 
As the diſorder advances, the pain, heat of 
vrine, and running, increaſe, while freſh ſymp- 


toms daily enſue. In men the erections become 


ainful and involuntary, and are more frequent 
and laſting than when natural. This ſymptom is 
molt troubleſome when the patient is warm in 
bed. The pain which was at firſt only perceived 
towards the extremity, now begins to reach all 


I vp 
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up the urinary paſſage, and is moſt intenſe juſt _ 
after the patient has done making water. The run- 
ning gradually recedes from the colour of ſeed; 
grows yellow, and at length puts on the appear» 


- 


ance. of matter. 

When the diſorder has arrived at its height, all 
the ſymptoms are more intenſe; the heat of: urine 
is ſo great, that the patient dreads the making wa- 
ter; and though he feels a conſtant inclination this 
way, yet it is rendered with the greateſt difficulty, , 
and often only by drops: the involuntary erections 
now become extremely painful and frequent ; there 
is allo a pain, heat, and ſenſe of fulneſs about the 
ſeat, and the running is plentiful and ſharp, of a 
brown, greeniſh, and ſometimes of a bloody co- 
lour. | | 
By a proper treatment the violence of the fymp- 
toms gradually abates; the heat of urine goes off; 
the involuntary and painful erections, and the hear 
and pain about the ſeat, become eaſter ; the run- 
ning alſo gradually decreaſes, grows whiter. and 
thicker, till at laſt it entirely diſappears. 

By attending to theſe ſymptoms, the gonorrhœa 
may he generally diſtinguiſhed from any other diſ- 
Eaſe, There are however ſome few diſorders for 
which it may be miſtaken, as an ulcer in the kid - 
nies or bladder, the fuor allus or whites in women, 
&c. But in the former of theſe, the matter comes 
away only with the urine, or when the ſphincter of 
the bladder is open; whereas in a gonorrhcea, the 
diſcharge is conſtant. The latter is more difficult 
to diſtinguiſh, and muſt be known chiefly, from 
its effects, as pain, communicating the infection, 

8 3 | 
REGIMEN. —:When a perſon has reaſon to 
ſuſpe& that he has caught the venereal infection, 
he ought moſt ſtriftly to obſerve a cooling regimen, 
to avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 

| : | Ipirituous + 
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ſpirituous liquors, rich ſauces, ſpiced, ſalted, high- 


aſoned and ſmoke-dried proviſions, &c. as allo 


all aromatic and ſtimulating vegetables, as onions, 
garlic, ſhallor, nutmeg, muſtard, cinnamon, mace, 
ginger, and ſuch like. His food ought chiefly to 
conſiſt of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light 

uddings, panado, gruels,  &c. His drink may 
be barley-water, milk and water, decoctions of 
marſh-mallows and liquorice, linſeed- tea, or clear 


whey. Of theſe he ought to drink plentifully. _ 
Violent exerciſe of all kinds, eſpecially riding on 
horſeback, and venereal pleaſures, are to be avoids - 


ed. The patient mult beware of cold, and when 
the-inflammation is violent, he ovght to keep his 
bed. 5 | i 


MEDICINE. —— A virulent gonorrhea cannot | 


always be cured ſpeedily and effectually at the ſame 
time. The patient ought therefore not to expect, 


nor the phyſician to promiſe it. It will often con- 


tinue for two or three weeks, and ſometimes for 
five or ſix, even where the treatment has been very 


proper. 


Sometimes indeed a ſlight infection may be cat- 
ried off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm 
milk and water, and injecting frequently up the 


urethra a little ſweet oil or linſeed-tea about the 


warmth of new milk. Should theſe not ſucceed in 
carrying off the infection, they will at leaſt have 


a tendency to leſſen its virulence. | 

Io effect a cure, however, aſtringent injections 
will generally be found neceſſary. Theſe may be 
various ways prepared, but I think thoſe made 
with the white vitriol are both molt ſafe and effica- 
cious. They can be made ſtronger or weaker as 
circumſtances may require; but it is beſt to begin 


with the more gentle, and increaſe their power if 


neceſſary. I generally order a drachm of white 
vitriol to be diſſolved in eight or nine ounces of 


common 


# + _ l 
* #44 1 „ 
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white and ropy as the virulence abates f. 


taken every half hour till it operates. 
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common or roſe-water, and an ordinary ſyringe full 
of it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. 


If this quantity does not perform a cure, it may 
be repeated, and the doſe increaſed “. | 


Whether injections be uſed or not, cooling 
purges are always proper in the gonorrhœa. They 
ought not however to be of the ſtrong or draſtic 
kind. Whatever raiſes a violent commotion in the 
body increaſes the danger, and tends to drive the 
diſeaſe deeper into the habit. Procuring two or 
three ſtools every ſecond or third day for the firſt 
fortnight, and the ſame number every fourth or 


fifth day for the ſecond, will generally be ſufficient 


ro remove the inflammatory ſymptoms, to diminiſh 
the running, and to change the colour and confiſt- 
ſtence of the matter, which gradually becomes more 


When 


* Although it is now very common to cure the gonorrhcea by 
aſtringent injections, there are ſtill many practitioners who do 
not approve this mode of practice. I can however, from much 
experience, aſſert, that it is both the moſt eaſy, elegant, and ef- 
ficacious method of cure ; and that any bad conſequences ariſing 


from ĩt muſt be owing to the ignorance or miſconduR of the prac- - 


titioner himſelf, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, 


uſe ſtrong preparations of lead, all of which are dangerous when 


applied to the internal ſurfaces of the body ; others uſe eſcharo- 
tics, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a go- 
norrhœa actually cured by an injection made of green-tea, and 
would always recommend gentle methods where they will ſuc- 


© + If the patient can ſwallow a ſolution of ſalts and manna, he 


may take fix drachms, or, if his conſtitution requires it, an ounce 


of the former, with half au ounce of the latter. Theſe may be 
diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin wa- 
ter-gruel, and taken early in the morning. TR, 

If an infuſion of ſenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 


drachms of the former, and an ounce of the latter, may be in- 
Fuſed all night in an Engliſh pint of boiling water. The in- 


fuſion may be ſtrained next morning, and half an ounce of Glau- 
ber's ſalts diſſolved in it. A tea-cupful of this infuſion may be 


Should 
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When the inflammatory ſymptoms run high, 
bleeding is always neceſſary at the beginning. This 
operation, as in other topical inflammations, muſt 
be repeated according to the ſtrength and conſtitu- 
tion of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency: 
of the ſymptoms. | | 


- Medicines which promote the ſecretion of urine, | 


are likewiſe proper in this ſtage of the diſorder. - 


For this purpoſe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces 
of gum-arabic, pounded together, may be divided 
into twenty-four doſes, one of which may be taken 
frequently in a cup of the patient's drink. If theſe 
ſhould make him paſs his urine ſo often as to be- 
come troubleſome to him, he may either take them 

leſs frequently, or leave out the nitre alrogether, 


and take equal parts of gum-arabic and cream of 


tartar. Theſe may be pounded together, and a 
rea-ſpoonful taken in a cup of the patient's drink 
four or five times a-day. I have generally found 
this anſwer extremely well both as a diuretic, and 
for keeping the body gently open. n 
When the pain and inflammation are ſeated high - 
towards the neck of the bladder, it will be pro 
frequently to throw up an emollient clyſter, which, 
beſides the benefit of procuring ſtools, will ſerve as 
a fomentation to the inflamed parts. 


p 


Should the patient prefer an electuary, the following will be 
found to anſwer very well. Take of the lenitive electuary four 
ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, 
rhubarb one drachm, and as much of the ſyrup of pale roſes as 
will ſerve to make up the whole into a ſoft electuary. Two or 
three tea-ſpoonfuls of this may be taken over-night, and about 
the ſame quantity next morning, every day that the patient 
chuſes to take a purge. 


The doſes of the above medicines may be increaſed or dimi- 


niſhed according as the patient finds it neceſſary. We have or- 


dered the ſalts to be diſſolved in a large quantity of water, be- 
cauſe it renders their operation more mild, "+ 


, 


mercury. 
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_ Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be 


applied-ro the parts, are of great ſervice. T hey 
may be made of the flour of linſeed, or of wheat- 


bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh butter or ſweet 


oil, When poultices cannot be conveniently ufed, 
cloths wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled 


with warm milk and water, may be applied. 1 


have often known the moſt excruciating pains, du- 


ring the inflammatory ſtate of the gonorrhea, re- 


lieved by one or other of theſe applications. | 
Few things tend mare to keep off inflammation 
in the ſpermatic veſſels, than a proper truſs for the 


ſcrotum. It ought to be ſo contrived as to ſupport 


the teſticles, and ſhould be worn from the firſt 
appearance of the diſeaſe till it has ceaſed ſome 
Wann . 
The above treatment will ſometimes remove the 
gonorrhœa ſo quickly, that the perſon will be in 
doubt whether he really laboured under that diſeaſe. 
This, however, is too favourable a turn to be 
often expected. It more frequently happens, that 
we are able only to procure an abatement or remiſ- 
ſion of the inflammatory ſymptoms, ſo far as to 
make it ſafe to have recourſe to the great antidote 
Many people, on the firſt appearance of a gonor- 
rhœa, fly to the uſe of mercury. This is a bad 
plan. Mercury is often not at all neceſſary in a: 
gonorrhea; and when taken too early, it does miſ- 
chief. It may be neceſſary to complete the cure, 


but can never be proper at the commencement of 
It | ; | | 


When bleeding, purging, ſomentations, and the 
other things recommended above, have eaſed the 
pain, ſoftened the pulſe, relieved the heat of urine, 


and rendered the involuntary erections leſs frequent, 
the patient may begin to uſe mercury in any form 
that is leaſt diſagreeable to him, 


If 
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If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at 
night and one in the morning will be a ſufficient 
doſe at firſt. Should they affect the mouth too 
much, the doſe muſt be leſſened; if not at all, it 
may be gradually increaſed to five or ſix pills in the 
day. If calomel be thought preferable, two or 
three grains of it, formed into a bolus with a little 
of the conſerve of hips, may be taken at bed-time, 
and the doſe gradually increaſed to eight or ten 
grains. One of the moſt common preparations 
of mercury now in uſe is the corroſive ſublimate. 
This may be taken in the manner afterwards re- | 
commended under the confirmed lues or pox. I | ' * 
have always found it one of the moſt ſafe and effi- | 
cacious medicines when properly uſed. ines | 
The above medicines may either be taken every _ : 
| 


day or every other day, as the patient is able to 
bear them. They ought never to be taken in ſuch 
quantity as to raiſe a ſalivation, unleſs in a very 
flight degree. The diſeaſe may be more ſafely, and 
as certainly, cured without a ſalivation as with it. 
When the mercury runs off by the mouth, it is not 
ſo ſucceſsful in carrying off the diſeaſe, as when it 
continues longer in the body; and is diſcharged 
gradually. . ; E4 : ; | 5 } 6 
Should the patient be purged or griped in the 
night by the mercury, he muſt take an infuſion of 
ſenna, or Tome other purgative, and drink freely of 
water-gruel to prevent bloody ſtools, which are verx 
pee happen ſhould the patient catch cold, or 
if the mercury has not been duly prepared. When 
the bowels are weak, and the mercury is apt to 
. gripe or purge, theſe diſagreeable conſequences 
may be prevented by taking, with the above pills 
or bolus, half a drachm or two ſcruples of diaſ- 
cordium, or of the Japonic confectio n. 
To prevent the diſagreeable circumſtance of the 
mercury's affecting the mouth too much, or bring- 


ing 
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498 OF THE VIRULENT GONORRH CEA. 
ing on a ſalivation, it may be combined with pur- 
gatives. With this view the laxative mercuria 
dill has been contrived,. the uſual doſe of which is 
balf a drachm, or three pills, night and morning, 
to be repeated every other day; but the ſafer way 
is for the patient to begin with two, or even with 
one pill, gradually increaſing the doſe. $ : 
_.- To ſuch perſons as can neither ſwallow a bolus 
nor a pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, 
as it can be ſuſpended even in a watery vehicle, by 
means of gum- arabic; which not only ſerves this 
purpoſe, but likewiſe. prevents the mercury from 
affecting the mouth, and renders it in many reſpects 
a better medicine. e e 
It happens very fortunately for thoſe who cannot 
be brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewiſe 
for perſons whoſe bowels are too tender to bear it, 
that an external application of it will anſwer equally 
well, and in ſome reſpects better. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that mercury, taken inwardly for any 
length of time, greatly weakens and diſorders the 
bowels; for which reaſon, when a plentiful. uſe of 
it becomes neceſſary, we would prefer rubbing to 
the mercurial pills. The common mercurial or 
blue ointment will anſwer very well. Of that 
which is made by rubbing together equal quanti- 
ties of hog's-lard and quickſilver, about a drachm 
may be uled at a time. The beſt time for rub. 
bing it on is at night, and the moſt proper place 


* Take quickſilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a 
mucilage two drachms; let the quickfilver be rubbed with the 
mucilage, in a marble mortar, until the globules of mercury en- 
tirely diſappear : afterwards, add gradually, ſtill continuing the 
trituration, half an ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces 
of ſimple cinnamon-water, * Two table-ſpoonfuls of this ſolu- 
tion may be taken night and morning. Some reckon this the 
beſt form in which quickfilver can be exhibited for the cure of 


a gonorrhœa. | RN 
the 
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the inner ſide of the thighs. The patient ſhould 
ſtand before the fire when he rubs, and ſhould wear 
flannel drawers next his ſkin at the time he is uſing 
the ointment. If ointment of a weaker or ſtronger 
kind be uſed, the quantity muſt be increaſed or 
diminiſhed in proportion. | 


If, during the uſe of the ointment, the inflam- | 


mation of the genital parts, together with the heat 
and feveriſhneſs, ſhould return, or if the mouth 
_ ſhould grow ſore, the gums tender, and the breath 
become offenſive, a doſe or two of  Glauber's ſalts, 
or ſome other cooling purge, may be taken, and 
the rubbing intermitted for a few days. As ſoon, 
however, as the ſigns of ſpitting are gone off, 1 
the virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment 
. muſt be repeated, but in ſmaller quantities, and at 
longer intervals than before. Whatever way mer- 
cury is adminiſtered, its uſe muſt be perſiſted in 
as long as any virulency is ſuſpected to remain. 
During this, which* may be called the ſecond _ 
ſtage of the diſorder, though ſo ſtrict a regimen 
is not neceſſary as in the firſt or inflammatory 
ſtate, yet intemperance of every kind muſt” be 
avoided. + The food muſt be light, plain, and of 
eaſy digeſtion; and the greateſt indulgence that 
may be allowed with refvedt to drink is, a little 
wine diluted with a ſufficient quantity of water. 
Spirttuous liquors are to be avoided in every ſhape. 
I have often known the inflammatory ſymptoms re- 
newed and heightened, the running increaſed, and 
the cure rendered extremely difficult and tedious, 
by one fit of exceſſive drinking. 8 Ta 
When the above treatment has removed the 
heat of urine, and ſoreneſs of the genital parts; 
when the quantity of running is conſiderably leſſ- 
ened, without any pain or ſwelling in the groin or 
teſticle ſupervening ; when the patient is free from 
involuntary erections; and laſtly, when the run- 
. ning 


\ 
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ning becomes pale, whitiſh,” thick, void of in 
ſmell, and tenacious or ropy; when all or moſt of 
theſe ſymptoms appear, the gonorrhœa is arrived 
at its laſt ſtage, and we may gradually proceed to 
treat it as a gleet with AIR and aggluti- 


5 nating . ; | 4 


* 
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A quits frequently repeated, or impros | 
perty treated, often ends in a gleet, which may 
either proceed from relaxation, or from ſome re- 
mains of the diſeaſe. It is however of the greateſt 
importance in the cure of the gleet, to know from 


which of theſe cauſes it proceeds. When the diſ- 
charge proves very obſtinate, and receives little or 
no check from aſtringent remedies, there is ground 


to ſuſpect that it is owing to the latter; but if the 
drain is inconſtant, and is chiefly obſervable when 
the patient is ſtimulated by laſcivious ideas, or 


upon ſtraining to go to ſtool, we may reaſonably 


conclude that it is chiefly owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxa- 
tion, the principal deſign is to brace, and reſtore 
a proper degree of tenſion to the debilitated and 
relaxed veſſels, For this purpoſe, beſides the me- 
dicines recommended in the gonorrhea, the pa- 


tient may have recourſe to ſtronger and more power- 


fol Arens, as ny en, bark “, aach; vi 


*The Peruyian W may be en with Re 44 afiringents, 


5 and prepared in the following manner: 


Take of Pervvian bark bruiſed fix drachms, of freſh galls 
bruiſed two drachms; boil them in a pound and a half of Water 
to a pound: to the ſtrained liquor add three ounces: of the fimple 
tinctute of the bark. A ſma K tea · cupful of this may be taken 
three times a- day, adding to each cup PRO or twenty drops of 
the. 851d elixir of vitriol. 


a 5 triol, 
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triol, galls, tormentil, biſtort, balauſtines, tincture 


of gum kino, &c. The injections may be ren- 


dered more aſtringent by the addition of a few 


grains of alum, or increaſing the quantity of vitriol | 


as far as the parts are able to bear it. 
The laſt remedy which we ſhall mention in this 

caſe is the cold bath, than which there is not per- 

haps a more powerful bracer in the whole compaſs 


of medicine. It ought never to be omitted in this 
ſpecies of gleet, unleſs there be ſomething, in the 
_ conſtitution of the patient which renders the uſe of 
it unſafe. The chief objections to the uſe of the 


A 


cold bath are, a full habit, and an unſound ſtate 


of the viſcera, The danger from the former may 
always be leſſened, if not removed, by purging 
and bleeding; but the latter is an inſurmountable 


obſtacle, as the preſſure of the water, and the ſud- 


den contraction of the external veſſels, by throw- 
ing the blood with too much force upon the inter- 
nal parts, are apt to occaſion ruptures of the veſ- 


ſels, or a flux of humoyrs upon the diſeaſed or- 


gans. But where no objection of this kind pre- 
vails, the patient ought to plunge. over head in 
water every morning faſting, for three or four weeks 
together. He ſhould not howeyer ſtay long in the 
water, and ſhould take care to have "ys {kin dried a8 
ur as he comes out. 


The regimen proper in this caſe is ; the ſame as 


vas mentioned in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhœa: 


the diet - muſt be drying and aſtringent, and the 


drink Spa, Pyrmont, or Briſtol waters, with which 


a little claret or red wine may ſometimes be mixed, 
Any perſon may now afford to drink theſe waters, 


as they can be every where prepared at almoſt no 

expence, by a mixture of common chalk and oil 

of vitriol. 

When the gleet does not in the ſmalleſt degree 

2 to theſe medicines, there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
7 Kk - .. mar 
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that it proceeds from ulcers. In this caſe recourſe 
muſt be had to mercury, and ſuch medicines as 
tend to correct any predominant acrimony with 
which the juices may be affected, as the decoction 
of China, ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, or the like. 7 
Mr. Fordyce ſays, he has ſeen many obſtinate 
gleets of two, three, or four years ſtanding, effec- 
tually cured by a mercurial inunction, when almoſt 
every other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. 
Chapman ſeems to be of the ſame opinion; but 
ſays, he has always found the mercury ſucceed beſt 
in this caſe when joined with terebinthinate and 
other agglutinating medicines. For which reaſon 
the Doctor recommends pills made of calomel and 
Venice turpentine“; and deſires that their uſe may 
be acompanied with a decoction of guaiacum or 
ſarſaparilla. 2 . 
The laſt kind of remedy which we ſhall mention 
for the cure of ulcers in the urinary paſſage, are 
the ſuppurating candles or bougies: as theſe are 
N various ways, and are generally to be 
ught ready made, it is needleſs to ſpend time in 
enumerating the different ingredients of which they 
are compoſed, or teaching the manner of preparing 
them. Before: a bougie be introduced into the 
urethra, however, it ſhould be ſmeared all over 
with ſweet oil, to prevent it from ſtimulating too 
ſuddenly; it may be' ſuffered to continue in from 
one to ſeven or eight hours, according as the pa- 
tient can bear it. Obſtinate ulcers are not only 
ofren healed, but tumours and excreſcences in the 


Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a ſufficient degree of 
hardneſs, half an ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let theſe be 
mixed and formed into ſixty pills, of which five or fix may be 
taken night and morning, If, during the uſe of theſe pills, the 
mouth ſhould grow ſore, or the breath become. offenfive, they 
muſt be diſcontinued till theſe ſymptoms diſappear. 
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OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. eos 
urinary paſſages taken away, and an obſtruction of 
urine removed by means of bougies. 


. OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 


The ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from 
inſection lately contracted, or from the venereal 
poiſon lurking in the blood: the latter indeed is 
not very common, but the former frequently hap- 
pens both in the firſt and ſecond ſtages of a gonor- 
rhœa; particularly when the running is unſeaſon- 
ably checked, by cold, hard drinking; ſtrong draſ- 
tic purges, violent exerciſe, the too early uſe of 
aſtringent medicines, or the like. | 
Ila the inflammatory ſtage bleeding is neceſſary, 
which muſt be repeated according to the urgency 
of the ſymptoms *®. The food muſt be light, and 
the drink diluting, High-ſeaſoned food, fleſh, 
wines, and every thing of a heating nature, are to 
be avoided, Fomentations are of ſingular ſervice, 
Poultices of bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh 
butter or oil, are likewiſe very proper, and ought 
conſtantly to be applied when the parient is in bed: 
when he is vp, the teſticle ſhould be kept warm, 
and ſupported-by a bag or truſs, which may eaſily 
be contrived in ſuch a manner as to prevent the 
weight of the teſticle from having any effect. 
It it ſhould be found impracticable to clear the 
_ refticle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, 
and extended according to circumſtances, it will be 
neceſſary to lead the patient through ſuch a com- 
plete antivenereal courſe as ſhall enſure him againſt 
any future uneaſineſs. For this purpoſe, beſides 
rubbing the mercurial ointment on the part, if free 


- * I have been accuſtomed for ſome time paſt to apply leeches 
to inflamed teſticles, which practice has always been followed 
with the moſt happy effects. hs | 


* ” 1 * 
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from pain, or on the thighs, as directed in the 
norrhœa, the patient muſt be confined to bed, 7 
neceſſary, for five or {ix weeks, ſuſpending the teſ- 
ticle all the while with a bag or truſs, and plying 
him inwardly with — decoctions of ſarſa- 
. | 

When theſe. means do not ſucceed, and there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancerous habit, 
either of which may ſupport a ſcirrhous induration, - 
after the venereal poiſon. is corrected, the parts 
ſnould be fomented daily with a decoction of hem- 
Jock, the bruiſed leaves of which may likewiſe be 
added to the poultice, and the extract at the ſame 
time taken inwardly *, This practice is ſtrongly 
recommended by, Dr. Stork in ſcirrhous and can- 
cerous caſes; and Mr. Fordyce aſſures us, that by 
this method he has cured diſeaſed teſticles of two 
or three years ſtanding, even when ulcerated, and 
when the ſcirrhus had begun to be affected with 
pricking and ng pains. 


„ "OP BUBOES. 


3 


Venereal buboes are hard tumours ſeated in the 
groin, occaſioned by the venereal poiſon lodged in 
this part. They are of two kinds; viz. ſuch as 
proceed from a recent infection, and ſuch as ac- 
hs: * wn a confirmed lues. | 
The cure of recent buboes, that is, ſuch as ap- 
ar ſoon after impure coition, may be firſt at- 
tempted by diſperſion, and, if that ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, by /uppuration. To promote the diſperſion ' 
of a bubo, the, ſame regimen muſt be obſerved as 
was directed in the firſt ſtage of a gonorrhea. The 
-patient muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome cool- 


"# The extrad of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken 
he we manger directed under the article Cancer. 8 
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ing purges, as the decoction of tamarinds and'ſen- 
na, Glauber's ſalts, and the like. If, by this courſe, 
the ſwelling and other inflammatory ſymptoms 
| abate, we may ſafely proceed to the uſe of mer- 
cury, which muſt be continued till the venereal vi- 
Tus is quite ſubdued “. Fa: PE "I 
But. if the bubo ſhould, from the beginning, be 
attended with great heat, pain, and pulſation, it 
will be proper to promote its ſuppuration. For 
this purpoſe the patient may be allowed to uſe his 
ordinary diet, and to take now and then a glaſs of 
wine. Emollient cataplaſms, conſiſting of bread 
and milk ſoftened with oil or freſn butter, may be 
applied to the part; and, in cold conſtitutions, 
here the tumour advances ſlowly, white-lily- roots 
boiled, or ſliced onions raw, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of yellow baſilicon, may be added to the poul- 
tice. 725 eee e 
When the tumour is ripe, which may be known _ 
by its conical figure, the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a 
fluctuation of matter plainly to be felt under the 
finger, it may be opened either by cauſtic or a lan- 
cet, and afterwards dreſſed with digeſtive ointment.. 
It ſometimes however happens, that buboes can 
neither be diſperſed nor brought to a ſuppuration, 
but remain hard, indolent tumours. + In this caſe 
the indurated glands muſt be conſumed by cauſtic; 
if they ſhould become ſcirrhous, they muſt. be diſ- 
ſolved by the application of hemlock, both exter- 
nally and internally, as directed in the ſcirrhoug 
teſticle, „ 8 88 
ny For the diſperſion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied 
7 __ 2 will be found equally efficacious as in the in- 
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Chancres are ſuperficial, callous, eating ulcers; 
which may happen either with or without a gonor- 
Thea. They are commonly ſeated about the 
glans, and make their appearance in the following 
manner: Firſt a little red pimple ariſes, which ſoon 
becomes pointed at top, and is filled with a whitiſh 
matter inclining to yellow. This pimple is hor, 
and itches generally before it breaks: afterwards it 
degenerates into an obſtinate ulcer, the bottom of 
which is uſually covered with a viſcid mucus, and 
whoſe edges gradually become hard and callous. 
Sometimes the firſt appearance reſembles a ſimple 
excoriation of the cuticle; which however, if the 
cauſe be venereal, ſoon becomes a true chancre. 
A chancre is fometimes a primary affection, but 
it is much oftner ſymptomatic, and is the mark of 
a confirmed lues. Primary chancres diſcover them- 
elves ſoon after impure coition, and are generally 
ſeated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the 
—z the nipples of women, the glans penis of men, 
_——_ | 
When a chancre appears ſoon after impure coi- 
tion, its treatment is nearly ſimilar to that of the 
virulent gonorrhea. The patient muſt obſerve the 
cooling regimen, loſe a little blood, and take ſome . 
gentle dofes of ſalts and manna. The parts af- 


When venereal ulcers are ſeated in the lips, the infection 

may be communicated by kiſſing. I have ſeen very obſtinate ve- 
nereal ulcers in the lips, which I had all the reaſon in the world 
to believe were communicated in this manner. | 
Nurſes ought to beware of ſuckling infected children, or hav- 
ing their breaſts drawn by perſons tainted with the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. Tbis caution is peculiarly neceſfary for nurſes who reſide 


in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
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feed ought frequently to be bathed, or rather 
ſoaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the in- 
flammation be great, an emollient poultice or ca- 
taplaſm may be applied to them, This courſe will, 
in moſt caſes, be ſufficient to abate. the inflame 
mation, and prepare the patient for the uſe of mer- 

cury. oy nt 0 
: pues chancres are commonly accompa- 
nied with ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, 
ſcurfy eruptions about the roots of the hair, and 
other ſymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
may be ſeated in any of the parts mentioned above, 
they commonly appear upon the private parts, or 
the inſide of the thigh. They are alſo leſs painful, 
but frequently much larger and harder than pri- 
mary chancres. As their eure muſt depend upon 
that of the pox, of which they are only a ſymp- 
tom, we ſhall take no further notice of them, till 
we come to treat of a confirmed lues. STA; 
Thus we have related moſt of the ſymptoms whic 
-accompany or ſucceed a virulent gonorrhaea, and 
have alſo given a ſhort view of their proper treat · 
ment; there are, however, ſeveral} others which 
ſometimes attend this diſeaſe, as a frangury of 
obſtruction of urine, a phymofis, paraphymoſis, &c. . 
A ſtrangury may be occaſioned either by a ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction, or an inflammation of the ure- 
thra and parts about the neck of the bladder. In 
the former caſe, the patient begins to void his urine | 
with tolerable eaſe; but, as ſoon as it touches the 
galled or inflamed urethra, a ſudden conſtriction - | 
takes place, and the urine is voided by ſpurts, and 2 
ſometimes by drops only. When the ſtrangury is : 


* 


1 have found it anſwer extremely well to ſprinkle charicres 
twice a-day with calomel, This will often perform a cure with» 
out any other application whatever. If che cer. are upon the 

- glans, they may be waſhed with milk and water, a little warm, 
and afteryards the calomel may be applied as above. 


owing 


. 
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_ owing to an inflammation about the neck of the 
bladder, there is a conſtant heat and uneaſineſs of 
the part, a perpetual deſire to make water, while 
the patient can only render a few drops, and a 
troubleſome tengſinus, or conſtant inclination to go 
r 5045 WIS GP. We 
When the ſtrangury is owing to ſpaſm, ſuch me- 
dieines as tend to dilute and blunt the falts of the 
vrine will be proper. For this purpoſe, beſides 
the common diluting liquors, ſoft and cooling 
emulſions, ſweetened with the ſyrup of poppies, 
may be uſed. Should theſe not have the delired 
effect, bleeding, and emollient ſomentations, will 
be neceſſary, x. ee 
When the complaint is evidently owing to an 
inflammation about the neck of the bladder, bleed- 
ing muſt be more liberally performed, and re- 
ated according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
After bleeding, if the ſtrangury ſtill continues, ſoft 
clyfters,” with a proper quantity of laudanum in 
them, may be adminiſtered, and emollient foment- 
ations applied to the region of the bladder. At 
the ſame time, the patient may take every four 
hours a tea · cupful of barley- water, to an Engliſh 
pint of which fix ounces of the ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, four ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, 
and half an ounce of nitre, may be added. If theſe 
remedies ſhould not relieve the complaint, and a 
total ſuppreſſion of urine ſhould come on, bleeding 
muſt be repeated, and the patient ſet in a warm 
bath up to the middle. It will be proper in this 
caſe to diſcontinue the diuretics, and to draw off 
the water with a catheter; but as the patient is ſel- 
dom able to bear its being introdueed, we would 
rather recommend the uſe of mild bougies. Theſe 
often lubricate the paſſage, and greatly facilitate 
the diſcharge of urine, Whenever they begin to 
| Os 86 L214 % ee x39) 4 Y ſtimulate 
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fimulate or give any uneaſineſs, they may be with- 
drawn. 
n phymoſis i is ſuch a conſtriction of the prepuce 
over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn 
backwards; the paraphymiuſis, on the contrary, is 
ſuch a conſtriction of the prepuce behind the glans 
as hinders it from being brought forward. 

The treatment of theſe ſymptoms is ſo neatly che 
1 with that of the virulent gonorrhcea, that we 
have no occaſion to enlarge upon it. In general, 
bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fo- 
mentations are ſufficient. Should theſe, however, 
fail of removing the ſtricture, and the parts be 
threatened with a mortification, twenty or thirty 
grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of emetic 
tartar, may be given for a vomit, and may be 
worked off with warm water or chin gruel. 

It ſometimes happens, that, in ſpite of all en- - 

deavours to the contrary, the inflammatioh goes on, 
and ſymptoms of a beginning mortification appear. 
When this is the cafe, the prepuce muſt be (cart» | 
fied with a lancet, and, if neceſſary, divided, in 
order to prevent a ſtrangulation, and ſet; the im- 
priſoned glans at liberty. We ſhall not deſcribe 
the manner of performing this operation, as it 
ought always to be done by a ſurgeon. When a 
mortification has actually taken place, it will be 
neceſſary, beſides performing the above operations, 
to foment the parts frequently with cloths wrong 
out of a ſtrong decoction of camomile-flowers and 
bark, and to give the patient a drachm of the bark 
in pouder every two or three hours. 15 

With regard to the priapiſin, chordee, and other 
Jiſtortivni of the penis, their treatment is no way 

different from that of the gonorrhœa. When they 
prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few 
drops of laudanum at night, eſpecially aſter the 
operation of a 1 through * day. 
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We have hitherto treated of thoſe affections in 
which the venereal poiſon is ſuppoſed to be confined 


_ "chiefly to the particular part by which it was re- 


ceived, and ſhalt next take a view of the lues in its 
confirmed ſtate ; that is, when the poiſon is actually 
received into the blood, and, circulating with it 
through every part of- the body, mixes with the 
_ ſecretions, and renders the whole habit 
tainted, | 


The ſymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes 


in the groin, pains of the head and joints, which 
are peculiarly troubleſome in the night, or when 
the patient 1s warm in bed; ſcabs and ſcurfs in va- 


- Tious parts of the body, eſpecially on the head, of 


a yellowiſh colour, reſembling a honey- comb; cor- 
roding ulcers in various parts of the body, which 
generally begin about the throat, from whence they 
creep gradually, by the palate, towards the carti- 
lage of the noſe, which they deſtroy ; excreſcences 


or exoſtoſes ariſe in the middle of the bones, and 


their ſpongy ends become brittle, and break upon 

accident; at other times they are ſoft, and 
bend like wax; the conglobate glands become hard 
and callous, and form, 1n the neck, armpits, groin, 
and meſentery, hard moveable tumours, like the 
king's evil ; tumours of different kinds are like- 


. wiſe formed in the lymphatic veſſels, tendons, liga- 
ments, and nerves, as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, 


tophs, &c.; the eyes are affected with itching, pain, 
redneſs, and ſometimes with total blindneſs, and 
the ears with a finging noiſe, pain, and deafneſs, 
whilſt their internal ſubſtance is exulcerated and 
rendered carious; at length all the animal, * 
. 5 9 27 42-0 
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and natural functions are depraved; the face be- 
comes pale and livid; the body emaciated and un- 
fit for motion, and the miſerable patient falls into 
an atrophy or waſting conſumption. 4 
Women have ſymptoms peculiar. to the ſex; as 
cancers of the breaſt; a ſuppreſſion gr overflowing. 
of the menſes; the whites; hyſteric affections; an 

inflammation, abſceſs, ſcirrhus, gangrene, cancer, 
or ulcer of the womb; they are generally either 
barren or ſubje& to abortian; or, if they bring 
children into the world, they have an univerſal ery- 
ſipelas, are half rotten, and covered with ulcers. 
Such is the catalogue of ſymptoms attending this 
dreadful diſeaſe in its confirmed ſtate. Indeed they 
are feldom all to be met with in the ſame perſon, 
or at the ſame time; ſo many of them, however, 
are generally preſent as are ſufficient to alarm the 
patient; and if he has reaſon to ſuſpect the infection 
is lurking in his body, he ought immediately to 
ſet about the expulſion of it, otherwiſe the moſt 
tragical conſequences will enſue. - md 
The only certain remedy. hitherto known in Eu- 
rope, for the cure of this diſeaſe, is mercury, which 
may be uſed in a great variety of forms, with nearly. 
the ſame ſucceſs. Some time ago it was reckoned _ 
impoſſible to cure a confirmed lues without a ſali- 
vation. This method is now however pretty ge- 
nerally laid aſide, and mercury is found to be as, 
efficacious, or rather more ſo, in expelling the ve- 
nereal poiſon, when adminiſtered in fuch a manner 
as not to run off by the ſalivary glands, _ 
Though many are of opinion, that the mercu- 
rial ointment is as efficacious as any other prepa- 
ration of that mineral; yet experience has taught 
me to think otherwiſe. I have often ſeen the mo 
 obſtinate venereal caſes, where great quantities 
mercurial ointment had been uſed in vain, yield to 
the ſaline preparations of mercury. Nor am I fin» 


gular 
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gvlat in this opinion. © My ingenious friend; Mr. 
Clare, an eminent ſurgeon of this city, aſſures me, 
that for ſome time paſt he has employed in vene- 
real caſes, à ſaline preparation of mercury with 
moſt happy ſucceſs. This preparation, rubbed with 
a ſufficient quantity of any mild powder, he applies, 
in- ſmalt portions, to the tongue, where, with a 
gentle degree of friction, it is immediately ab- 
ſorbed, and produces its full effect upon thegſyſ- 
tem, without doing the leaſt injury to the ſtomach ©- 
or bowels; a matter 'of the greateſt importance in 
che application of this molt active and Powerſul — 
remedy. Lu net 
Iris: impoſſible to erin Ane who exact quan- : 
tity of medicines that muſt be taken, or the time 
they ought to be continued, in order to perform 4a. 
cure. Theſe will ever vary according to the con- 
ſtitution of the patient, the ſeaſon of the year, the 
degree of infection, the time it has lodged in the 
body; &c. But though it is difficult, as Aſtruc ob- 
ſerves, to determine à priori, what quantity of mer- 
cury will, in the whole, be neceſſary to cure this 
diſtemper completely; yet it may be judged of 2 
poſteriori, from the abatement and ceaſing of the 
———— ſame author adds, 8 re 
moniy nor leſs than two ounces of the ſtrong mer- 
curial ointment is ſufficient, and not more than - 
three or four ounces neceſſa r. 
The only cheancal prepatarion-of-mercuvfowhinl 1 
we ſhall take notice of, is the corroſive ſub- 
limate. This was ſome time ago brought into uſe 
for the venereal diſeaſe, in Germany, by the pf. f 
trious Baron Van Swieten; and wes WE 1 0 a} lh 
troduced into Britain by the 17 FALK Ja 
Pringle, at that time "phyſician to the armyl 2 
metho of giving it is "as" follows: One grain r 
corroſive Tublitmate is diſſolved in 27 99875 of , 
e or malt _—_ ; and of this ſolution, 
: N. an 
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an ordinary table- ſpoonful, or the quantity of half 
an ounce, is to be taken twice a- day, and to be 

continued as long as any ſymptoms of the diſorder 
remain. To thoſe whoſe ſtomach cannot bear the 
folution, the ſublimate may be given in form of. 
ill“. | | „ 
K Several roots, woods, and barks, have been re- 
commended for curing the venereal diſeaſe; but 
none of them have been found, upon experience, 
to anſwer the high encomiums which had been be- 
ſtowed upon them. Though no one of theſe is to 
be depended upon alone, yet, when joined with 
mercury, ſome of them are found to be very bene- 
ficial in promoting a cure. One of the beſt we 
know yet is farſaparilla, which may be prepared 
and taken according to the directions in the Ap- 
pendix _ 55 | | 
The mezereon-root is likewiſe found to be a 
powerful aſſiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other 
mercurial. It may either be uſed along with the 
+ ſarſaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by it- 
ſelf. Thoſe who chuſe to uſe the mezereon by 
itſelf, may boil an ounce of the freſh bark, taken 
from the root, in twelve Engliſh pints of water to 
eight, adding towards the end an ounce of li- 
quorice, The doſe of this is the ſame as of the 
decoction of farſaparilla. 5 
We have been told that the natives of America 
cure the venereal diſeaſe, in every ſtage, by a de- 


* The ſublimate may be given in diſtilled water, or any other 
liquor that the patient chutes. I commonly order tea grains to 
be diſſolved in an ounce of the ſpirit of wine, for the conveniency 
of carriage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it 

night and morning in half a glaſs of brandy or other ſpirits. Mr. 
Debraw, an ingenious chymiſt of this place, informs me, that 
he prepares a ſalt of mercury much more mild and gentle in its 
operation than the ſablimate, though equally efficacious. 
1 + See Appendix, Deco. of Sarſaparilla. 
| 1 coction 
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.coftion of the root of a plant called the Lobelia. 
It is uſed either freſh or dried; but we have no 
certain accounts with regard to the proportion. 
Sometimes they mix other roots with it, as thoſe of 
the tanunculus, the ceanothus, &e.; but whether 
theſe are deſigned to diſguiſe or aſſiſt it, is doubt- 
ful. The patient takes a large draught of the de- 
cockion early in the morning, and continues to uſe 
it for his ordinary drink through the day“. 
Many other roots and woods might be mentioned 
Which have been extolled for curing the venereal 
diſcaſe, as the china root, the roots of ſoap-wort, 
pördock, &c. as alſo the wood of guaiacum and 
ſaſſafras; but as none of theſe have been found to 
. poſſeſs virtues ſuperior to thoſe already mentioned, 
we mall, for the ſake of brevity, paſs them over, 
and ſhall "conclude our obſervations on this diſeaſe 
with a few general remarks concerning the proper 
management of the patient, and the nature of the 
infection. | TO „ 1 rH 
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* Though we are ſtill very much in the dark with regard to 
the method of curing this diſeaſe among the natives of . America, 
yet ĩt is generally affirmed, that they do cure it with ſpeed, ſafety, 
and ſucceſs, and that without the leaſt knowledge of mercury. 
Hence it becomes an object of conſiderable importance to diſ- 
cover their method of cure, This might ſurely be done by 
making «rials of the various plants which are found in thoſe 
parts, and particularly of ſuch as the natives are known to make 
uſe of. All people in a rude ſtate take their medicines chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and are often poſſeſſed of valuable 
: - ſecrets with regard to the virtues of plants, of which more en- 
lightened nations are ignorant. Indeed we make no doubt but 
fome plants of our own growth, were proper pains taken to diſ- : 
cover them, would be found as/efficacious in curing the venereal 
- diſeaſe as thoſe of America. It muſt however be remembered, 
that what will cure the venereal diſeaſe in one country, will not 
- always be found to have equal ſucceſs in another. 
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Tbe condition ofthe, patient ought always, to 
be, conſidered previous to his entering upon a 
courſe of mercury in any form. It, would, 9 
equally raſh and dangerous to adminiſter mercur 
to a perſon; labouring under any violent acute dif- 


eaſe, as a putrid fever, pleutiſy, peripneumony, or 


the like. It would likewiſe be dangerous in ſome 
chronic caſes; as a ſlow hectic fever, or the laſt 
ſtage of a; conſumption. Sometimes, however, 
2 diſeaſes proceed from a confirmed lues; 

which caſe it will be neceſſary to give mercury. 12 
chronie diſeaſes of a leſs. dangerous nature, as the 


. 12a the gravel, and ſuch like, mercury, if ne- 


pears ee be ſafcly adminiſtered. If the pa- 
5 ſtrength has been greatly exhauſted by ſick- 
neſs, labour, abſtinence, or any other cauſe, the 


uſe of mercury muſt be poſtponed, till by time, 
teſt, and a nouriſhing Get, it can eee 


reſtored. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiſtered to women 
3 the menſtrual flux, or when the period; i is 
near at hand. Neither ſhould it be given in, the 

laſt ſtage of pregnancy. If, however, the woman 
be not near the time of her delivery, and circum- 
ſtances reader, it neceſſary, mercury may. be g given, 


but in ſmaller doſes, and at greater intervals than 


viſual: with theſe, precautions, both the mother and 


child. may be cured at the ſame time; if not, "the. 
diſorder will at leaſt be kept from growing worſe, 


till the woman be brought to bed, and ſufficiently 
recovered, when à more effectual method may be 


purſued, which, if ſhe ſuckles her child, will. in 


all 8 be ſufficient for the cure of both. 
L1 2 Mercury 
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\ Mercury obght always to de adminiſtered to in- 
fants with the greateſt caution- Their tender con-. 
dition unfirs them for fuppotting a ſalivation, and 
makes it neceſſary to adminiſter even the mildeſt 
— parations of mercury to them with a ſparing 
and. A ſimilar Shot iu vecothihended in the 
treatment of old perſons, who have the misfortune 
to labour under à confirmed lues. No doubt the 
infirmities of age muſt render people leſs able to 
undergo the fatigues of a falivation. | but this, as 
was formerly obſerved, is never necefſary; beſides; 
we] have generally foond; that mercury'had much 
leſs effect upon very old perſons | than on thoſe who 
were younger. a | 
15 erte and hypochondriac ein 110 Tock 
'fabje@ to an habitual diarrheea'or* Feet 
of — frequent and violent attacks of the epilepſy, 
or who are afflicted with the ſcrophula, or the ur- 
vy, ought to be cautious in the vſe of mefreury. 
Where any one of theſe diſorders prevails it ought 
either, if poſſible, to be cured; or at leaſt palliated, 
before the patient enters upon à courſe of mercury. 
When this cannot be done, the mercury muſt be 
adminiſtered in ſmaller doſes, and at LE inter- | 
vals than uſual. enn 
The moſt proper ſeaſons for entering upon * 
courſe of meteury, are the ſpring and autumn, 
when tlie air is of a moderate warmth. If the cir- 
eumſtances of the caſe, however, will not admit of 
delay, we muſt not defer the cure on account of the 
ſeaſon, but muſt adthiniſter/ the mereury; taking 
care ut the famie time to keep the patient's cham- 
ber warmer or cooler, according | as the ſeaſon of 
the year requires. 3 
The next hing be ese drt is the pre 
ration nedeſſary to be obſerved before we — 
to adminiſter à courſe of e den 8 Some lay great 
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ſtreſs upon this circumſtance, obſerving; that by 


previqully. relaxing, the eee any 
diſorder hich may happen to prevail in the blood, 
not only the mercury will be. diſpoſed to act more 


Pre need. 901, 5% £9 OW 3 WI UE HOT eee 
«| e have already,/ reci þ ed. bleeding an 


gentle purges, previous to the adminiſtratſon of 


mercury, and ſhall only now add, that theſe are al- 
ways to be repeated according to the age, ſtrength, 


conſtitution, and other circumſtances; of the pas - 


tient. Afterwards, if it can be convenientiy done, 
the patient ought to bathe onee or twice day, for 
a; few days, in lukewarm. Water. His diet in the 
mean time muſt be light, moiſt, and cooling, 
Wine, and all heating liquors, alſo violent bodily 
exerqiſe, and all great exertions of the mind, are 
carefully to be avoidee. 4b 

A proper regimen is likewiſe to be obſerved by 


ſuch as are under a courſe of mercury, Inatten- 


tion to this not only endangers the patient's liſe, 


kindly,; but many other inconvenieneies will be 


but often alſo diſappoints, him of a cure. A much 


ſmaller quantity of mercury will be ſufficient for 


the cure of a perſon who lives low, keeps warm, 


and avoids all manner of exceſs, than of one who 
cannot endure to put'the ſmalleſt reſtraint upon his 
appetites: indeed it but rarely happens that ſuch 
are thoroughly cured. eee HH 10 2 ns itt 


There is hardly any thing of more importance, 


either for preventing or removing" venereal infec- 


oF" « 


tion than cleanlineſs. By, an early attentign to 


this, the infection might often he prevented from 
entering the body; and, where it has already ta · 
ken place, its effects may be greatly mitigated. 
The, moment any perſon has x ao 


he, has received the.infeftian,, he ought to waſh; the 
parts with water and ſpirits, ſweet oil, or milk and 


water; a ſmall quantity of the laſt may likewiſe be 


„„ injected 


iQ. ſuſpect that. 
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igected vp the tente if it can be convetilently 
done. hether this diſeaſe at firſt took its riſe 
from dirtineſs is hard to ſay; but wherever that 
prevails, the infection is found in its greateſt de- 
gree of virulence, which gives ground to believe” 
that a ſtri& attention to cleanlineſs would go far to- 
wards extirpating it altog ether. 
When the venereal diſeaſe has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it often becomes à diſorder of 
the habit. In this caſe the cure mult be attetipted 
by reſtoratives, as a milk diet, the detection of 
farſaparilla, and ſuch like, to which mercury may 
Be occaſionally added. It is a common practice in 
North Britain to ſend ſuch patients to drink goat- 
yhey. This is a very proper plan, provided the 
I have not only often ſeen a recent infection carried off In 
few days by means of cleanlineſs, viz, bathing, ſomentatjons, in- 
jections, &c. but have likewiſe found it of che greateſt advantage 
in the more advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, Of this 1 had Jately a 
very remarkable inſtance,” in a man whoſe penis was almoſt 
wholly conſumed by venereal ulcers : the matter had been al- 
lowed to continue on the ſores, without any care having been 
taken to clean them, till, notwithſtanding the vſe of mercury 
and other medicines, it had produced the effects above men- 
tioned. I ordered warm milk and water to be injected three or 
four times a-day into all the ſinuous ulcers, in order to waſh: out 
the matter; after which they were ſtuffed with dry lint iq abſorb 
the freſh matter as it was generated, The patient at the ſa 
time tock every day half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury, diflolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an Enghiſh 
quart of the decoction of ſarſaparilla. By this treatment, in about. 
5 weeks, he was perfectly cured; and, what was very remark» 
able, a part of the penis was actually regenerated. | 


. 


Door: Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the 15 . 
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-wenerea which prevails in the weſt of Scotland, to which the na- 
tives give the name of Sibbins or Siu. The Doctor obſerves, 
that the ſpreading of this diſeaſe is chiefly owing to a neglec of 
cleanlineſs, and ſeems. to think, that by due attention to that 
eirtue, it might be extirpated. The treatment of this difeaſe is 
Gmoilar to that of a confirmed lues or pox. | The yas, a diſeaſe 
which is now very common both in America and the Weſt India 


| $fands, may alſo be cured in the ſame manner, , 
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infection has been, totally eradicated before: hand; 
but when that is not the caſe, and the, patiept troſts 
to the whey for finiſhing his cure, he Will often” bE 
difappointed. _ I have frequently, known the gi 
eaſe; return with all its virulence after a. courſe of 
| goat-whey, even when that courſe had been thought 
uite ſufficient for completing the cure, 
One of che moſt unfortunate circumſtances at- 
tending patients in this diſeaſe, is the neceſſity they 
are often laid under of being ſoon well, This in- 
duces them to take medicine too faſt, and to leave it 
off too ſoon. A few grains more of medicine, or 
a. few days longer confinement, , would often” be 
ſufficient, to perfect the cure; whereas, by ne le& 
of theſe, a. ſmall degree of virulence is ſtil left 
in the humours, which gradually vitiates, and ac 
length contaminates the whole maſs, To ayoid 
this, we would adviſe, that the patient ſhould ne- 
ver leave off taking medicine immediately upon 
the diſappearing of the ſymproms, but continue it 
for ſome time after, gradually leſſening the quan- 
rity, till there is ſufficient ground to believe that 
the diſeaſe is entirely eradicate. 4 


* 


It is not only difficult, but abſolutely impoſſible; 
to aſcertain the exact degree of virulence that ma 
attend the diſeaſe; for which reaſon it will always = 
be a much ſafer rule to continue the uſe of medi- MM 
cine. too long, than to leave it off too ſoon. This | 
ſeems to be the leading maxim of a modern prac- 
titioner of ſome note for the venereal diſeaſe, Who 
always orders his patient to perform a quarantine 
af at leaſt forty days, during Which time tie takes 
forty bottles of, I ſuppoſe, à ſtrong decoction dk 
farſaparilla, or ſome other anti- venereal ſimple. 
Whoever, takes this method, and adds a ſufficient 
quantity of . corroſive, ſublimate, or, ſome” other 
active preparation of mercury to the decoction, will 
feldom fail to cure a confirmed lues 
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robe unfartynate, boy the cure of this 

t not one in ten of thoſe who contract 
Fele ſobmit to a proper 
he, patient is, willing go take 
follow his, buſineſs, and, ta 
155 ie one hd: cat and drink like the reſt 


family. This is the true ſource, of nine - 


5 fol conſequences 


urce. 


all the miſchief. ariſing, from the,vene- 
= I never knew the cure attended with 
3 any great difficulty or danger where the patient 
| Arialy followed the phyſician's advice: but a vo- 
lume would not be ſufficient to point out the dread- 
which proceed from an oppoſite 

conduct. Scirrhous teſticles, ulcerous ſore thtoats, 
7 madness, conſumptions, carious bones, and a rot- 

ten progeny, are a few of the bleſſings derived from 


There is a ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, with regard 
to this diſeaſe, which proves. fatal ro many. A 
perſon of a ſound conſtitution contracts a flight 
degree of the diſorder. 
taking any great care, or uſing much medicine, 
w_ hence concludes that this will always be the 


He gets well SY. 4-46 


e next time the diſeaſe occurs, though 


ED 
* * 4 * 


notant ald woman cann 
diſorder." Though a goo 

vour of the patient, yet too great ſtreſs may. be 
It does not appear from obſervation, 
robuſt conſtitution is, able to ver- 
contagion, after 


1 


and his conſtitution is ruined. 

ferent degrees of virulence in the ſmall-pox 75 not 
rreater than in this diſeaſe, tho 

denham obſerves, in ſome 0 

| ! cannot cure, and in others, the, molt; ig- 

ot kill the patient in that 


caſes. 


| 2 times more virulent, he purſues the ſame courle, 


Indeed, the dif- 


zh, as Kay earned 
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Anhough it is impoflible; on account of the 
cifferent degrees of virulence, &c, te lay don 
Gxed and certain rules for the cure of this diſeaſe, 

vet the following general plan will always be found 
ae; and often ſucceſsful, viz. to DINE and admi- 
-niſter gentle purges with diuretics « orig the i - 
flammatory ſtate, and as ſoon as the ſymptoms of 
'znflathmarion are abated, to adminiſter mercury, 1 
any form that may be moſt agreeable to the patiet 


of 


The fame” medicine, aſſiſted by the decoction ; 
ſarſaparilla, and a proper regimen, will not an y 
ſecure the conſtitution againſt the further pragre 
of a cotficmed pox, but will generally perform a 
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WW 2MEN, in all civilized nations, have the 
management of domeſtic affairs, and it is very 


fit for the more active and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too 
far; and females, inſtead of being beneficed by i, 
are greatly injured, from the want of exerciſe and 


Roper they ſhould, as Nature has made them leſs - 


free air. To be ſatisfied of this, one need only 
compare the freſh and ruddy looks of a milk - mai 
with the pale complexion of thoſe females: who 
whole time is ſpent within doors. Though Na- 
ture has made an evident diſtinction between the 
male and female with regard to bodily ſtrength and 
yvigour, yet ſhe certainly never meant, either _ 


*#. - 


322 OF-THE|MENSTRUAT/DISCHARGE, 
the one ſhould be always without, or the other al- 
ways within doors. ＋ 55 5 


* 


The confinement of females, beſides hurting 


their figure and complexion, relaxes their ſolids, 


weakens their minds, and diſorders all the func- 


tions of the body. Hence proceed obſtructions, 
indigeſtion, flatulence, abortions, and the whole 


train of nervous diſorders. Theſe not only unfit 
women for being mothers and nurſes, but often 


render them whimſical and ridiculous. A ſound 


miad depends ſo much upon a healthy body, that 


where the latter is wanting, the former is rarely to 
TP tmn to 8755 
I have always obſerved, that women who were 
chiefly employed without doors, in the different 
branches of huſbandry, gardening, and the like, 
were almoſt as hardy as their huſbands, and that 
their children were likewiſe ſtrong and healthy. 
But as the bad effects of confinement and inactivity 
upon both ſexs have been already ſhewn, we ſhall 
proceed to point out thoſe. circumſtances in the 


ttructure and deſign of females, which ſubject them 
to peculiar diſeaſes; the chief of which are, their 


monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and  child-bearing. 
Theſe indeed cannot properly be called diſeaſes, 
but from the delicacy of the ſex, and their being 
often improperly managed in ſuch ſituations, they 


become the ſoùrce of numerous calamities. 
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. 15 


Females generally begin to menſtruate about the 
age of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which 
renders theſe two periods the moſt critical of their 
lives: - About the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, 
the -conſtitution undergoes” very'® conſiderable 
change, generally indeed for the better, though 
9s _ 22 - © ts ſometimes 
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ſometimes for the worſe.” The greateſt care is nom 
neceſſary, as the future health and happineſs of the 
female depends in al great meaſure upon her cdn- 


duct at this period“. f motto te oe aus, ng 11503 
I a girl about this time of life be confined to 
the houſe, kept conſtantly fitting,” and neither al. 
lowed to romp about, nor employed in any active 
bulineſs, Which gives exerciſe to the whole body, 

ſne becomes weak, relaxed, and puny; her blood 
not being duly prepared, ſhe looks pale and wan? 
her health, ſpirits, and vigour decline, and ſhe 
ſinks into a valetudinarian for liſe. Such js the 
fate of numbers of thoſe unhappy females; who, 
either from too much indulgence, or their on 
narrow circumſtances, are, at this critical period, 
denied the benefit of exerciſe and free air. 
A lazy indolent diſpoſition proves likewiſe very 
hurtful to girls at this period, One ſeldom meets 
with complaints from obſtructions amongſt the 
more active and induſtrious part of the ſeæ; Where- 
as the indolent and lazy are ſeldom free from them. 
Theſe are in a manner eaten up by the chlorgſit, or 
green-ſickneſs, and other diſeaſes of this nature. 
We would therefore recommend it to all who wiſn 
to eſcape | theſe calamities, to avoid indolence and 
inactivity, as their greateſt enemies, and to be as 
much abroad in the open air as poſſible. 


— 
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* It is the duty of mothers, and thoſe who are intruſted with - 

the education of girls, to inſtruct them early in the conduct and 

management of themſelves at this critical period of their lives. 

| am modeſty, inattention, and ignorante of What is beneficial or 
' hurtful at this time, are the ſources of many diſeaſes and misfor- 
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” Anothe 7 thing which roves v r bre irls 
tout” 15 pers of fe, 1s {RES eſome . 
Fond of MI manner, of traſh, wage _ often indulge | 
in it, till their whole LI are quite vitiated., 
Hence enſue indigeſtions, want of appetite, and a 
numerous train of evils, If the dulce be not duly, 
1 it is utterly impoſſible, that the ſecretiogs 

mould go Wenz on. Accordingly we find, — 
ſpch girls as lead an indolent 15 god, cat. 
Jantities of traſh, are not only ſubject —— 
tions of the men/es, but likewiſe, to N — 
ſtructions; as the ſcrophula or king's Fatt” . ant 
A dull diſpoſition is alſo wrt, hurtful to ren 

tis period. It is a rare thing to ſee a . . 
girl who does not enjoy on health, He 
grave, moping, melancholy creature, . 608 5 
very prey of vapours and hyſterics. Youth he 
ſeafon for mirth and cheerſulneſs. po it — re 
be indulged. It is an abſolute duty, To lay in a 
ſtock of health in time of youth, is as neceſſary a 
piece of g 0 as to make proviſion. againlt the 
kT of old age, While therefore wiſe Nature 
prompts the hap y youth to join in {| rightly amuſe- 
ments, let not the ſevere dictates of hoary age for- 
bid the uſeful impulſe, nor damp, with, erious 
peri the ſeaſon deſtined to mirth and 1 Ein gad 

vity. 
Another thing very hurtful to females about this | 
period of life is ſtrait clothes. They are fond of a 

4 fine ſhape, and fooliſhly | imagine that this can be 

. acquired by lacing themſelves tight. Hence, by 

ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowels, they hurt the 

digeſtion, and occalion many incurable maladies. 
This error is not indeed ſo common as it has been; 
but, as faſhions change, it may come about again: 

RY we therefore think. it not ingproper to mention it, 1 

bs. Kon many | females who, to 5 this day, feel | he . 
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fol effects of that wretched cuſtom which provalles 
ſorne years ago, of ſqueezing every gir into as 
ſmall a ſize in the middle a Sele Human 1 in- 
vention could not poſſibly” Wave deviſed 3 A Ears. 
more deſtructive to Redl. 15 
After à female has arrived at cht p perioc | of life. 
_ the 5 uſually begin to flow, Fand hey do 
ppear, but, on the contrary, her health #4, 

rg Peg to decline, we would adviſe, ioſtea f 
of ſhutting the poor gir! op in the houſe; 2 nd 
dofing her with ſteel, aſafœtida, and other 187 : 
ſeons drugs, to place der in 4 fitvation where pl c 
can edjoy- the benefit of free air and 58898 
company. There let her eat wholeſome food, take 
ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the moſt. 
agreeable manner; and we have little Teaſon to, 
feat! but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will do her proper 3 
work. Indeed ſhe ſeldom fails, unleſs Where Po 
fault is on dur fide. © | 

© This difcharge in the beginning is ſeldom ſo'1 ins; bY 
ſtantaneous as to ſurpriſe females unawares. + It is 
generally petedeg by f mp toms which. foretel i ite 
approach; as a ſenſe os heat, weig ght, and dul 
pic in the Joins; diſtenfion and "hardneſs s of the 

ſts ; head ach; loſs of appetite; laſſitude; pale- 

neſs of the countenance , and ſometimes a flight , 
degree” of fever. When theſe” 1 = 


about the age at which the menſtrual flux u 
begins, every thing ſhould be carefully | Nel? 
which may abſtruct that neceſſary and ſalotary evas 
cuation ; and all means vſed to promote it; 43 +2 a 
ring frequently over the ſteams of warm Vatet, 3 
drinking warm diluting Iiquors,, Ke. oak 7 
After the werſes have once 88 to flow ＋ 
Lare ſhould be taken to avoid every thing, 
that may tend to obſtruct them.” Females ought, . 
to be nc th cautious of what they eat or drink, 
at the time they are out of order. Every Wi 


ib 


* 


* 
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that is cold, or apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ought | 
to de avoided; as fruit, butch milk kand ſuch 
ke. Fich, and all kinds of food that are hard of 

digeſtion; are alſo to be avoided. As it isnmpoſe 
.Hble to mention every thing that may diſagree 
With individuals at this time, we would recom- 


mend it to every female to be very attentive to 


: what ſn ran with. herſelf, and ene to avoid 
it. 107 ll 

Cold is extremely hurtful at * particular pe- 
nod. More of the ſex date their * 
colds, caught while they are out of order, than 


_ - from all other cauſes. This ought ſurely to put 


them upon their guard, and to make them very 
eircumſpect in their conduct at ſuch times. A de- 
gree of cold that will not in the leaſt hurt them at 
another time, will at this period be ſufficient en- 
8 to ruin their health and conſtitution. 114 
The greateſt attention ought likewiſe to be paid 
to the mind, which ſhould. be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſble. Every part of the animal eco- 
nomy is influenced by the paſſions, but none more 
ſo than this. Anger, fear, grief, and other affec- 
tions of the mind, often occaſion obſtructions of 


_ the menſtrual flux, which mw mol incu- 


nahle. Us 415 
From whatever cauſe this Der i is e 
cept in the ſtare of pregnancy, proper means ſhould 


de uſed to reftore it. For this purpoſe) we would 


recommend ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, open, and 
rather cool air; wholeſome diet, and, if the body 


be weak and languid, generous liquors; alſo cheer- 


ful company, and all manner of amuſements. If 
\ theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to medicine. 
When bhrudions proceed from a weak relaxed 
"Rate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines: as tend to pro- 
mote digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the 
Rag in- preparing * * ought to be 2 
8 


5 
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The principal of theſe, are ron and the Peruvian 
bark, with other bitter and aſtringent medicines, * 
Filings of iron may be infuſed in wine or ale, WW 
or three ounces to an Engliſh quart, and aſter it 
has ſtood for two on three weeks it may be filtered, 
and about half a wine glaſs of it taken twice a- day: 
or prepared ſteel may be taken in the doſe of half 
asc drachm mixed wich a little honey or treacle, 
three or four times a-day. The bark and otheg 
bitters may either be taken in ſubſtance or W El 
as is moſt agreeable to the patient. 
When obſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate. of 
the blood; or for women of a groſs or full habit, 
evacuations, and ſuch medicines as attenuate the 
humours, are neceſſary. The patient in this caſe 
ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently. 4 in 
warm water, to take now and then a cooling purge, 
and to live upon a ſpare thin diet. Her drink 
ſhould be whey, water, or ſmall beer, and ſhe 
ought to take ſufficient exerciſe. A tea ſpoonful 
of the tincture of black hellebore may alſo be 
taken twice a- day in a cup of warm water. 
When obſtructions proceed from affections of 
the mind; as grief, fear, anger, &c. every me- 
thod ſhould be taken to amuſe and divert the pa- 
tient. And that ſne may the more readily forget 
the cauſe of her affliction, ſhe ought, if poſſible, 
by be removed from the place where it happened. 
A change of place, by pteſenting the mind wich a 
variety of new objects, has often à very happy in- 
fluence in relieving it from the deepeſt diſtreſs 
- foothing, kind, and affable behaviour to wee 
this ſituation is alſo of the laſt importanee. s 
An obſtruction of the/men/es is often the ech of 
other maladies. When chis is the caſe, inſtead of 
giving medicines to force that diſcharge, which 
might be dangerous, we ought by all means to en- 
N to reflore che patient N * | 


hen 
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Wen that is effected, the other will return of 
+» © covrſe. 
But the menſtrual flux may be too great as well 
as too ſmall. When this happens, the patient be- 
comes weak, the colour pale, the appetite and di- 
geſtion are bad, and cedematous ſwellings of the 
feet, dropſies, and conſumptions often enſue. This 
frequently happens to women about the age of 
Forry-five or fifty, and is very difficult to cure. It 
may proceed from a ſedentary life; a full diet, 
conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high - ſeaſoned, or acrid 
food; the uſe of ſpirituous Itquors ; exceſſive fa- 
tigve; relaxation; a diſſolved ſtate of the blood; 
violent paſſions of the mind, &c. 
The treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied ac- 
cording to its cauſe. When it is occaſioned by 
any error in the patrent's regimen, -an oppoſite 
courſe to that which induced the diforder muſt be 
1 and ſuch medicines taken as have a tend- 
cy to reſtrain the flux, and counteract the morbid 
affections of the ſyſtem from whence it proceeds. 
Io reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept 
quiet and eaſy both in body and mind. If it be 
very violent; ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head 
low; to live upon a cool and flender diet, as veal or 
chicken broths with bread ; and to drink decoctions 
1 F of nettle-roots, or the greater comfrey. If theſe 
1 RY be not ſufficient to ſtop the flux, ſtronger aſtrin- 
18 gents may be uſed, as Japan earth, allum, elixir 
To pl vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c “. 


[ | Two drachms of allum and one of Japan earth may be 
4th pounded together, and divided into eight or nine doſes, one of 
IS which may be taken three times a-day. 

1 Perſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the allum, may take two 
tuble · ſpoonfuls of the tincture of roſes three or four times a- day, 
to each doſe of which ten drops of laudanum may be added. 

_ If theſe ſhould fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in 
| der, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, 
ih a glaſs of red wine, four times a-day. | TY 
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The uterine flux may offend in a Ws 7 * 
in quantity. What is uſually called the fuar albus, 
or Whites; is à very common diſeaſe, and ptoßes 
extremely hurcfol o delicate women. This dif- x 
charge; however, is not always white, but ſome- 
times pale, yellow, green, or of à blackiſh colour; 
ſometimes it ĩs ſharp and corroſive, ſometimes foul . 
and ſcetid; &c. It is attended with a pale com- 
e pain in the back, loſs of appetite, 0 

of the feet, and other ſigns of debility. It gene 
rally ptoceeds from a relaxed. ſtate of the body, 
alas from indolence, the exceſſive uſe of tea, 
ae or other weak and watery diet. 

To remove this diſeaſe, the patient muſt take as 
dk exerciſe as ſne can bear without fatigue. Her 
food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, but of ealy 
digeſtion; and her drink rather generous, as red 
port or claret, mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, 74 
lime-water. Tea and coffee are to be avoided. 4 wt 
have often known ſtrong broths have an exceedin " 
00s effect; and ſometimes a milk diet alone wy 

perform a cure. The patent ought not to lie too 
Jong 4-bed. When medicine is neceſſary, we know . 
none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which in this 
caſe ought always to be taken in fubſtance. n 
warm weather, the cold bath will be. of confder- 
able ſervitee. 5 

That period & life at which the ami ceaſe to 
flow, is likewiſe" very critical to the fex;/” Tue 
ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, however: 
ſcmall, is ſufficient to diſorder the whole frame, aad. 
often to deſtroy life itſelf. Hence it comes ta Ra 
that ſo many women eicher fall into chronic diſor- 
dero or die about thig time. Such of them how 
ever, as ſurvive it, without contracting any "chronic. * 
diſeaſen often, become more-healthy and hardy than 


they:>were: before;nand> enjoyiſtrength and vigour ? 


to a _— ens age, | 5 * Slut, 83 ute of +3 10 5 . 4 al 
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If the menſes ceaſe all of a ſudden, in women 
of a full habit, they ought to abate ſomewhat of 
their uſual quantity of food, eſpecially of the more 


| nouriſhing - kind, as fleſh, eggs, &c. They ought 


likewiſe to take ſufficient exerciſe, and to keep the 
body open. This may be done by taking, once or 
twice a-week, a little rhubarb, or an infuſion of 
hiera picra in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a groſs habit, at 


this period of life, have vlcerous fores break out 


about their ancles, or in other parts of the body. 
Such ulcers ought to be conſidered as critical, and 
ſhould either be ſuffered to continue open, or have 


artificial drains ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Women 


who will have ſuch ſores dried up, are often ſoon 
after carried off by acute diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe 


ol a chronic nature. 


OF. PREGNANCY. 


\ Though pregnancy. is not a diſeaſe, yet char ſtate 
is often attended with a variety of complaints which 
merit attention, and which ſometimes require the 
aſſiſtance of medicine. Some women indeed are 
more healthy during their pregnancy than at any 


other time; but this is by no means the general 


caſe: moſt of them breed in ſorrow, and are fre- 
quently indiſpofed during the whole time of preg- 
nancy. Few fatal diſeaſes, however, happen du- 
ring that period; and hardly any, except abortion, 
that can be called dangerous. We ſhall therefore 
pay particular attention to it, as it proves gene- 


rally fatal to the child, and ſometimes ſo to the 
mother. 


Pregnant women are often afflicted with the 
heart-burn, The method of treating this complaint 


5 15 been already PO out, They are likewiſe, 


in 


in the more early periods of pregnancy, often ha- 
raſſed with ſickneſs and vomiting, eſpecially in the 
morning. The method of relieving theſe com- 


and tooth- ach are very troubleſome ſymptoms of 
pregnancy. The former may generally be removed 
the pain is very violent, bleeding may be neceſ- 
ſary. For the treatment of the latter, we muſt re- 
dent to pregnant women might be mentioned, as 
incontinency of urine, &c.; but as all of theſe 


) Pg 


repeat them. 


the greatelt care, as it not only weakens the con- 
ſtitution, but renders the woman liable to the 


pen at any period of pregnancy, but it is moſt 


common in the ſecond or third month. Some 


times, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth. 


If it happens within the firſt month, it is uſually 
called a falſe conception; if after the ſeventh 
month, the child may often be kept alive by 


proper care. 6 


- 
* 


the child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother; 


great evacuations; violent exerciſe; railing great 
: * 8 .. 


8 Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the ha- 


zard of her life; yet there are not a few who run this riſk _—_—_ 
to prevent the trouble of bearing and bringing up children. It 
is ſurely a moſt unnatural crime, and cannot, even in the moſt 
zbandoned, be viewed without borror; but in the decent ma- 


tron, it is ſtill more unpardonable.— Thoſe wretches who daily 
advertiſe their aſſiſtance to women in this buſineſs, deſerve, in 


my opinion, the moſt ſeyere of all buman puniſhments. _ 
. M m2 - __, weights; 


2 
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plaints has alſo been 'ſhewn. Both the head-ach 


by keeping the body gently open, by the uſe of 
Prunes, figs, roaſted apples, and ſuch like. When 
fer to that article. Several other complaints inci- 
a cough and difficulty of breathing, ſuppreſſion and 
have been taken notice of before, it is needleſs to 
Every pregnant woman is more or leſs in danger 


of abortion. This ſhould be guarded againſt with 


ſame misfortune afterwards*. Abortion may hap- 


- The common cauſes of abortion are, the death of 


* 
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weights; reaching too high; jumping, or ſtepping 
from an eminence; vomiting; coughing convul- 
ion fits; ſtrokes on the belly; falls; fevers; diſ- 
agreeable ſmells; exceſs of blood; indolences. 
high living; or the contrary; violent paſſions or 
affections of the mind, as fear, grief, c. 

The ſigns of approaching abortion are, pain in 
the loins, or about the bottom of the belly; a dull 
heavy pain in the inſide of the thighs; a ſlight de- 
gree of coldneſs, or ſhivering; ſickneſs, palpira- 
tion of the heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft ; 
the belly falls; and there is a diſcharge of blood 
or watery humours from the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women 
of a weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſolid food, avoid- 
ing great quantities of tea, and other weak and. 
watery liquors; to riſe early and go ſoon to bed; 
to ſhun damp houles; to rake frequent exerciſe in 
the open air, but to avoid fatigue; and never to 
go abroad in damp. foggy weather, if they can 
ſhun it. 

Wonen of a full habit ought to 4 a Em 
diet, avoiding ſtrong liquors, and every thing that 
may tend to heat the body, or increaſe the quan- 
tity of blood, Their diet ſhould be of an open- 
ing nature, conſiſting principally of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. Every woman with child ought to be 
kept cheerful and eaſy in her mind.“ Her appe- 
tites, even though depraved, ought to be indulged 
as far as prudence will permit. 5 

When any ſigus of abortion appear, the woman 
ought to be laid in bed on a matraſs, with her 
head low. She ſhould be kept quiet, and her 
mind ſoothed and comforted. She ought not to 
be kept roo hot, nor to take any thing of a heat- 
ing nature. Her food ſhould conſiſt of broths, 
rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oat-meal, 
and the like, all of which ought to be taken f 5 

+ : I 


SF EHIEDSIRTH: | 
If the be able to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe at leaft 
half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 
ought to be barley-water — pms with juice of 

lemon; or ſhe may take half a drachm of pow- 
dered nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or 
fix hours. If the woman be ſeized with a violent 
loofeneſs, ſhe ought to drink the decoction of cal- 

eined hartſhorn prepared. If the be affected with 
vomiting, let her take frequently two table-ſpoon- 

* fols of the ſaline mixture. In general, opiates 
are of ſervice; but they ſhould always be given 
with caution, 5 3 
Soanguine robuſt women, who are liable to miſ-. 

carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always 
to be bled a few days before that period arrives. 
By this means, and obferving the regimen above 
preſcribed, they might often eſcape that misfor- 
tune. | | * bh 

Though we recommend due care for preventing 
abortion, we would not be underſtood as reſtrain- 

ing pregnant women from their uſual exerciſes. _ 
This would generally operate the quite contrary 
way. Want of exerciſe not only relaxes the body, 
but induces a plethora, or too great a fulneſs of 
the veſſels, which are the two principal cauſes of 
abortion, There are, however, ſome women of fo 

delicate a texture, that it is neceſſary for them to 
avoid almoſt every. kind of exerciſe during. the 


7 


Whole period of pregnancy. 


OF CHILD-BIRTH.. 


Many diſeaſes proceed from the want of due care 
in child-bed; and the more hardy part of the ſex 
are moſt apt to deſpiſe the neceſſary precautions in 
this ſtate. This is peculiarly the caſe with young 
wives. They think, when the labour. pains are 

| M ) 0 
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for the recovery of the mother. No doubt mi: 
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ended, the danger is over; but in truth it may 


only then be ſaid to be begun. Nature, if left to 
herſelf, will ſeldom fail to expel the fætus; but pro- 
per care and management are certainly neceſſary 


chief may be done by too much as well as by too 
little care. Hence females who have the greateſt 
number of attendants in child- bed generally reco- 
ver worſt. But this is not peculiar to the ſtate of 
child- bed. Exceſſive care always defeats its own in- 


tention, and is generally more dangerous than none 


a. 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating na- 
ture ought to be given. The woman may now 
and then take a little panado, and her drink ought 
to be toaſt and water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, 
wines, cordial-waters, and other things which are 
given with a view to ſtrengthen the mother, and 
promote the birth, for the moſt part tend only to 
increaſe the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
the labour, Beſides, they endanger the woman 
afterwards, as they often occaſion violent and 


* Though the management of women in child-bed has been 
pradtiſed as an employment ſince the earlieſt accounts of time; 
yet it is ſtill in moſt countries on a very bad footing. Few wo- 
men think of following this employment till they are reduced to 


the neceſſity of doing it for bread. Hence not one in a hundred 


of them have any education, or proper knowledge of their bu- 
fineſs. Iris true, that Nature, if left to herſelf, will generally 
expel the fetus; but it is equally true, that moſt women in 
child-bed require to be managed with ſkill and attention, and 
that they are often hurt by the ſuperſtitious prejudices of igno- 
rant and officious midwives. The miſchief done in this way is 
much greater than is generally imagined ; moſt of which might 
be prevented by allowing no women to practiſe midwifery but 
ſoch as are properly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, 
it would not only be the means of ſaving many lives, but would 
prevent the neceſſity of employing men in this indelicate and 
diſagreeable branch of medicine, which is, on many accounts, 


more proper for the other ſex. 5 


$ mortal 
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mortal hæmorrhages, or diſpoſe. her to eruptive 
and other fevers. n 

When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to 
prevent inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. 
An emollient clyſter ought likewiſe frequently to: 
be adminiſtered; and the patient ſhould ſit over the 
ſteams of warm water. The paſſage ought to be 
gently rubbed with a little ſoft pomatum or freſh” 
butter, and cloths. wrung out of warm water ap- 
plied over the belly. If nature ſeems to fink, and 
the woman is greatly exhauſted with fatigue, a 
draught of generous wine, or ſome other cordial, 
may be given, but not otherwiſe. Theſe direc-- 
tions are ſufficient in natural labours; and in all. 
preternatural caſes, a ſkilful ſurgeon, or man- mid 
wife, ought to be called as ſoon as poſſible. | 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 
quiet and eaſy as poſſible ®. Her food ſhould be 
light and thin, as gruel, panado, &c. and her. 
drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. I have known ſeveral 
women, whoſe ſpirits could not be ſupported in 
child-bed without ſolid food and generous liquors: 
to ſuch, a glaſs of wine and a bit of chicken muſt 
be allowed. - Ys | 8715 

Sometimes an exceſſive hæmorrhage or flooding 
happens after delivery. In this caſe the patient 
ſhould be laid with her head low, kept cool, and 
be in all reſpects treated as for an exceſſive flux of 
the menſes. If the flooding proves violent, linen 
cleths, which have been wrung out of a mixture of 


We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuſtom 
which till prevails in ſome parts of the country, of collecting a 
number of women together upon ſuch occaſions. Theſe, in- 
ſtead of being uſeful, ſerve only to crowd the houſe, and ob- 
ſtruct the neceſſary attendants. Beſides, they hurt the patient 
with their noiſe ; and often, by their untimely and impertinent 
advice, do much miſchief. 
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equal parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, 
ſhould be applied to the belly, the loins, and the: 
thighs: theſe muſt be changed as they grow dry; 
and may be diſcontinued as ſoon as the e 
abates *®. 

If there be ider pains after delivery, the pa- 
tient ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting 
orgs as groat-gruel, or tea with a little ſaffron 

it; and to take ſmall broths, with carraway-- 
— or a bit of orange- peel in them; an ounce 
of the oil of ſweet almonds may likewiſe be fre- 
quently taken in a cup of any of the above liquors; 
and if the patient be reſtleſs, a ſpoonful of the ſy- 
| "= of poppies may now and then be mixed with a 
cup of her drink. If ſhe be hot or feveriſh, one 
of the following powders may be taken in a cup of 
her uſual drink every five or ſix hours f. 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous 
and not unfrequent diſeaſe after delivery. It is 
known by pains in the lower part of the belly, 
which are greatly increaſed upon touching; by the 
tenſion or tightneſs of the parts; great weakneſs; 
change of countenance; a» conſtant fever, with a 
weak and hard pulſe; a flight delirium or raving; 
ſometimes inceſſant vomiting; a hiccup; a diſ- 
charge of reddiſh, ſtinking, ſharp water from 155 
womb; an inclination to go frequently to ſtool; 4 
heat, and ſometimes total ſoppreſſion of e 


1 


* In a 3 goodisg aſton Aale, J have 5 very _ 
effects from the following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, 
fimple cinnamon-water, and ſyrup of poppies, each two ounces, 
elixir of vitriol a.drachm. Mix, and take two table-ſpoonfuls 
every two hours, or oftner, if neceſſary. N 

"+ Take of crabs.claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre 
two drachms, ſaffron powdered half a drachm ; rub them toge- 
ther in a mortar, and divide thewvhole into eight or nine doſes. 

When the patient is loweſpitited, or troubled with hyſterical 
complaints, ſhe ought to take frequently twelve or fiſteen drops 
of on tinctare of alafcetida in a cup of Pye tea. . 

This 


4 : 
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This muſt | be treated like other inflammatory 
diſorders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. Fhe 
drink may be thin gruel or barley-water; in a cup 
of which half a drachm of nitre may be diſſolved, 


and taken three or four times a-day. Clyſters of - 


warm milk and water muſt be frequently admini- 
ſtered; and the belly ſhould be fomented by cloths 


wrung out of warm water, or by applying blad- 


ders filled with warm milk and water to ir. 

A ſuppreſſion of the lochia, or uſual diſcharges 
after delivery, and the milk- fever, muſt. be treated 
nearly in the ſame manner as an inflammation of the 
womb. In all theſe caſes, the ſafeſt courſe is plen- 
tiful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomenta- 
tions of the parts affected. In the milk- fever, the 
breaſts may be embrocated with a little warm lin- 


ſeed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be ap- 
plied to them. The child ſhould be often put to, 


the breaſt, or it ſhould be drawn by ſome other 
perſon. | e 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk- 
fever than putting the child early to the breaſt. 
The cuſtom of not allowing children to fuck for 


the firſt two or three days, is contrary to Nature 


and common ſenſe, and is very hurtful both to the 
mother and child. 


Every mother who has milk in her breaſts, ought 


either to ſuckle her own child, or to have her 
brceaſts frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month. 

This would prevent many of the diſeaſes which 
prove fatal to women in child- bed. VER 


When art inflammation happens in the breaſt; at- 


_ tended with redneſs, hardneſs, and other ſymptoms 
of ſuppuration, the ſafeſt application is a poultice 


of bread and milk, ſoftened with oil or freſh but- 


ter, This may be renewed twice a-day, till the 
tomour be either diſcuſſed or brought ro ſuppura- 
tion,. The uſe of repellents, in this caſe, is very 


a 


dangerous; 


3 
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dangerous; they often occaſion fevers, and ſome- 
times cancers; whereas a ſuppuration is ſeldom at- 
tended with any danger, and has often the moſt ſa- 
lutary effects. | N $5 Rhee 
When the nipples are fretted or chapt, they | 
may be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees- 
wax, or a little powdered gum-arabic may be 


| ſprinkled on them. I have ſeen Hungary water 
applied to the nipples have a very good effect. 


Should the complaint prove obſtinate, a cooling 
purge may be given, which generally removes 
it. i . 

The miliary fever is a diſeaſe incident to women 
in child- bed; but as it has been treated of already, 
we ſhall take no further notice of it. The cele- 
brated Hoffman obſerves, That this fever of child- 
bed women might generally be prevented, if they, 


during their pregnancy, were regular in their diet, 


uſed moderate exerciſe, took now and then a gentle 
laxative of manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; 
not forgetting to bleed in the firſt months, and 
avoid all ſharp air. When the labour is coming 
on, it is not to be haſtened with forcing medicines, 
which inflame the blood and humours, or pur 
them into unnatural commotions. Care ſhould be 

taken, after the birth, that the natural excretions 
proceed regularly; and if the pulſe be quick, a 
little nitrous powder, or ſome other cooling medi- 
cines, ſhould be adminiſtered, | 
The moſt fatal diſorder conſequent upon deli- 
very is the puerperal, or child-bed fever. It gene- 
rally makes it attack upon rhe ſecond or third day 
after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on 
ſooner, and at other times, though rarely, it does 
not appear before the fifth or ſixth day. * 
It' begins, like moſt other fevers, with a cold or 


'. ſhivering fit, which is ſucceeded by reſtleſſneſs, 
pain of the head, great ſickneſs at ſtomach, and bi- 


lious 


r FR an 
lious vomiting. The pulſe is generally quick, the 
tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depreſſion of 
ſpirits and loſs of ſtrength. A great pain is uſually. 
felt in the back, hips, and region of the womb; a 
ſudden change in the quantity or quality of the loch, 


alſo takes place; and the patient is frequently 


troubled with a zene/mus, or conſtant inclination to 
go to ſtool, The urine, which is very high-co- 
loured, is diſcharged in ſmall quantity, and gene- 
rally with pain. The belly ſometimes ſwells. to a 
_ conſiderable bulk, and becomes e of pain 
from the ſlighteſt touch. When the fever has con- 
tinued for a few days, the ſymptoms of inflamma- 
tion uſually ſubſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a 
more putrid form. At this period, if not ſooner, 
a bilious or putrid looſeneſs, of an obſtinate and 
dangerous nature, comes on, and accompanies the 
diſeaſe through all its future progrels. | gi 
There is not any diſeaſe that requires to be treat- 

ed with more ſkill and attention than this; conſe- 
quently. the beſt aſſiſtance ought always to be ob- 
- fained as ſoon as poſſible. In women of plethoric 
conſtitutions, bleeding will generally be proper at 
the beginning; it ought however to be uſed with 
caution, and not to be repeated unleſs where the 
ſigns. of inflammation riſe high; in which caſe it 
will alſo be neceſſary to apply a bliſtering-plaſter 
to the region of the womb. 3 | 
Doring the rigour, or cold fit, proper means 
ſhould be uſed to abate its violence, and ſhorten its 
duration, For this purpoſe the patient may drink 
freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine-whey z warm ap- 
plications to the extremities,: as heated bricks, 


bottles or bladders filled wich warm-water, unk 


ſuch like, may alſo be uſed with advantage. 
Emollient clyſters of milk and water, or of 
chicken water, ovght to be frequently adminiſtered 


through 
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through the courſe of the diſeaſe. Theſe prove 
beneficial by promoting a diſcharge from the in- 
teſtines, and alſo by acting as a kindly fomenta- 
tion to the womb and parts adjacent. Great care 
however is requiſite in giving them, on account of: 
the tenderneſs of the parts in the pelvis at chis 
time. 

To evacuate the offending bile "5 the ſtomach, 
a vomit is generally given. But as this is apt to 
mereaſe the irritability of the ſtomach, already too 
great, it will be ſafer to omit it, and to give in its 
ſtead a gentle laxative, which will both tend to 
cool the body, and to procute a free diſcharge of 
the bile “. * 

The medicine Wick I have always found to ſuc- 
ceed belt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline draught. This, 
if frequently repeated, will often put a ſtop to the 
vomiting, and at the ſame time leſſen the violence 
of the fever. If it runs off by ſtool, or if the pa- 
pe be reſtleſs, a few drops of laudanum, or ſome 

of poppies, may occaſionally be added. 
ys the ftools ſhould. prove ſo frequent as to 
weaken and exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with 
thirty or forty drops of laudanum in-it, may be ad- 
miniſtered as occaſion ſhall require; and the drink 
may be rice-water, in every Engliſh pint of which 
half an ounce of gum-arabic has been diſſolved, 
Should theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to Colum- 
Þo-root, or ſome other ſtrong aſtringent. 
Though in general the food ought to be light, 
and the drink diluting, yet when the diſeaſe has 
been long protracted, and the patient is greatly. 


-* Midwives ought to be very cautious in adminiſtering vomits 
or purges to women in child-bed. I have known a woman, who 
was recovering extremely well, thrown into the moſt imminent 
Hanger y a ſtrong purge —_ was given her by an officious 
mid 


ſpent 
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ſpent by evacuations,” it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
hots her with nouriſhing diet and generous: Core = 
dials. WEE, ett) „ 
It was obſerved that this fever, after continuing 
for ſome time, often acquires a putrid form. In 
"this caſe the Peruvian bark muſt be given, either 
by itſelf, or joined with cordials, as circumſtances 
may require, As the bark in ſubſtance will be 
apt to purge, it may be given in decoction or in- 
fuſion, mixed with the tincture of roſes, or other 
gentle aſtringents; or, a ſcruple of the extract of 
bark with half an ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon- 
water, two ounces of common water, and ten drops 
of laudanum, may be made into a draught, and 
given every ſecond, third, or fourth hour, as ſhall 
be found neceſſary. xy 7 
When the ſtomach. will not bear any kind of 
nouriſhment, the patient may be ſupported- for 
ſome time by clyſters of beef-tea, or - chickens 
water. S Tr 46D ITE i 
To avoid this fever, every woman in child- bed 
ought to be kept perfectly eaſy; her food ſhould 
be light and ſimple, and her bed- chamber cool, 
and properly ventilated. There is not any thing 
more hurtful to a woman in this ſituation than be- 
ing kept too warm. She ought not to have her 
body bound too tight, nor to riſe too ſoon from 
bed, after delivery; catching cold is alſo to be 
avoided; and a proper attention ſhould be paid to 
cleanlineſs, "Pp RRP iro. 
To prevent the milk-fever, the breaſts ought to 
be frequently drawn; and if they are filled previ- 
ous to the onſet of a fever, they ſhould, upon its 
firſt appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk. 
from becoming acrid, and its being abſorbed in 
this ſtate. Coſtiveneſs is likewiſe to be avoided. 
This will be beſt effected by the uſe of mild clyſters 
and a laxative diet. SEED oo 
DOT: We 
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We ſhall conclude ovr obſervations on child-bed 
women by recommending it to them, above all 
things, to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe 
_ circumſtances oblige them to quit their bed too 
ſoon, often contract diſeaſes from cold, of which 
they never recover. It is pity the poor are not 
better taken care of in this ſituation. 

But the better ſort of women run the greateſt 
hazard from too much heat. They are generally 
kept in a ſort of a bagnio for the firſt eight or ten 
days, and then dreſſed out to ſee company, The 
danger of this conduct muſt be obvious to every 


The ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obliging women to 
keep the houſe till they go to church, is likewiſe a 
very common cauſe of catching cold. All churches 
are damp, and moſt of them cold ; conſequently 
they are the very worſt places to which a woman 
can go to make her firſt viſit, after having been 

confined in a warm room for a month. | 


OF BARRENNESS. 


Barrenneſs may be very properly reckoned 
among the diſeaſes of females, as few married wo- 
men who have not children enjoy a good ſtate of 
health. It may proceed from various cauſes, as 
high living, grief, relaxation, &c. but it is chiefly 
owing to an obſtruction or irregularity of the men- 
ſtrual flux. | | 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the 
humours, and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom 
find a barren woman among the labouring poor, 
while nothing is more common among the rich and 
affluent. The inhabitants of every country are pro- 
lific in proportion to their poverty; and it would 
be an eaſy matter to adduce many inſtances of wo- 

Vie men, 
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men, who, by being reduced to live entirely upon 
a milk and vegetable diet, have conceived and 
brought forth- children, though they never had 
any before, Would the rich uſe the ſame ſort of 
food and exerciſe as the better ſort of peaſants, 
they would ſeldom have cauſe to envy their poor 
vaſſals' and dependants the bleſſing of a numerous 
and healthy offspring, while they pine in ſorrow 
for the want of even a ſingle heir to their extenſive 
domains. We e yy 
Affluence begets indolence, which not only vi- 
tiates the humours, but induces a general relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids; a ſtate highly unfavourable to 
procreation. To remove this, we would recom- 
mend the following courſe; Firſt, ſufficient exer- 
ciſe in the open air; ſecondly; a diet conſiſtin 
chiefly of milk and vegetables“; thirdly, the uſe 
of aſtringent medicines, as ſteel, allum, dragon's 
blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw or Tunbridge 
waters, Peruvian bark, &c.; and laſtly, above all, 
the cold bath, To e 
Barrenneſs is often the conſequence of grief, 
ſudden fear, anxiety, or any of the paſſions which 
tend to obſtruct the menſtrual flux. When bar- 
renneſs is ſuſpected to proceed from affections of 
the mind, the perſon ought to-be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible; all diſagreeable objects are to 
be avoided, and every method taken to amuſe and 
entertain the fancy. A, 


Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftner the fault 
of the male than of the female, and ſtrongly recommends a milk 
and vegetable diet to the former as well as the latter; adding, 
that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk-doctor of 
Croydon, had brought ſundry opulent families in his neighbour- 
hood, who had continued ſome years after marriage without pro- 
geny, to have ſeveral fine children, by keeping both parents, far 
a conſiderable time, to a milk and vegetable diet. by 
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1 SERABLE . is "the lot of man, ig the 
ſtate of infancy! He comes into the world 
more helpleſs than any other animal, and ſtands 
much longer in need of the protection and care of 
his parents; but alas ] this care is not always be- 
ſtowed upon him; and when it is, he often luffers 
as much from improper management as he would 
have done from neglect. Hence the officious care 
of Parents, nurſes, and midwives, becomes ont 
a the molt fruitful ſources of he diſanden in 
ots* * 2122-963 ee 
It muſt be, obvious. to every attentive. perſon, 


chat the firſt diſeaſes of infants ariſe chiefly from 


their bowels. . Nor is this in the leaſt to be won- 
dered at, as they are in a manner poiſoned with 
indigeſtible qrugs and improper diet as ſoon as they 
come into the world. Every thing that the ſto- 
mach cannot digeſt may be conſidered as a poiſonas 


and unleſs it can be thrown, up, or voided by 
ſtool, it muſt occaſion end gripes, ae 


18108718 8 * 
»Ot the ofbicions and i1l-judged.c care of midwives, we hall 
adduce only one inſtance, viz. the common practice of t torturing 
infants by ſqueezing their breaſts, to draw off the milk, as the 
call it. Though a {mall quantity of moiſture is generally found 
in the breaſts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended 
to giye ſock, this ought never to be drawn off. I hate ſeen this 
cruel operation bring on hardneſs, inflammation, and ſuppura- 
tion of the breaſts; but never knew any ill conſequences from its 


being omitted. When the breaſts are hard, the only application © 


that we would recommend is a ſoft poultice, or a little of the 
diachylon plaſter, ſpread thin upon à bit of ſoft leather, about 
the ſize of half a crown, and applied over each nipple. Theſe 

a oc ERGY to continue till the hardneſs NIELS. 


affections 
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DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 3435 
affections of the bowels, or what the good wo- 
men call inward fits, and at laſt convulſions and 
deatn. r a 36 nds 

As theſe ſymptoms evidently ariſe from ſomęe- 
what that irritates the inteſtines, doubtleſs the pro- 
per method of cure muſt be to expel it as ſoon as 
poſſible. The moſt ſafe and effectual method of 
doing this is by gentle vomits. Five or ſix grains 
of the powder of ipecacuanha may be mixed in 
two table-ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with 
a little ſugar. A tea-ſpoonful of this may be given 
to the infant every quarter of an hour till it ope- 
rates; or, what will more certainly anſwer the pur- 
| poſe, a grain of emetic tartar may be diffolved in 
three ounces of water, ſweetened with a little ſyrup, 
and given as above. Thoſe who are not fond of 
uſing the emetic tartar, may give fix or ſeven drops 
of the antimonial wine, in a tea- ſpoonſul of water 
or thin gruel. Small doſes of the ipecacuanha will 
be found more gentle than any of the above, and 
ought to be preferred. . 5 
Theſe medicines will not only cleanſe the ſto- 

mach, but will generally likewiſe open the body. 
Should this however not happen, and if the child 
be coſtive, ſome gentle purge will be neceſſary: 
for this purpoſe, ſome manna and pulp of caſſia 
may be diſſolved in boiling water, and given in 
ſmall quantities till it operates; or, what will an- 
ſwer rather better, a few grains of magnſia alba may 
be mixed in any kind of food that is given to the 
child, and continued till it has the deſired effect. 
If theſe medicines be properly adminiſtered; and the 
child's belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a 
warm hand before the fire, they will ſeldom fail to 
relieve thoſe affections of the ſtomach and bowels 
from which infants ſuffer ſo much. | 


Theſe general directions include moſt of what 


can be done for relieving the internal diſorders of 
N n infaats. 


346 OF THE MECONIUM. 
infants. They will likewiſe go a conſiderable way 
in alleviating thoſe wh ich appear egal as the 
raſh, gum, or Jada &c. The fe, as was formerly 
oþſerved,, are principally owing to too hot a regi- 
men; and conlequently will be moſt commonly re- 
lie ved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacuations 
of one kind or other conſtitute a rincipal art'of 
the medicine of infants, and will ſeldom, if admi- | 
niſtered with prudence, in any of their diſeaſes, fait 


© give: relief 111 „1! 
1 f tig 2002 1} 
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The geren add bowels of a new- bon Went 
are filled with a blackiſn - coloured matter of the 
conſiſtence of ſyrup, commonly called the meco- 
nium. This is generally paſſed ſoon after the birth, 
by the mere effort of Nature; in which caſe it is 
not neceſſary to give the infant any kind of medi- 
cine. But ib it ſhould be retained, or not ſufficient- 
by carried off, a little manna or magnefia alba may 
be given, as mcaboned above; or, if A Theſes" ſhould 
not be at hand, a common ſpoonful of uit ſweet- 
ened with a little N, or raw ſugar, WI 1 anſwer 
the ee | en 
Ihe moſt proper medicine for expelling the ne- 
conium is the mother's milk, which is Jugs at firſt 
10 purgative quality. Were children allowed to 
uck as ſoon. as they ſhew an inclination for the 
breaſt, they would ſeldom have occaſion for medi- 
cines to diſcharge the meconium; but even where 
this is not allowed, they , ought nevet to have 
daubs of ſyrup, oils, and other indigeſtible ftoff, 
. down their 82 by is 
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The ap apht Ru are little "whitiſh ulcers affecting 12 
whole inſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and 
ſtomach of infants. }. Sometimes they reach througn 
the, whole inteſtinal canal; in which caſe they are 
very dangerous, and often put an end to the in- 
fant's life. 

If the aphthæ are of a pale colour, pellökid. few 
in number, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they 
are not dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, 
22 thick, or running e they ought to be 

aded.... 1 

5 t is generally thought that the aphthæ owe their 
origin to acid humours; we bave reaſon however to 
dale they are more frequently owing ro too Hor | 

a, regimen both of the mother and child. It is a 
rare, thing to find a child who is not doſed wich | 
wine, unch, cinnamon-waters, or. ſome other hor 
and inflaming liquors, almoſt as ſoon as it is born, 
It is well known that theſe will occaſion inflamma- 
tory diſorders even in adults; is it any wonder then 
2 they ſhould heat and inflame the tender bodies 
of infants, and ſet as it were the Whole conſtitu- 
tion on a blaze? 

The moſt proper medicines for the "aplike are, 
vomits, ſuch as have been already recommended, 
and gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and. 
half a drachm of magnefia alla may be rubbed to- 


gether, ant divided into ſix doſes, one of 'which. . 
may be given to the infant every four ot five hours 
till they operate. Theſe powders may eicher be 
given in the child's food, or a little of che ſyrup 
of pale roſes, and may de repeated as often às is 
found neceſſary to keep the body open. It is com- 
; n2 mon 


348 OF ACIDITIES. 
mon in this caſe to adminiſter calomel ; but as that 
medicine ſometimes occaſions gripes, it ought al- 
Ways to be given to infants with caution. 
Many things have been recommended for gar- 

gling the mouth and throat in this diſeaſe ; but it is 

_ Not ealy to apply theſe in very young infants; we 
would therefore recommend it to the nurſe to rub 
the child's mouth frequently with a little borax and 
honey; or with the following mixture: Take fine 
honey an ounce, borax a drachm, burnt alum half 

a drachm, roſe- water two drachms; mix them to- 
gether. A very proper application in this caſe, is 

- -a ſolution of ten or twelve grains of white vitriol in 
eight ounces of barley-water. Theſe may be ap- 
plied with the finger, or by means of a bit of ſoft 
Tag tied to the end of a probe, | | 
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Tue food of children being for the moſt part of 
an aceſcent nature, it readily turns ſour upon the 
ſtomach, eſpecially if the body be any way diſor- 

dered. Hence moſt diſeaſes of children are ac- 
companied with evident ſigns of acidity, as green 
ſtools, gripes, &c. Theſe pence have in- 
duced many to believe, that all the diſeaſes of chil- 
dren” were owing to an acid abounding in the ſto- 
mach and bowels ; but whoever. conſiders the mat- 
ter attentively, will find that theſe. ſymptoms of 
icidity are oftner the effect than the cauſe of their 


2 


: 


Aifeaſes. 225 | | bed ad 
e evidently intended, that the food of chil- 
dren ſhould be aceſcent; and unleſs. the body be 

. diſordered, or the digeſtion hurt, from ſome other 
cauſe, we will venture to ſay, that the aceſcent 
quality of their food is ſeldom injurious to them. 


8 : " Acidity, 
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Acidity; however, is often a ſymprom of mate 
in children, and, i it is ſometimes a troubleſome 
one, we ſhall point out the method of relieving 
it. 
When green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmells, 
xc. ſhew that the bowels abound with an acid, the 
child ſhould have a little ſmall broth, with light 
Wpite bread in it; and ſhould have ſufficient exer · 
Eife in order to promote the digeſtion, It has been 
cuſtomary i in this caſe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, 
"crabs eyes, and other teſtaceous powders. Theſe 
Indeed, by their abſorbent quality, may correct 
the acidity; but they are attended with this incon- 
venience, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, 
and occaſion coſtiveneſs, which may prove very 
hurtful to the infant. For this reaſon they ſhould 
never be given unleſs mixed with purgative medi- 
cines; as rhubarb, manna, or ſuch like. 

The beſt medicine which we know, in all caſes 
of acidity, is that fine infipid powder called mag- 
nefia alba. It purges, and at the ſame time cor- 
"res the acidity : by which means it not only re- 
moves the diſeaſe, but carries off its cauſe. It 
may be given in any kind of food, or in a MiXUIre, | 
as recommended in the Appendix *, ww 

Whea an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at firſt to be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and 
other hot things, but ſhould have its body opened 
with an emollient clyſter, or the medicine men- 
tioned above; and at the ſame time a little brandy 
may be rubbed on its belly with a warm hand be- 
fore the fire.” I have ſeldom ſeen this fail to eaſe 
the gripes of infants. If it ſhould happen, how- 
ever, not to ſucceed, a little brandy or 1768 ſpi- 
rits may be mixed with thrice the quantity of warm 
water, and a 4 tea- ſpoonful of it Fred frequently till 


* See Appendix, e bebe Mixture. 
Nan 3 the 
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the infant be eafjer. Sometimes a little pepper 8 
were a e very well, _ o 
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GALLING AND EXCORIATION: | 


Theſe are very troubleſome to children; They 1 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the! 
neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in 
other parts that are moiſtened by the ſweat or. 
urine. - < 1 
As theſe complaints are, in a great meaſure, Ow- 

ing to want of cleanlineſs, the moſt effectual means 
of preventing them gre, to waſh, the parts fre- 
quently with cold water, to change the linen aften, 
and, in a word, to keep the child in all reſpects 
thoroughly clean, When this is not ſufficient, the 
excoriated. parts may be ſprinkled with abſorbent 
or drying powders; as burnt hartſhorn, tutty, 
chalk, crabs claws prepared, and the like. When 
the parts affected are very ſore, and tend to a real 
ulceration, it will be proper to add a little ſugar of 
lead to the powders; or to anoint the place with 
the camphorated ointment. If the parts be waſhed 
with ſpring- water, in which a little white vitriol 
has been diſſolved, it will dry and heal them very 
powerfully. One of the beſt applications for this 

purpoſe, is to diſſolve ſome fuller's earth in a ſuffi⸗ 
cb quantity of hot water; and after it has, ſtood 
till it is cold, to rub | it gently 90 the ee P 
once or twice a- day. 3 
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The 1 of iis ents) — plugged 55 ah 
2 805 mucus, which : pgs wat their breathing 
4b? 7 _ - freely, 
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freely, and likewiſe renders i i difficult for them to 
ſuck or ſwallo p. n eee Rf} 
Some in this caſe! order, after a Cvieable pur ge,” 
two or three grains of white vitriol diſſolved in I 
an ounce of marjoram- water, and filtered, to be ap- 
lied now and then to the noſtrils with a linen rag. 
Wedelius ſays, If two grains of white vitriol, and 
the ſame quantity of elaterium, be diffolved'in'half 
an ounce of marjoram- water, and applied to the 
noſe, as above directed, that it brings away the my 


cus without ſneezing. 4, 23169." 500 


In obſtinate caſes theſe things may be tried; but 
I have never found any thing neceſſary, befides rob- 
bing the noſe at bed-rime with a little ſweet oil, or 
freſh butter. This reſolves the dach, and "renders 
the ke more my" 885 Habu 
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OF VOMITING. . 9I8[100KRK 
0 444i y 15 27 3 
"Pm . delicate ſtare of children, and: the great 
ſenhibiliry of their organs, a vomiting or loofeneſs 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the 
nerves of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Hence theſe 
diſorders are much more common in childhood 
than in the more advanced periods of life. T 


are ſeldom however dangerous, and ought neve 


4 
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Nei 


to be conſidered as diſeaſes, unleſs when they are 


violent, or continve ſo Jong as o .cxbavfe W 
ftrength of the patient. aug KS) 
Vomiting may be excited by: an over-quantityiof 
food ; by food that is of ſuch a nature as'to'trritate 
the nerves of the ſtomach too much; or by the ſen- 
ſibility of the nerves 5 being, fo much  jugrealed. as to 
9112 
Some nurſes remove this 3 bo ſucking the child's 


noſe, 1 750 is by no means a * operation.;. but when 
nurſes have the reſolution to doi it, 1 is m far Bo ilcouraging 
16 "as; IH 9 de 7 0 
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render them unable to bear che ſtimulus of even the 


mildeſt e C2EMENT., p 8 Fo 21 75 91 18 s 4 
„When womiting is ocraſiuned, by too much food, 
it ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend 
upon cleanſiog the ſtomach. This may be done 
either by a. fr.. grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak. 
ſolution, of. emetic tartar, as mentioned before. 
When it is owing to food of an acrid or irritating 
quality, the diet ought to be changed, and aliment 
of a milder nature ſubſtituted in its ſtedd. 
When vomiting proceeds from an inoreaſed de- 
gree of ſenſibility, or too great an irritability of 
the nerves of the ſtomach, ſuch medicines as have 
a tendency to brace and ſtrengthen that organ, and 
to abate its ſenſibility, muſt be uſed. The firſt uf 
theſe intentions may, be anſwered by a ſlight infu 
ſion of the Peruvian bark, with the addition of A 
little rhubarb and orange- peel; and the ſecond by 
the- ſaline draughts, to Which a ende of Ieqaid 
laudanum may be occaſionally, added: Wi 24G 
Ia obſtinate vomitings the operation of internal 
medicines may be aſſiſted by aromatic fomenta- 
tions made with wine, applied warm to the pit of 
the ſtomach; or the uſe of the Romach- Plalter 
with the addition o alittle RAINER: + 5716 3m 
-& £44 8 e nn 
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Wy looſeneſs may generally by! SVG; Sea 
Iu, the tools are four, Nimy, green, or curdled. 
It is, not the diſcharge, but the production uf ſuch 
ſtools, which+ ought to be remedied. Even where 
the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to be 
checked too ſuddenly, as it often proves critical, 
eſpecially when the child has caught cold, or an 
eruption on the ſkin has, diſappeared, +; Sometimes 
an Evacuai ion o. this kind ſucceeds a mp0" 
- © 
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of the atmoſphere, in which caſe ĩt may alſo prove 
of advantage, by carrying off a quantity of watery 
humours, which would otherwiſe tend to relax rhe 
habit 5 4901435 03553 28 - 1ITO07T2 30 07 34 IG. 
As the prineipal intention of the cure of à Iooſe- 
neſs is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuſ- 
tomary to give the patient a gentle vomit of ipe- 
cacuanha, and afterwards to exhibit ſmall and fre- 
quent doſes of rhubarb; interpoſing abſorbent me- 
dicines, to mitigate the acrimony of the humovrs. 
The beſt purge, however, in this caſe, is agi 
alls. It is at the ſame time abſorbent and Iaxa- 
tive, and operates without 3 2 
The antimonial wine, which acts both as an 
emetic and purge, is alſo an excellent medicine in 
this caſe. By being diluted with water, it may be 
proportioned to the weakeſt conſtitution; and, not 
deing diſagreeable to the palate, it may be re- 
ated as often as occaſion requires: Even one 
Hoſe will frequently mitigate the diſeaſe, and pave 
the way for the uſe of abſorbents. If, However 
the patient's ſtrength will permit, the medici 
ovghr to be repeated every {x or eight hours, till 
the ſtools begin to aſſume a more natural appeat! 
ance; afterwards a longer ſpace may be allowed to 
intervene between the doſes. When it is neceſſary 
to repeat the medicine frequently, the doſe ought 
always to be a little increafed, as its efficacy is ge- 
nerally diminiſhed by uſe. | eg. 
Some, upon the firſt appearance of a"looſeneſs, 
fly immediately to the uſe of abſorbent medicines 
and aſtringents. If theſe be adminiſtered before 
_ the offending humours are diſcharged, thougk the 
+ . diſeaſe may appear to be mitigated for a little time, 
it ſoon afterwards breaks forth with greater violence, 
and often proves fatal, Aſter proper evacuations, 
however, theſe medicines may be adminiſtered with 
conſiderable advantage, Re: 1. $11 0064 2943 '+* 
> er WI Should 
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Should any 16992 or. reſtleſſneſs remain after 
the ſtamach and bowels. have been cleanſed, 2 tea- 
ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given in 
2 little ſimple cinnamon water, three or a times 
N till theſe ee Wa ceaſed. rn 
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"Enter, white. on the breaſt, are 4800 pat 
from eruptions of one/kind or other. | Theſe, bow- 
eyer, are not often dangerous, and ought never to 
be dried up but with the greateſt caution. They 
tend to free the bodies of infants from hurtful hu- 
mours, which, if retained, might produce fatal 
diſorders. Nair 

be eruptions of children are chiefly owing to 

roper food and neglect of cleanlineſs. , If a 
child be ſtuffed at all hours with food that its ſto- 
mach is not able to digeſt, ſuch food, not being 
| properly aſſimilated, inſtead of nouriſhing the body, 
Alls it with groſs humours. Theſe muſt either 
break out in form of eruptions eon. the ſkin,, or 
remain in the body, and occaſion fevers and other 
internal diſorders, That neglect of cleanlineſs. is a 
very general cauſe. of eruptive diſorders, muſt he 
obvious to every one. The children of the 
and of all who deſpiſe cleanlineſs, are almoſt con- 
ſtantly found to ſwarm with vermin, and are 
generally e vened nd. the ſcab, fich. and other 
eto ons. JI 44610972 
| hen *rprions are he effect of 1 improper food, 
on mant of cleanlineſs, 4. proper attention to theſe 
alone will generally be ſufficient to remove them. 
If this ſhould not be the caſe, ſome drying medi- 
cines will be neceſſary. . When they are applied, 
the body ought at the ſame time to be key open, 
aries cold is carefully to be avoided. We know no 
e medicine 


3 


"4 4 
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ing difficult to cure, and ſometimes indeed the 
cure proves worſe than the diſeaſe. I have fre- 
nnn children ſeized with internal diſot- 
lers, of which they died ſoon after their ſcabbed 
heads had been healed by the application of drying 
medicines *, The cure ought always firſt to be at- 
tempted by keeping the E very clean, cutting 
off the hair, combing and bruſhing away the ſcabs, 
&c, If this is not ſufficient, Jet the head be 
ſhaved once a week, waſhed daily with ſoap ſuds, 
and gently anointed with a liniment made of rrain 
oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine powders 
one drachm. And if there be proud fleſh, it ſhould 
be touched with a bit of blue vitriol, ſprinkle 

with a little burnt allum. While theſe things art 


fn” MENT 


© # I ſome time ago ſaw a very ſtriking inſtance of the danger 6f 
ſubſtituting drying medicines in the place of cleanlineſs/ant 


wholeſome food, in the Foundling Hoſpital at Ackworth, 


the children were grievouſly afflited with ſcabbed heads — 


other cutaneous diſorders. Upon inquiry it was found, th: 
very little attention was paid either to the propriety or ſoundne 
of their proviſions, and that cleanlineſs was totally negleſted 
accordingly it was adviſed that they ſhould have more wholeſome 
food, and be kept thoroughly clean. This advice, however, 
was not followed, It was too troubleſome to the ſervants, ſu- 
perintendants, &c. The 'bufineſs was to be done by medicine; 
which was accordingly attempted, but had nearly proved ſatal 
to the whole houſe. avout and other internal diſorders im 
diately appeared, and at length a putrid dyſentery, which prov. 
ſo infectious, that it carried off a great many of the children, 
and ſpread over a conſiderable part of the neighbouring 
& IQ tf 
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556 OF ERUPTION WE. 
doing, the patient muſt be confined to a regular 


light diet, the body thould be kept gently open; 


and cold, as far as poſſible, ought to be avoided. 
To prevent any bad conſequences from topping this 
diſcharge, it will be proper, eſpecially in children 
of a groſs habit, to make an iſſue in the neck or 
arm, which may be kept open till the patient be- 


comes more ſtrong, and the conſtitution be ſome- 
INT 5 W. yaa; FO), Nein, 


| what mended. F 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold 
weather. They are generally occaſioned by the feet 
or hands being kept long wet or cold, and after- 
wards ſuddenly heated. When children are cold, 
inſtead of taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gra- 
dually, they run to the fire. This occaſions a ſud- 
den rarefaction of the humours, and an infarction 
of the veſſels; which being often repeated, rhe 
_ veſſels are at laſt over-diſtended, 100 forced to 


773 4 1 


Beer ee 
To prevent it, violent cold and ſuddeñ heat muſt 
be equally avoided. When the parts begin to look 
red and ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and 
to have the affected parts frequently rubbed with 
muſtard and brandy, or ſomething of a warming na- 


ture. They ought likewiſe to be covered with lan- 


nel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply warm 
aſhes between cloths to the ſwelled: parts, which 
frequently help to reduce them. When there is a 

ſore, it muſt be dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the 
ointment” of tutty, the plaſter of cerus, or ſome 
other drying ointment. "Theſe ſores are indeed 
wroubleſome,” but ſeldom dangerous. They 'ge- 
nerally heal as ſoon as the warm weather ſets in. 
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Children ate often ſeized yer "ſuddenly ls, with this 
late which, if not quickly re relieved, proves mor- 


tal. oo known by various names in different 


og Wy ritain. On the eaſt coalt of Scotland it 
is called the croup,.. On. the weſt they call it the 


chock or uffing. In ſome parts of England, where : 


1 have obſerved it, the good women call it;zbe 
rg. of the lights, It Teen, be a ſpecies of , 
attended WY very acute and a catarrhal 
ſymp roms. wt e 
| This diſeaſe generally prevails in "cold. and wet 
ſeaſons; It is moſt common upon the ſea-coaſt, 
and in low marſhy countries, C bildren of a groſs 
and Jax habit are moſt liable. to it. I have ſome- 


times known it hereditary... It generally attacks 


children in the night, after having been much en- 


poſed to damp cold eaſterly winds through the day. 
Pa houſes, wet feet, thin ſhoes, wet clothes, or 


any thing that obſtructs the perſpiration, may . 


caſion the croup. u aver 
It is attended with a frequent pulſe, pO 
laborious breathing, which is performed with a pe- 


culiar kind of croaking noiſe, that may be, heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance. The voice is ſharp 


ſhrill, and the face is generally much fluſhed, chough 


ſometimes it is of a hvid. colour. 131 240 

When a. child is ſeized with the above ſymp= 
tons, his feet ſhould immediately be put into warm 
water. He ovght likewiſe to be bled “, and to 


have a laxative clyſte; miniſtered. as ſoon as/palr. 
ſible. He ſhould be e to breathe avit the 


* In this diſeaſe bleeding i is not always proper; — in very © 


all habits it mult certainly be of uſe,” 
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5868 OF THE CROUP. 
ſteams of warm water and vinegar; or an emol- 
lient decoction, and emollient cataplaſms or o- 
mentat ions may be applied round his neck. If the 
ſymptoms do not abate, a bliſtering plaſter muſt be 
applied round the neck, or between the ſhoulders, 
and the child may take frequently a table - ſpoonful 
of the following julep: Take penny-royal | water 
three ounces, ſyrup of althea and balſamic ſyrup, 
each one ounce, mix them together. 
+Afafcetida is found to have a good effect in this 
caſe. It may be both given in form of clyſter, 
and taken by the mouth. Two drachms of aſa- 
fcœtida may be diſſolved in one ounce of Minde- 
rerus's ſpirit, and three ounces of penny- royal wa- 
ter. A table - ſpoonful of this mixture may be 
given every hour, or oftner, if the patient's ſto- 
mach be able to bear it. If the child cannot be 
brought to take this medicine, two drachms of the 
aſaſotida may be diſſolved in a common clyſter, 
and adminiſtered every ſix or eight hours, till the 
violence of the diſeaſe abates *. b elle 
To prevent a return of the diſorder, all thoſe 
things which occaſion it muſt be carefully avoided; 


I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- 

bull in London, a phyſician of great experience, and who, from' 

Bis former fituation on the north-eaſt coaſt of England, bad many 
opportunities of obſerving the ſymptoms and progreſs of this 

dangerous diſeaſe. I am ſorry the letter came too late to be in- 

ſerted at length; but as the Doctor's ſentiments differ very little 

from my own, this misfortune is the leſs to be regretted. 'The * 

Doctor indeed obſerves, that he never found bliſtering of any 
 fervice; but recommends cataplaſms of garlic, camphor, and 

Venice treacle, to be applied both to the throat and ſoles of the 

feet. He likewiſe recommends boluſes of camphor, caftor, va- 

lerian root, ſalt of hartſhorn, and muſk, adapted to the age, 

Krenpth, &c. of the patient: after which he adviſes two ſpoon- 

fuls of the following decoction: Take of garlic and diſtilled | 
vinegar each an ounce, hyſop-water eight ounces; beat up the 
ingredients together, gradually mixing the water, and a dig 

three ounces of honey. Let the whole be ſimmered over a gentle 

are, and afterwards ſtrained for uſe, Gf 0299 
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as wet feet, cold; damp, eaſterly winds; \&c> Chi- 
dren who have had frequent returns of this diſeaſe 
or whoſe conſtitutions ſeem to diſpoſe them to it/ 
ought'to have their diet properly regulated; alt 
food that is viſcid or hard of digeſtion; and all 
crude; raw; traſhy fruits, are to be avoided. They 
ought likewiſe to have a drain conſtantiy kept open 
in ſome part of their body, by means of à ſeton or 
iſſue. I have ſometimes known a Burgundy-pitek 
plaſter, worn continually between the ſhoulders for 
ſeveral years, have a very happy effect in rene 
inan return . this GTM em An DAE 
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Dr. Ab met obſervecz that above Fr N part 
of infants die in teething, by ſymptoms proceed 
ing from the irritation of the tender nervous parts of - 
the jaws, occaſioning inflammations, fevers, con- 
vulſions, gangrenes, &c. Theſe ſymptoms are in 
a great meaſore owing to the great delicacy and 
exquiſite ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem at this 
time of life, which is too often increaſed by an ef- 
feminate education. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
children who. are delicately. brought up, Always 
ſuffer- moſt in teething, and often fall "by: convul= 
ſive diſorder s. 
About the ſixth or ſeventh ot Ris Day 7 
nerally begin to make their appearance; firſt, the 
inciſores, or fore teeth; next, the canini, or 
teeth; and, laſtly, the molares, or grinders.” About 
the ſeventh year, there comes a new ſet; and abouc 
the twentieth, the two inner nere called Le 
Er the teeth of wiſdo m. 
Children, about the time of cutting their teeth; 
fazer much, and have generally a looſeneſs. When 
1 teething is difficult, eſpecially when the dog- 
tecth 
20 
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teeth begin to make their way through the gums, 

the child has ſtartings in his fleep, tumours of the 
ums, watchings; gripes, green ſtools, the thruſh; 
ever, difficulc breathing, and: convulſions, 

_ Difficult reething requires nearly the ſame treat- 
ment as an inflammatory diſeaſe. If the body be 
bound, it muſt be opened either by emollient clyſ- 
ters or gentle purgatives; as manna, megnefia alba, 
rhubarb, ſenna, or the like. The faod ſhould be 
light, and in ſmall quanuty; the drink plentiful, 
but weak and diluting, as infuſions of balm, or 
of the lune-tree flowers; to which about a third or 
fourth part of milk may be added. 

If the fever be high, ee will be neceſſary; 
. this in very young children ought always to be 
ſparingly performed. It is an evacuation which 
they bear the worſt of any. Purging, vomiting, 
or ſweating, agree much better with them, and are 
generally more beneficial. Harris, however, ob- 
ſerves, that, when an inflammation appears, the 
phyſician will labour in vain, if the cure be not be- 
gun with applying a leech under each ear. If the 
cChild be ſeized with convulſion- fits, a bliſtering- 
plaſter may be applied between the ſnoulders, or 
one behind each ear. 

Sydenham ſays, that in om occaſioned, by 
teething, he never found any remedy ſo effectual 
as two, three, or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn 
in a ſpoonful of ſimple water, or other convenient 
vehicle, given every four hours. The number of 
doſes may be four, five, or fix. I have often pre- 

ſcribed this medicine with ſucceſs, but always found 
a larger doſe neceflary. It may be given from five 
= to fifteen or twenty, according to the 


of the child, and, when coſtiveneſs does not for- 


bid it, chive or 156 drops of laudanum may be 
Mo to each doſe. 


In 
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la Scotland, it is very common; hen Childreg 
are cutting their teeth; to put à fall Burg 80 
pitch plaſter b berweer their ſnoulders, This g geen 
eaſes the tickling cough which attends deerſig, 
is by no means an ufeleſs application;”: When: 
tecth ate cut with difficulty, it oog lit to be. ke 
on during the whole time of ce Ir may 
enlarged as occaſion requires, and ought! to , be 7 re 
newed, at leaſt once a fortnight, '. -_ l 
„Several things have been recommended for ap >. 
bing the gums, as oils, mucilages, c.; but: from 
theſe much is not to be expected. If any thing o 
this kind is to be uſed, we would recommend 4 
little fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the. 
finger three or four. times a- day. Children are ge- 
nerally at this time diſpoſed to cheu whatever they 
get into their hands. For. this reaſon the) ought. 
never to be without ſomewhat: that will yield a little 
to the preſſure of their gums, as a.cruſt of . 
H eee . his of liquorice-foor, or Weh 
&, 3556 R 
Wich regard to te cotzing the: gums, we hays kita 
dom known it of any great benefit. In 1 | 
caſes, however, it ought to be tried. It may 
/ performed. by the finger- nail, the edge of a, 1 4 
penny piece that is worn thin, or any ſharp bo 
which ean be with ſafety introduced into the n 
but che lancet, in a kilful hand, 1; AAR et the” 
moſt proper. 
Ig order to render the N leſs difficult, pa” 
rents; oughr to take care that their children's food . 
be light and wholeſome, and that their nerves be 
braced by ſoſficient exerciſe wichout doors, the uſe 
of the cold bath, &c. Were theſe things duly te.“. 
garded;- they would Have a much better effect chan 
teething nechluces, or other nonſenſical amulers Wako 
os that e 5 | | LIEN 
: 0 0 
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F THE RICKETS. 

"This diſcaſe iy attacks children between 
the age of nine months and two years. It appeared 
firſt in England about the time when manufactures 
began to flourith, and ſtill prevails moſt in towns 
where the inhabitants follow ſedentary employ- 
ments, by which means they neglect either to take 
proper exercife - thernſctres, or to give it to their 
e n 

CAUSES. eie cauſe of the e is diſ- 
"eaſed parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, 
who neglect exerciſe, and live upon weak watery 
diet, can neither be expected to bring forth ſtrong 
and healthy children, or to be able to nurſe them, 

after they are brought forth. Accordingly we find, 

that the children of ſuch women generally die of 
the rickets, the ſcrophula; conſumptions, or ſuch 
like diſeaſes. Children begotten by men in the 
decline of life, who are ſubject to the gout, the 
gravel, or other chronic diſeaſes, or who have been 
often affected with the venereal diſeaſe in their 
Youth, are likewiſe very liable to the rickets. 

Any diſorder that weakens the ebm reti or 
relaxes the habit of children, as the ſmall- pox, 
* meaſles, teething, the hooping- cough, &. diſ- 
poſes them to this diſeaſe. It may likewiſe be oc- 
eaſioned by improper diet, as food that is either 
too weak and watery, or fo viſcid that the ſto- 
mach cannot digelt it. 

Bad nurſing is the chief cual of this diſeiſte. 
When the nurſe is either diſeaſed, or has not enough 
of milk to nouriſh the child, it cannot thrive. But 
children ſuffer oftner by want of care in nurſes than 
Vant of ood. Aas; an infant to lie or ſit _ 

mue 
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OF: THE RICKET S. 563 
much, or not keeping it thoroughly clean in „ 
clothes, has the moſt pernicious effects. 

The want of free air is likewiſe very FO to 
children in this reſpect. When a nurſe lives in a 
_ Cloſe ſmall houſe, where the air is damp and con- 
fined, and is too indolent to carry her child abroad 
into the open air, it will hardly eſcape this diſeaſe. 
A healthy child ſhould always be in motion, un- 
leſs when aſleep; if it be ſuffered to lie, or ſit, 
iaſtead of being tofled: and dandled about, f it will 

not thrive. | 7 
5 SYMPTOMS. . the ang of this di. 
eaſe the child's. fleſh: grows ſoft and flabby ; its 
ſtrength is diminiſhed ; it loſes its wonted cheer- 
fulneſs, looks more grave and compoſed than is 
natural for its age, and does not chuſe to be moved. 
The head and belly become too large in propor- 
tion to the other parts; the face appears full, and 
the complexion florid. Afterwards the bones be- 
gin to be affected, eſpecially i in the more ſoft and 
ſpungy 8 Hence the wriſts and ancles become 
thicker than uſual; the ſpine or back bone puts on 
an unnatural ſhape; the breaſt is likewiſe. often de- 
formed; and the bones of the arms and legs grow: 
crooked; All theſe ſymptoms vary according to 
the violence of the diſeaſe. The pulſe is generally 
quick, but feeble; the appetite and digeſtion for 


the moſt part bad; the teeth come ſlowly and witk 


difficulty, and they often rot and fall out after- 
wards. Ricketty children generally have great 
acuteneſs of mind, and an underſtanding above 
their years. Whether this is owing to their being 
more in the company of adults than ocher children, 


or to the prevernathral enlargement _ the Desk is 
not material. 


REGIMEN. As this a is "ies at- 
tended with evident ſigns of weakneſs and relaxa- 
tion, our chief aim in the cure muſt be to brace 

| "ES Fe; and 


564: OF! THE RICAK ETS. 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſ- 
tion and the due preparation of the fluids. Theſe 

1mportantiends will be beſt anſwered by wholeſome 

_ nouriſhing diet, [ſuited to the age and ſtrength of 
the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient exerciſe. 
Tf the child has a bad nurſe, who either neglects 
her duty, or does not underſtand it, ſhe ſhould: be 
changed. If the ſeaſon be cold, the child ought 
to be kept warm; and when the weather is hot, 
it ought. to be kept cool; as ſweating is apt to 
weaken it; and too great a degree of cold has the 
ſame effect. The limbs ſhould be rubbed fre- 
quently with a warm hand, and the child pains as 
cheerful as poſſible. N 

The diet ought to be dry and novriſhing;as 
good bread, roafted fleſh, &c: | Biſcuit: is gene- 
rally reckoned the beſt bread; and pigeons, pul- 
lets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roaſted or minced, 
are the moſt. proper fleſn. If the child be too 
young for fleſh-meats, he may have rice, millet, 
or pearl-barley boiled with raiſins, to which may 
be added a little wine and ſpice. His drink may 
be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of 
water. Thoſe who cannot afford clarer, may give 
wr child now and then a en enn of mild ala; 
| d porte. 5 

© MEDICINE. —— Medicines are here of . 
avail. © The diſeaſe may often be cured by the 
nurſe, but ſeldom by the phyſician. In children 
of a groſs habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges 
of rhubarb may (stine be of uſe, but they will 
ſeldom carry off the diſeaſe; that muſt depend 
chiefly upon ſuch things as brace and ſtrengthen the 
ſyſtem : for which purpoſe, beſides the regimen 
mentioned above, we would recommend the cold 
bath, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. It muſt how- 
ever be uſed with prudence, as ſome ricketty chil- 


dren cannot . it. The * time for uſing Soi 
co 
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OF CONVULSIONS. 565 
cold bath is in the morning, and the child ſhould 
be well rubbed with a dry cloth immediately after he 
comes out of it. If the child ſhould be weakened 
by the cold bath, it muſt be diſcontinued. 

Sometimes iſſues have been found beneficial in 
this diſeaſe. They are peculiarly neceſſary for chil- 
dren who abound with groſs humours. An infuſion 
of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would be of 
ſervice, were it poſſible to bring children to take 
it. We might here mention many other medicines 
which have been recommended for the rickets; but 
as there is far more danger in truſting to theſe than 
in neglecting them altogether, we chuſe rather to 
paſs them over, and to recommend a proper regi- 
men as the thing chiefly to be depended on. 


J 
OF coNvULSIo Ns. 


Though more children are ſaid to die of conyul- 
ſions than of any other diſeaſe, yet they are for the 
moſt part only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. 
Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the nerves, 
may occalion convulſions. + Hence infants ' whoſe 


nerves are eaſily affected, are often thrown into 


convulſions by any thing that irritates the alimen- 
tary canal; likewiſe by teething; ſtrait clothes; 
the approach of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other 
/ Tens 
When convulſions proceed from an irritation” of 
the ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears them of 
their acrid contents, or renders theſe mild and in- 
offenſive, will generally perform a cure: where- 
fore, if the child be coltive, the beſt way will be 
to begin with a clyſter, and afterwards to give a 
gentle vomit, which may be repeated occaſionally, 
and the body in the mean time kept open by gentle 
1 O00 3 doſes 
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doſes, of magneſia alba, or ſmall quantities of rhu- 
barb mixed with the powder of crabs claws, 

Convulſions which precede the eruption, of the 
ſmall- - pox: or. meaſles generally go off upon. theſe 
making their appearance. The principal. danger 
in this caſe ariſes from the fears and apprehenſions 
of thoſe who have the care of the patient. Con- 
vulſions are very alarming, and ſomething muſt be 
done to appeaſe the affrighted parents, nurſes, &c. 
Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes bleed- 
ing, bliſtering, and ſeveral other operations, to the 
great danger of its life, when a little time, bathing 
the feet in warm water, and throwing in a mild 
clyſter, would have ſet all to rights. 
When convulſion- fits ariſe 3 om the cutting of 
teeth, beſides gentle evacuations, we would recom- 
mend bliſtering, and the uſe of antiſpaſmodic me- 
dicines, as the tincture of ſoot, aſafœtida, or caſtor, 

A few drops of any of theſe may be mixed in a cu 

of white-wine whey, and given occaſionally. | 
When. convulſions proceed from any external 
cauſe, as the preſſure occaſioned by ſtrait clothes 
or. bandages, . &c. theſe ought immediately to be 
removed; though in this caſe taking away the 
cauſe will not always remove the effect, yet it 
ought to be done. It is not likely that the patient 
will recover, as long as the cauſe which firſt gave 
riſe to the diſorder continues to act. | 
When a child is ſeized wirh convulſions without 
having any complaint in the bowels, or ſymproms 
of teething; or any raſh or other diſcharge Which 
has been ſuddenly dried up; we have reaſon to con- 
clude that it is a primary. diſeaſe, and proceeds im- 
mediately from the brain. Caſes of this kind, 
however, happen. but, ſeldom, which, is very for- 
tunate, as little can be done to relieye the unhappy 
patient. When, A dilcale dec from n orig. 
| n 
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nal fault in the formation or ſtructure of the brain 
itſelf, we cannot expect that it ſhould. yield to me- 
dicine. But as this is not always the cauſe, even 
of convulſions which proceed immediately from 
the brain, ſome attempts ſhould. be made to re- 
move them, The chief intention to be purſued 

for this purpoſe, is to make ſome derivation from 
the head, by bliſtering, purging, and the like. 
Should theſe fail, jſues-.or. ſetons may be bar! in | 
| Hom neck, or arne che nen. 8 


OF WATER IN IIR — 9 


Though water in the head, of a 8 of the 
brain, may affect adults as well as children, yet, as 
the latter are more peculiarly liable to it, we 
thought it would be moſt proper to place it among 

the diſeaſes of infants. | 
_  CAUSES.——A dropſy of the brain may ro- 
ceed from injuries done to the brain itſelf by 11 
blows, or the like; it may likewiſe proceed from 
an original laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from 
ſcirrhous tumours; or excreſcences within the ſkull ; 
a thin watery ſtate of the blood; a diminiſhed 
ſecretion of urine; and, laſtly, from tedious and 
lingering N which > ade and conſume the 
patient. | 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe” has at firſt the 
appearance of a flow fever ; the patient complains 
of a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; 
he ſhuns the light; is ſick, and ſometimes vomits 3 
his pulle is irregular and generally low: though he 
ſeems heavy and dull, yet he does not ſleep: he is 
ſometimes delirious, and frequently ſees objects 

double; towards the end of this commonly fatal 
| diſeaſe, the pulſe becomes more frequent, the pu- 
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be done. But theſe ſymptoms are not yet ſufficiently 
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pils are generally dilated, the cheeks fluſhed, the 
patient denen comatoſe, and convulſions! en- 
ſue. - SLE” PETIT: nr . 55 
MEDI CINE. z—No medicine has hitherto been 
found ſufficient to carry off a dropſy of the brain. 
It i 1s laudable, however, to make ſome attempts, 
as time or chanee may bring many things to light, 
of which at preſent we have no idea. The medi- 


cines generally uſed are, purges of rhubarb or ja- 


lap with calomel, and bliſtering-plaſters applied to 
the neck or back part of the head. To which we 
would beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines | 
which promote the ſecretion of urine, ſuch as are 
recommended in the common dropſy. A diſcharge 
from the noſe ought likewiſe to be promoted by 
cauſing the patient to ſnuff the powoer of alen 
white hellebore, or the like. 1 
Some practitioners have of late pretended to eure 

this diſeaſe by the uſe of mercury. I have not 
been ſo happy as to ſee any inſtances of a cure being 
performed in a confirmed dropſy of the brain; but 


| = fo deſ perate a r y wy —_ deſerves a i Hoof . 
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7 e reaſon e this diſeaſes i is an or never nagar 1 


tis; that it is ſeldom known till too far advanced to admit of a 


remedy. Did parents watch the firſt ſymptoms, and call a phy- 
ſician in due time, I am inclined to think that 8 might 


nown, 


and are often miſtaken even by phyſicians themſelves. . Of this 
1 deren ſaw a ftriking inſtance in a r attended by an emi- 
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OF SURGERY, 


; 'TY deſcribe all the operations of ſurgery,” and 
1 to point out the different diſeaſes in which 
theſe operations are neceſſary, would extend this 
article far beyond the limits ſer to it: we muſt 
therefore confine our obſervations to ſuch caſes as 
molt generally occur, and in which proper affiſt 
ance is either not aſked, or not always to be ob- 
KDE TIDE ³³³¹iäʃ 
Though an acquaintance with the ſtructure of 
the human body is indiſpenſably neceſſary to qua- 
lify a man for being an expert ſurgeon; yet many 
things may be done to fave the lives of their fellow- 
men in emergencies by thoſe who are no adepts in 
anatomy. It is amazing with what facility the 
peaſants daily perform operations upon brute ani- 
mals, which are not of a leſs difficult nature than 
many of thofe performed on the human ſpecies; 
yet they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. W 
Indeed every man is in ſome meaſure a ſurgeon 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow- men in diſtreſs, and accidents hap- 
pen every hour which give occaſion to exerciſe this 
celing. The feelings of the heart, however, when 
not directed by the judgment, are apt to miſtead, 
Thus one, by a raſh attempt to fave his friend, 
may ſometimes deſtroy him; while another, for 
fear of doing amiſs, ſtands ſtill and fees his boſom- 
friend expire without ſo much as attempting to re: 
lieve him, even when the means are in his power. 
As every good man would wiſh to ſteer a courſe - 
different, from either of theſe, it will no doubt'be 
DES ay | £2 __ agreeable 
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| agreeable to him to know what ought to be done 
upon ſuch emergencies: : O45 | 


OF BLEEDING. 


No operation of ſurgery. is ſo frequently neceſ- 
ſary as bleeding ; it ought therefore to be very ge- 
nerally underſtood. But though practiſed by mid- 
wives, gardeners, blackſmiths, &c. we have rea- 
ſon to believe that very few know when it is proper. 
Even phyſicians themſelves have been ſo much the 
dupes of theory in this article, as to render it the 
ſubject of ridicule. It is however an operation of 
great importance, and muſt, when ſeaſonably and 
properly performed, be of ſingular ſervice to thoſe 
in diſtreſs. | EE 
Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all in- 
flamaiatory fevers, as pleuriſies, peripneumonies, 
&c. It is Hikewiſe proper in all topical inflamma- 
tions, as thoſe of the inteſtines, womb, bladder, 
ſtomach, kidnies, throat, eyes, &c. as alſo in the 
aſthma, ſciatic pains, coughs, head-achs, rheu- 
matiſms, the apoplexy, epilepſy, and bloody flux. 
After falls, blows, bruiſes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived, either externally or internally, bleeding is 
neceſſary. It is likewiſe neceſſary for perſons who 
have had the misfortune to be ſtrangled, drowned, 
Fry with foul air, the fumes of metal, or the 
ike. Ina word, whenever the vital motions have 
been ſuddenly ſtopt from any cauſe whatever, except 
in ſwoonings occaſioned by mere weakneſs or hyſ- 
terie affections, it is proper to open a vein. But 
in all diforders proceeding} from a relaxation of 
the ſolids, and an impoveriſhed ſtate of the blood, 
as drophes, cacochymies, &c. bleeding is im- 


proper. BIN 'Þ 
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Bleeding for topical inflammations ought alwayͤs 
to be performed as near the part affected as poſ- 
ſible. When this can be done with a lancet, it is 
to be preferred to any other method; but here a 
vein cannot be found, recourſe muſt be had to 
leeches or cupping, - 
The quantity of blood to be let muſt always be 
regulated by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, man · 
ner of life, and other circumſtances relating to the 
patient. It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that a 
child could bear to loſe as much blood as a grown 
perſon, or that a delicate lady ſhould be bled to 
the ſame extent as a robuſt man. 
Prom whatever part of the bady VS is to be 
let, a bandage muſt be a 7 between that part 
and the heart. As it is often neceſſary, in order to 
raiſe the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it 
will be proper in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as the blood 
Genes to flow, to flacken it a little. The bandage 
ht to be applied at leaſt an inch, or an inch 
_ half from the place where the wound f is in- 
—— — to be made. 
Perſons not ſkilled in anatomy ought never to 
bleed in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, 
if they can avoid it. The former may eaſily be 
nown from its pulſation or beating, and the latter. 
from its feeling hard or tight like a whipcord under 
Rc finger. 
It was formerly a SI even among thoſe who 
had the character of being regular practitioners, to 
eed their patients in certain diſeaſes till they 
fainted. .. Surely a more ridiculous rule could not 
be propoled. One perſon will faint at the very 
fight of a lancer, while another will loſe almoſt the 
whole blood of his body before he faints. Swoon- 
| 0 depends more upon the ſtate of the mind than 
_ of che MN ; en, it DAY * e 
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or prevented by the manner in which the operation 
Children are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though ſometimes neceſſary, is a very troubleſome 
and uncertain practice. It is impoſſible to know 
| what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches; 
beſides, the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, 
and the wounds are not eaſily healed. Would thoſe 

who practiſe bleeding take a little more pains, 
and accuſtom themſelves to bleed children, they 
would not find it ſuch a difficult operation as they 
imagine. en, e eee ene 
Tertain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleed- 
ing ſtill prevail among the country people. They 
talk, for inſtance, of head-veins, heart- veins, 
Preaſt· veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in theſe 
will certainly cure all diſeaſes of the parts from 
whence they are ſuppoſed to come, without conſi- 
dering that all the blood- veſſels ariſe from the 
heart, and return to it again; for which reaſon, un- 
leſs in topical inflammations, it ſignifies very little 
from what part of the body blood is taken. But 
this, though a fooliſh prejudice, is not near ſo 
hurtful as the vulgar notion that the firſt bleeding 
will perform wonders. This belief makes them 
often poſtpone the operation when neceffary, in or- 
der to reſerve it for ſome more important occaſion, 
and, when they think themſelves in extreme dan- 
ger, they fly to it for relief, whether it E 
or not. Bleeding at certain ſtated periods or ſea- 
ſons has likewife bad effects. 
It is likewiſe a common notion that bleeding in 
the feet draws the humours downwards, and con- 
fequently cures difeafes of the head and other ſu- 
perior parts: but we have already obferved that, 
in all topical affections, tlie blood ought to be 
drawn as near the part as poffible. When it is 
neceſſary, however, to bleed in the foot or hand, 
* 1 as 
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as the veins are ſmall, and the bleeding is apt to 
ſtop too ſoon, the part ought to be immerſed in 
warm water, and kept there till a ſufficĩient quan- 
tity ef blood be le-. batof adi | 1 
We ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the man- 1 
ner of performing this operation; that will be bet-, 1 
ter learned by example than precept. Twenty pages, 
of deſcription would not canvey ſo juſt an idea ot 
the operation as ſeeing, it once performed by an ex- 
pert hand. Neither is it neceſſary to point out the 
different parts of the body from whence blood may 
be let, as the arm, foot, forehead, temples, neck, 
&c. Theſe will readily occur to every intelligent 
perſon, and the foregoing obſervations will be ſuf- - 
ficient for determining which of them is moſt pra- 
per upon any particular occaſion. In all: caſes, 
where the intention is only to leſſen the general 
maſs of blood, the arm is the moſt commodious 
part of the body in which the operation can be per- 
formed. 7 B09 i © ir 5108 4983 | | 
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OF: INFLAMMA-TIONS,, AND ABSCESSES@ | | 
rl Feine una ad CH: m7-wie 9 
From whatever cauſe an inflammation! proceeds; 5 | 
it muſt terminate either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, ; 
or gangrene. Though it is impoſſible ta foretel” 
with certainty in which of theſe ways any particular 
inflammation will terminate, yet a probable con- 
jecture may be formed with regard to the event, 
from a knowledge of the patient's age and conſti- 
tution. Inflammations happening in a flight de? 
gree upon colds, and without any previous indiſ- 
poſition, will moſt probahly be diſperſed; thoſe 
which follow cloſe: upon a fever, or happen to per- 

ſons of a groſs habit of body, will generally ſup- 
purate; and thoſe which attack very old people; or 

*# perſons 
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perſons of a dropſical habit, will have a frog 
tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflammation be flight, and the conſtitu- 
tion ſound, the diſperſion ought always to be at- 
tempted. This vill de beſt promoted by a ſlender 
diluting diet, plentiful lotion, and repeated 
purges. The part itſelf muſt be omented, and, if 
the ſkin be very tenſe, it may be embrocated 
with a mixture of three-fourths of ſweet oil, a 
one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with] 
a piece of wax-plaſter. | 

If, notwithſtanding theſe zpplications; the yy 
tomatic fever increaſes, and the tumour becomes 
larger, with violent pain and pulſation, it will be 
proper to promote the ſuppuration. The beſt ap- 
plication for this purpoſe is a ſoft poultice, which 
may be renewed twice a-day. If the ſuppuration 
proceeds but ſlowly, a raw onion cut ſmall or 
bruiſed may be ſpread upon the poultice. When 
the abſceſs is ripe or fit for opening, which may 
eaſily be known from the thinneſs of the ſkin in 
the moſt prominent part of it, a fluctuation of mat- 
ter which may be felt under the finger, and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, an abatement of the pain, it may 
be opened either wich a lancet or dy means of 
cauſtic.” | tt 

The laſt way in which: an een termi- 
nates, is in a gangrene or mortification, the ap- 
proach of which may be known by the following 
ſymptoms: The inflammation loſes its redneſs, 
and becomes duſkiſh or livid; the tenſion of the 
ſkin goes off, and it feels flabby; little bladders 
filled with ichor of different colours ſpread all over 
it; the tumour ſubſides, and from a duſkiſh com- 
plexion becomes black; a quick low pulſe, with 
cold. clammy ſweats, are the immediate forerun- 
ners of death. 
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When theſe ſymptoms firſt appear, the part 
ought to be dreſſed with London treacle, or a 


cataplaſm made of lixivium and bran. Should the 


ſymptoms become worſe,” the part muſt be ſcari- 
fied, and afterwards dreſſed with baſilicum ſoftened 


with oil of turpentine. © All the dreſſings muſt be 


applied warm. With regard to internal medicines, 


the patient muſt be ſupported with generous cor- 


dials, and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as lar 
doſes as the ſtomach will bear it. If the mortified 
parts ſhould ſeparate, the wound will become a 


common vlcer, and-muſt be treated accordingly.” 


This article includes the treatment of all thoſe 
diſeaſes, which, in different parts of the country, 
go by the names of biles, impoſtbumes, whitloes, 
&c. They are all abſceſſes in conſequence of a 


previous inflammation, which, if poſſible, ought 


to be diſcuſſed; but when this cannot be done, 
the ſuppuration ſhould be promoted, and the mat- 
ter diſcharged by an inciſion, if neceſfary ; after- 
wards the fore may be dreſſed with yellow baſili- 
cum, or ſome other digeſtive ointment. 0 
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No part of medicine has been more miſtaken 


than the treatment or cure 6f wounds. Mankind 


in general believe that certain herbs, ointments, 


and plaſters are poſſeſſed of wonderful healing 


powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured 


without the application of them. It is however a 
fact, that no external application whatever contri- 
butes towards the cure of a wound, any other way 
than by keeping the parts ſoft, clean, and defend- 
ing them from the external air, which may be as 


effectually done by dry lint, as by the moſt pomp- 
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he ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to 8 


extracted when he is more able to bear it. 


or where any conſiderable blood-veſſel is cut, a 


be not ſtopt, the patient may die even before a 


9 


ous applications, white it is exempt from many of 
the bad conſequences attending them. wes. 


ternal applications. Theſe only promote the cure 
of wounds as far as they tend to prevent a fever, or 
to remove any cauſe that might obſtruct or impede 
the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that 
cures wounds. All that Axt can do is to remove 
obſtacles, and to put the parts in ſuch a condition 
as is the moſt favourable to Nature's efforts. 
With this ſimple view we ſhall conſider the treat- 
ment of wounds, and endeavour to point out 
ſuch ſteps as ought to be taken to facilitate their 
Gre. ' . js + TE 1 
The firſt thing to be done when a perſon has re- 
ceived a wound, is to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, 
glaſs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Theſe, if 
poſſible, ought to be extracted, and the wound 
cleaned, before any dreſſings be applied. When 
that cannot be effected with ſafety, on account of 
the patient's weakneſs, or loſs of blood, they muſt 
be ſuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards 


When a wound penetrates into any of the ca- 
vities of the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c. 


ſkilful ſurgeon ought immediately to be called, 
otherwiſe the patient may loſe; his life. But ſome- 
times the diſcharge of blood is ſo great, that if it 


ſurgeon, though at no great diſtance, can arrive. 
In this caſe, ſomething muſt be done by thoſe who 
are preſent. If the wound be in any of the limbs, 
the bleeding may generally be ſtopt by applying a 
tight ligature or bandage round the member a little 
above the wound, The beſt method of doing this 
TUL 3 18 
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is to put a ſtrong broad garter round the part, but 
ſo lack as eaſily to admit a ſmall piece of ſtick to 
be put under it, which muſt be twiſted, in the 


ſame manner as a countryman does a cart- rope to 


ſecure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. When- 
ever this is the caſe, he muſt take care to twiſt it 
no longer, as ſtraining it too much might occaſion 
an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
W eta I Þ 


In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, 5 


various other methods may be tried to ſtop the 
bleeding, as the application of ſtyptics, aſtringents; 
c&c. | Cloths dipped in a ſolution of blue vitriol in 
water, or the ftyptic water of the Diſpenſatories, 
may be applied to the wound. When theſe can- 
not be obtained, ſtrong ſpirits of wine may be 
uſed; Some recommend the 'agaric* of the oak 
as preferable to any of the other ſtyptics; and in- 
deed" it deſerves conſiderable encomiums. It is 
eaſily obtained, and ought to be kept in every fa- 
mily, in caſe of accidents. A piece of it muſt 
be laid upon the wound, and covered with a good 


* Dr.. Tiſſot, in his Advice o the People, gives the following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric. 
«* Gather in autumn,” ſays he, while the fine weather laſts, the 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excreſcence iſ- 
ſuing from the wood of that tree. It conſiſts at firſt of four parts, 
which preſent themſelves ſucceſſively: 1. The outward rind or 
ſkin, which may be thrown away. 2. The- part immediately 
under this rind, which is the beſt of all. This is to be beat well 
with a hammer, till it becomes ſoft and very pliable. This is 
the only preparation it requires, and a ſlice of it of a proper ſize 
is to be applied directly over the burſting open blood - veſſels. It 
conſtringes and brings them cloſe together, ſtops the bleeding, 
and generally falls off at the end of two days. 3. The third 
part adhering to the ſecond may ſerve to ſtop the bleeding from 
the ſmaller veſſels; and the fourth and laſt part may be reduced 
to powder as conducing to the ſame purpoſe.” — Where the agaric _ 
cannot be had, ſponge may be uſed in its ſtead, It muſt be ap- 
plied in the ſame manner, and has nearly che ſame effects. 
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deal of lint, above which a bandage may be aps 
plied fo tight as to keep it firmly on. 
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_ Though ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may 
be uſed, in order to ſtop the bleeding when it is 


exceſſive, they are improper at other times. They 
do not promote but retard the cure, and often 


change a ſimple wound into an ulcer. People ima- 


gine, becauſe hot balſams congeal the blood, and 
ſeem, as it were, to folder up the wound, that they 


therefore heal it; but this is only a deception, 
They may indeed ſtop the flowing blood, by ſear- 
ing the mouths of the veſſels; but, by rendering 
the parts callous, they obſtruct the cure. 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the ſkin, the beſt application is a bit 
of the common black ſticking-plaſter, This keeps 
the ſides of the wound together, and prevents the 
air from hurting it, which is all that is neceſſary. 
When a wound penetrates deep, it is not ſafe to 


keep its lips quite cloſe: this keeps in the matter, 


and is apt to make the wound feſter. In this caſe 
the beſt way is to fill the wound with ſoft lint, com- 


monly called caddis. It however muſt not be ſtuff- 
ed in too hard, otherwiſe it will do hurt. The 


caddis may be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, 
or ſpread with the common wax plaſter“; and the 
whole muſt be kept on by a proper bandageeG. 
We ſhall not ſpend time in deſeribing the differ- 
ent bandages that may be. proper for wounds in 
different partggof the body; common ſenſe will 


generally ſuggeſt the moſt commodious method of 


applying a bandage; belides, deſcriptions of this 


kind are not eaſily underſtood or remembered. 


The firſt drefling ought to continue on for at 


| lealt two days; after which it may be removed, 


and freſh lint applied as before, If any part of 


* See Appendix, Wax later. LA bag th 
| | the 
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the firſt" drefling ſticks ſo cloſe as not to be re- 


moved with eaſe or ſafety to the patient, it may be 
allowed to continue, and freſh lint dipped in ſweet 
oil laid over it. This will ſoften it, ſo as to make 
it come off eaſily at next dreſſing. Afterwards the 


wound may be dreſſed twice a- day in the fame man- 


ner till it be quite healed. Thoſe who are fond of 


ſalves or ointments, may, after the wound 1s be- 
come very ſuperficial, dreſs it with the yellow 22. 
filicum*; and if fungous, or what is called proud 
Fleſh, ſhould riſe in the wound, it may be checked, 
by mixing with the ointment a little burnt alum or 
red precipitate of mercury. ER 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the molt pro- 
per application is a poultice of bread and milk, 


ſoftened with a little ſweet oil or freſh butter. 


This muſt. be applied inſtead of a plaſter, and 
ſhould be changed twice a. day. beret 
If the wound be large, and there is reaſon to 


fear an inflammation, the patient ſhould be kept on 


a very low diet. He muſt abſtaig from fleſh, 
ſtrong liquors, and every thing that is of a heating 
nature. If he be of a full habit, and has loft but 
little blood from the wound, he muſt be bled; and, 


if the ſymptoms be urgent, the operation may be 


repeated. But when the patient has been greatly 
weakened by loſs of blood from the wound, it will 
be dangerous to bleed him, even though a fever 
| ſhould enſue. Nature ſhould never be too far ex- 


hauſted. Ir is always more ſafe to allow her to 


| ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in her own way, than to 


* 


tions. | 
Wovnded perſons ought to be kept perfealy 
quiet and eaſy. Every thing that ruffles the mind 


ſink the patient's ſtrength by exceſſive evacua- 


or moves the paſſions, as love, anger, fear, exceſſive 


* See Appendix, Yellow: bafticune: = 25 
Ep >: Joy, 
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joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ovght above all 
things to abſtain from venery. The body ſhould 
be kept gently open, either by laxative clyſters, or 
by a cool vegetable diet, as roaſted apples, lere 
prunes, boiled ſpinage, and ſuch e. 


* 


OF BURNS 


In flight burns which do not break the ſkin, it is 
cuſtomary to hold the part near the fire for a com- 
petent time, to rub it with ſalt, or to lay a com- 
wo upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine or brandy, 

ut when the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to 
bliſter or break the ſkin, it muſt be dreſſed with 
ſome of the liniment for burns mentioned in the 
Appendix, or with the emollient and gently drying 
ointment, commonly called Turner's cerate *. This 
may be mixed with an equal quantity of freſh olive 
oil, and ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and applied to the 
part affected. When this ointment cannot be had, 
an egg may he beat up with about an equal quan- 
tity of the ſweeteſt ſalad oil. This will ſerve very 
well till a proper ointment can be prepared, When 
the burning is very deep, after the firſt two of three 
days, it ſhould be dreſſed with equal parts of yel- 

low ba/ilicum and Turner's cerate mixed together. 

When the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a 
high degree of inflammation, and there is reaſon to 
fear a gangrene or mortification, the ſame means 
muſt be uſed to prevent it as are recommended in 
other violent inflammations. The patient, in this 
caſe, muſt live low, and drink freely of weak di 

luting liquors. He muſt likewiſe be bled, = | 
have his body kept open. But if the burnt parts 
ſhould become livid or black, with other ſymp- 


9 See Appendix, ans, | 
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toms of mortification, it will be neceſſary to bathe 
them frequently with warm camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, tincture of myrrh, or other antiſeptics, mixed 
with a decoction of the bark. In this caſe the bark 
muſt likewiſe be taken internally, and the patient's 
diet muſt be more generous. DE lp 
As example teaches better than precept, I ſhall 

relate the treatment of the moſt dreadful caſe of 
this kind that has occurred in my practice. A 
middle-aged man, of a good conſtitution, fell into 
a large veſſel full of boiling water, and miſerably 
ſcalded about one half of his body. As his clothes 
were on, the burning in' ſome parts was very deep 
before they could be got off. For the firſt two 
days the ſcalded parts had been frequently anointed 
with a mixture of lime-water and oil, which is a 
very proper application. for recent burnings. On 
the third day, when I firſt ſaw him, his fever was 
high, and his body coſtive, for which he was bled, 
and had an emollient clyſter adminiſtered. Poul- 
tices of bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh but- 
ter, were likewiſe applied to the affected parts, to 
abate the heat and inflammation. - His fever till 
continuing high, he was bled a ſecond time, was 
kept ſtrictly on the cooling regimen, took the ſa- 
line mixture with ſmall doſes of nitre, and had an 
emollient clyſter adminiſtered once a- day. When 
the inflammation began to abate, the parts were 
dreſſed with a digeſtive compoſed of brown cerate and 
yellow baſilicum. Where any black ſpots appear- 
ed, they were ſlightly ſcarified, and touched with 
the tincture of myrrh ; and, to prevent their ſpread- 
ing, the Peruvian bark was adminiſtered. By this 
courſe, the man was ſo well in three weeks as to bg 
able to attend his buſineſs. | N 
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OF BRUISES, 


+Broiſes are generally productive of worſe conſe. 
quences than wounds. The danger from them 
does not appear immediately, by which means it 
often happens that they are neglected. It is need- 
leſs to give any definition of a diſeaſe ſo univerſally 
known; we ſhall therefore proceed to point out 
the method of treating it. 

In flight bruiſes it will be ſuficient: to bathe the 
part wich warm vinegar, to which a little brandy 
or rum may occaſionally be added, and to keep 
cloths wet with this mixture conſtantly applied to 
it. This is more proper than rubbing it with 

brandy, ſpirits of wine, or other ardent ſpirits, 
which are commonly uſed in ſuch caſes, 

In ſome parts of the country the peaſants apply to 
a recent bruiſe a cataplaſm of freſn cow-dung. I 
have often ſeen this cataplaſm applied to violent 
contuſions occaſioned by blows, falls, bruiſes, and 
ſuch like, and never knew it fail to have a good 
effect. 

When a bruiſe is very violent; the patient ought 
immediately to be bled, and put upon a proper re- 
gimen. His food ſhould be light and cool, and his 
drink weak, and of an opening nature; as whey 
ſweerened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey, and ſuch like, The bruiſed 
part muſt be bathed with vinegar and water, as di- 
rected above; and a poultice made by boiling crumb 
of bread, clder-flowers, and camomile- flowers, in 
equal quantities of vinegar and water, applied to 
it. This poultice is peculiarly proper when 2 
wound is joined to the bruiſe, It may be renewed 
two or three times a- day. 

| As 
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As the ſtructure of the veſſels is totally deſtroyed 


by a violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great loſs of 


ſubſtance, which produces an ulcerous fore very 


difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the ſore 
will not heal before an exfoliation takes place; that 


is, before the diſeaſed part of the bone ſeparates, 


and comes out through the wound. This is often 


a very ſlow operation, and may even require ſeve- 


ral years to be completed. Hence it happens, that 
theſe ſores are frequently miſtaken for the king's 
evil, and treated as ſuch, though in fact they pro- 
ceed ſolely from the injury which the ſolid parts 
received from the bloc. Ko | 


Patients in this ſituation are a with dif- 


ferent advices. Every one who 
a new remedy, till the ſore is fo much irritated with 
various and oppoſite applications, that it is often 
at length rendered abſolutely incurable. The beſt 
method of managing ſuch ſores is, to take care 


that the patient's conſtitution does not ſuffer by 


confinement, or improper medicine, and to apply 
nothing to them but ſome ſimple ointment ſpread 
upon foft lint, over which a poultice of bread and 
milk, with boiled camomile-flowers, or the like, 
may be put, to nouriſh the part, and keep it ſoft 
and warm. Nature, thus aſſiſted, will generally 
in time operate a cure, by throwing off the diſ- 
_— parts of the bone, after which the fore ſoon 
' heals, | 


| OF ULCERS. 
- Ulcers may be Me conſequence of wounds, 


bruiſes, or impoſthumes improperly treated; they 
may likewiſe proceed from an ill ſtate of the hu- 


ces them propoſes 


mours, or what may be called a bad habit of 


body. | | ; 
„„ In 
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In the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily 
dried up, otherwiſe it may prove fatal to the pa- 
tient. Ulcers happen moſt commonly in the de- 
cline of life; and perſons who neglect exerciſe, 
and live groſsly, are moſt liable to them. They 
might oſten be prevented by retrenching ſome part 
of the ſolid food, or by opening artificial drains, as 
iſſues, ſetons, or the like. | 

An ulcer may be ae from a wound by 
its diſcharging a thin watery humour, which is 
often ſo acrid as to inflame and corrode the ſkin; 
by the hardneſs and perpendicular fituation of its 
ſides or edges, by the time of its duration, & c. 

It requires conliderable ſkill to be able to judge 
whether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In 
general, all ulcers which proceed from a bad ha- 
bit of body, ſhould be ſuffered to continue open, 
at leaſt till the conſtitution has been ſo far changed 
by proper regimen, or the uſe of medicine, that 

they ſeem diſpoſed to heal of their own accord. 
Ulcers which are the effect of malignant fevers, or 
other acute diſeaſes, may generally be healed with 
ſafety after the health has been reſtored for ſome 
time. The cure ought not however to be attempt- 
ed too ſoon, nor at any time without the uſe of 
purging medicines and a proper regimen, When 
wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong treatment, de- 
generated into ulcers, if the conſtitution be good, 
they may generally be healed with ſafety. When 
ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or 
come 1n their ſtead, they muſt be cautiouſly healed, 
Tf an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, it ought, not to be 
healed; but if, on the contrary, it waſtes the 
ſtrengrh, and conſumes the patient by a ſlow fever, 
it ſhould be healed as ſoon as poſſible, 


2-0 
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We would earneſtly recommend a ſtri& attention 
to theſe particulars, to all who have the misfortune 
to labour under this diſorder, particularly perſons 
in the decline of life; as we have frequently known 
people throw away their lives by the want of it, 
while they were extolling and generouſly reward- 
ing thoſe whom they ought to have looked upon as 
their executioners. | 8 
The moſt proper regimen for promoting the cure 
of ulcers, is to avoid All ſpices, ſalted and high- 
ſeaſoned food, all ſtrong liquors, and to leffen the 
uſual quantity of fleſh meat. The body ought to 
be kept gently open by a diet conſiſting chiefly of 
cooling laxative vegetables, and by drinking but- 
ter-milk, whey ſweetened with honey, or the like. 
The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and ſhould 
take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear. 2 
When the bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem 
hard and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice 
a-day with a little red precipitate of mercury, 
and afterwards dreſſed with the yellow bafilicun 
ointment. Sometimes it will be neceſſary to have 
the edges of the ulcer ſcarified with the lancet. 
_ Lime-water has frequently been known to have 
very happy effects in the cure of obſtinate ulcers, 
It may be uſed in the ſame manner as directed for 
the ſtone and gravel. - | = Hg 
My late learned and ingeniovs friend, Dr. Whytt, 
ſtrongly recommends the uſe of the ſolution of cor- 
rolive ſublimate of mercury in brangy, for the cure 
of obſtinate ill-conditioned ulcers. I have fre- 

quently found this medicine, when given accord- 
ing to the Doctor's directions, prove very ſucceſſ- 
ful. The doſe is a table- ſpoonful night and morn- 
ing; at the ſame time waſhing the ſore twice or 
thrice a-day with it. In a letter which I had from 
the Doctor a little before his death, he informed 
Me, ** That he obſeryed waſhing the ſore — 
SH Nd 
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a-day with the ſolution of a triple ſtrength was very 
beneficial “.“ | ee | 
A fiſtulous vlcer can ſeldom be cured without 
an operation. It muſt either be laid open ſo as to 
have its callous parts deſtroyed by ſome corroſive 
application, or they muſt be entirely cut. away by 
the knife: but as this operation requires the hand 
of an expert ſurgeon, there is no occaſion to de- 
fcribe it. Ulcers about the anus are molt apt to 
become fiſtulous, and are very difficult to cure, 
Some indeed pretend to have found Ward's Fiſtula 
paſte very ſucceſsful in this complaint. It is not a 
dangerous medicine, and being eaſily procured, it 
may deſerve a trial; but as theſe ulcers generally 
roceed from an ill habit of body, they will ſel- 
dom yield to any thing except a long courſe of re- 
gimen, aſſiſted by medicines, which are calculated 
to correct that particular habit, and to induce an 
almoſt total change in the conſtitution, ' 


OF DISLOCATIONS. 


WHEN a bone is moved out of its place or 
articulation, ſo as to impede its proper func- 
tions, it is ſaid to be luxated or diſlocated. As this 
often happens to perſons in ſituations where no me- 
dical aſſiſtance can be obtained, by which means 
limbs, and even lives, are frequently loſt, we ſhall 
endeavour to point out the method of reducing 


* In ulcers of the lower limbe great benefit is often received 
from tight rollers, or wearing a laced ſtocking, as this prevents 
the flux & humours to the ſores, and diſpoſes them to heal, 


the 
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the moſt commbn luxations, and thoſe which re- 
quire immediate aſſiſtance. Any perſon of com- 
mon ſenſe and refolutton, who is prefent when a 
diſlocation happens, may often be of more ſervice . 
to the patient, than the moſt, expert ſurgeon can 
after the ſwelling and inflammation have come on. 
When theſe are preſent, it is difficult to know the 
| ſtate of the joint, and dangerous to attempt a re- 
duction; and by waiting till they. are gone off, the 
muſcles become ſo relaxed, and the cavity filled 
up, that the bone can never afterwards bexetained 
in its place. 18 55 
A recent diſlocation may generally be reduced 
by extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater 
or leſs according to the ſtrength of the muſeles 
which move the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and 


other circumſtances of the patient. When the 


bone has been out of its place for any conſiderable 
time, and a ſwelling or inflammation has come on, 


it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient, and, after | 


fomenting the part, to apply ſoft poultices with 
vinegar to it for ſome time before the reduction is 
attempted. . _ PETS | : 
All that is neceſſary after the reduction, is to 

apply cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits 
of wine to the part, and to keep it perfectly eafy. 


Many bad conſequences proceed from the neglect 


of this rule. A diſlocation ſeldom. happens with- 
out the tendons, and ligaments of 'the joint being 
ſtretched and ſometimes torn. When theſe are 
kept eaſy till they recover their ſtrength and tone, 
all goes on very well; but if the injury be increaſed, 

by too frequent an exertion of the parts, no won- 
= if they be found weak and diſeaſed ever 

cer, | 42 
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DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 
The lower Jaw may be luxated by yawning,” 


blos, falls, chewing hard ſubſtances, or the like. 


It is eaſily known from the patient's being un- 
able to ſhut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as 
the teeth of the under jaw do not correſpond with 
thoſe of the upper; beſides, the chin either hangs 
down, or is thrown toward one fide, and the pa- 
tient is neither able to ſpeak diſtinctly, nor to ſwal- 
law without confiderable difficulty. 288 
The uſual method of reducing a diſlocated jaw, 
is to ſet the patient upon a low ſtool, ſo as an aſ- 
ſiſtant may hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt 
his breaſt. The operator is then to thruſt his two 
thumbs, being firſt wrapped up with linen cloths 
that they may not flip, as far back into the pa- 
tient's mouth as he can, while his fingers are ap- 
lied to-the jaw externally. After he has got firm 
hold of the jaw, he is to preſs it ſtrongly down- 
wards and backwards, by which means the clapſed 
heads of the jaw may be eaſily puſhed into their 
former cavities. | | 
The peaſants in ſome parts of the country have 
A | compo way of performing this operation. One 
of them puts a handkerchief under the patient's 
chin, then turning his back to that of the patient, 
pulls him up by the chin ſo as to ſuſpend him from 
the ground. This method often ſucceeds, but we 
think it a dangerous one, and therefore recommend 
the former. ; 


{ 369: 
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' DISLOCATION OF. THE NECK, 


The neck may be diſlocated by falls, violent 
blows, or the like. In this caſe, if the patient re- 
ceives no aſſiſtance, he ſoon dies, which makes 
people imagine the ,neck was broken: it is, how- 
ever, for the moſt part only partially diſlocated, 


: 
; 


and may be reduced by almoſt any perſon who has 


reſolution enough to attempt it, A complete diſ- 
location of the neck is inſtantaneous death. 


When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is im- 


mediately deprived of all ſenſe and motion; his 
neck ſwells, his countenance appears bloated ;- his 


chin lies upon his breaſt, and his face is generally ' 


turned towards one fide. _ „ 

To reduce this diſlocation, the unhappy perſon 
ſhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator muſt place himſelf behind 


him ſo as to be able to lay hold of his head with - 


both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing 
his knees againſt the patient's ſhoulders. In this 


face be turned to one ſide, till he perceives that 
the joint is replaced, which may be known from 
the noiſe which the bones generally make when go- 


ing in, the patient's beginning to breathe, and the 


head continuing in its natural poſture. 

This is one of thoſe operations which it is more 
eaſy to perform than deſcribe, I have known in- 

. ſtances of its being happily performed even by 


women, and often by men of no medical educa 


tion. After the neck is reduced, the patient ought 
to be bled, and ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
days, till the parts recover their proper tone. 


ſture he muſt pull the head with conſiderable 
orce, gently twiſting it at the ſame time, if the 
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DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


As the articulation of the ribs with the back= 
bone is very ſtrong, they are not ofcen diflocated, 
It does however ſometimes happen, which is a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for our taking notice of it. When 
à rib is diſlocated either upwards or downwards, in 
order to replace it, the patient ſnould be laid upon 
his belly on a table, and the operator muſt en- 
deavour to puſh the head of the bone into its pro- 
per place. Should this method not ſucceed, the 
arm of the diſordered ſide may be ſuſpended over 
a gate or ladder, and, while the ribs are thus 
ſtretched aſunder, the heads of ſuch as are out of 
place may be thruſt into their former ſituation. 
© Thoſe diſlocations wherein the heads of the ribs 
are forced inwards, are both more dangerous and 
the moſt difficult to reduce, as neither the hand 
nor any inſtrument can be applied internally to di- 
rect the luxated heads of the ribs. Almoſt the 
only thing that can be dane is, to Tay the patient 
| upon his belly over a cafk, or ſome gibbous body, 
| and to move the fore-part of the rib inward to- 
wards the back, ſometimes ſhaking it; by this 
means the heads of the luxated ribs may ſhp, into 
their former place. 8 
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DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 


The humerus or upper bone of the arm may be 
diflocated in various directions: it happens how- 
ever moſt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom 
directly upwards. - From the nature of its articu- 
lation, as well as from its expoſure to external in- 

| juries, 
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DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. g59r 
juries, this bone is the moſt ſubject to diſlocation 
of any in the body. A diflocation of the humerus 
may be known by a depreſſion or cavity on the top 
of the ſhoulder, and an inability to move the arm. 
When the diſlocation is downward or forward; the 
arm is elongated, and a ball or lump is perceived _ 
under the arm-pit;z but when it is backward, there 
appears a protuberance bebind the ſhoulder, and 

the arm is thrown forwards toward the breaſt. 
The uſual method of reducing diſlocations of 
the ſhoulder is to ſeat the patient upon a low tool, 
and to cauſe an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that it 
may not give way to the extenſion, while another 
lays hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and 
gradually exFnds it. The operator then puts a- 
napkin under the patient's arm, and cauſes it to 
be tied behind his own neck: by this, while a ſuf - 
ficient extenſion is made, he liſts up the head of 
the bone, and with his hands directs it into its 


Proper place. There are various machines invented 


for facilitating this operation, but the hand of an 
expert ſurgeon is always more ſafe. In young and 
delicate patients, I have generally found it a very 
eaſy matter to reduce the ſhoulder, by extending 

the arm with one hand, and thruſting in the head 
of the bone with the other. In making the exten» 

ſion, the arm ought always to be a little bent. 


DisLOCATION OF THE ELBOW: 


The bones of the fore - arm may be diſlocated in 
any direction. When this is the caſe, a protu- 
berance may be obſerved on that ſide of the arm 
towards Which the bone is puſhed, from which, 
and the patient's inability to bend his arm, a diſlo- 
cation of this joint may eaſily be known. 
8 „„ „ Two 
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592 DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 
Two. aſſiſtants are generally neceſſary for redu- 


_ Cing a diſlocation of the elbow; one of them muſt 
lay hold of the arm above, and the other below. 


the joint, and make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, while 


the operator returns the bones into their proper 


place. Afterwards the arm muſt be bent, and ſuſ- 
pended for ſome time with a ſling about the neck. 
Luxations of the wriſt and fingers are to be re- 


duced in the ſame manner as thoſe of the elbow, 


viz. by making an extenſion in different directions, 
and thruſting the head of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF. THE THIGH. 


Wjuhen the thigh · bone is diſlocated forward and 


downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and 
the leg is longer than the other; but when it is 
diſplaced backward, it is uſually puſhed upward at 
the ſame time, by which means the limb is ſhort- 
ened, and the foot is turned inwards; a 13 
When the thigh-bone is diſplaced forward and 
downward, the patient, in order to have it re- 
duced, muſt be laid vpon his back, and made faſt 
by bandages, or held by aſſiſtants, while by others 
an extenſion is made by means of ſlings fixed about 
the bottom of the thigh a little above the knee. 


While the extenſion is made, the operator muſt 
puſh the head of the bone outward, till it gets 


into the ſocket. If the diſlocation be outward, the 
patient muſt be laid upon his face, and, during the 


extenſion, the head of the bone mult be puſhed in- 


Diſlocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are 
reduced much in the ſame manner as thoſe of .the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an extenſion in 


| oppoſite directions, while the operator replaces the 


7 bones, 
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OF BROKEN BONES, Ge, $93 
bones. In many caſes, bowever, the -extenſion - 
alone is ſufficient, and the bone will lip into its 
place merely by pulling the limb with ſufficient 
force. It is not hereby meant, that force alang 18 
ſufficient ſor the reduction of diſlocations. 9 
and addreſs will often ſucceed better than force, 
have known a diſlocation of the thigh reduced by 
one man, after all the force that could be uſed by 
ſix had proved ineffectual, | | 7# 
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T ERE is, in moſt country villages, ſome 
> perſan who pretends to the art of reducing 
fractures. Though in grows] ſuch perſons are very 
ignorant, yet ſome of them are very ſucceſsful; 
which evidently proves, that a ſmall degree of 
learning, with a ſufficient ſhare of common ſenſe 
and a mechanical head, will enable a man to be 
vieful in this way. We would, however, adviſe 
people never to employ ſuch operators, when ag 
expert and ſkilful ſurgeon can be had; but when 
that is impracticable, they muſt be employed: we. 

' ſhall therefore recommend the following hints to 
their conſideration: 3 55 
When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought in all reſpects to be the ſame as in an inflam- 
matory fever. He ſhovld likewiſe be kept quiet 
and coal, and his body open by emollient clyſters; 
or, if theſe cannot be conveniently adminiſtered, 
by food that is of an opening quality; as ſtewed 
prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled ſpinage, and 
the like, It ought however to be here remarked, 
Qq that 
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894 OF BROKEN BONES, Gr. Benn, 
that perſons who have been accuſtomed to live 
high, are not all of a ſudden to be reduced to a 
very low diet. This might have fatal effe&s. 
There is often a neceſſity for indulging even bad 
habits, in ſome meaſure, where the nature of the 
diſeaſe might require a different treatment. 
It will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be 
young, of a full habit, or has at the ſame time re- 
ceived any bruiſe or contuſion. This operation 
ſhould not only be performed ſoon after the acci- 
dent happens, but if the patient be very feveriſh, it 
may be repeated next day. When ſeveral of the 
ribs are broken, bleeding is peculiarly neceſſary, 
If any of the large bones which ſupport the body 


are broken, the patient muſt keep his bed for ſeve- 


ral weeks. It is by no means neceſſary, however, 
that he ſhould lie all- that time, as is cuſtomary, 
upon his back. This ſituation finks the ſpirits, 
galls and frets the patient's ſkin, and renders. him 
very uneaſy. After the ſecond week he may be 
gently raiſed up, and may fit ſeveral hours, ſup- 
ported by a bed-chair, or the like, which will 


Breatly relieve him. Great care, however, muſt 


be taken in taiſing him up, and laying him down, 
that he make no exertions himſelf, otherwiſe the 


action of the muſcles may pull the bone out of 


W 
Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for coun- 
teracting the force of the muſcles, and retaining the fragments 


of broken bones; hut as deſcriptions of theſe without drawings 
would be of little uſe, I ſhall refer the reader to a cheap and 


uſeful performance or the nature and cure of fraftures, lately pub- 


liſhed by my ingenious friend Mr. Aitken, ſurgeon in Edin- 
burgh; wherein that gentleman has not only given an account 
of the machines recommended in fractures by former authors, 
but has likewiſe added ſeveral improvements of his own, which 


are pecaliqoly aſeful in compound fractures, and in caſes where 


patients with broken bones are obliged to be tranſported from 
one place to another. | | : 
$6.51 | t 
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It is of great importance to keep the patient 
dry and clean while in this ſituation. By neglect- 
ing this, he is often ſo galled and excoriated, that 
he is forced to keep ſhifting places for eaſe.. I 
have known a fractured thigh-bone, after it had 
been kept ſtraight for above a fortnight, diſplaced 

by this means, and continue beat for life, in ſpite 
of. at. that. cond be done.” oo Do Do ETD 
It has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken, 
to keep. the limb for five or ſix weeks continually 
upon the ſtretch. But this is a bad poſture, It 
is both uneaſy to the patient, and unfavourable to 
the cure. The beſt ſituation is to keep the limb a 
little bent. This is the poſture into which every 
animal puts its limbs when it goes to reſt, and in 


which feweſt muſcles are upon the ſtretch. It is 7 


eaſily. effected, by either laying the patient upon 
his ſide, or making the bed ſo as to favour this po- 
ſition of the limb. 2 
Bone; ſetters ought carefully to examine, whether 
the bone be not ſhattered or broken into ſeveral 
pieces. In this caſe it will ſometimes be neceſ- 
ſary to have the limb immediately taken off, other- 
wiſe a gangrene or mortification may enſue. The 
horror which attends the very idea of an amputa- 
tion often occaſions its being delayed in ſuch caſes 
till too late, I have known this principle operate 
| fo ſtrongly, that a limb, where the bones were 
ſhattered into more than twenty pieces, was nor 
amputated before the third day after the accident, 
when the gangrene had proceeded ſo far. as to ren- 
der the operation uſeleſs. r 
When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 
it muſt be dreſſed in all reſpects as a common 
wound, - | 1 5 1 
All that art can do towards the cure of à bro- 
ken bone, is to Jay it perfectly ſtraight, and to 
keep it quite eaſy, All tight bandages do hurt. 
Q 2 | They 


* 
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They had much better be wanting altogether. ' A 
great many of the bad conſequences which fucceed 
8 to fractured bones are owing to tight bandages. 
This is one of the ways in which the exceſs of art, 
or rather the abuſe of it, does more miſchief than 
would be occafioned by the want of it. Some of 
the moſt ſudden cures of broken bones which were 
ever known, happened where no bandages were 
applied at all. Some method however muſt be 
taken to keep the member ſteady ; but this may 
be done many ways without bracing it with a tight 
bandage. 2 bs | 
The beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of leather or pafteboard. Theſe, if 
moiſtened before they be applied, ſoon affume the 
ſhape of the included member, and are ſufficient, 
by the aſfiſtance of a very ſlight bandage, for all 
the purpoſes of retention. The bandage which 
we would recommend is that made with twelve or 
eighteen tails. It is much eaſier applied and taken 
off than rollers, and anſwers all the purpoſes of 
retention equally well. The ſplints ſhovld always 
be as long as the limb, with holes cut for the ancles 
when the fracture is in the leg. | 7 
In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot 
be properly uſed, an adhefive plaſter may be ap- 
plied over the part, The patient in this caſe ought 
ro keep himſelf quite eafy, avoiding every thing 
that may occaſion ſneezing, laughing, coughing, 
or the like. He ought ro keep his body in a 
. ſtraight poſture, and ſhould take care that his ſto- 
mach be conſtantly diſtended, by taking frequent- 


ly ſome light food, and drinking freely of weak 
watery liquors. FFF 
The moſt proper external application for a frac- 
ture is oxycrate, of a mixture of vinegar and wa- 
ter. The bandages ſhould be wet with this at 
"every dreſing. © . 
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Or STRAINS: 


Strains are often attended with worſe conſe- 
quences than broken bones. The reaſon is obvi- 
ous; they are generally neglected. When a bene 
is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the mem- 
ber eafy, becauſe he cannot make vſe of it; but 
when a joint is only ſtrained, the perfon, finding 
he can ſtill make a ſhift to move it, is ſorry to loſe 
his time for ſo trifling an ailment. In this way he 
deceives himſelf, and converts into an incurable 
malady what might have been removed by only 
keeping the part eaſy for a few days. 1 
Country people generally immerſe a ſtrained limb 
in cold water. This is very proper, provided it 
be done immediately, and not kept in too long. 
But the cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in 
cold water for a long time is certainly dangerous. 
It relaxes inſtead of bracing the part, and is more 
likely to produce a diſeaſe than remove one. 

Wrapping a garter, or ſome other bandage, 
pretty tight about the ſtrained part, is likewiſe of 
uſe. It helps to reſtore the proper tone of the veſ- 
ſels, and prevents the action of the parts from in- 
creaſing the diſeaſe. It ſhould not however be ap- 
plied too tight. I have frequently known bleed- 
ing near the affected part have a very good effect: 
but what we would recommend above all is ea/2. 
It is more to be depended on than any medicine, 
and feldom fails togemove thecomplaint “. | 


* A great many external applications are recommended for 
ſtrains, tome of which do good, and others burt. The following | 
are ſuch as may be uſed with the greatelt ſafety, viz, poultices 
made of ftale beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated ſpirits 
of wine, Mindererus's ſpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aroma» . 
tic ſpirit diluted with a double quantity of water, and the com- 
mon fomentation, with the addition of brandy or ſpirit of wine. 
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OF RUPTURES. 


Ehildren and very old people are moſt liable to 
this diſeaſe. In the former it is generally occa- 
ſioned by exceſſive crying, coughing, vomiting, or 
the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect 
of blows or violent exertions of the ſtrength, as 
leaping, carrying great weights, &c. In both, a 
relaxed habit, indolence, and an oily or very moiſt 
diet, diſpoſe the body to this diſeaſe. _ 

A rupture ſometimes proves fatal before it is 
diſcovered. Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and 

obſtinate coſtiveneſs give reaſon to ſuſpect an ob- 
ſtruction of the bowels, all thoſe places where rup- 
tures uſually happen ought carefully to be exa- 
mined. The protruſion of a very ſmall part of the 
gut will occaſion all theſe ſymptoms; and, if not 
returned in due time, will prove mortal. 

On the firſt appearance of a rupture in an infant, 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 
low. While in this poſture, if the gut does not 
return of itſelf, it may eaſily be put up by gentle 
preſſure, After it is returned, a piece of ſticking» 
plaſter may be applicd over the part, and a proper 
truſs or bandage mult be conſtantly worn for a con- 


ſiderable time. The method of making and ap- 
plying theſe rupture - bandages for children is pretty 


well known. The child muſt, as far as poſſible, 


be kept from crying, and from all violent exertions, 


till the rupture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down 
with great violence, or happens from any cauſe to 
be inflamed, there is often great difficulty in re- 
turning ir and ſometimes the thing is quite im- 

; OY. 
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practicable without an operation; a deſcription of 
which is foreign to our purpoſe. As I have been 
fortunate enough, however, always to ſucceed in 
my attempts to return the gut, without having re- 
courſe to any other means than what are in the 

wer of every man, I ſhall' briefly mention the 
method which I generally purſue. 

After the patient has been bled, he muſt be laid 
upon his back, with his head very low, and his 
breech raiſed high with pillows. In this ſituation 
flannel-cloths wrung out of a decoction of mal- 
lows and camomile-flowers, or, if theſe are not at 
hand, of warm water, muſt be applied for a con- 
fderable time. A clyſter made of this decoction, 
with a large ſpoonful. of butter and a little ſalt, 
may be afterwards thrown up. If theſe ſhould not 
prove ſucceſsful, recourſe muſt be had to preſſure. 
If the tumour be very hard, conſiderable force will 
be neceſſary ; but it is not force alone which ſuc- 
ceeds here. The operator, at the ſame time that 
he makes a preſſure with the palms of his hand, 
muſt with his fingers artfully conduct the gut in by + 
the ſame aperture through which it came out. The 
manner of doing this can be much eaſier conceived 
than deſcribed. Should theſe endeavours prove in- 
effectual, clyſters of the ſmoke of tobacco may be 
tried. Theie have been often known to ſucceed 
Where every other method failed. 

There is reaſon to believe that, by perſiſting in 
the uſe of theſe, and ſuch other means as the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe may ſuggelt, moſt hernias 
might be reduced without an operation. Cutting 
for the Hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would _ 
therefore adviſe ſurgeons to try every method of 
returning the gut before they have recourſe to the 
knife, I have once and again ſucceeded by perſe- 
vering in my endeavours, after eminent ſurgeons had 


Qq4 declared 
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declared the reduction of the gut impraRicable 
without an operation *, W n ot Go 
An adult, after the gut has been returned, muſt 
wear a ſteel bandage. It is needleſs to deſcribe 
this, as it may always be had ready-made ſrom the 
artiſts. Such bandages are generally uneaſy to the 
wearer for ſome time, but by cuſtom they become 
quite eaſy. No perſon who has had à rupture 
after he arrived at man's eſtate ſhould ever be 
without one of theſe bandages. ' 
Perſons who have a rupture ought carefully ta 
avoid all violent exerciſe, carrying great weights, 
leaping, running, and the like. They ſhould like- 
wiſe avoid windy aliment ant ſtrong liquorsz and 
ſhould carefully guard againſt catching cold. 


CHAP, Ll, 
OF CASUALTIES. 
U 


1 T is certain that life, when to all appearance 
4 loſt, may often, by due care, be reſtared. Ac- 
cidents frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe pro- 
per means are not uſed to counteract their effects. 


I would here beg leave to recommend it to every prafti- 
tioner, when his patient complains of pain in the belly wich ob- 
Kinate coſtiveneſs, to examine the groins and every place where 
a ropture may happen, in order that it may be immediately re- 
duced. By neglecting this, many periſh who were not ſuſpected 
to have had ruptures till after they were dead. I have known 
this happen where half © dozen of the faculty were in attend. 


L 
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No perſon ought: to be looked upon as killed by 
any accident, unleſs where the ſtructure of the 
heart, brain, or ſome organ neceſſary to life, is 


evidently deſtroyed. The action of theſe organs 


may be ſo far impaired as even to be for ſome time 
imperceptible, when life is by no means gone, In. 


this caſe, however, if the fluids be ſuffered to grow 


cold, it will be impoſſible to put them again in 
motion, even though the ſolids ſhould recover their 
ower of acting. Thus, when the motion of the 
ungs has been ſtopt by unwholeſome vapour, the 
action of the heart by a ſtroke on the breaſt, or the 
functions of the brain by a blow en the head, if 
the perſon be ſuffered to grow cold, he will in all 
probability continue ſo; but, if the body be kept 
warm, as ſoon as the injured part has recovered its 
power of acting, the duids will again begin to 


move, and all the vital functions will be reſtored. - 


It is a horrid cuſtom immediately to confign 


over to death every perſon who has the misfortune, 


by a fall, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of 
the appearance of life. The unhappy perſon, in- 


Read of being carried into a warm houſe, and laid 
by the fire, or put to a warm bed, is generally hur- 


ried away to church, or a barn, or ſome other cold 
damp houſe, where, after a fruitleſs attempt has 
been made to bleed him, perhaps by one who 
knew nothing of the matter, he is given over for 


dead, and no further notice taken of him. This 


conduct ſeems to be the reſult of ignorance, ſup- 
ported by an ancient ſuperſtitious: notion, which 
forbids the body of any perſon killed by accident 
to be laid in an houſe that is inhabited. What the 
ground of this ſuperſtition may be, we ſhall not 


pretend to inquire; but ſurely the conduct founded 
upon it is contrary to all the principles of reaſon, 


bymanity, and common ſenſe. got 
„ RS . 
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When a perſon ſeems to be ſuddenly deprived of 
life, our firſt buſineſs is to inquire into the cauſe, 
We ovght carefully to obſerve whether any ſub- 
ſtance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet; and, if 
that is the cafe, attempts muſt be made to remove 
it. When unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the pa- 
tient ought immediately to be removed out of it. 
If the circulation be ſuddenly ſtopped, from any 
cauſe whatever, except mere weakneſs, the patient 
ſhould be bled. If the blood does not flow, he 
may be immerſed in warm water, or rubbed with 
warm cloths, &c. to promote the circulation. 
When the cauſe cannot be ſuddenly removed, our 
great aim muſt be to keep vp the vital warmth, by 
_ rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or ſalt, and 
2 his body with warm ſand, aſhes, or the 
IIke. | | 
I ſhould now proceed to treat more fully of thoſe ' 
' accidents, which, without immediate aſſiſtance, 
would often prove fatal, and to point out the moſt 
likely means for relieving the unhappy ſufferers; 
but as I have been happily anticipated in this part 
of my ſubje& by the learned and humane, Dr, 
Tiffor, I ſhall content myſelf with ſelecting ſuch 
of his obſervations as ſeem to be the moſt import- 
ant, and adding ſuch of my own as have occurred 
in the courſe of practice. | 27S 


OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE. 
MOUTH AND STOMACH. | 
Though accidents of this kind are very com- 
mon, and extremely dangerous, yet they are gene- 
rally the effect of careleſſneſs. Children ſhould be 
taught to chew their food well, and to put nothing 
into their mouths which jt would be n for 
WES | them 
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them to ſwallow. ' But children are not the only 
porihs guilty of this piece of imprudence.. I 
:now many adults who put pins, nails, and other 
ſharp-pointed ſubſtances in their mouths upon every 
coccaſion, and ſome who even ſleep with the former 
there all night. This conduct is exceedingly inju- 
dicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty other ac- 
_ cidents, may force over the ſubſtance before the 
perſon is aware “. en 9 
When any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, 
there are two ways of removing it, viz. either b 
extracting it, or puſhing it down. The ſafeſt and 
moſt certain way is to extract it; but this is not 
always the eaſieſt; it may therefore be more eli- 

ible ſometimes to thruſt it down, eſpecially when 
the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature, that there 
is no danger from its reception into the ſtomach. 


The ſubſtances which may be puſhed down without 


danger are, all common nouriſhing ones, as bread, 
fleſh, fruits, and the like. All indigeſtible bodies, 
as cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and ſuch 
like, ought if poſſible to be extracted, eſpecially if 
theſe bodies be ſharp pointed, as pins, needles, 
fiſh bofies, bits of glaſs, cc. 4 IA 
When ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed in too 
deep, we ſhould endeavour to 2 them with 
our fingers, which method often ſucceeds. When 
they are lower, we muſt make uſe of nippers, or a 
ſmall pair of forceps, ſuch as ſurgeons uſe. But 
this attempt to extract rarely ſucceeds, if the ſub- 
ſtance be of a flexible nature, and has deſcended far 
into the gullet, „„ 
If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a Kind of hooks, muſt be em- 


A woman in one of the hoſpitals of this city lately dif- 
2 a great number of pins, which the had ſwallowed in the 
courſe of her bufineſs, through an ulcer in her fide, 


ff. 


\ * 
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ployed. Theſe may be made at once, by bending 
a piece of pretty {ſtrong iron wire at one end. It 
muſt be introduced in the flat way; and for the 
better conducting it, there ſhould likewiſe be a 
curve or bending at the end it is held by, to ſerve 
as a kind of handle to it; which has this further 
uſe, that it may be ſecured by a ſtring tied to it, 
a Circumſtance not to be omitted in any inſtrument - 
employed on ſuch occaſions, to avoid ſuch ill acci- 
_ dents as have ſometimes enſued from theſe inſtru- 
ments flipping out of the operator's hand. After 
the crotchet has paſſed below the ſubſtance that ob- 
ſtructs the paſſage, it is drawn up again, and 
hooks vp the body along with it. The crotchet is 
allo very convenient, when a ſubſtance ſomewhat 
flexible, as a pin or fiſh-bone, ſticks acroſs the gul- 
let, the hook, in ſuch caſes, ſeizing them about 
their middle part, crooks and thus diſengages 
them; or, if they are very brittle ſubſtances Ken 
to break them. I | 
When the obſtructing bodies are ſmall, and only 
ſtop up a part of the paſſage, and which may either 
ea elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their reſiſt- 
ance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, 
or filk, may be uſed. A piece of fine wire of a 
proper length may be bent into a circle, about the 
middle, of about an inch diameter, and the long 
unbent ſides brought parallel, and near each other: 
theſe are to be held in the hand, and the circular 
pu or ring introduced into the gullet, in order to 
be conducted about the obſtructing body, and fo 
to extract it. More flexible rings may be made 
of wool, thread, ſilk, or ſmall. pack- thread, which 
may be waxed for their greater [6A 5th and conſiſt- 
ence. One of theſe is to be tied falt to a handle of 
iron wire, whale- bone, or any kind of flexible 
wood, and by this means introduced, in order to 
ſurround the obſtructing ſubſtance, and to draw it 
DEE. : but. 


N 
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out. Several of theſe tings paſſed through one 
another may be uſed, the more certainly to lay hold 
of the obſtructing body, which may — 
by one, if another ſhould miſs it. Theſe rings 
have one advantage, which is, chat when the ſub- 
ſtance to be extracted is once laid hold of, it may 
then, by turning the handle, be retained ſo ſtrongly 
in the ring thus twiſted, as to be moved eve 
way, which muſt in many caſcs be a es Here | 
advantage. 

Another material \eraplbyed on theſe un 
oecaſions is the ſponge.” Its property of ſwelling 
confiderably on being wet is the principal ſounda- 
tion of its uſefulneſs here. If any ſubſtance is 
ſtopt in the gullet, but without filling up the 


whole paſſage, a bit of ſponge may be introduced 
into that part which is unſtopt, and beyond the 


involved | | 


ſubſtance. ' The ſponge ſoon dilates, and grows . 


larger in this moiſt ſituation; and indeed the en- 
largement of it may be forwarded by male ing the 
patient ſwallow a few drops of water. After wards 
it is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is 
faſtened; and as it is now too large to return 
through the ſmall cavity by which it was conveyed 
in, it draws out the ons. body ay with 
it. 
The compreſſibility of ſponge i is another d- ä 
ation of its uſefulneſs in fuch caſes. A pretty large 
piece of ſponge may be compreſſed or ſqueezed 
Into a ſmall ſize, by winding a ſtring of tape cloſely 
about it, which may. be eafily unwound; and 
withdrawn, after the fponge has been introduced, 
A bit of ſponge may likewiſe be compreſſed: by a 
piece of whale- bone ſplit at one end; but this can 
bardly be introduced in eh a manner as not to | 
hurt the patient. | 85 
I have often known bist wad other frirgobiilies, | 
ae had ſtuck in * * brought up by 
cauſing 


* 


1 
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. cauling the perſon to ſwallow a bit of tough meat 
tied to a thread, and drawing it quickly up again. 
This is ſafer than ſwallowing ſponge, and will 
. often anſwer the purpoſe equally well. 8 6 
When all theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, 
there: remains one more, which is, to make the 
patient vomit: but this 'can ſcarcely be of any ſer- 
vice, unleſs when ſuch obſtructing bodies are 
ſimply engaged in, and not hooked or ſtuck into 
the ſides of the gullet, as in this caſe vomiting 
might ſometimes occaſion further miſchief. If 
the patient gan ſwallow, vomiting may be excited 
by taking half a drachm or two ſcruples of ipeca- 
cuanha in powder made into a draught, If he is 
not able to. ſwallow, an attempt may be made to 
excite vomiting, by tickling his throat with a fea- 
ther; and, if that ſhould not ſucceed, a clyſter of 
tobacco may be adminiſtered. It is made by boil- 
ing an ounce of tobacco in a ſufficient quantity of 
water: this has often been found to ſucceed, when 
other attempts to excite vomiting had failed. 
When the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature 
that it may with ſafety be puſhed downwards, this 
may be attempted by means of a wax- candle oiled, 
and a little heated, ſo as to make it flexible; or a 
piece of whale- bone, wire, or flexible wood, with 
a ſponge faſtened to one end. 
Should it be impoſſible to extract even thoſe bo- 
dies which it is dangerous to admit into the ſto- 
mach, we muſt then prefer the leaſt of two evils, 
and rather run the hazard of puſhing. them down 


than ſuffer the patient to periſh in a few minutes; 
and we ought to ſcruple this reſolution the leſs, as 


a great many. inſtances: have happened, where the 
ſwallowing of ſuch hurtful and indigeſtible ſub- 
' ſtances has been followed by no diſorder. , _ 
Whenever it is manifeſt that all endeavours. ei- 

ther to extract or puſh down the ſubſtance muſt 
„ e | prove 
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prove ineffectual, they ſhould. be diſcontinued; 
becauſe the inflammation occaſioned by perſiſting 
in them might be as dangerous as the obſtruction 
itſelf, Some have died in conſequence. of the in- 
flammation, even after the body which cauſed the 
obſtruction had been entirely removed. . 

While the means recommended above are making 
uſe of, the patient ſhould often ſwallow, or, if he 
cannot, he ſhould frequently receive by injection 
through a crooked tube or pipe that may reach 
down to the gullet, ſome emollient liquor, as warm 


milk and water, barley-water, or a decoction of + 


-mallows. Injections of this kind not only ſoften 
and ſooth the irritated parts, but, when thrown. in 
with force, are often more ſucceſsful in looſening 
the obſtruction aha: all een with. inſtru- 
ments. | 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged 
to leave the obſtructing body in the part, the pa- 
tient muſt be treated as if he had an inflammatory 
diſeaſe. He ſhould be bled, kept upon a low 
diet, ond have his whole oak ſurrounded with 
emollient poultices. The like treatment muſt 
alſo be uſed, if there be any reaſon to ſuſpe& an 
inflammation of the paſſages, though the obſtruct- 
ing body be removed. 

A proper degree of agitation has ſometimes loc | 
ened the inhering body more effectually than inſtru- 
ments. Thus, a blow on the back has often forced 
up a ſubſtance which ſtuck in the gullet; but this 
is ſtill more proper and efficacious when the ſub- 
ſtance gets into the wind-pipe. In this caſe, vo- 
miting and ſneezing are likewiſe to be excited. 
Pins, which ſtuck in the gullet, have been fre- 
quently diſcharged by. riding on horſeback, or in 
a carriage. 

When any indigeſtible ſullaace has hw forced 5 
down into Tak, ſtomach, the patient ſhould uſe a ä | 

I mild 
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mild wt ſmooth diet, conſiſting chiefly. of Grules | 
and*fariyaceous fubftances, as puddings, pottage, 
and foups. He ſhould avoid all heating and ir- 
ritating things, as wine, punch, pepper, and ſuch 
like; and his drink ſhould be milk and n 
barley-water, or whey. 

When rhe gullet is ſo ſtrongly and fully cloſed, | 
that the patient can receive no food by the mouth, 
he muſt be nouriſhed by e of ſoups jelly, age 
the like. 

When the patient is in danger of being i imme- 
diately fuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paſ- 
ſage is vaniſhed, ſo that death ſeems at hand, if re- 
ſpiration be not reftored; the operation of bron- 
chotomy, or opening of the wind- pipe, muſt be di- 
rectly performed. As this operation is neither dif- 
ficult to an expert ſurgeon, nor very painful to the 
nt, and is often the only method which can 
de taken to preſerve life in theſe emergeneies, we 
thought proper to mention it, though it n 
ow be PRYOR by perſons ſkilled in e Hd 
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When a perſon has eins above a quarter of 
an hour under water, there can be no conſiderable 
hopes of his recovery. But as ſeveral circum- 
| ſtances may happen to have continued life, in ſuch 
an unfortunate ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, 
we ſhould never too ſoon reſign the unhappy ob- 
ject to his fate, but try every method for his re- 
lief, as there are many well atteſted proofs of the 
recovery of perſons to life and health who had 
been taken out of the water apparently dead, and 
| who remained a conſiderable time | without exhi- 
diting muy mw of life. | 


The 
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The rſt thing to be done, after the body is ta- 


en out of the water, is to convey it as ſoon as 


oſſible to ſome convenient place where the neceſ= _ 

y operations for its recovery may be performed. 
In doing this, care muſt be taken not to bruiſe or 
injure the body by carrying it in any unnatural” 


poſture with the head downwards, or the like. If 
an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on 
ſtraw, with the head a little raiſed, and carried on 


a cart or on men's ſhoulders, and kept in as na- 


tural and. eaſy a poſition as 3 A AP body: 
may be carried in the arms. on. 


In attempting to recover W apparently | 


drowned, the principal intention to be purſued iss, 


to reftore' the natural warmth, upon which all the 


vital functions depend; and to excite'theſe ſune- . 


tions by the application of ſtimulants, not only to 


the ſkin; but E to 6 I ane, 


SS 4 4350; * 


Though ods wks by 10 ene e of 4 
perſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual ob- 
ſtacle to his recovery. For this reaſon, after ſtrip- 


ping him of his wet clothes, his body muſt be 
ſtrongly rubbed for a conſiderable time with coarſe: 


linen cloths, as warm as they can be made; and. 


as ſoon as a well- heated bed can be got ready, he 


may be lald in it, and the rubbing ſhould be con- 
tinbed. Warm cloths ought likewiſe to be fre- 


quently applied to the ſtomach and bowels, and 


hot bricks, or bottles of warm water, to the ſoles A 


: 
b . 


of his feet, and to the palms of his hands. 


Strong volatile ſpirits ſhould be frequently ap- 


plied to the noſe; and the ſpine of the back and 


pit of the ſtomach may be rubbed with warm 


brandy or ſpirit of wine. The temples ought al- 
ways to be chafed with volatile ſpirits; and ftimu-. 
lating powders, as that of tobacco or en % 


| may be blown 8 noſtrilss. 255 


bon, — 
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To renew the breathing, a ſtrong perſon may 
blow his own breath into the patient's mouth with 
all the force: he can, holding, bis noſtrils at the 
ſame: time. When it can be perceived by the 
riſing of the cheſt or belly that the lungs are filled 
with air, the perſon ought to deſiſt from blowing. 
and ſhould preſs the breaſt and belly fo as to ex- 

pel the air again; and this operation may be re- 
pecated for ſome time, alternately inflating; and de- 
preſſing the lungs ſo as to imitate, natural reſpira» 


If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, 
it may be attempted by blowing through one of 
the noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other 
cloſe. Dr. Monroe for this purpoſe recommends a 
wooden pipe fitted at one end for filling the noſtril, 
and at the other for being blown into by a perſon's 
mouth, or for receiving the pipe of a pair of bel - 
lows, to be employed for the ſame purpoſe, if ne- 


FS. When air cannot be forced into the cheſt by the 
mouth or noſe, it may be neceſſary, to make an, 
opening into the wind- pipe for this purpoſe. It is 

_ needleſs, however, to ſpend time in Cera bis 
*aperation, as it ſhould not be attempted unleſs by 
perſons ſkilled in ſurgery, 15 
Fo ſtimulate the inteſtines, the fume of tobacco 
may be thrown up in form of clyſter. There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this pur- 
poſe, which may be uſed when at hand; but where 
theſe cannot be obtained, the buſineſs may be done 
by a common tobacco-pipe,; The, bowl, of the 
pipe muſt be filled with tobacco well kindled, and, 
aſter the ſmall tube has been introduced into the 
fundament, the ſmoke may be. foreed up by blows, 
ing through; a piece of paper full of holes wrap- 

ped round the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing: 
through an empty pipe, the mouth, of REN #\ 

t EE, Mp applie 
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applied cloſe to that of the other. This may 
alfo be done in the following manner: A com- 
mon elyſter- pipe with a bag mounted upon it may 
be introduced into the fundament, and the mouth 
of the bag may be applied round the ſmall end of 
a tobacco: pipe, in the bowl of which tobacco is to 
be kindled, and the ſmoke blown up as directed 
above. Should ir be found impracticable to throw 
up the ſmoke of tobacco, clyſters of warm water, 
with the addition of a little ſalt and ſome wine or 
ſpirits, may be frequently adminiſtered. This may 
be done by a common elyſter- bag and pipe; but, 
as it onght to be thrown well up, a pretty =y 
ſyringe will anſwer the purpoſe better, © 
While' theſe things are doing, ſome of the at- 


tendants ovghr to be preparing a warm bath, into 


which the perſon ſhould be put, if the above en- 
deavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no 
conveniencies for uſing the warm bath, the body 
may be covered with warm ſalt, ſand, aſhes, grains, 
or ſuch like. Tiſſot mentions an inſtance o 2 girl 
who was reftored to life, after ſhe had been es 
out of the water, ſwelled, bloated,” and to all ap- 
pearance dead, by laying her naked body upon hot 
aſhes," covering her with others equally hot, put- 
ting a bonnet round her head, why a ſtocking round 
her neck ſtuffed with the ſame, and heaping co- 
verings over all. After ſhe had remained half an 
hour in this ſituation, her pulſe returned, ſhe re- 
covered ſpeech, and cried out, I freeze,” I freezes 
a little cherry<braridy was given her, and ſhe re- 
mained- buried as it were under the aſhes'for eight 
hours; afterwards ſhe-was'taken out, without any 
other complaint except that of laffirude ot weari- 
neſs, which went off in a few days. The Doctor 
mentions likewiſe an \ inſtance of a man who. was 
reſtored to life, after he had remained fix hours 
—— Water, by the heat of Cs ie 

Rr 2 Till 
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TDiiwll the patient ſhews ſome ſigns of life, and is 
able to ſwallow, it would be uſeleſs and even dan- 
gerous to pour liquors into his mouth, His lips, 
however, and tongue, may befrequently wet with a 
_ feather dipt in warm brandy or other ſtrong ſpirits; 
and, as ſoon as he has recovered the power of ſwal - 
lowing, a little warm wine, or ſome other cordial, 
-ought every now and then to be adminiſtered... 
Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a 
little re- animated; but if he can be made to puke 
without the ſickening dravght, it will be more ſafe: 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat 
and fauces with an oiled feather, or ſome other ſoft 
ſubſtance, which will not injure the parts. Tiſ- 
ſot in this caſe recommends the oxymel of ſquills, 
a table-ſpoonful of which, diluted with water, may 
be given every quarter of an hour, till the patient 
has taken five or ſix doſes. Where that medicine 
is not at hand, a ſtrong infuſion of ſage, camo- 
mile flowers, or carduus benedictus, ſweetened with 
honey, or ſome warm water, with the addition of 
alittle ſalt, may, he ſays, ſupply its place. The 
Doctor does not intend that any of theſe things 
ſhould be given in ſuch quantity as to occaſion vo- 
miting. He thinks emetics in this ſituation are 
not expedient. 1 1 nate z nfl 
We are by no means to diſcontinue our aſſiſtance 
as ſoon as the patients diſcover ſome tokens of 
life, ſince they ſometimes expire after theſe firſt 
appearances of recovering. The warm and ſtimu- 
lating applications are ſtill to be continued, and 
ſmall quantities of ſome cordial liquor ought fre- 
quently to be adminiſtered. Laſtly, though the 
perſon ſhould be manifeſtly re- animated, there 
ſometimes remain an oppreſſion, a cough, and fe- 
veriſhneſs, which effectually conſtitute a, diſeaſe. 
In this caſe it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
in the arm, and to cauſe him to drink * 
1 8 8 15 "2%" 26 be. 2 0 
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of barley-water, elder flower-rea, or any other ſoft 

Qoral infuſions. 

Such perſons as have the midſorene to be de- 
— of the appearances of life, by a fall, a we | 
ſuffocation, or the like, muſt be treated nearly in 
the ſame manner as thoſe who have been for ſome 
time under water. I once attended a patient who 
was ſo ſtunned by a fall from a horſe, that for 


above fix hours he ſcarcely exhibited any figns of 


life; yet this man, by being bled, and proper me- 
thods taken to keep up the vital warmth, recover- 
ed, and in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. 
Alexander gives an inſtance to' the ſame- purpoſe, 
in the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Eſſays, of 
a man who was to all appearance killed by a blow 
on the breaſt, but recovered upon being immerſed 
for ſome time in warm water. Theſe, and other 
inſtances of a ſimilar nature, which might be ad- 
duced, amount to a full proof of this fact, that 
many of thoſe unhappy perſons who loſe their 
lives by falls, blows, and other accidents, might 


be aved by Oy 205 of "Ie means duly perfil 
in. 


OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS.. 


Air may be many ways Wade noxious, or even 

' eſtruive to animals. This may either happen 
from its vivifying principle being | deſtroyed, or 
from ſubtle exhalations with which it is impreg- 
nated, Thus air that has paſſed through burning 
fuel is neither capable of ſupporting fire nor the 
life of animals. Hence the danger of ſleeping in 
_ cloſe.chambers with charcoal fires. Some indeed 
* the danger here proceeds from the ſulphu- 
reous oil contained in the charcoal, which is ſet at 
| Iiberry and diffuſed all over the chamber; while 
Rr 3 | others 
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others [imagine it is owing to the air of the roam 


being charged with phlogiſton. Be this as it may, 


it is a ſituation carefully to be avoided. Indeed, it 
3s dangerous to ſleep in a ſmall apartment with a 
fire of any kind. I lately ſaw four perſons who 
had been ſuffocated by fleeping in an apartment 
where a ſmall fire of coal had been left burning. 
Ihe vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, 
beer, or other liquors, in the ſtate of fermenta- 
tion, contains ſomething poiſonous, which kills-in 
the ſame manner as the vapour of coal, Hence 
there is always danger in going into cellars where a 
large quantity of theſe liquors is in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, eſpecially if they have been cloſe ſhut 
vp for ſome time. There have been many in- 
ſtances of perſons ſtruck dead on entering ſuch 
places, and of others who have with difficulty 
leaped. _ * 65 
When ſubterraneous caves, that have been very 
long ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are 
cleaned, which have not been emptied for ſeveral 
years, the vapours ariſing from them produce the 
fame effects as thoſe mentioned above. For this 
reaſon, no perſon ought to venture into a well, pit, 
cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been 


long ſhut vp, till the air has been ſufficiently pu- 


rified, by burning gunpowder in it, It is eaſy to 
know, as has been gbſerved in a former part of 
this work, whea the air of ſuch places is unwhole- 
ſome, by letting down a lighted; candle, throw- 
ing in burning fuel, or the like. If theſe conti- 
nue to burn, people may ſafely venture in; but 
where they are ſuddenly extinguiſhed, no one ought 
. aer till the air has been firſt purified by 
Ute. BY n e 

Ihe offenſive ſtink of lamps and of candles, 
eſpecially when, their flames are extinguiſned, ope - 
rate like other yapours, though with telp wle, 


% 
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and leſs ſuddenly. There have however been in- 
ſtances of people killed by the fumes of lamps 
which had been extinguiſhed in a doſe chamber, - 
and-perſons of weak delicate breaſts generally find 
themſelves quickly opprefſed in apartments Mori 


nated with many candles. 

Such as are ſenſible of theit danger in theſe 
dae een, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are ge⸗ 
nerally relieved as foon as they get into the © 
air, or, if they have any remaining uneaſineſs, 4 
little water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot; 
affords them relief. But whey they are fo far poi: 
ſoned, as to have loſt their feeling and underſtand- 
ing, the following means muſt be uſed for their re - 
covery : 

The patient ſhould be expoſed to à vety pure, 
freſh, and open air; and volatile ſalts, or other fti2 
mulating ſubſtances, Mid ro his noſe. He ſhould 
next be bled in the arm, or if that does not ſuc- 
ceed, in the neck. His legs ought to be put into 
warm water, and welt rubbed. As ſoon as he can 
fwallow, ſome. lemonade, or water and vinegar; 
_ the addition of a little e mn be given 

i 

Nor are ſharp-- clyſters by any means to be ne. 
glected; theſe may be made, by adding to the 
common clyſter, ſyrup of buckthorn and tincture 
of ſenna, of each two ounces; of, in their ſtead, 
half an ounce of Venice turpentine diſſolved in 
the yolk of an egg. Should theſe things not be 
at hand, two or three large ſpoonfuls of common 
ſalt may be put into the clyſter. The ſame means, 
if neceffary, which were recommended in the former 
part of this chapter, may be uſed to reſtore the 
circulation, warmth; & c. 

Mr. Toſſach, ſurgeon at Alloa, relates the caſs 
of a man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, 


ew rag recovered by blowing his breath into the 
4) "WIC. fy "Pans 
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patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and 
cauſing him to be well rubbed and toſſed about. 
And Dr. Frewen, of Suſſex, mentions the caſe of 
a young man who was ſtupified by the ſmoke of 
ſea- coal, but was recovered by being plunged into 
cold water, and afterwards laid in a warm bed. 
Ihe practice of plunging perſons ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours in cold water, would ſeem to be 
"ſupported. by the common experiment of ſuffo- 


cating dogs in the grotto del cani, and afterwards 


recovering them, by thrawing them into the neigh- 
bouring lake. | E 


EFFECTS. OF EXTREME COLD. + 


When cold is extremely ſevere, and 'a perſon is 
expoſed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in 
conſequence of its ſtoppinj#the circulation in the 
extremities, and forcing tod great a proportion of 
blood towards the brain; ſo that the patient dies 
of a kind of apoplexy, preceded by great ſleepi- 
neſs. The traveller, in this ſituation, who finds 
himſelf begin to grow drowſy, ſhould redouble his 
efforts to extricate himſelf from the imminent dan- 
ger he is expoled to. This ſleep, which he might 
conſider as ſome alleviation of his ſufferings, 
would, if indulged, prove his laſũſt. 
Brauch violent effects of cold are happily not very 
common in this country; it frequently happens, 
however, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo 
benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mor- 
tification, if proper means are not uſed to prevent 
it. The chief danger in this fitvation ariſes from 
the ſudden application of heat. It is very com- 
mon, when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, 
to hold them to the fire; yet reaſon! and obſerva- 
tion ſhew that this is a muſt dangerous and impru · 
dent practice. i e eee ee 


Every 
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+ Every peaſant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or 


*Y 


roots of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put 
into warm water, they will be deſtroyed, by rot- 
tenneſs, or a kind of mortification; and that the 


only way to recover them, is to immerſe them for 


ſome time in very cold water. The ſame obſerva- - 
tion holds with regard to animals in this condi- 


tion. 


When the hands or feet are greatly bew 
with cold, they ought either to be immerſed in 
cold water, or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover 
their natural warmth and ſenſibility: after which 
the perſon may be removed into an apartment a 
little warmer, and may drink ſome cups of tea, 
or an infuſion of elder flowers ſweetened with — 
ney. Every perſon muſt have obſerved, when his 
hands were even but lightly affected with cold, 
that the beſt way t@warm them was by waſhing” 


them in cold water, and een to rub” them | 


well for ſome time. 
When a perſon. has been ſo long expoſed to the 


cold; that all appearances of life are gone, it will 


be neceſſary to rub: him-all over with ſnow or cold 
water; or, what will anſwer better, if it can be 
obtained, to immerſe him in a bath of the very 
coldeſt water. There is the greareſt encourage- 


ment to perſiſt in the uſe of theſe means, as we 

are aſſured that perſons who had remained in the 
ſnow, or had been expoſed to the freezing air du- 
ring five or ſix ſucceſũve days, and who had diſ- 


covered no marks of life for ſeveral hours, have ne- 
vertheleſs been revived. | 

I have always thought, that the whitloes, "NEW 
chilblains, and other inflammations of the extre- 
mities, which are ſo common among the peaſants 
in-the cold ſeaſon, were chiefly occafioned by their 
ſudden tranſitions from cold to heat. After they 


Dove been expoſed to an Extreme degree of cold, 
. 


N 
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they immediately apply their hands and feet to the 


fire, or, if they have occaſion, plunge them into 


warm water, by which means, if a mortification 
does not happen, an inflammation ſeldom fails to 
enſue. Moſt of the ill conſequences from this 
quarter might be eaſily avoided, by ag. RT 
the precautions mentioned above. 10 


Errrcrs or EXTREME HEAT. 


The effects of extreme heat, ah not ſo com- 
| mon in this country, are no leſs fatal, and much 
more ſudden than thoſe of cold. In hot countries 
people frequently drop down dead in the ſtreets, 
exhauſted with heat and fatigue. In this caſe, if 
any warm cordial can be poured into the mouth it 
ought to be done. If this cannot be effected, they 
may be thrown up in form of a clyſter, Volatile 
ſpirits, and other things of a ſtimvlating nature, 
be applied to the fkin, which ſhould be well 
yubbed with coarſe cloths, whipped with nettles, 
or other ſtimulating things. Some of the ancient 
phyſicians are ſaid to have reſtored to life perſons 


e dead, by beating them with rods. 
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. CHAP. IIV. 


OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 


WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 
© ASSISTANCE. 


TRONG and healthy perſons, who abound 
_* with blood, are often ſeized with ſudden faint- 
1 ue after violent exercile, drinking freely of 


8 


warm 


1 


, 
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warm or or ſtrong liquors, expoſure to ee 4 : 
tenſe application to ſtudy, or the like. 


Ig ſuch caſes the patient ſhould be made to ſmell 


to ſome vinegar, His temples, forchead, and 
wriſts ought at the ſame time to be bathed with vi- 
negar mixed with an equal quantity of warm wa- 
ter; and two or three ſpoonfuls of vinegar, with 
four or five times as much water, may, if he can 
ſwallow, be ed into his mouth. | 
I che fainting proves obſtinate, or 1 
into a /yncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and 
underſtanding, the patient muſt be bled. After 
the bleeding, a clyſter will be proper, and then 
he ſhould be kept eaſy and quiet, only giving him 
every balf hour a cup or twe of an infuſion of 
any mild vegetable, with the addition of 2 lade . 
ſugar and vinegar, 15 

7 hen ſwoonings, which ariſe from this 4 
oecur frequently in the ſame perſon, he ſhould, in 
order to eſcape them, confine himſelf to a light 
diet, conſiſting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other 
vegetables. His drink ought to be water or ſmall 
beer, and he ſhould Qleep but moderately, 7 

take much exerciſe. 25 
But, fainting fits much oftner from a 
deſect than an exceſs of blood. Hence they are 
very ready to happen aſter great evacuations of any 
kind, obſtinate watching, want of appetite, or 
ſuch like. In theſe an almoſt directly —_— 
courſe to that mentioned above mult be 
The patient ſhould be laid in bed, wit "his woe 
low, and being covered, ſhould haue his legs, 
thighs, arms, and his whole body rubbed ſtrongly 
with hot flannels. Hungary water, volatile ſalts, 
or ſtrong ſmelting herbs, as rue, mint, or roſe- 
mary, may be held to his note. His mouth may 
be wet with a little rum or brandy; and, if he 
W fome hot wine, mixed with ſugar and 
| 3 
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cinnamon, which is an excellent cordial, may be 
| ured into his mouth. A compreſs of flannel dipt 
in hot wine or brandy muſt be applied to the pit of 
his ſtomach, and warm bricks, or bottles filled | 
with hot water, laid to the feet. | ; 
As ſoon as the patient is recovered a rele, he 
ſhould take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little 
bread or biſcuit ſoaked in hot- ſpiced wine. To 
prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take 
often, but in ſmall quantities, ſome light yet 
ſtrengthening nouriſhment, as panado made with 
ſoup inſtead of water, new laid eggs lightly poach- 
ed, chocolate, light roalt. mens jellies, and fuch 


| Thoſe fainting firs, which are the effect of bleed- 
ing, or of the violent operation of purges, belong 


to this claſs. Such as happen after artificial bleed- 


.ing are feldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as ſoon as the patient is laid upon the bed; in- 
deed perſons ſubject to this kind ſhould always be 
bled lying, in order to prevent it. Should the 
fainting however continue longer than uſual, vola- 
tile ſpirits may be held to the noſe, and rubbed on 
the temples, &c. 
When fainting is the effect of too FIG or acrid 
. purges or vomits, the patient muſt be treated in 
all reſpects as if he had taken poiſon. He ſhould 
be made to drink plentifully of milk, warm wa- 
ter, and oil, barley-water, or ſuch like; emollient 
clyſters will likewiſe be proper, and the patient's 
ſtrength ſhould afterwards be recruited, by giving 
him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 
Faintings are often occaſioned by indigeſtion, 
This may either proceed from the quantity or 
quality of the food. When the former of theſe 
is the cauſe, the cure will be beſt performed by vo- 
miting, which may be promoted by cauſing the pa- 


Gs to drink a weak infuſion of camomile- flowers, 
carduus 
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tarduus benedictus, or the like. When the diſor- 
der proceeds from the nature of the food, the pa- 
tient, as in the caſe of weakneſs, muſt be revived 
by ſtrong ſmells, &c. after which he ſhould be 
made to ſwallow a large quantity of light warm 
fluid, which may ſerve to drown, as it were, the 
offending matter, to ſoften its acrimony, and ei- 
ther to effect a diſcharge of it by . er 
force it down into the inteſtines. | 
Even diſagreeable ſmells. will ſometimes occa- 
ſion ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. 
When this happens, the patient ſhould be carried 
into the open air, have ſtimulating things held to 
his noſe, and thoſe, ſubſtances which are diſagree- 
able to him” ought immediately to be removed. 
But we have already taken notice of ſwoonings 
which ariſe from nervous diſorders, and ſhall there- 
fore ſay. no more upon that head. ' 
Painting firs often happen in the progreſs of- 
diſeafes. In the beginning of putrid diſeaſes they 
generally denote an oppreſſion at ſtomach, or a 
maſs. of corrupted humours, and they ceaſe after 
evacuations either by vomit or ſtool. When they 
occur at the beginning of malignant fevers, they 
indicate great danger. In each of theſe. caſes, 
vinegar uſed both externally and internally is the 
beſt remedy during the paroxyſm, and plenty of 
lemon- juice and water after it. Swoonings which 
happen in diſeaſes accompanied with great eva- 
euations, muſt be treated like thoſe which are o ẽW 
ing to weakneſs, and the evacuations ought to be 
reſtrained. When they happen towards the end of 
a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or at that 
of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the pa- 


tient muſt be ſupported by ſmall Uraughts: of wine 
and water. 


& 


Delicate and hyſteric women are very tinbla =_ | 
ne. or fainting fs. after 3 1 e | 
. might 
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might be often prevented by genetous cordials, and 
the adrmiffion of freſh air. When they are occa- 
fioned by exceſſive flooding, it ought by all meats 
to be — They are generally the effect of 
mere weakneſs or lr rd Dr. Engleman re- 
lates. the caſe of a woman in childbed, who, 
«© after being happily delivered, ſuddenly fainted, 
« and lay upwards of a quarter of an hour appa- * 
« rently dead. A phyſician was ſent for; her own 
% maid, in the mean while, being out of patience 
te at his delay, attempted to aſſiſt her herſelf, and 
extending herſelf upon her miſtreſs, applied her 
c mouth to her's, blew in as much breath as ſhe 
© poſſibly could, and in a very ſhort time the ex- 
e hauſted woman awaked as out of a profound 
< fleepy wher proper things being given her, ſhe 
E foot recovered. 

« The maid being aſked how ſhe came to chink 
e of this expedient, ſaid ſhe had ſeen it practiſed 
e at Altenburgh, by midwives, upon emIaren 
«© with the happieſt 6 : 

We mention this caſe chiefly that other mid- 
wives may be induced to follow ſo laudable an ex- 
ample. Many children are born without any ſigns 
of life, and others expire ſoon after the birth, who 
might, without all doubt, by proper care, be re- 

ſtored to life. 

From whatever cauſe fainting fits proceed, freſh 
air is always of the greateſt importance to the pa» 
tient. By not attending to this circumſtance, 
ple often kill their friends while they are endea- 
vouring to ſave them. Alarmed at the patient's 
firvation, - they call in a-crowe of people to his aſs 
ſiſtance, or perhaps to witneſs his exit, whoſe 
breathing! exhauſts the air, and increaſes the dan- 
ger. There is not the leaſt doubt but-this prae- 
tice, which is very common among the Tower ſort 
of people, often n fatal, nnn 


licate, 


— 
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ticate,, and ſuch, perſons, as fall inte fainting fits 
from mere exhauſtion, or the violence of ſome. diſ- 
eaſe. No more perſons.qught ever to be admitted 
into the room where a patient lies in a ſwoon than 
are abſolutely neceſſary for his aſſiſtance, and the 
windows of the apartment ſhould; always be opened, 
at leaſt, as far as to admit a ſtream of freſh. air. 

Perſons ſubject to frequent ſwoonings, or faint- 


ing fits, ſhould neglect no means to remove the 


cauſe of them, as. their. conſequences are always 
injurious, to the conſtitution. . Every, fainting. fit 
leaves the perſon in dejection and weakneſs; the 
* are thereby ſuſpended, the humours diſ- 
poſed, to. ſtagnation, coagulations and obſtructious 
are formed, and, if the motion of the blood be ta- 
tally intercepted, or very conſiderably checked, po- 
Hguſes are ſometimes formed in the heart or larger 
veſſels, The only kind of ſwoonings not to be 


dreaded are thoſe which ſometimies mark the criñis 


in fevers; yet even theſe qught, as ſoon as poſſible, 
iq he temox ec. n d 


or INTOXICATION. . 
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The effects of intoxication. are often fatal. No 
Kind af, poiſon kills more certainly than an:over- 
doſe of ardent ſpirits. Sometimes, by deſtroying the- 
nervous energy, they put an end to life at once à but 
in general their effects are more ſlow, and in maay, 


reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of opium. Other kinds 


of intoxicating, liquors way proye fatal when taken 
to exceſs, as well as ardent ſpirits; but they may 
generally be diſcharged by vomiting, which ought. 
always, tio be excited when the ſtomach is over- 
charged with liquor. . e OTIS Out. 
More of. thoſe; unhappy perſons, who die intoxi»: 


cated, loſe their lives from an inability. to conduct 
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themſelves than from the deſtructive quality of the 
liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 
lie in ſome awkward poſture, which obſtructs the 
Circulation or breathing, and often continue in this 
fituation till they die. No drunk perſon ſhould be 
left by himſelf, till his clothes have been looſened, 
and his body laid in ſuch a poſture as is moſt fac 
vourable for continuing the vital motions, diſ- 
_ os. the contents of the ſtomach, &c. The 
ure ſor diſcharging the contents of the 
| 8 is to lay the perſon upon his belly, when 
_ aſleep he may be laid on his ſide, with his head a 
little raiſed, and particular care muſt be taken that 
his neck be no way bent, taſted, or hive any ching 
too tight about it. | 
Tbe exceſſive degree of thirſt e by 
| drinking ſtrong liquors, often induces people to 
"1; mg it by taking what is hurtful. I have known 
atal - conſequences even from drinking freely of 
milk — a debauch of wine or ſour punch: theſe 
acid liquors, together with the heat of the ſto- 
mach, having coagulated the milk in ſuch a man- 
ner that it could never be digeſted. The ſafeſt 
drink after a debauch is water with a toaſt, tea, 
infuſions of balm, ſage, barley-water, and ſuch 
like. If the perſon wants to vomit, he may drink. 
a weak infoſion of camomile- flowers, or luke warm 
water and oil; but in this condition vomiting may 
generally be "excited by only ackinng the _ 
with the finger or a feather. 

- Inſtead of giving a detail of all the different 
Syruptoms of 1ntoxication which indicate _ 
and propoſing a general plan of treatment for per- 
ſons in this ſituation, I ſhall briefly relate the bil 
tory of a caſe which lately fell under my own ob- 
ſervation, wherein moſt of thoſe ſymptoms uſually 

reckoned dangerous concurred, nd where the _ 
| ey ang ſucceſsful, CATH 6, by . 


1 young 
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A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, 
for a hire, drank ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. He 
ſoon after fell faſt aſleep, and continued in that ſitu- 
ation for near twelve hours, till at length his uneaſy 
manner of breathing, the coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, and other threatening ſymptoms, alarmed his 
friends; and made them ſend for me. I found him 
ſtill ſleeping, his countenance ghaſtly, and his ſæin 
covered with a cold clammy ſweat. Almoſt the 
only ſigns of life remaining were, a deep labori- 
ous breathing, and a conv ulſive motion or agita- 
tion of his doweliss 1550 N 
I tried to rouſe him, but in vain, by Se 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpirits, and other ſti- 
mulating things to his noſe, &c. A few ounces 
of blood were likewiſe taken from his arm, and a 
mixture of vinegar and water was poured into his 
mouth; but, as he could not ſwallow, very little 
of this got into the ſtomach. None of theſe things 
having the leaſt effect, and the danger ſeeming to 
increaſe, I ordered his legs to be put into warm 
water, and a ſharp clyſter to be immediately admi- 
niſtered This gave him a ſtool, and was the firſt 
thing that relieved him. It was: afterwards: re- 
peated with, the ſame happy effect, and ſeemed to 
be the chief cauſe of his recovery. He then be- 
gan to ſhew ſome ſigns of life, took drink when it 
was offered him, and came gradually to his ſenſes. 
He continued, however, for ſeveral days weak and 
feveriſn, and complained much of a ſoreneſs in 
his bowels, which gradually went off, by means of 
a ſlender diet, and cool mucilaginous liquors. 
This young man would probably have been ſuf- 
fered to die, without any aſſiſtance being called, 
had not a neighbour, a few days before, who had. 
been adviſed to drink a bottle of ſpirits to cure him 
of an ague, expired under very ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. | 
Sauk 5; 
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Theſe may ſoinrabidrn proceed from an infarction 
of the lungs, produced by viſcid clammy humours, 
or a ſpaſmodic affection of the nerves of that or- 
gan. Perſons who feed groſsly, and abound in 
rich blood, are very liable to ſuffocating fits from 


the former of theſe cauſes... Such ought, as ſoon 
as they are attacked, to be bled, to receive an emol - 


lient clyſter, and to take frequently 2 cup of di- 


luting liquor with a little nitre in it. They ſhould 


likewiſe receive the ſteams of hot vinegar into their 
lungs by breathing. 


Nervous and aſthmatic deen are moſt ſubject 


to ſpaſmodic affections of the lungs. In this caſe 


the patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm wa- 


ter, and the ſteams of vinegar applied as above. 
Warm diluting liquors ſhould likewiſe be drank; 


to a cup of which a'tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric 
elixir may occaſiona ly be added. Burnt paper, 


feathers, or leather, may be held to the patient's 


noſe, and freſh air ſhould be freely cen to 


him. 


Infants are PF ſuffocated by the carcicfncis or 
inattention of their nurſes“. An infant when in 
bed ſhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble 
down with its head under the bed- clothes: and 
when in a cradle, its face ought never to be co- 


Wan. A ſmall N of attention to theſe two 


* Theſe cio are not always the effects of POW 4 I 


have known an infant over-laid by its mother being ſeized 1 in 


the night with an hy ſteric fit. This ought to ſerve as a caution 
oO employing hyſteric women as nurſes; and ſhould likewiſe 


teach ſuch women never to lay an infant in the ſame bed with 
themſelves, but in a ſmall adjacent one, 


: by ſimple _ 
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ſimple rules would fave the lives of many infants,. 
and prevent others from being rendered weak and 

heh all their days by the injuries. done to their 
UNgS, TT 7 [= Ge; ets PR 

Inſtead of laying down a plan for the recovery 
of infants who are . ſuffocated, or overlaid, as it is 
termed. by their nurſes, I ſhall give the hiſtory of 
a caſe related by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal 
College of Surgery at Faris, as it was attended 
with 6 and contains almoſt every thing that 
can be done on ſuch occaſions, + 

A nurſe having had the misfortune to over-lay a 
child, he was called in, and found the infant with- 
out any ſigns of life; no pulſation in the arteries, 
no reſpiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, 
and tarniſhed, the noſe full of ſnivel, the mouth 
gaping, in ſhort it was almoſt cold. Whilſt ſome 
linen cloths and a parcel of aſhes were warm- 
ing, he had the boy unſwathed, and laid him 
in a warm bed, and on the right ſide. He then 
was rubbed all over with fine linen, for fear of fret- 
ting his tender and delicate ſæin. As ſoon. as the 
aſhes had received their due degree of heat, Mr. 
Janin buried him in them, except the face, placed 
him on the fide oppoſite to that on which he had 
been at firſt laid, and covered him with a blanket, 
He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, which 
he preſented to his noſe from time to time; and be- 
tween whiles ſome puffs of tobacco were blown up 
his noſtrils: to theſe ſucceeded the blowing into his 
mouth, and ſqueezing tight his noſe. Animal heat 
began thus to be excited gradually; the pulſations 
of the temporal artery were ſoon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes cloſed 
and opened alternately. At length the child fetched 
ſome. cries. expreſſive of his want of the breaſt, 
which being applied to his mouth, he catched at 
it with avidity, and ſucked as if nothing had hap- 
| | DK | ."""- "Pans 
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pened to him. Though the pulſations of the ar- 
teries were by this time very well re-eſtabliſhed, 
and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it 
adviſable to leave his little patient three quarters of 
an hour longer under the aſhes. He was afterwards 
taken out, cleaned and dreſſed as uſual; to which 
a gentle ſleep ſucceeded, and he continued per- 
fectly well. 

Mr. Janin mentions likewiſe an example of a 
young man. who had hanged himſelf through 
deſpair, to whom he adminiſtered op as effectually 
as in the preceding caſe. 

Mr. © ſurgeon in Doctors Commons, 
London, relates the caſe of a perſon who was re- 
ſtored to life after twenty-nine minutes hanging, 
and continued in good health for many years 
mer! x 

The principal means uſed to reſtore this man to 
life were, opening the temporal artery and the ex- 
rernal - jugular; rubbing the back, mouth, and 
neck, with a quantity of volatile ſpirirs and oil; 
adminiſtering the tobacco clyſter by means of 
lighted pipes, and ſtrong frictions of the legs and 
arms. This courſe had been continued for about 
four hours, when an inciſton was made into the 
wind pipe, and air blown ſtrongly through a ca- 
nula into the lungs. About twenty minutes after 
this, the blood at the artery began to run down the 
face, and a flow pulſe was juſt perceptible at the 
wriſt. The frictions were continued for fome time 
longer; his pviſe became more frequent, and his 
mouth and noſe being ' irritated with ſpirit of fat 
ammoniac, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials 
were then adminiltered to him, and in two days he 
was ſo well as to be able to walk eight miles. | 
- Theſe-caſes ate ſufficient to ſhew what may be 
done for the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons W | 
Frangte themſelves in a fit 1 detpair. 
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OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVUL- 
; SION FITS. * ee e 
Convulſion fits often conſtitute the laſt ſcene of 
acute or chronic diſorders. When this is the caſe, 
there can remain but ſmall hopes of the patient's 
recovery after expiring in a fir. But when a per- 
ſon, who appears to be in perfect health, is ſod- 
denly ſeized with a convultion fit, and ſeems to 
expire, ſome attempts ought always to be made to 
Tettore him to life. Infants are moſt liable to con- 
vulſions, and are often carried off very ſuddenly 
by one or more fits about the time of teething. 
There are many well-authenticated accoimts of in- 
fants having been reſtored to life, after they had 
to all appearance expired in convulſions; but we 
ſhall only relate the following inſtance mentioned 
by Dr. Johnſon in his pamphlet on the practicabi- 
lity of recovering. perſons viſibly dead. e 
In the pariſh of St. Clemens in Colebeſter, a child 
of ſix months old, lying upon its mother's lap, 
having had the breaſt, was ſeized with a ſtrong 
convulſion fit, which laſted ſo long, and ended 
with ſo total a privation of motion in the body, 
lungs, and pulſe, that it was deemed abſolutely 
dead, It was accordingly ſtripped, laid out, the 
paſſing-bell ordered to be trolled, and a coffin to 


be made; but a neighbouring gentlewoman who  : 


uſed to admire the child, hearing of its ſudden 
death, haſtened to the houſe, and upon examining 


the child found it not cold, its joints limber, and : 


fancied that a glaſs ſhe held to its mouth and noſe 
was a little damped with the breath; upon which 
ſhe took the child in her lap, fat down before the 
fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle.agitation. In 

A quarter of an hour ſhe felt the heart begin to 
1 8 beat 
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beat faintly; ſhe then put a little of the mother's 
milk into its mouth, continued to rub its palms 
and ſoles, found the child begin to move, and the 
milk was ſwallowed; and in another quarter of an 
hour ſhe had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to its diſ- 
conſolate mother the babe quite recovered; eager 
to lay hold of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, 
and at preſent alive. 

Theſe e means, which are certainly in che power 
of every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an 
infant to all appearance dead, and who, in all pro- 
bability, but for the uſe of theſe ſimple endea- 
vours, would have remained ſo. There are how- 
ever many other things which might be done in 
caſe the above ſhould not ſuccred; as rubbing the 
body with ſtrong ſpirits, covering it wich warm 


-aſhes or ſalt, blowing air into the lungs, throwing 
vp warm ſtimulating. clyſters, or the ſmoke. of to- 


bacco, into the inteſtines, and ſuch like. 

When children are dead born, or expire ſoon 
after the birth, the ſame means ought to be uſed for 
their recovery, as if they had expired in circum» 
ftances ſimilar to thoſe mentioned above. 

- Theie directions may likewiſe be extended to 
adults, attention being always paid to the age and 
other circumſtances of the patient. | 

The foregoing caſes and oblervations. afford ſof- 
ficient proof of the ſucceſs. which may attend the 
_ endeavours of perſons totally ignorant of medicine, 
in aſſiſting thoſe who are ſuddenly deprived of life 
by any accident or diſeaſe, Many facts of a ſimi- 
lar nature might be adduced, were it neceflary ; 
but theſe, it 1 14 0 will be ſufficient to call up 
the attention of the public, and to excite the hu- 
mane and benevolent to exert their utmoſt endea- 
yours for the preſervation of their fellow - men. 


The 


IN CONVULSION/ FITS: 63. 
Type ſociety for the recovery of drowned-perſons, in- 
ſtituted at Amſterdam in the year 1767, had the 
ſatisfaction to find that not fewer than 1 50 perſons 
in the ſpace of four years had. been ſaved by the 
means pointed out by them, many of whom owed 
their preſervation to peaſants and people of no me- 
dical knowledge. But the means uſed with fo much 
efficacy in recovering drowned perſons are, with 
equal ſucceſs, applicable to a number of caſes 
where the powers of life ſeem in reality to be only 
ſuſpended, and to remain capable of renewing all 
their functions, on being put into motion again. 
It is ſhocking to reflect, that for want of this con- 
ſideration many perſons have been committed to 
the grave, in whom the principles of life might 
have been reviv e. TED Me . 
 Thecales wherein ſuch endeavours are molt likely 
to be attended with ſucceſs, are all thoſe called 
ſudden deaths from an inviſible cauſe, as apo- 
plexies, hyſterics, faintings, and many other diſ- 
orders wherein perſons in a moment ſink down and 
expire. The various caſualties in which they may 
be tried are, ſuffocations, from the ſilphureous 
damps of mines, coal-pits, &c.; the unwholeſome- 
air of long unopened wells or caverns ; the noxious 
vapours ariſing from fermenting liquors ; the ſteams 
of burning charcoal; ſulphureous mineral acids; 
arſenical efluvia, &c. | | | 

The various accidents of drowning, ſtrangling, 
and apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
&c. likewiſe furniſh opportunities of trying ſuch 
endeavours, Thoſe perhaps who to appearance are 
killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of 
the paſſions, as fear, joy, ſurpriſe, and ſuch like, 
might alſo be frequently recovered by the uſe of 
proper means, as blowing ſtrongly into their 
lungs, &c. | N 
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The means to be uſed for the recovery of per, 
fons- {uddenly deprived of life are nearly the ſame 
in all cafes; they are practicable by every one who 
happens to be preſent at the accident, and require 
no great expence, and Jeſs ſkill. The great aim is 
to reſtore the warmth and vital motions. This 
may in general be attempted by means of heat, 
frictions, bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, ad- 
miniſtering clyſters and generous. cordials. Pheſe 
muſt be varied according to circumſtances. Com- 
mon ſenſe, and the ſituation of the patient, will 
ſuggeſt: the proper manner of conducting them. 
Above all we would recommend perſeverance. 
People ought never to deſpair on account of diſ- 
couraging circumſtances, or to leave off their en- 
deavours as long as there is the leaſt hope of ſuc- 
ceſs. Where much good and no hurt can be e 
no one ought to grudge his labour. 8 

It were greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitotion; 
AKidiler to that of Amſterdam, was eſtabliſhed; 
upon a more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and | 

that a reward was allowed to every one who ſhould 
be inſtrumental in reſtoring to life a perſon ſeem- 
ingly dead“. Men will do much for fame, but 
ſtill more for money. Should no profit, however, 
be annexed to thoſe benevolent offices, the heart- 


* The eee is fn to obſervy; that, ſince the firſt publi- 


cation of this work, ſeveral ſocieties have been inſtituted in Bri- 


tain with the ſame benevolent intention as that of Amſterdam, 
and that their endeavours have proved no leſs ſucce'sful, He is 
likewiſe happy to obſerve, that premiums have been awarde 
to thoſe who have been active in their endeavours. to reſtore 
life perſons who had been drowned, or ſuddenly deprived of life 
by any accident. How much is this ſuperior to the ſo uperititious 
inſtitution, which allows any man a premium who brings a dead 
. perſon out of the water, 10 that he may receive Chriſtian burial; 
but allows nothing to the perſon who brings him out alive, or 
who recovers him after he has been to all appearance dead, | 


felt 
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felt pleaſure which a good man muſt enjoy, on re- 
flecting that he has been the happy inſtrument of 


ſaving one of his-fellow- creatures from a an untime- : 


ly grave, 1s irſelf a ſufficient reward. is 
1 | hh IF : 1 SEL 
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CHAP. . 


CAUTIONS CONCERNING COLD 
BAT HIN G, AND DRIN KING. 
a. THE MINERAL WATERS.. 


S it is now „ faſbioneble for 8457 at of all rabks 
to plunge into the ſea, and drink the mineral 
waters, I was deſirous of rendering this work ſtall 
more extenlively uſeful, by the addition of ſome 
practical remarks on theſe active and uſeful«medi= 
cines. Finding it impoſſible to bring theſe ob- 
ſervations within ſo narrow a compals as not to 
ſwell the book, already too large, into an enor- 
mous ſize, I reſolved to confine myſelf to a few 
hints or cautions; which may be of ſervice to per- 
{ons who bathe, or drink the mineral waters, with 
out being able to put themſelves under the care: of 
ae 8 W 
No part of the practice of medicine is of greater 

importance, or merits more the attention of the 

phyſician, as many lives are loſt, and numbers 
ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an impru- 
dent uſe of the mineral waters. On ſome future 
occaſion. I may probably reſume this ſubject, as I 
know not any work that contains a ſufficient num- 
ber of practical obſervations to regulate the pa- 

tient's conduct in the uſe of theſe active and im- 
Pe medicines. 


bo e 4 e 
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.- We have indeed many books on the mineral 
waters, and ſome of them are written with much 
ingenuity; but they are chiefly employed in aſcer- 
_ taining the contents of the waters by chymical ana- 
lyſis. This no doubt has its uſe, but it is by no 
means of ſuch importance as ſome may imagine, 
A man may know the chymical analyſis of all the 
articles in the materia medica, without being able 
properly to apply any one of them in the cure of 
diſeaſes. One page of practical obſervations is 
worth a whole volume of chymical analyſis. But 
where are ſuch obſervations to be met with ? Few 
phyſicians are in a ſituation to make them, and 
fewer ſtill are qualified for ſuch a taſk. Ir can 
only be accompliſhed. by practitioners who reſide at 
the fountains, and who, poſſeſſing minds ſuperior - 
to local prejudices, are capable of diſtinguiſhing 
diſeaſes with accuracy, and of forming a ſound 
judgment reſpecting the genuine effects of medi- 
cines. e POT 
Without a proper diſerimination with regard to 
the diſeaſe and the conſtitution of the patient, the 
moſt powerful medicine is more likely to do harm 
> , than good. Every one knows that the ſame phy- 

_ fician who, by cold bathing, cured Auguſtus, by 
an imprudent uſe of the fame medicine killed his 
heir. This induced the Roman ſenate to make 
laws for regulating the baths, and preventing the 

numerous evils which aroſe from an imprudent and 
promiſcuous uſe of thoſe elegant and faſhionable 
pieces of luxury. But as no ſuch Jaws exiſt in this 
country, every. one does that which is right in bis 
0%n eyes, and of courle many mult do wrong. 

People are apt to imagine that the ſimple cle- 

ment of water can do no hurt, and that they may 

plunge into it at any time with impunity. In this, 

however, they are much miſtaken. I have known 

apoplexies occaſioned by going into the 3 
x evers 
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fevers excited by ſtaying too long in it, and other 
maladies ſo much aggravated by its continued uſe, 
that they could never be wholly eradicated. Nor 
are examples wanting, either in ancient or modern 
times, of the baneful conſequences which have 
ariſen alſo from an injudicious application of the 
warm bath; but as warm baths are not ſo common 
in this country, and are ſeldom uſed but under 
the direction of a phyſician, | ſhall not enlarge on 
that part of the ſubject. 

Immerſion in cold water is a euſdom which lays 
claim to the moſt remote anriquity : indeed it muſt 
have been cueyal with man himſelf. The neceſſity 
of water for the purpoſes of cleanlineſs, and the 

leaſure ariling from its application co he body in 
ot countries, muſt very early have recommended 
it ro the human ſpecies. Even the Example of 
other animals was ſufficient to give the hint to 
man. By inſtinct many of them are led to apply 
cold water in this manner; and ſome, when ho. 
prived of its uſe, have been known to languiſh, 
and even to die. But whether the practice of cold 
bathing aroſe from neceſſity, reaſoning, or imita- 
tion, is an inquiry of no importance; our buſineſs _ 
is to point out the advantages whith may be de- 

rived from it, and to Sen Proper againſt? an im- 
proper uſe of it. | 
The cold bath recommends itſelf in a variety of 


caſes, and is peculiarly beneficial to the inhabit< 


ants of populous cities, who indulge in idleneſs, 
and lead ſedentary lives. In perſons of this deſcri 

tion the action of the ſolids is always too 3%> 
which induces a languid circulation, a crude ig 
geſted maſs of humours, and obſtructions in the 
capillary veſſels and glandular ſyſtem. Cold wa- 


ter, from its gravity as well as its tonic power, is 


well calculated either to obviate or remove theſe 
1 It accelerates the motion of the blood, 
| promotes 


5 
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promotes the different ſecretions, and gives per- 
manent vigour to the ſolids, But all theſe im- 
portant purpoſes will be more eſſentially anſwered 
by the application of alt water. This ought nor 
only to be preferred on account of its ſuperior 
gravity, but likewiſe for its greater power of ſti- 
mulating the ſkin, which promotes the perſpira- 
tion, and prevents: the Patient from catching 
cold. 

It is neceſſary, 1 to abſarve; ir: cold 
bathing is more likely to prevent, than to remove 
obſtructions of the glandular or lymphatic ſyſtem, 
Indeed, when e ee arrived at @ certain pitch, 
they are not to be removed by any means. In this 
caſe the cold bath will only aggravate the ſymp- 
toms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an un- 
timely grave. It is therefore of the utmoſt im- 

ortance, previous to the patient's entering upon 
the uſe. of the cold bath, to determine whether or 


not he labours under any obſtinate obſtructions f 


the lungs or other viſcera; and where this is the 
caſe, cold bathing ought oy to be 3 
bited “. 

Is what is called a plethoric ſtare, or too great 
a fulneſs of the body, it is likewiſe dangerous to 
uſe; the cold bath, without due preparation. In 
this caſe there is great danger of burſting a blood- 
veſſel, or occaſioning an inflammation of the brain, 
or dome of the vi We This precaution ly the 


* The late 3 Dr. Swollet Tel 1 ſaid, that f he 
were perſuaded he had an ulcer in the longs, he would jump 
into the cold bath: but here the Doctor evidently ſhews more 
courage than diſctetion; and that he was more a man of wit 
than a phyſician, every one will allow. A nervous althma, or an 
atrophy, may be miſtaken for a pulmonary con ſumption; yet, in 
the two formec, the cold bath proves often beneficia), though I 
never knew it ſo in the latter. Indeed, all the phibifical pa- 
tients I ever ſaw, who had tried the cold bath, were piping e 

Ris: e 
more 
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more neceſſary to eitizens, as moſt of them live 
foll, and are of a groſs habit. Yer, what is very 
remarkable, theſe people reſort in crowds every 
feaſon to the ſea-ſide, and plunge in the water 
without the leaſt conſideration. No doubt they 
often eſcape with impunity, but does this give a 
ſanction to the practice? Perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion cught by no means to bathe, unleſs the body 

has been previouſly prepared by ſuitable evacua- 
tions. F413 V4 TFT 0 nn 

Another claſs of patients, who ſtand peculiarly 
in need of 'the bracing qualities of cold water, is 
the nervous. This includes a great number of the 
male, and almoſt all the female inhabitants of 
great cities. Yer even thoſe perſons ought to be 
cautious in uſing the cold bath. Nervous people 
have often weak bowels, and may, as well as others, 
be ſubject to congeſtions and obſtructions of the 
viſcera; and in this caſe they will not be able to 
bear the effects of the cold water. For them there- 
fore, and indeed for all delicate people, the beſt 
plan would be to accuſtom themſelves to it by the 
moſt pleaſing and gentle degrees. They ought to 
begin with the temperate bath, and gradually ufe 
it cooler, till at length the coldeſt proves quite 


_ agreeable.” Nature revolts againſt all great tran- 


ſitions; and thoſe who do violence to her dictates, 
have often cauſe to repent of their remerity. | 
Wherever cold bathing is practiſed, there ought. 
likewiſe to be repid baths for the purpoſe mentioned 
above. Indeed it is the practice of ſome countries 
to throw cold water over the patient as ſoon as he 
comes out of the warm bath; but though this may 
not injure a Ruſſian peaſant, we dare not recom- 
mend it to the inhabitants of this country. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, we are told, when 
covered with ſweat and duſt, uſed to plunge into 
rivers, without receiving the ſmalleſt injury. 
ar IP 5 FM 3 Though 
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T hough they might often eſcape danger from this 
imprudent conduct, yet it was certainly contrary 
to ſound reaſon, I have known many robuſt men 


throw away their lives by ſuch an attempt. We 


would not however adviſe patients to go into the 
cold water when the body is chilly; as much ex- 
erciſe, at leaſt, ought to be taken, as may excite a 
gentle glow all over the body, but by no means ſo 
as to overheat it. 

To young people, and particularly to children, 
cold bathing. is of the laſt importance. Their lax 


ou render its tonic powers peculiarly proper. 


an proven the ir growth, increaſes their ſtrength *, 
revents a variety of diſeaſes incident to child- 
Were infants early accuſtomed to the cold 
rg it would ſeldom diſagree with them; and we 
ſhould ſee fewer inſtances of the ſcrofula, rickets, 
and other diſeaſes, which prove fatal to many, and 
make others, miſerable for life. Sometimes, in- 
deed, theſe diſorders render infants incapable of 
bearing the ſhock of cold water; but this is owing 


| to their not having been early and regularly ac- 


cuſtomed to it. It is however neceſſary here to 

caution young men againit too frequent bathing ; 

as I have known many fatal conſequences reſult 

from the daily practice of plunging into rivers, 
and continuing there too long. 

The moſt proper time of the day * uſing the 
cold bath is no doubt the morning, or at. leaſt be- 
fore dinner; and the beſt mode, that of quick im- 
merfion. As cold bathing has a conſtant OP _- 


_ ® The celebrated Galen e. that 1 in cold water is 


fit only for the young of lions and bears; and recommends warm 
' bathing, as conducive to the growth and ſtrength of infants. 


How egregiouſly do the greateſt men err whenever they loſe fight 


| of facts, and ſublticute reaſoning in phyfic in place of obſerva- 
tion and experience! 


to 


/ 


— 
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to propel the blood and other humours towards the 


| head, it ought to be a rule always to wet that part 


as ſoon as poſſible. By due attention to this eir⸗ 


 cumftance, there is reaſon to believe, that vio- 
lent head-achs, and other complaints, which fre- 
quently e from cold bathing, might. be often 
prevented. 0 
The cold bath, Wen too long coninuad; in, not 
only occaſions an 'exceſlive flux of humours towards 
the head, but chills the blood, cramps the muſcles, 
relaxes the wh te wholly defeats the inten- 
tion of bathing nce, by nor adverting to-this 
circumſtance, expert ſwimmers are often injured, 
and ſometimes even loſe their lives. All the be- 
neficial purpoſes of cold bathing are anſwered by 
one immerſion at a time; and the patient ought 
to be rubbed dry the moment he comes out of 
ths water, and ſhould continue to take exerciſe 
for ſome time after. | 
When cold bathing occaſions nne loſs of 
apperite, liſtleſſneſs, pain of the breaſt or bowels, a 
proſtration of ſtrength, or violent ad- ache it 
ought to be diſcontinued. | 
Though theſe hints are by no means intended 
to point out all the caſes where cold bathing may 
be hurtful, nor to illuſtrate its extenſive utility 
as a medicine; yet it is hoped they may ſerve to 
guard people againſt ſome af thoſe ertors into 
which from mere inattention they are apt to fall, 
and thereby not only endanger their own lives, hut 
w_ an excellent mediciga into nen Kad 


"Of drinking the Mineral ade 2 


The internal uſe of water, as a medicine, 1 is no 
leſs an object of the phyſician's attention than the 
external. 'Pure nne water is indeed the moſt 
| I | inoffenſive 
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inoffenſive of all liquors, and conſtitutes a princi=- 
pal part of the food of every animal. But this 
element is often impregnated with ſubſtances of a 
very active and penetrating nature; and of ſuch an 
inſidious quality; that, while they promote certain 
ſecretions, and even alleviate ſome diſagreeable 
ſymptoms, they weaken the powers of life, under- 
mine the conſtitution, and lay the foundation of 
worſe diſeaſes than thoſe which they were employed 
to remove. Of this every practitioner muſt have 
ſeen inſtances; and phyſicians of eminence have 
more than once declared that they have known more 
diſeaſes occalioned than removed by the uſe of mi- 
neral waters. - This doubtleſs has proceeded from 
the abuſe of theſe powerful medicines, which evinces 
the neceſſity of uſing them with caution. 
By examining the contents of the mineral wa- 
ters which are moſt uſed in this country, we ſhall 
be enabled to form an idea of the danger which 
may ariſe from an improper application of them 
either externally or internally, though it is to the 
latter of theſe that the prelent obſervations are 
- chiefly confined. | 9 2 
The waters moſt in uſe for medical purpoſes in 
Britain, are thoſe impregnated with ſalts, ſulphur, 
iron, and mephitic air, either ſeparately, or vari- 
ouſly combined. Of theſe the moſt powerful is 
the ſaline ſulphureous water of Harrowgate, of 
which I have had more occaſion to obſerve the 
pernicious "conſequences, when improperly uſed, 
than of any other. To this therefore the follow- 
ing remarks will more immediately relate, though 


9 8 they will be found applicable to all the purging 


waters in the kingdom which are ſtrong enough to 
merit attention “. | 


| The 


4 . The greateſt claſs of mineral waters in this country is the 
chalybeate. In mavy parts of Britain theſe are to be * 1 
. f . almo 
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The errors which ſo. often defeat the intention of 
drinking the purgative mineral waters, and which 
ſo frequently prove injurious. to the patient, pro- 


ceed from the manner of uſing them; the quantity 


taken, the regimen purſued; or uſing them in caſes 
where they are not proper. 
A very; hurtful prejudice ſtill prevails in this 
country, that all diſeaſes muſt be cured by medi- 
cines taken into the ſtomach, and that the more 
violently theſe medicines operate, they are the 
more likely to have the deſired: effect. This opi- 
nion has proved fatal to thouſands, and will, in all 
probability, deſtroy many more before it can be 
wholly eradicated. Purging is often uſeful in acute 
diſeaſes, and in chronical cafes may pave the way 
for the operation of other medicines; but it will 
ſeldom perform a cure; and by exhauſting th 


ſtrength of the patient, will often leave him in a 


worſe condition than it found him. That this is 
frequently the caſe with regard to the more active 
mineral waters, every perſon converſant in theſe 
matters will readily allo. 
Strong ſtimulants applied to the ſtomach . 
bowels for a length of time, muſt tend to we, 
and deſtroy their energy; and what ſtimulants are 
more active than ſalt and ſulphur, eſpecially when 
theſe ſubſtances are intimately combined, and cars 
ried through the ſyſtem by the penetrating me- 


almoſt every field ; but thoſe chiefly in uſe, for medical porpoſes, 

are the Purging chalybeates, as the waters of Scarborough), 
Cheltenham, Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, &c. Of thoſe which do 
not purge, the waters of Tunbridge ſtand in the higheſt repute; 
The ſaline purging waters, as thoſe of Acton, Epſom, Kil. 
burn, &c. are alſo in very general eſteem z but the fountains 


moſt frequented by the ſick in this country, are thoſe to which 


* 


the minerals impart a certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briftol, 
Buxton, Ke. Heer 1M 1 


* . * 
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dium of water? 'Thoſe bowels muſt be ftro 
_ deed, which can withſtand the daily — 5 we 
fuch active principles for months together, and not 
be injured. This however is the plan purſued by 
moſt of thoſe who drink the purging mineral wa- 
ters, and whoſe circumſtances will permit them to 
continue long enough at thoſe faſhionable places 
of reſort. 
Many people imagine that every thing depends 
on the quantity of water taken, and that the more 
hey drink they will the ſooner get well. This is 
n egregious error; for, while the unhappy pa- 
tent thinks he is by this means eradicating his 
diſorder, he is often in fact undermining the powers 
of life, and ruining his conſtitution, Indeed no-— 
thing can do this 5, effectually as weakening the 
— of digeſtion by the improper application of 
rong ſtimulants. The very eſſence of health de- 
pau on the digeftive organs performing their due 
gRions, and the moſt tedious maladies are down 
connected with indigeſtion. | 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not 
ny injures the bowels and occafions indigeſtion, 
bur generally defeats the intention for which it is 
taken. The difeaſes for the cure of which mineral 
waters are chiefly celebrated, are moſtly of the 
chronic kind; and-'it is well known that ſuch dif- 
eaſes can only be cured by the flow operation of 
alteratives, or ſuch medicines as act by inducing a 
gradval change in the habit. This requires length 
of time, and never can be effected by medicines 
which run off by Rook, and * chiefly on che 
firſt paſſages. 

"Thoſe who wiſh for 15 cure of any obſtinate 
malady from the mineral waters, ought to take 
them in ſuch a manner as hardly to produce any 
effect whatever on the bowels. With this * 

aire 
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half. pint glaſs may be drank at hed - time -, and the 
ſame quantity an hour before breakfaſt; dinner, 
and ſupper. The doſe, however, muſt vary ae 
cording to circumſtances. Even the quantity men- 
tioned above will purge ſome perſons, while others 
will drink twice as much without being in the leaſt 
moved by it. Its operation on the bowels is the 
only ftandatd for ufing the water as an alterative; 
No more ought to be taken than barely to move 
the body; nor is it always neceſſary to carty it this 
length, provided the water goes off by the other 
emunctories, and does not occaſion a chilneſs, of 
flatulency in the ſtomach of bowels. When the 
water is intended to purge; the quantity mentioned 
above may be all taken before breakfaſt. 

I would not only caution patients who drink the 

irging mineral waters over night to avoid hea\ 

ppers, but alſo from eating heavy meals at an 
time. The ſtimulus of water; impregnated wit 
ſalts, ſeems to create a falſe appetitè. I have feen 
a delicate, perſon, after drinking the Harrowgate 
waters of a morning, eat a' breakfalt ſufficient to 
have ſerved two ploughmen, devour a plentiful 
_— fleſh and 7. wk — 3 eat ſuch 
a ſupper as might have ſatisfied a hungry porter. 
All 125 indeed ine ſtomach ſeemed to EK but 
this craving had better remain not quite ſatisfied, 
than that the ſtomach ſhould be loaded with what 
exceeds its powers. To ſtarve patients was never 
my plan; but I am clearly of opinion, that, in the 


When 1 ſpeak of drinking a glaſs of the water over - night, 
I muſt beg leave to caution thoſe who follow this plan againſt 
eating heavy ſuppers. The late Dr. Daultry of York, who 

the firſt that broughe the Harrowgate waters into repute, ald 
to adviſe his patients to drink a glaſs before they went to bed; 
the conſequence of which was, that having eat a fleſh ſupper 
and the witer operating in the night, they were ofien tormented > 
with gri pes, and obliged to call for medical aſſiſtance. | 


42 | uſe 


—— — — — 
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uſe of all the purging mineral waters, a light and 
rather diluting diet is the moſt proper; and that no 


& 


perſon. during ſuch a courſe ought to eat to the full 
extent to what his appetite craves. TEAR 
... To, promote the operation of mineral waters, 
and to carry them through the ſyſtem, exerciſe is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. This may be taken in any 
manner that is moſt agreeable to the patient; but 
he ought never to carry. it to exceſs. The beſt 
kinds of exerciſe are thoſe connected with amuſe- 


ment. Every thing that tends to exhilarate the 


o 


— — . nee 
sf all caſes where purging is indicated, the ſaline 


. 
1 


better than any other medicine. Their operation, if 
' rn e Zain FILE. taken 


. * 
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taken in proper quantity, is generally mild; and 
they are neither found to irritate the nerves, nor 
debilitate the patient ſo much as the other purga- 
tives. 2: pretend 8 FE * wu 188 
As a purgative, theſe waters are chiefly recom- 
mended in diſeaſes of the firſt paſſages, accompa- 
nied with, or proceeding from, inactivity of the 
ſtomach and bowels, acidity, indigeſtion, vitiated 
bile, worms, putrid ſordes, the piles, and jaun- 

dice. In moſt caſes of this kind they are the beſt 
medicines: that can be adminiſtered. But when 
uſed with this view, it is ſufficient to take them 
twice, or at moſt three times a-week, ſo as to 
move the body three or four times ; and it will be 
proper to continue this courſe for ſome weeks. 
But the operation of the more active mineral wa- 
ters is not confined to the bowels. They often 
promote the diſcharge of urine, and not unfre- 
quently increaſe the perſpiration. This ſnews that 
they are capable of penetrating into every part of 
the body, and of ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem. 
Hence ariſes their efficacy in removing the moſt 
obſtinate of all diſorders, ohtructions of the glandu- 
lar and lymphatic em. Under this claſs is com- 
prehended the ſcrofula gr King's evil, indolent tu- 
mours, obſtructions 1 liver, ſpleen, kidnies, 
and meſenteric — When theſe great pur- 
poſes are to be effected, the waters muſt be uſed in 
the gradual manner mentioned above, and perſiſted 
in for a length of time. It will be proper however 
now and then to diſcontinue their uſe for a few days. 
The next great claſs of diſeaſes where mineral 
waters are found to be beneficial, are thoſe of the 
ſkin, as the itch, ſcab, tetters, ringworms, ſcaly 
eruptions, leproſies, blotches, foul ulcers, &c. 
Though theſe may ſeem ſuperficial; yet they are 
often the moſt obſtinate which the phyſician has to 
encounter, and not unfrequently ſet his ſkill at 
. EE? | ' defiance; 
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defiance: but they will ſometimes yield to the aps 
Plicatian of mineral waters for a ſufficient length 
of time, and in moſt cafes of this kind theſe. wa- 
ters deſerve a trial. The ſaline ſulphureous was 
ters, ſuch as thoſe of Moffat in Scotland, and Har- 
rowgate in England, are the moſt likely to ſucceed 
in diſeaſes of the ſkin but for this purpoſe it will 
be neceſſary not only to drink the Waters, but like - 
viſe to uſe them externally. 

To enumerate more oattiaulacly the qualities of 
the different mineral waters, to ſpecify thoſe. diſ- 
eaſes in which they are reſpectively indicated,, and 
to point out their proper modes of application, 
would be an uſeful, and by no means a diſagree- 
able employment; but as the limits preſcribed ta 
theſe remarks. will not allow me ta treat the 
ſubject at more length, I ſhall conclude by ob- 
ſerving, that whenever the mineral waters are 
found to exhauſt the ſtrength, depreſs the ſpirits, 
take away the appetite, excite fevers, diſtend the 

bowels, or. oceabon a cough, my A to be dife 
daden 


„e Theſe * havin 
for the accommodation, of thoſe 
editions of this book,” has indy 29% perſons to conſider 
them as a complete Treatiſe on fe ſes-bathing and drinking the mi- 
neral waters; whereas the author's ſole i — was to furniſh 
385 neral hints to perſons who frequent thoſe faſhianable 
| places Probe: without putting themſelves under the care of a 

ey ken. As he looks upon this ſubject however to be of the 
greateſt im E to the fick, he pledges himſelf to treat it K 
wore length on a future AS 
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D1.X-: 
CONTAINING 3 7 - 
A Lift of Simples and of ſuch Medicinal Pre- 


parations as ought to be kept in * 
for private Practice: 


The Method of preparing and compounding 
ſuch Medicines as are recommended in the 
former Part of the Book, with the Addition 
of ſeveral others of a ſimilar Nature: 


Remarks on the Doſes, Uſes, and Manner of 
applying the different Preparations. 


Medicamenterum varietas ignorantie flia eft, Bacop. 
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1 and ſuperſtition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoſt every production of nature. 
That ſuch virtues were often imaginary,” time and expe- 
rience have ſufficiently ſhewn, Phyſicians, however; from 
a veneration for antiquity, ſtill retain in their lifts of medi- 
cine many things which owe their reputation entirely to the 
ſuperſtition and credulity of our anceſtors 
The inſtruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in 
proportion to men's ignorance of the nature and cauſe of 
diſeaſes ;' when theſe are ſufficiently underſtood, the method 
of cure will be ſimple and obviounn s. 
- Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of 
_ thoſe ſubſtances employed in the cure of diſeaſes, is another 
reaſon why they have been ſo greatly multiplied. Phyficians: 
thought they could effect by a number of ingredients, What 
could not be done by any one of them. Hence aroſe thoſe ä 
amazing farragos which have ſo long diſgraced the medical 
art, and which were eſteemed powerful in proportion to the 
number of ſimples that entered their compoſition. + 
The great variety of forms into which almoſt every ar- 
ticle of medicine has been manufactured, affords: another 
roof of the imperfection of the medical art. A drug which 
is perhaps moſt efficacious in the ſimpleſt form in which it 
can be adminiſtered, has been nevertheleſs ſerved up in ſo 
many different ſhapes, that one would be induced to think 
the whole art of phyſic lay in exhibiting medicine under as. 
many different modes as poſſible, ee. 
Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their uſe; 
but they ought never to be wantonly increaſed, They are 
by no means ſo neceſlary as is generally imagined. A few 
grains of powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipecacuanha, will 
actually perform all that can be done by the different prepa- 
rations of theſe roots, and may alſo be exhibited in as ſafe 
and agreeable a manner. The fame obſervation holds with 
regard to the Peruvian bark, and many other ſimples of 
which: the preparations are very numerous, . 


* 


Multi- 
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Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only 
renders it more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, both in its 

doſo and operation. Nor is this all. The compound, when 
kept, is apt to ſpoil, or acquire qualities of a different ha- 
ture, When a medicine is rendered more ſafe, efficacious, or 
agreeable, by the addition of another, they ought, no doubt, 
to de joined; in all other caſes, they are better kept aſunder, 
The combination of medicines embarraſſes the phyſician, 
and retards the progreis of medical knowledge. It is impoſ- 
fible to aſcertain the preciſe effect of any one medicine, ag 
— it is combined with others, either of 2 ſimilar or dife 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not only ba 


dad to ſimplicity, but likewiſe to elegance. , Patients ſeldom 


reap much benefit fr hogs. Hat are highly diſagreeable 
to their ſenſes, To taſte or ſmell like a drug, is become a 
erb; and to ſay truth, there is too much ground for it, 
55 no art can take away the diſagreeahle taſte and fla- 
your, of ſome drugs, without entirely deſtroying their effi+ 
Eacy.: it is poſſible, however, to render many medicines leſs 
diſguſtful, and others even agreeable ; an object highly de- 
ſerving the attention of all who adminiſter medicine, . , 
| The deſign of the following pages is, to exhibit ſuch a liſt 
| of drugs and medicines as may be neceſlary for private prac- 
tice, They are conſiderably more numerous indeed th 
thoſe recommended in the former part of the Book, but are 
{till greatly within the number contained in the moſt re- 
formed diſpenſatories, The ſame medicine is ſeldom exhi- 
bited under different ſorms; and where different medicines 
anſwer. nearly the ſame intention, there is commonly no 
more than one of them retained. Multiplying forms of 
medicine for the ſame intention tends rather to bewilder 
than aſſiſt the young practitioner, and the experienced phyſi» 
den dan never be at a loſs to vary his preſeriptions as occa+ 
The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the 
moſt part omitted. All of them that are uſed by any private 
praQiitioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them 
much cheaper than he can make them. Great care however 
is neceſſary to obtain them genuine. They are often adul- 
terated, and ought never to be purchaſed unleſs from perſons 
of known veracity, Such of them as are in common uſe 


are 


are inſerted in the liſt of drugs and medicines. Their proper. 
doſes, and manner of application, are mentioned in the wy 
tical part of the Book, wherever they are preſcribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be _—_ in the — 

or garden of almoſt every peaſant, as barle ; onions, 
dee are likewiſe, for the moſt part, omitt t is needleſs 
to ſwell a lift of "medicines with ſych things as can be ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted, and which ſpoil by _ 
_— preparations made and fold by diſtillers and confec- 
tioners are alſo. generally left out. Theſe people, by operat- 
ing upon a larger plan, Te make things better, while 
it is in their power to afford them much Dp than "_— 
dan be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall as banda 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceſſary expence, and 
that the medicine might not ſpoil by keeping. Almoſt every 
medicine ſuffers by being kept, and ſhould be uſed as ſoo 
after it has been prepared as poſſible. Even ſimple drugs 
are apt to ſpoil, and ſhould therefore be laid in in ſmall 
quantities; they either rot, are conſumed by inſects, or eva- 

ate ſo as to loſe their peculiar taſte or nn and often. 
— quite inſignificant, 19 

In the preparation of medicines, I dere reverally followed 
the moſt improved diſpenſatories ; but have taken the . 
to differ from them wherever my own ohſervations, or 
of other practical writers, on whoſe en L could * 
pend, ſuggeſted an improvement. 

In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingrodient on which b 
: ficacy of the medicine principally depends is increaſed, while 
the auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in ſuch trifling 
quantities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only 
ſuch of them retained as are r to give the e 
a proper conſiſtence, or the like, 


The colouring ingredients are likewiſe for theme 1 _ . 


omitted. They increaſe the bulk and price of the medicine; 
without adding any thing to its value. It would be well if 
they were never uſed at all. Medicines are often adulterated 
for the ſake of a colour. Aerid and even poiſonous ſub- 
ances are, for this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thoſe 
medicines which ought to be moſt bland and emollient. 
* 2 elder, for exumple, is often mixed wich verde- 

I griſe | 


« * 
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Sriſe to give it a fine. green colour, which entirely FOR 
the intention of that mild ointment. Thoſe who wiſh to. 
on genuine medicines ſhould pay no. rd to * co- 
ea 
Some regard is likewiſe paid to expence. Such am 

dients as greatly increaſe the price of any compoſition, with- 
out adding conſiderably to its virtue, are generally either 
omitted, or ſome what leſs expenſive ſubſtituted in their place. 
Medicines are by no means powerful in proportion to their 
price. The cheapeſt are often the beſt; beſides, they are 
the leaſt apt to be  adulterated, and are den- mot. readily 
obtained. 


Wich regard to the method of compounding A 
I have generally followed that which ſeemed to be the moſt 
fimple and natural, mentioning the different ſteps of the pro- 
ceſs in the ſame order in which they ought to be taken, 
without paying an implicit regard to the method of other 

iſpenſatories. 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, 
: 4 of medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the 
New Diſpenſatory. The other obſervations are either ſuch 
as haye occurred to myſelf in practice, ot have been ſuggeſted 
in the courſe of reading, by authors whoſe. names I am not 
able diſtinctly to recollect. 
I have followed the alphabetical order, both with 1 
to the ſimples and preparations. A more ſcientific method 

would have been agreeable to ſome perſons, but leſs uſeful 
to the generality of readers. The — claſſes of me · 
dicine have no great dependance upon one another; and, 
where they have, it is hard to ſay which ſhould ſtand firſt or 
laſt; no doubt the ſimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all the advantages ariſing from this 
method of arrangement do not appear equal to that ſingle 
one, of being able, on the firſt opening of the book, to find 


I out any article, which, by the alphabetical order, i is — 


wk ealy. 
The doſe of every i is mentioned a — it 1 . 
peared neceſſary. When this is omitted it is to be under- 
Rood that the medicine may be uſed at diſcretion, The doſe. 
mentioned is always for an adult, unleſs when the cantrary 
is expreſſed, It is not an eaſy matter to proportion the doſes 
D medicine a to the different, — conſtitutions, 
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of patients; but, happily for mankind, mathematical exact - 
neſs here is by no means neceſſary. _ N 
Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the propor- 
tional doſes for the different ages and conſtitutions of pa- 
tients; but, after all that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, a 
great deal muſt be left to the judgment and ſkill of the per- 
on who adminiſters the medicine. The following general 
proportions may be obſerved ; but they are by no means in- 
tended for 3 rules. A patient between twenty and four- 
teen may take two thirds of the doſe ordered for an adult; 
from fourteen to nine, one-half; from nine to ſix, one - 
third; from ſix to four, one- fourth; from four to two, 
one - ſixth; from two to one, a tenth ; and below one, a 
twelfth. EE | th. i 4 ea tt. 17 
Diſpenſatories are uſually written in the Latin language. 
Even authors who write in. Engliſh, generally give their 
_ preſcriptions in Latin: and ſome of them ſhew ſo great an 
attachment to that language, as firſt to write their recipes in. 
it, and afterwards tranſlate them; while others, to com- 
protiſe the matter, write the one half in Latin and the other 
in Engliſh. What peculiar charm a medical preſcription, 
when written in Latin, may have, I ſhall not pretend to fay; 
but have ventured to make uſe of the plaineſt Engliſi I 
could, and hope my preſcriptions will ſucceed.no worle for, 
It. e _ / | _ 
N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Engliſh wine 
meaſures, are uſed throughout the whole book, the different 
denominations ' of which will appear from the following 
Table: 6 . OTE BET 
A A pound contains twelve ounces, © 
An ounce - eight drachm © 
A drachm - - three ſeruples. __ 
A ſcruple - - twenty grains. $7 
A gallon contains eight pints. _ 
A pint - - - fixteen ounces. * 4 
An ounce - eight drachms. 
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NAL PREPARATIONS, a ought to be kept 


in e for Fog FORD. 
| | GARIC 1 55 Fruits, wende 
Alum — ditter apple 
Antimony,. crude — caſa itularis 
_ cinnabar of —  Curaſſao oranj 
ſulphur of — figs, dried 
Balſam of Capivi — French, prunes _ 


— of Peru 
Bark, caſcarilla | 


— Peruvian 


9 ls, l Aba 


Borax 
Calamine ſtone, ed, 
Caſtor, Ruſſian _ 
Cauftic, common 

— ana, | 

Earth, Fuller's 

— Ja 

— Armenian bole . 
— — F rench ditto 
ExtraQts of gentian 

of guaiacum 
of hellebore, black 
of hemlock 

of jalap 

of liquorice.. 6.44 
of Peruvian bark 


of poppies 
of 00 


—— Jamaica p pep 


— juniper 


— nutmeg 


————— tamarinds - 

Gums, aloes 

9 ammoniac, in cath 
—— Arabic 4 
m—_——c zfeidi_ 
—— camphor 

—— —  galbanum 

* 3 


ſhavings of 


oy Herbs, lefſer centaury 


— — ppermint 
—  ſpearthint 
— — penny- 
— yn 
— treſoil 


— uva uf 


worinwodd 


Lead, Litharge . 


— White 55 
— ſugar 
Lemon - peel 


* * EY - = 1 
Ty" na 
} Fe 
* . 


„Lier or SIMPLES, "&c. 


anna TD | 
ercu cru 1 * 
was calcinated 
Ethiop's mineral 
— — calomel 
corroſive ſublimats 
red precipitate -— 
white dit —- 
Muſe 
Ws eſſential, of amber = 
of aniſe 
— cinnamon 
— of juniper 
— 2 lemon · peel 
0 permint 
— 2 of r 
of lin ſeed 
Oil of olives, or Florence oil 
— of palms 
— of turpentine 
Orange-peel WES" 
Oyſter ſhells prepared 
Poppy-heads 


' Refins, benzoin 
B er ric 

——— Burgundy pitc 
— — N 's blood 
—frankincenſe 
quid tr . 

——— White, or roſin 
——— —- ſcammony 
Roots, birthwort 
— calamus aromaticus 


— Contrayerva 


— garlic 
— 2 


— genes. black, white 
— jalap 

— jpecacoanha 

ww lily, white 

— liquorice 

—— mar{kmallow 

— MCeZerion 


——» Thubarb 


o 
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Roots, ſarſaparilla 9 Hut 

— ſeneka 

— = ſ{quills 

— tormentil - 
—— turmeric $94 

— Virginian ſnaks - 65 

— wild valetian ans 

Saffron | 

Sal ammoniac, trad 

Salt, Epſom | 

— of Glauber 

— Of hartſhorn 


—— Ditre, purified, or prunel 


— Polychreſt 


— Rochel 
— — Of tartar 
Seeds, aniſe 
— Carraway 
— — Cardamom 


— coriander 


— cummin 

— — muſtard | 
— {ſweet fennel 
—— wild carrot 
Senna 

Spaniſh flies 


Sperma ceti 


Spirits, æthereal, or at; 
of hartſhorn 
of lavender, compound 


— of nitre 


. Qitto dulcified 


=— Of ſa] ammoniac 
— ee ſea ſalt 
—— Of eine | 
—— of nee 
of wine rectiſed 
volatile aromatic 
Steel, filings of 

— xuſt of, red 
— ſoluble falt of 


- Sulphur vivom 


— balſa of 


Sulphur | 
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— 1 ; 
Tartar, cream of 


emetic 


Tin works. 


Tutty, levignted 


1 n 


2 


Turpentine, Venice 


Verdegriſe 


. 


* 


Vitriol, green 
3 blue 
——— White 
Wax, white 
— yellow 


ee guaiacom 
3 


ſaſſafras 


—gaunders, red 


Zinc, flowers of 
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„ RAE EIT ED 
12 ſubject of this ſection is not the natural balſams, but 
| certain compoſitions, which, from their being ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally go by that name. 
This claſs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 


held in great eſteem : modern practice, however, has juſtly 


reduced it to a very narrow compals, _. 

EOF „„ 
Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; opium, unpre- 
58 two drachms; rectified ſpirit of wine, nine ounces. 


)igeſt them together in a gentle heat for three days; then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. 


This balſam, as its title expreſſes, is intended to eaſe pain. 
It is of ſervice in. violent ſtrains and rheumatic complaints, 
when not attended with inflammation, It muſt be rubbed 
with a warm hand on the part affected; or à linen rag 


moiſtened with it may be applied ta the part, and renewed 
every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates, * If the opium 


Is left out, this will be the ſaponacious balſam. 7 
| Locatelli's Balſant, 


# 


> Z 4 


Take of olive oil, one pint ; Straſburg tur ntine and 
low wax, of each half a pound; red ſaunders, fix drachms. 


lelt the wax with ſome, part of the oil over 4 gentle fire g x 


then adding the.remaining part of the oil and the turpentine; 


afterwards mix in the faunders, previouſly reduced to a pow= 


der, and keep them ſtirring together till the-balſam is cold. 


This balſam is recommended in eroſions of. the inteſtines, 


the dyſentery, hemorrhages, internal bruiſes, and in ſome 


complaints of the breaſt. Outwardly it is uſed for healing 


and cleanſing wounds and. ulcers.” The doſe, when taken 


internally, is from two ſcruples to two drachms,. 
The vulnerary Balſam. T 
Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces 3 balſam of 


” 


Peru, two ounces ; hepatic. aloes, in panics bat an ounce, 


reQified ſpirit of wine, two, pints. , Digeſt them in a gentle 


heat for three days, and then {train the balſam. 


* - 


This balſam, or rather tinQure, is applied externally to 


heal recent wounds and 1 ws It is likewiſe employed in- 


_— 


ternally - 


. a re ee in en nn OE CCC * 
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ternally to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other complaints of 


the breaſt. It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, aun the kidnies, 


and to heal internal ulcers, &c, 
The doſe is from twenty to ſixty drops 
'This, though a medicine of ſome ale. does not deſerve 


the extravagant encomiums which have been beſtowed on 


Jt. It has been celebrated under the different names of The 
Commanders Balſam, Per ſian Balſam, Balſam of Berne, Wade's 


| Bl F 7 n, Fri a 7 a Balſam, IJqquit 5 Drops, 71 W 1 Drops, 


BOL US ES. 


8 boluſes are intended for immediate uſe, volatile ſalts 
and other ingredients improper for being kept, are ad- 


A 


mitted into their compoſition. They are generally com- 
_ poſed of powders, with a proper quantity of ſyrup, con- 


Terve, or mucilage. The lighter powders are commonly made 
up with ſyrup, and the more ponderous, as mercury, &c. 
with conſerve ; but thoſe of the lighter kind would be more 
conveniently made up with mucilage, as it increaſes their 
bulk leſs than the other additions, and likewiſe occaſions the 


| medicine to paſs down more eaſily. 


Aftringent Bolus. 


Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
Strains; ; ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus, 

In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, and other violent diſ- 
charges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus ma 
be given every four or five hours, till the diſcharge abates, | 


Diapboretic Bolus. 


Tale of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; ; 2 0 
of ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each one ſcruple ; nne 


ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 


In rheumatic complaints, and diſorders of the ſin, this 
bolus may be taken twice a day, w_ allo be of ſervice 
in the N quinſey. 19% 


Mercurial e | 
Take of calomel, ſix grains ; conſerve of hg half a 


R erachm. Make a b 


Where mercury is neceſſary, this bolus may be ken 


twice or thrice a week. It may be taken over night; and if 


It does not operate, a few e Jalap ily — e next 
* | 2" Ya 
RE olus 
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"m Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury. f 


\* 


half a drachm; of calomel, from four to ſix grains; np 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus. | 

— This is a proper purge in hypochondriac Oni viene ; 
but its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a 


ſtronger purge is neceſſary, op. wag ſen inſtead of cs, 


rhubarb. 
pectoral . 5 


Take of ſperma ceti, a ſcruple ; ; gum ammoniac, ten 
grains; ſalt of hartſhorn, ſix grains; ſimple ſyrup, as much 
as will make them into a bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ſanding, | 
A and beginning conſumptions of the lungs. It is 
IIs 4 to bleed the patient data he ex to 


er Bast tit. 3/4 4 
Take of} alap in powder, a ſeruple; cream of tartar, t two 
ſcruples. Lat them be rubbed together, and formed into «} 
| bolus, with ſimple ſyrup. 
Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer thi pur- 
poſe very well. If a ſtronger doſe is neceſſary, the N 
may be increaſed to half a drachm or upwards. 228 


CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS.” 


CAL Asus poſſeſs few or no virtues ion to a 
poultice, which may be ſo made, as, in moſt caſes, to 


ſupply their place. They are chiefly intended either to act as 


diſcutients, or to promote ſuppuration; and as they may be 
- 6 pon in ſome * we ſhall give a ſpecimen of each 

in 

Di iſeutient Cataplaſm. | 

Take of barley- meal, ſix ounces ; freſh hemlock * 
bruiſed, two ounces; vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. Boil 
the meal and hemlock in the vinegar for n and Top add 
two drachms of the ſugar of lead. . 


Kipening Cataplajm. | 


"Take of YA lily root, four ounces; fat figs and raw 


onions, bruiſed, of each one ounce; yellow baſilicum oint- 


nts two ounces z gum galbanum, half an ounce ; linſeed 
| Uua | meal, 


Taxe of the beſt rhubarb, in powder, from a cute to 


% 


\ 
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meal, as much as neceſſary. | Boil the roots along with the 
figs in a ſufficient quantity of water; then bruiſe and add to 
them the other ingredients, ſo as to form the whole into a 
ſoft cataplaſm. The galbanum m be aer diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg. f 

: Where it is neceſſary to promote -ſuppuration, this cata- 
plaſm may be uſed by thoſe who chuſe to be at the trouble 


and expence of making it. For my part, I have never 


found any application more proper for this purpoſe than a 
poultice of bread and milk, with a ſufficient quantity of 


2 boiled or n onion in it, and ſoftened "mil oil or freſh. 
utter. | 


9 


Sinapiſins. 


Sinapiſms are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits & to a 
weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. They are alſo of 
fervice in deep-ſeated pains, as the ſciatica, &c. When the 
_ gout ſeizes the head or the ſtomach, they are applied to the 
feet to bring the diſorder. to theſe parts. They are likewiſe 
applied to the patient's ſoles in the low ſtate of fevers. They 
ſhould not be ſuffered to lie on, however, till they have raiſed 
bliſters, but till the parts become red, and will continue ſo 
when preſſed with the finger. : 

The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar inſtead 
of milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulating by the. addition 
of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic, 

The cammon ſinapiſm i is made by taking crumb of bread 
and muſtard-ſeed'in powder, of each equal quantities; ſtrong 
vinegar, as much as is ſufficient, and mixing — lo 45 to 
make a poultice. 

When finapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are wanted, 
a var bruiſed "_ oy be added to the above. | 


CLYSTERS. 


| 15 IS claſs of medicines is of more importance than is 
generally imagined. Clyſters ſerve, not only to eva- 
cuate the contents of the belly, but alſo to convey very ac- 
rive medicines into the ſyſtem. Opium, for example, may 
be adminiſtered in this way when it will not fit upon the ſto- 
mach, and alſo in larger doſes than at any time it can be 
taken by the mouth. The Peruvian . 2p ay likewiſe. be, 
with good effect, adminiſtered in form of «hy er to perſons 
6 8 
| V 
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A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom do hurt, and there- are many 
caſes where it may do much good. A clyſtereven of warm 
water, by ſerving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of 
conſiderable ſervice in inflammations of the bladder, and the 
lower inteſtines, &c. 

- Some ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
Into the bowels in this way, which cannot by any other 
means whatever. This may be eaſily effected by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for 
that purpoſe. © 

Nor is the uſe of clyſters confined to medicines, Alge 
may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſous unable to ſwal- 
low, have been, for a tene Fs: yi by 
clyſters, | | 

Emolliemt chler. Som 


\. Take g of linked te tea and new. milk, each * ounces, Mix 
em ; 
If fifty or ſixty drops of laudanum be added to this. it will 
ſupply the place of the Anodyne Clyfter, 
iv 


_ Laxative Clyſter. 151 


Take of An oh water, each ſix ounces ; ſweet oil or 


freſh BO and brown ſugar, of each two Ounces. Mix 
them. 


If an ounee of Glauber? 8 ſalt, or two table-ſpoonfuls of 
common ſalt, be added to this, it will be the r Chfter, | 


| Carminative Clyfter. . 


Take of camomile flowers, an ounce ; aniſe-ſeeds, half an 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 

In hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be ad- 
miniſtered inſtead of the Fetid Cl yſter, the ſmell of N 88 is 
io: r to molt patients. E ö 


Oily Clyſeer. + 


"Pg four ounces of the infuſion of camomile flowers, 200 
an equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When 


> to children the quantity a be proportionably leſ- 
ed, 


Ay e Starch 
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Starch Clyſter. 


Take jelly of ſtarch, four ounces ; linſe ed oil, half an 
, _ Liquify the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in 
the oi 

In the dyſentery or bloody flux, this elyſter may be ade. 
niſtered after every looſe ſtool, to heal the ulcerated inteſtines 
and blunt the ſharpneſs of corroding humours. Forty or 
fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added; in which 
caſe, it will generally lupply che place of the Aſtringent 


nt 
Turpentine Cyſer. 


Take of common decoQion, ten ounces ; Venice turpen- 
tine, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce; Flo- 
rence oil, one ounce... Mix them. 

This diuretic elyſter is proper in obſtructions of the uri- 
nary patlages, and in W r nen om 

grave 
| Vinegar Clyfter. 195 

This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of ebe 
with five of water - gruel. 

It anſwers all the purpoſes of a common clyſter, with the 
peculiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory ud 
putrid diſorders, r in the latter. 

t We think it unneceſſary to give more examples of this | 
claſs of medicines, as ingr 24 adapted to any particular 


intention may be occaſionally added to one or other of 5 7 


above forms. 


'COLLYR IA, c or EYE-WATER 8. 


"YE-WATERS have been multiplied without * 
almoſt every perſon pretending to be poſſeſſed of ſome 
ſecret preparation for the eure of ſore eyes. I have examine 


ed mauy of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, | | 


the baſis of moſt of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead. 

Their effects evidently are, to brace and reſtore the tone of 
the parts; hence they are principally of ſervice in flight in- 
flammations, and in that relaxed ſtate of the parts which is 


induced by obſtinate ones, 


Camphor is commonly added to theſe compoſitions ; but 
as it ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be 
of little uſe. Boles, and other earthy ſubſtances, as they do 
not diflolve i in water, are 1 unit for this purpoſe. 

| Collyrium 


/ 
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' Collyrium of Alum.” 


a . | N 
Take of alum, half a drachm; agitate it well together 
with the white of one egg. Oe Os — 
This is the Collyrium of Riverius. It is uſed in inflam-, 
mation of the eyes, to allay heat, and reſtrain the flux of 
humours. It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the 


eyes; but ſhould not be kept on above three or four hours at 
a time. 2 


= 
PPP ⁵˙— . 


en Vitriolic Collyrium. e 
Take of white vitriol, half a drachm; roſe- water, ſix 
ounces. Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the 
liquor. ot 4 riot It A 
17 his, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moſt of 
the celebrated collyria. It is an uſeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the ſlighter inflamma- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thoſe of a more obſti- 
nate nature the aſſiſtance of bleeding and bliſtering will often 
be necetfary. | , - 10 bcs e 4664; os aan 

When a ſtrong aſtringent is judged. proper, a double or 
triple quantity of the vitriol may be uſed. I have ſeen a ſo- 
lution of four times the ſtrength of the above uſed with mani- 


feſt advantage. a | . 2 i 
4 114-32 845 6 Collyrium of Leadew. 
Take ſugar of lead, and crude ſal ammoniac, of each four 
grains. Diſſolve them in eight ounces of common water. 
Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally 
added to this collyrium. | VT IE TAY eg 
Thoſe who chuſe may ſubſtitute inſtead of this the colly- 
rium of lead recommended by Goulard; which is made by 
putting twenty-five drops of his Extra of Lead to eight 
ounces of water, and adding a tea-ſpoonful of brand. 
Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other ad- 
dition, will in many caſes anſwer very well as a collyrium. 
An ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of 
the former ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and 
WR DE YO PORT SIN 1 


CO NFECTION S. | 
OnrecTIons containing above ſixty ingredients are fil 

E = to be found in ſome of the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. 
As moſt of their intentions, however, may be more cer- 
tainly, and as effectually wa pied a few glaſſes of wine 
DT | u 4 15 or 


6% "APPENDIX. 
or grains of opium, we chall pals « over this claſs of medicines 
very Wighty, 
Juaponic cnſemion. : 
Take of Japan earth, three ounces ; tot mentll root, FOE 
meg, olibanum, of each two ounces ; opium diffolved in a 
ſufficient quantity of Liſbon wine, a drachm and a half; 
ſimple ſyrup and conſerve of roſes, of each fourteen ounces. | 
Mix and make them into an electuary. 


This ſupplies the place of the Diaſcordium, * 
Tbe doſe of this eletuary is wars a ſcruple to a drach, 


-CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 


1 Apothecary's ſhop was formerly ſo full of theſe 

preparations, that it might have paſſed for a confection- 
er's —— They poſſeſs very feu -medicinal properties, 
and may rather be claſſed among ſweetmeats than medicines, 
They are ſometimes, however, of uſe, for reducing into 
boluſes or pills ſome of the more ponderous ps. as the 
8 of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conſerves are compoſitions of freſh vegetables and ſogar, | 
beaten together into an uniform maſs. In making theſe 
preparations, - the leaves of vegetables muſt be freed from 
their ſtalks, the flowers from their cups, and the yellow 
part of orange · peel taken off wich a raſp. They are then to 
be pounded in a marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, into 

a ſmooth, maſs; after which, thrice their weight of fine ſu- 

gar is commonly added by degrees, and the beating continued 
till they are * uniformly mixed ; but the conſerve will be better 
if only twice its weight of ſugar be added, | 
+» Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerve generally 
—— the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a will, and 
afterwanda. ben them up with the ſugar. 


Conſerve of Red Roſes. © 

Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels; 
wth them well in a "mortar, and, adding by degrees two 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, in powder, r a, con- 
ſerve. 

After the ſame manner ate prepared the ne of 
Hrange- peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of the leaves 
of wood-ſorrel, Ec. 

The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable 8 
aieful preparations belpoging # to this claſs. | A drachm or 


two 


vp ECO, ons. 


two of it, diſſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given as 
a gentle reſtringent in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and like- 


wile in phthiſical coughs, and ſpitting of blood. To have 


any conſiderable effects, however, it muſt be taken in larger 


quantities. A 

Conſerve of Sloes. 3 allies 
This may be made by. boiling the floes gently in water, 

being careful] to take them out before they burſt ; afterwards 

expreſſing the juice, and beating it up with three times its 

weight of fine ſugar. _ TALENT 1M 0 1 
In relaxations of the ¹ and glands of the throat, this 

makes an excellent gargle, and may be uſed at diſcretion, 


3 


Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling freſh vegetables 


firſt in water, and afterwards in ſyrup,or a ſolution of ſugar. 
The ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the fyrup, or taken 
out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The laſt 
is the moſt uſual method, W eee ee 49 
Candied Orange Peel. 
Soak Seville orange- peel in ſeveral waters, till it loſes its 
in water, till it becomes tender and tranſparent. 
Candied lemon- peel is prepared in the ſame manner. 
It is needleſs to add more of theſe prepatations, as they 
belong rather to the art of the confectioner than that of the 


ATER readily extracts the gummy and ſaline parts 


of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly con- 
fined. to theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being intimately 
blended, with the gummy and ſaline, are in great part 
taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and 
infuſions of vegetables, conſtitute a large, and not unuſeful, 
claſs of medicines. -, Although moſt vegetables yield their 
- virtues to water, as well by infuſton as decoction, yet the 
latter is often neceſſary, as it ſaves time, and does in a few 


minutes what the other would require hours, and ſometimes 


days, to effect. | 


” # 


Dioecoction of Althea, | 
Take of the roots of mirſh-mallows, moderately dried, 
three ounces ; raiſins of the ſun, one ounce z Water, three 
pints, | a re TYSYS CHRON Yu $2 21 


. 


I3ͤ ones oo 


bitterneſs; then boil it in a ſolution of double-refined ſugar 


The medicines of this claſs are all intended for immediate 
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Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is con- 
ſumed ; afterwards ſtrain the decoction and let it ſtand for 
ſome time to ſettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, Ry” 


muſt be boiled till one half the water be conſumed. - 


In coughs, and ſharp defluctions upon the lungs, this 
. may be uſed for ordinary drink. 


The Common Decoftion. © 25 


Take of camomile flowers, one ounce ; adder. n and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts, 
Boil them ſor a little, and then ſtrain the 3 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by aun the 

redients for ſome hours in boiling water. 

This decoction is chiefly. intended as the baſis of clyſters, 
to which other ingredients may be occaſionally added. It. 
will likewiſe ſerve as a common forentation, ſpirit of wine 
or other things being added i in ſuch quantity as the caſe may 
. 


8 of Logwoed, 


oil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips, of  logwood, | 
four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted. 
Two or three ounces of ſimple cinnamon- water may be 
added to this decoction. 
In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are 
improper, a teacupful of this decoction ICs be taken with 
advantage three or four times a- day. 


Decoction of the Bark, 


Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofs] powdered, 
in a pint and a half of water to one pint ; then y pow the de- 
coction. If a tea-ſpoonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be 
added to this medicine, it 1 render it both more agreeable 
and efficacious. : 


Compound DecoFion of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake-root, groſsly 
powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of 
water to one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and 
a half of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper wedicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is low, 
the voice weak, and the head affected with a ſtupor but with 
little delirium. 

| The doſe is four — every fourth or ſixth hour. 

8 Deecoction 


br αοο leu. en 


Decoction of Sarſaparilla...” 


Take of freſh ſarſaparilla root, fliced and bruiſed, two 
ounces ; ſhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boll over: 
a flow fire, in three quarts of water, to one; adding towards 
the end, half an ounce of ſaſſafras wood, and three drachms 
of liquorice. Strain the decoction. 

This may either be employed as an aſſiſtant to a b 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been 
uſed for ſome time. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and re- 
ſtores fleſh and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal 


* 


diſeaſe, It may alſo be taken in the rheumatiſm, and cuta- 


neous diſorders proceeding from foulneſs of the blood and 
Juices. For all theſe i intentions it is N err: to he 
Decoftion of Woods, 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a half wo 
two quarts in the day. - 

The following decoction is ſaid to be ſimilar to that uſed 
by Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, and may ſup- 
ply the place of the Liſbon diet drink: 

Take of ſarſaparilla, three ounces ; liquorice and meze- 
rion root, of each half an ounce; ſhavings of guaiacum-and 
ſaſſafras wood, of each one ounce; crude antimony, powdered, 
an ounce and a half. Infuſe theſe ingredients in eight pints 
of boiling water for twenty-four hours, then boil them till 


one-half of the water is conſumed ; afterwards. n 1 


decoction. 
This decoction may be uſed in the ſame manner as the 


recodi 
. * Decoction of Sencka. EE 


Take of ſeneka rattle-ſnake root, one ounce z water, 2 
pint and a half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. 

This decoction is recommended in the pleuriſy, dropſy, 
rheumatiſm, and ſome obſtinate diſorders of the ſkin. The 
doſe is two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftner, if 
the ſtomach will bear it, | 


White DecoSion, : 2 
Take of the pureſt chalk, in powder, two ounces ; 3 gum 


arabic, half an punce; water, three pints. Boll to one 55 


quart, and ſtrain the decoction. | 
This is a proper drink in acute diſeaſes, attended with, or 

inclining to, a looſeneſs, and where ln W the. 
mach 


gesch or e 11 is va proper for children when 
afflicted with ſourneſs of the ſtomach, and for perſons who 
are ſubject to the heartburn. It may be ſweetened with ſugar, 
as it is uſed, and two ot three ounces of limple cinnamon= i 
water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of 


water, will occaſionally ſupply the place as this arge gx 
—_ ee the . pe 


r 
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DRAUGHT S. 


Tus, is a proper form for exhibiting ſuch medicines 26 
are intended to operate immediately, and which do not 
need to be frequently repeated; as purges, vomits, and a 
few others, which are to be mken at one doſe,” Where a 
medicine requires to be uſed for any length of time, it is 
better to make up a larger quantity of it at . which 
oa: e rg aviftcoh Ns 


"Anadyne Draught. . 


Take of liquid Jaudanum, twenty-five drops; PIR”, ein⸗ 
namon- water, e; een ſyrup, two * 
Mix them. 

In exceffve pain, 4 bleeding is not cis, and in 
great — this — W oy be Arn and 
repeated occaſionally. 

Diuretic Draught. 


"Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; ſyrup of poppies, 
two drachms ; ſimple eee and common water, 
of each an ounce, 
This e is of ſervice in an obſtruktion « or 7 deficicncy 
* urine. | 
8 Purging Droughts. / 


"Take of manna, an ounce ; ſoluble tartar, or Rochel 
fall, from three to four drachms. Diſſolve in three ounces 
of boiling water ; to which We A Ne pepper - water, half 
an ounce. 

As manna e will. not. ſit upon the ſtomach,. an 
ounce o or ten drachms of the bitter purging ſalts, diſſolved in 
four ounces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 

Thoſe who. cannot take ſalts may ule the following 
draught; * 


PI „ 9 ts the - vl tf ©. * % ad A wy * Rf a 
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ELECTUARTES. 669 
Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple ; common water an | 
ounce; aromatic tincture, fix drachms. Rub the jalap 
with twice its weight, of ſugar, and add to bs he cher o_ 
udien. 1 . | 9 
5 Sweating Draught.” PL TONE. 
Take ſpirit of Mindererus, two ounces ; Gale of hartſhorn,. 
five grains; ſimple cinnamon- water, and ſyrup of poppies, 
of each half an ounce. Make them into a draught, 
In recent colds and rheumatic 4 tina this draught. 
is of ſervice, To promote its effects, however, the patient 


ought to drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of ſome other. 
weak . er | 


F * Vomiting Dranghts, FOR | 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a ſeruple; water, n 
ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, a drachm. Mix tbem. 

Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add tothe above | 
half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar; | 

Thoſe who do not chuſe the powder, may A ten 
drachms of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the 
wine, and an equal Quan of the * of Muills. 


ELECTUARIES: 


FLecrvanins, are generally compoſed of the lighter 
powders, mixed with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mu- 


cilage, into ſuch a conſiſtence that the powders may neither 

feparate by keeping, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff for ſwallow- 

ing. They receive chiefly the milder alteratiye medicines, 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 

Aſtringent eleQuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of fruit i in 
them, ſhould be prepared only in ſmall quantities; as aſtrin- 
gent medieines ſoſe their virtues by being kept in this 
and the pulps of fruits are apt to ſerment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceſſary to boil un- 
ripe fruits, and ripe ones if they ate dried, in a ſmall quan- 
tity of water till they become ſoſt. The. pulp is then to be 
preſſed out through a ſtrong, hair ſieve, or thin cloth, and 
afterwards boiled co a due conſiſtence, in an earthen veſſel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter from 


5 During By continual! Mori hd "The pulps of fruits that 
are bo tf 


ripe and freſh may * preſſed out without any pte- 
vious boiling. 
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APPEND IX. 


T.eueniiive Electuary. n 
Tanke of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces; coriander 


ſeed, alſo in powder, four ounces; pulp of tamarinds and 


of French prenes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and pow- 
ders together, and with a ſufficient quantity- of ſimple ſyrup, 
reduce the whole into an eletuary. Þ . *'  _ | 
A tea-ſpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three times 
a-day, generally proves an agreeable laxative, It likewiſe 
ſerves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more ative me- 
dicines, as jalaps, ſcammony, and ſuch like, _ 4 
This may ſupply the place of the electuary of Caſſia. 


Electuary for the Dyſentery. 

Take of the Japonic confeQion, two ounces ; Locatelli's 

balſam, one - ounce z thubarb in powder, half an ounce; 
ſyrup of marſhmallows, enough to make an electuary. 

It is. often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and 
aſtringents, without interpoſing purgatives. The purgative 
is here joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this a 
very ſate and uſeful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in the 
ne... . | 
About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or 
thrice a-day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may require, 


Elia for the Epilepſy. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce; of pow- 


dered tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; ſimple 


ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an electuary ſimilar to this 
to be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the 
ſpace of three months. It will be proper, however, to diſ- 
continue the uſe of it for a few days every now and then, I 
have added the powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often pro- 
ceeds from worm. _ | 


oy Electuary for the Gonorrhea. 
Take of lepitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and rhu- 


© barb, in powder, of each two drachms; nitre, half an ounce ; 
ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 


During the inflammation and tenſion of the urinary cafe 


ſages, which accompany a virulent gonorrhœa, this cooling 


laxative may be uſed with advantage. 
. The 
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EUECTUARIES, Gr. 
The doſe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, 
two or three times a-day ; more of dent as ey be her pet 
to keep the body gently open. 
An 3 „ of cream of tartar and imple ſyrup 
will occaſionally ſupply the place of this. 
Nel the inflammation is gone off, the following eledtuary 
be uſed: -- 
* Take of lenitive eloQuary, two ounces; balſam of capivi, 
one ounce; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each 


two drachms; ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an e 
The doſe is the ſame as of the preceding. | 


Electuary of the Bart. 


Take of Peruvian. bark, in powder, dana ounces ;; ccaſca. 
Tilla, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, e to make an 
electuary. 

In the cure = obſtinate intermitting fevers, the bark is 
Aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. In heRic habits, however, it will 
be better to leave out the caſcarilla, and put three drachms of 
crude ſal ammoniac in its ſtead; 


Electuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſulphur, one ounce z cream of - tartar, 
half an ounce; treacle, a ſufficient. quantity to form an elec." 
tuary. 


"hy tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three | or r four times 
a-day. p. 


\ 


Eleftuary for the Pal, lh... * = 


Take of powdered muſtard-ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, 


each an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. 


A eea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
\ a- day. 
1 Flaum for the Rheumati i/m. | 
Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar. of an- 
timony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, a a ſufficient. n to 
make an electuary. | 
In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not Cs with 


a fever, a tea- ſpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice. 
. with conſiderable adyantage, | * | pr 
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EMULSIONS, 


Eises beſide their uſe as medicines, are alle. "ul 
per vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which could not 
otherwiſe be conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus 


camphor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with water 
into an emulſion. Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and other 


ſimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe rendered miſcible with water 
by the intervention of mucilages. : 


"0 Common Emuljion. 
Take of ſweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almorids, a 


drachm ; water, two pints. Z 
Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble 


mortar; adding the water by little and little, ſo as to make 
an emulſion ; afterwards let it be ſtrained. | 


Arabic Emulſion. 


| This is made in the ſame manner as the above, adding to 
the almonds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the 
mucilage of gum arabic. 
Where ſoft cooling liquors are nega theſe emulſions 
may be uſed as ordinary drink. 


Campborated Emuljion. 

Take of camphor, half a drachm ; ſweet CORY: half 
a dozen; white ſugar, half an ounce; mint water, eight 
ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds well together in 
a ſtone mortar, -and add by degrees the mint water ; then 
ſtrain the liquor, and diſſolve in it the ſugar. 

In fevers, and other diſorders which require the uſe of 
camphdr, a table-ſpoonful of this emulſion y be taken 
every two or three hours. 


Emulſion of Gum een 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms; water, eight 
-ounces. - Grind the gum with the water en upon it by 
little and little, till it is diſſolved. 7 

This emulſion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſcid een, | 
and promoting expectoration. In obſtinate coughs, 'two | 
ounces of the-ſyrup of poppies may be added to it. The 
r eee . e four nu tir A 
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EXTRACTS 673 
Oily Emulſion. 


Take of ſoft water, fix ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
two drachms; Florence oil, an ounce; ſhake them well to- 
gether, and add, of ſimple ſyrup, half an ounce. | 

In recent colds and. coughs, this emulſion is generally of 
ſervice ; but if the cough proves obſtinate, it will ſucceed 
better when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the volatile aromatic ſpirit. A cable. 
Spoonful of it may be taken every two or three hours. 


ESYTFACTYS 


EXtracrs are prepared by boiling the ſubject in water, 
and evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a due con- 
ſiſtence. By this proceſs ſome of the more active parts of 
plants are Feed from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble earthy matter, 
which makes the larger ſhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only menſtruum uſed in the preparation of 
extracts; ſometimes it is joined with ſpirits, and at other 
times rectified ſpirit alone is employed for that purpoſe, 
. Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
the bark, gentian, jalap, &c.; but as they require a trou- 
bleſome and tedious operation, it will be more convenient 
for a private practitioner to purchaſe what he needs of them 
from a profeſſed druggiſt, than to prepare them himſelf, 
Such of them as are generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt 
of ſuch drugs and medicines as are to be kept for private 
practice. ; | | 
£O MENT AE ENTS: | 
 OkreeraTIONs are generally intended either to eaſe 
pain, by taking off, tenſion and ſpaſm ; or to brace and 
reſtore the tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are 
applied. The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be an- 
ſwered by warm water, and the ſecond by cold, ' Certain 
ſubſtances, however, are uſually added to water, with a view 
to heighten its effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aſtringents, 
&c, We. ſhall therefore ſubjoin a few of the moſt uſeful 
medicated. fomentations, that people may have it in their 
power to make uſe of them if they chuſe. | | 
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Anvdyne Fomentation. 


Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, 
half an ounce ; water, three pints. Boil cl one pint” is 
evaporated, and ſtrain out the liquor. 

This fomentation, as its title expreſſes, is uſed for reliev- 
ing acute pain. 


. Aromatic 6 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red winnie 
pint. Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for ex- 
ternal complaints, but alſo for relieving the internal parts. 
Pains of the bowels, which accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and reach- 
ings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting the abdo- 
men and region of the ſtomach with the warm liquor. 


Common Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of 
each two ounces ; water, two quarts. After a flight boil- 
, pour off the liquor. 
ing Lov or ſpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, 
in ſuch quantity as the particular circumſtances of the caſe 
ſhall require; but theſe are not always neceſſary. 


Emollient Fomentation. 
This is the ſame as the common decoction. 


Strengthening. Fomentation. 


Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce; alum, two . ſmith's forge water, three pints, 
Boil the water with the bark and peel to the conſumption of 
one-third; then ſtrain the remaining decoction, and diſſolve 
it in alum. 

This aſtringent liquor is employed as an external fomenta- 
tion to weak as it may alſo be uſed . 


G AR GLE S. 


JJ Ovary trifling this claſs of medicines may appear, 
11 they are by no means without their uſe. They ſeldom 
indeed be diſeaſes, but they often alleviate-very diſagreeable 
ſymptoms ; as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulneſs of the 
tongue and 9 8 &c. they are OY uſeful in —_ 
an 
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and ſore throats. In the latter, a gargle will ſometimes re- 
move the diſorder; and in the former, few things are more 
refreſhing or agreeable to the patient, than to have his mouth 
frequently waſhed with ſome ſoft detergent gargle. 

One advantage of theſe medicines is, that they are eafily 
prepared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any 
where; and if to theſe be added as much vinegar as will give 
them an agreeable ſharpneſs, they will make a very uſeful 
gargle for ſoftening and cleanſing the mouth, 

Gargles have the beſt effect when injected with a ſyringe. 


” 


Attenuating Gargle. 


Take of water, fix ounces; honey, one ounce; nitre, a 
drachm and a half. Mix them. : 

This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inflamma- 
2 quinſey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue wy 
auces. 


Comm on Gargle. 


Taake of roſe-water, fix ounces; ſyrup of cloye July- 
flowers, half an ounce ; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to give it an agreeable ſharpneſs. Mix em. 9 
This gargle, beſides cleanſing the tongue and fauces, 208 | 
as a gentle repellent, and will ſometimes remove a ſlight 
Kh es ei - 
Detergent Gargle. 


Take of the emollient gargle, a pint ; tincture of W. 
an ounce; honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When eee require to be cleanſed, or the excre- - 
tion of tough viſcid ſaliva Promoted, this gargle v will be of 
ſervice, f | 


Egmollient Gargle. 


Take an ounce of marſhmallow roots, and two or three 
figs; boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be 
conſumed ;. then ſtrain out the liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of ſpirit of u-. 
ammoniac, be added to the above, it will then be an ex- 
ceeding good attenuating gargie. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
fauces are rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts,'a and * 
mote the diſcharge of ſaliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obſerves, that 
in the —— quinſey, or ä of the fauces, 
X 2 little 


* 
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lirtle benefit ariſes from the common gargles; that ſuch 2s 
are of an acid nature do more harm than good, by contract. 
ing the emunQories of the ſaliva and mucus, and thickening 
thoſe humours; that a decoction of figs in milk and water 
has a contrary effect, eſpecially if ſome ſal · ammoniac be 
added; by which the ſaliva is made thinner, and the glands 
brought to ſecrete more freely; a circumſtance always con- 


ducive to the cure. | | 


INFUSIONS, 


| VEcerABLEs yield nearly the ſame properties to water 


by infuſion as by decoction ; and though they may re- 
quire a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet 
it has ſeveral advantages over the other; fince boiling is 


found to diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic 


ſubſtances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 


principles. | 


The author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that even 
from thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infu- 
ſions may be obtained, by returning the liquor upon freſh 
quantities of the ſubject, the water loading itſelf more and 
more with the active parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions 
are applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine, as they con- 
tain in a ſmall compaſs the finer, more ſubtile, and active 
principles of vegetables, in a form readily miſcible with the 
Auids of the human body. _ | 


EY Bitter Infuſion.” 
Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of 


ö 


each half an dunce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, 


carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two 


drachms. Cut them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in a 
quart of boiling water. | 


© For indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of ap- 


petite, a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. | 


Infuſion of the Bark. 


To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five 
table-ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let 


them infuſe for two or three days, 


his is one of the beſt preparations of the bark for weak | 
ſtomachs, In diſorders where the corroborating virtues of 
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that medicine are required, a Mt Li of it may be taken | 
two or three times a- day. 


Infuſion of Cords : 


Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus, 
or bleſſed thiſtle, in a pint of common water, for {ix hours, 
without heat; then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infuſion may be given, with great benefit, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, where the common bitters do not 
agree, It may be favoured at pleaſure with cinnamon, or 
other aromatic materials. 


Infuſion of Linſelt 
Take of linſeed, two ſpoonfuls Jiquorice root, fliced, 
half an ounce ; boiling water, three pints. Let them ſtand 
to infuſe by the fire for ſome hours, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. 

"If an ounce of the leaves of colt's-foot be added to da 
ingredients, it will then be the pectoral infuſun. Both theſe 
are emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with 

advantage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; 
and in coughs and other complaints of the breaſt, | 


Infuſion of Ropes. 

Take of red roſes, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, 
a quart; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half 
a drachm ; loaf ſugar, an ounce. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel; afterwards pour in the acid, and having 
rained the liquor, add ta it the ſugar. | 

In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, vamiting of blood, and 
other hemorrhages, a tea-cuptul of this gently aſtringent 
infuſion may be taken every three or four hours. It likewiſe 

makes an exceeding good gargle. | 
As the quantity of roſes uſed here can have little or no 
effect, an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by 
mixing the acid and water without infuſion. 


. _ Infuſion of Tamarinds and Senna, 


Take of tamarinds, one ounce; ſenna, and cryſtals of - 
_ tartar, each two drachms. Let theſe ingredients be infuſed 
four or five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards Jet 
the liquor be ſtrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic 
tinQure added to it, Perſons who are cafily purged may leave 
x out either the tamarinds or the cryſtals of tartar. 

Xx 3 This 5 
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This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-eupfut may 


be given every half hour till it operates. 
This ſupplies the place of the dechction of tamarinds and 


Oy . 
Spaniſh Tafufron. 


Take of Spaniſh j juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an ounce ; 
ſalt of tartar, three drachms. Infuſe in a quart of boiling 
water for a night. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce wo 
a half of the ſyrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obſtructions of the breaſts. a 
tea- cupful of this infuſion may be taken with advantage hoes 
or four times a- day. 


Infiſion for the Palfy. 

Take of horſe-radiſh root ſhaved, muſtard ſeed bruiſed, 
each four ounces ; outer rind of orange-peel, one ounce, 
Infuſe them in two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, 
for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimu- 
lating medicine may be taken three or four times a- day. Tt 
excites the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the 
patient be kept warm, promotes perſpiration. 


If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoil 
be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the entiſcerbutig 


e N 
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Tur baſis of juleps is generally common water, or ſome 
; ſimple diſtilled | Po with one-third or one-fourth its 
quantity of diſtilled ſpirituous water, and as much ſugar or 
ſyrup as is ſufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This 
is ſharpened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated 

with other medicines ſuitable to the intention. 


Campborated Julep. 


Take of camphor, one drachm; gum arabic, half an 
ounce; double-refined ſugar, an ounce ; vinegar, a pint, 
Grind the camphor with a few drops of rectified ſpirit of 
wine till it grows ſoft ; then add the gum, previouſly rec 
duced to a mucilage with equal its quantity of water, and 
rub them together. till they are perfectly united? To this 
mixture add, by little and little, the vinegar with the ſugar 
dillolved i in it, ſtill commulng the trituration. f | 

LD 


4 hyſterical and <a complaints 6 cal og is pro- 
per, this julep may be taken in the doſe of a ſpoonful or two = 
as often as the ſtomach will bear it, port dg 'Y 


Cordial Julep. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon- water, four ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, and com- 
pound ſpirit of lavender, of each two drachms ; ſyrup of 
orange-peel, an ounce, Mix them. 

This is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls three or four 
times a-day, in diſorders ee wiſh great weakneſs | 


and depreſſion of ſpirits. 


Expectorating Julep. 


| Take of the emullion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces z 
ſyrup of ſquills, two ounces. Mix them. 

In coughs, afthmas, and obſtructions of the breaſt, two 

table-ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every three or four 


hours, 
| Muſe Julep. 

© Rub half a drachm of muſk well together with half an 
ounce of ſugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinna- 
mon and pepper - mint water, each two ounces; of the vola- 
tile aromatic ſpirit, two drachms. | 

In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, coating? vulſions, 
and other ſpaſmodic affections, two cable foronfulk of this 
julep may be taken every two or three hours. 


Saline Julep. 


: | Difſolve two drachms of ſalt of tartar in three ounces of 
freſh lemon-juice, ſtrained ; when the efferveſcence is over, 
add, of mint-water, and common water, each two ounces; 
of fimple ſyrup, one ounce. 
This removes ſiekneſs at the ſtomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes perſpiration, and may be of ſome ſervice in fevers, 
— of the inflammatory kind, 


Vomiting Tulep. 


Diſſolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of 
water, and add to it half an qunce of the ſyrup of clove - 
July- flowers. 
n the beginning of fevers, wha there } is no topical in- 
flammation, this julep x may be given in the doſe of one table- 
EL ; | "IR 
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' ſpoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Antimo- 
nial vomits ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of the 
ſtomach, but likewiſe to promote the different excretions. 


Hence they are found in fevers to have nearly the ſame ef- 
fects as Dr. James's Powder. | h 


SO MIXTURES: 


A MixTuRE. differs from a julep in this reſpeQ, that it 
1 receives into its compoſition not only ſalts, extracts, 
and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, 
powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diffolved. A 
mixture is ſeldom either an elegant or agreeable medicine. 
It is neyertheleſs neceſſary. Many perſons can take a mix- 
ture, who are not able to ſwallow a bolus or an electuary: 
beſides, there are medicines which act better in this than in 
any other form. . a 

Mringent Mixture. 
Take ſimple cinnamon - water and common water, of each 

three ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon- water, an ounce and a 

half; Japonic confection, half an ounce, Mix them. 
In dyſenteries which are not of long ſtanding, after the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may 
be taken every four hours, interpoſing every ſecond or third 
day a doſe of rhubarb, © _ ; 9805 


Diuretic Mixture. 


Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquills, ſix 

drachms; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; ſyrup of gin- 
ger, an ounce and a half, Mix them. 7 
In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of 
this mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day, | 


Laxative Abſorbent Mixture, 


Rub one drachm of magneſia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the beſt I urkey rhubarb, and add to them 
three ounces of common water; ſimple cinnamon-water, 
and ſyrup of fugar, of each one ounce, 

As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with acidities, 
this mixture may either be given with a view to correct theſe; 
or to open the body, A table-ſpoonful may be taken for a 
doſe, and repeated three times a-day, To a very young 
child half a ſpoonful will be ſufficient, en ole 

_ e When 
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When the mixture is intended, to purge, the doſe may 
either be increaſed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines for | 
children 215 which 1 am acquainted, | | 
5 | "Saline Mixtiere. | ig, 

Diſſolve a drachm of the ſalt of tartar in four ounces of 
boiling water; and, when cold, drop into it ſpirit of vitriol 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes ; then add, of peppermint-water,, 
two ounces, ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. . 
| Where freſh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may oc 
. ee ſupply the place of the faline Julep, 


Squill Mixture. 


Take of ſimple cinnamon water, five ounces; vinegar of: 
ſquills, one ounce; ſyrup of wary an ounce and 
a half. Mix them. . 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the — i 
tion of urine, proves ſerviceable in aſthmatic and dropſical 
habits. A table-ſpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES., 
N OTw1ITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which- 

have been beſtowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, - 
ſores, &c. it is beyond a doubt, that the moſt proper applica- 
tion to a green wound is dry lint. But though ointments 
do not heal wounds and ſores, yet they ſerve to defend them 
from the external air, and to ret ſuch ſubſtances as may be 
neceflary for drying, detergingy deſtroying proud fleſh, and 
fuch like. For thele purpoſes, however, it "will be ſufficient 
to inſert only a few' of the moſt ſimple forms, as ingredients 
of a more allies nature can occaſionally be added to _— 


N ellow Bafilicum Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe, each * 
a2 quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fre; 
then add, of hogs! lard prepared, one pound, Strain the | 


ointment while warm. 


This ointment is ee for re and healing 
wounds and ulcers, | Gaia | 


and mutton ſuet prepared, 
camphor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the lard 
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| Obitment of Calamine. 
Tale of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and cala- 


mine Rone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the cala- 


mine ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with ſome 


part of the oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oil and 


Wax, previouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them 


| till quite cold. 


This ointment, which is commonly known by the wii 
of Turner's Cerate, i is an exceeding good application i in burns 
and excoriations, from whatever cauſe. 


. Emollient Ointment. 


Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint Fa a 
half; yellow wax, halfa pound; Venice turpentine, a quar- 
tieata pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire; 
then mix in the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment. 

This ſupplies the place of Althea Ointment. 1 * be 


Uſed for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


Eye Oinitments. 


Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; white wax, 
two drachms ; tutty prepared, one ounce; melt the wax with 
the lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the tutty, 
continually ſtirring them till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better 
3 if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed 


up with a little oil, agg intimately mixed with it, 


Another. 


Take of camphor, and eglamine ſtone levigated, each ſix 
drachmis ; verdegriſc, well prepared, two drachms; hogs' lard, 
each two ounces. Rub the 


and ſyet, continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. 
This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the 

eyes. It ought, however, to be uſed with caution, when 

the eyes are much inflamed, or very tender. N 


Iſue Ointment. 
A belf an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely phindared;- in 


fix ounces of yellow baſilicum ointment, © 
- This ointment is chiefly intended for drefling bliſters; i in 


order leer them open during pleaſure. 


Ointment 
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De of. Lead.” 


Take of olive oil, half a pint; white wax, two. * 
= of lead, three drachms. Let the ſugar of lead, re- 
duced into a fine powder, be rubbed up with ſome part of the 
oil, and afterwards. added to the other. ingredients, previ- 
ouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them all quits. 
cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may. be uſed 
in all caſes where the intention is to dry. and 25 over * | 
part, as in ſcalding, Sc, 7 


Mercurial Ointment. 


Take of quiekſilver, two ounces; hogs' lard, three ounces | 
mutton ſuet, one ounce, Rub the quickſilver with an ounce 
of the hogs' lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be per- 
fectly extinguiſhed ; then rub it up with the reſt of the lard 
and ſuet, previouſly melted together.. 82 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mer 
da, into che body by being rubbed upon the ſkin, 


Ointment of Sulphur, 


Take of hogs“ lard prepared, four ounces; flowers of ful 
phunt an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, two drachms; 
eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve 8 Make them into an 
ointment, 
This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will goth. 
rally cure the itch, It. is both the ſafeſt and beſt application 
for that purpoſe, and, when made in ** way, has no diſ- 
N ſmell. 


31 


Ii bite Olmment.. | 


Take of olive oil, one pint z; white wax and 83 
of each three ounces, Melt them with a gentle heat, and 
keep them coaſtantly and briſkly ſtirring together, till quite 
cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previouſly rubbed with a 
ſmall quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the 
White e Ointment, a 


Liniment 7555 3 


Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
oil, and hime- water; ſhake them well bas ag in a LP 
mouthed bottle, To as to form a liniment. ""__ 
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| This is found to be an exceeding proper application for 
recent ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, 
257 parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice 
a- day. WEE ob elagis 1 
4 White Liniment. 
This is n in the ſame manner as the white ointment, 


two-thirds of the wax being left out. 


This liniment may be applied in caſes of excoriation, 
where, on account of the largeneſs of the furface, the oint= 
ments with lead or calamine might be improper. 


Liniment for the Piles. 


Take of emollient ointment, two ounces ; liquid lauda- 
num, half an ounce. Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them well TR - 


. ; Volatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; ſpirit of hartthorn, half 
an ounce. Shake them together. © 
This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, 


Will be more efficacious, where the patient's ſkin is able to 
dear it. 
Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the (inflammatory 


» 2 piece of flannel moiſtened with this liniment, 
and applied to the throat, to be renewed every four or five 

hours, is one of the moſt efficacious remedies ; and, that it 
ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either to leſſen or carry off the 
complaint. The truth of this obſervation 1 N . ex- 


perienced. 
Campborated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence 


dil, in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diſſalved, 


| This antiſpaſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſtinato rheu- 
matiſms, and in ſome other caſes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. | 


PILL S. 


AJEprems: which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 


diſagreeable taſte, or ſmell, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be concealed from the palate, are moſt commo- 


f diouſly exhibited in this form, No medicine, however, that 


is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into 9 els 


PILLS.” 


as they often lie n time on te ſtomach before 
Ate are diflolved, ſo as to produce any effect. 
As the ingredients which enter the compoſition of pills are 
generally ſo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in mentionin 


the doſe we ſhall only ſpecify the number 55 ene to be 
taken; as one, two, three, &c. 


* Compoſing. Pill. 4 ORE 7-1 

Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile "Ag half © a 

| drachm, Beat them together, and form the whole into 
twenty pills. 


When a quieting draught will not ſit upon the ſtomach, | 
one, two, or three of theſe pills * de taken, as orcalon ; 


requires. 
Feætid Pill. 


Take of an half an ounce z ſimple ſyrup, 28 eh 
as is neceſſary to form it into pills. 
_ In hyſteric complaints, four or five pills, of an — 7 
ſize, may be taken twice or thrice a- day. They may likes 


| wiſe be of ſervice to perſons afflicted with the aſthma. 
When it is necet 


quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or IG may OR be 
added to the above maſs. 


Hemlock Pill, 


Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and adding 


to it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the ing 
leaves, form it into pills of the ordinary ſize. 


The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to 
ſeveral drachms in the day. The beſt method, however, of 
uſing theſe pills, is to begin with one or two, and to increaſe 
the doſe gradually, as far as the patient can, bear them, with | 
out any remarkable degree of ſtupor or giddinels, 


Mercurial Pill. 


Take of purified quickſilver and honey, eh hatF a an 
-ounce. Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of 
mercury are perfectly extinguiſhed ; then add, of Caftile 
ſoap, two drachms, powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, 


2 * quantity to give the maſs a proper contlioncy for 2 
pills 


| « 
« 7 : 2 


When 


ſary to keep the body open, a proper 
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| | When roriger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity * 
* may be doubled. 

Phe doſe of theſe pills is different, according to the 4 
tion with which they are given. As an alterant, two or 
three may be taken _ * o raiſe a Ghvation four or hve 
will be-necellary. 

Equal parts of the ako pin and powdered rhubarb made 

into a maſs, with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, will 
8 a Aenne purging Bill. 


 Mercurial fublimate- Pill. 


Diſſolve 8 grains of the corraſive ſublimate of mer - 
tury in two drachms of the ſaturated ſolution of crude ſal 
ammoniac, and make it into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with 
a ſufficient quantity of the crumb of bread. This maſs muſt 
be formed into one hundred and twenty pills, 

his pill, which is the moſt agreeable form of exhibiting 
the ſublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing 
the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and expelling wy, 
after ather powerful medicines had failed'®, 

For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may be caken 


| wide c * an alterant Poe. and for worms two. 


Plummer 5 Pill. 
Take of calomel, or ſweet: mercury, and an ſul- 


phur of antimony, each three drachms ; extract of liquorice, 


two drachms. Rub the ſulphur and mercury well to- 
gether ; afterwards add the extract, and, with a ſufficient 
8 of the mucilage of Furs arabic, make them into 
5 This pill has been found a powerful, yet ſafe, alterative 
in obſtinate cutaneous diſorders; and has completed a cure 
-after ſalivation had failed In venereal caſes it has likewiſe 
produced excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordi- 
nary ſize may be taken night and morning, the patient 
keeping moderately warm, and drinking after each doſe a 


| 1 be &: the woods, or of * 


* 
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-* See a paper on this ſubject i in the Edinburgh tel and 
Literary Efays, * the ingenious Dr. John Gardener. 


Purging x 


- 
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Purgi mg Pills. 0 


Take of menen aloes, and Caſtile ſoap, each two 
drachms; of ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient ane to makeshan 


into pills. 


Four or ſive of theſe pills-will generally prove a ſufficient 
purge. For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken 
night and morning. They are reckoned both deobſtruent 
and ſtomachic, and will be — to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of Dr. Anderſon's pills, the prineipal ingredient of which 


is aloes. 


may be uſed: 


+ 


Where Ae purges are improper, the following pls. 


Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each tro 
drachms ; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make . ofta 


proper conſiſtence for pills. 


„ in the ſame quantity = the above, 


Pill for the Faundice.. 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſuecotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of 
each one drachm. Make them into pls with a ſufficient 


quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. 


Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended 


for the Jaundice, which, with the aſſiſtance of proper diet, 


| they will often cure. Five or ſix of them may be taken 


twice a-day, more or leſs, as is neceſſary to keep the body 
open. It will be proper, however, during their uſe, to 
interpoſe now and then a vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar 


Fomdclir Pill. 


Take extract of gentian, two drachms; powdered rhu- 
barb and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm; oil of mint, 
thirty drops; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. | 

Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a-day, * 
invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the 8 gently open, 


Squill Pills. 


Take powder of dried ſquills, a drachm and a half; * N 
ammoniac, and cardamom ſeeds, in powder, of each three 


emetic. 


drachms; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity, 


In dropſical and aſthmatic complaints, two or three of 
theſe pills may be taken twice * or oftner, if che ſto- 


mack will bear them. 


* 8 ne 
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| Strengthening. Pill. 
Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, each 4 
drachm. Make into pills. . | 9 95 
In diſorders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or relaxation 


. 


ol the ſolids, as the chloroffs, or green fickneſs, two of theſe 


Pills amy be taken three times a- day. 


ASE 


| PEa5TEns ought to be of a different conſiſtence, accord- - 
ing to the purpoſes for which they are intended. Such 
as are to be applied to the breaſts or ſtomach ought to be ſoft 
and yielding; while thoſe deſigned for the limbs ſhould be 
firm and adheſive. | | | 1 #1 
It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the re- 
cent vegetable with the oil employed for the compoſition of 
_ the plaſter ; but this treatment does not communicate to the 
oils any valuable qualities. E 
The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them inte 
2 plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which make the baſis of 
ſeveral other plaſters. In boiling theſe compoſitions, a 
quantity of hot water muſt be added from time to time te 
prevent the plaſter from burning or growing black. This, 
however, ſhould be done with care, leſt it cauſe the matter 
to explode. | | | 14 4 70 


cCummon Plaſer. 


Take of common olive oil, ſix pints; litharge reduced to 
à fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them, 
and keeping always about half a gallon of water in the veſ. 
ſel : after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the 
\ plaſter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if 
it be of a proper conſiſtence: when that is the caſe, the 
whole may be ſuffered to cool, and the water well preſſed 
out of it with the hands. 3 I 
This plaſter is generally applied in flight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoft and warm, and 
defends it from the air, which is all that is neceſſary in ſuch 
_ Caſes. Its principal uſe, however, is to ſerve as a baſis for 
other plaſters. RR | 


1 


Aabeſtve . 


" PLASTERS. 3 


e Aubeſtve Plaſter. eee 
Tate of common plaſter, half a pound g of 3 
pitch, a quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 
This plaſter is principally uſed for _— on other 
dreſſings. „ 
Auochne Plaſter,” N > As Fe 
Melt an ounce of adheſive plaſter, and, when it is abel 
Ing, mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the ſame 
quantity of camphor, previouſly rubbed up with a little oil. 


This plaſter penierally gives eaſe in acute 8 05 n 


of the nervous kind. 
= | Bliſtering Pliſters 


Take of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces; yellow wax, t 
ounces ; Spaniſh flies in fine powder, three ounces; pow- 
dered muſtard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is 
warm, add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate 
it by too much heat. After the turpentine and wax are ſuf- 
ficiently incorporated, ſprinkle in the poyeers, continually 
ſtirring the maſls till it be cold. | 

Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one ſel - 
dom meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. When com- 


— with oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are 
unted, and it is apt to run; while pitch and reſin render it 


too hard and very inconvenient. 

When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, its place may 
de ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a ſufficient 
quantity of powdered fi 
with flour and vinegar, EEE 25850 


Cum Plaſter. ; 


Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammo- 
niac and galbanum, ſtrained, of each half a pound, Melt 
them together, and add, of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 


This plaſter is uſed as a * and likewiſe for diſ- 


cuſſing indolent tumours. 


Mercarial Plaſter... 


Take of common plaſter, one pound; of gum ammontic, 
ſtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when 
cooling, add eight ounces of quick-filyer, previouſly extin= 
guiſhed by triture, wy three ounces of hogs! lard, 

> & This 


ies; F 5 
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This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs ariſing 
from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, and other 
violent CAP are likewiſe found ſometimes to ye: to it, 


— Plaſter. 


Take of gum PU half a pound ; camphorated oil, an 
ounce and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it can 
be had, one ounce, Melt the plaſter, and mix with it the 
oil; then ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a fine 
powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, ſpread upon ſoft — —8 
and applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice 
in flatulencies ariſing from hyſteric and hypochondriac affec- 

tions. A little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops 
of the eſſential all 15 8 r de rubbed * it deore it 
; is applied. 13 


5 his may ſupply ths place of the dntihyteric Pane. 


Warm Plater. 


Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter, two two 
drachms. Melt them together over a gentle fire. | 

This plaſter is uſeful in the ſciatica and other fixed pains 
of the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for 
ſome time, and to be renewed, at leaſt, once a- week, If 
this is found to bliſter the part, which.is ſometimes the cafe, 
it muſt be made with a ſmaller een of the bliftering 


nn 0 | f 
; Was Plaſter, LU IO tet ey 


T ake of yellow wax, one pound; white reſin, half 2 
pound; mutton ſuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them 
together. | 

This is generally uſed inſtead of the Melilor Plaſter. It 

is a proper application after . and in other caſes 
where a gentle digeſtive 1 is 2 a 


POWDERS. 


Tus is one of the moſt fi mple forms in which n 

1 can be adminiſtered, Many medicinal ſubſtances, how- 
ever, cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too dif- 
agreeable to be taken in this form, 


= 
#*- wo 
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* 
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The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 
liquor, as tea or water-gruel, The more ponderous will re- 
quire a more conſiſtent vehiale, as he con Jellys! or 
hone .* 90s 
— vive: other 3 wh. are e difficult to powders 
ſhould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thoſe which 
ate too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ought to be ſprinkled during 
their pulverization with a few drops of any proper water. 
Aromatic powders are to be prepared only it ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely ſtopped. In- 
deed, no powders ought to be expoſed to the air or kept 
too 55 otherwiſe Weir virtues will be in . ear 


A 
 dfringent Powder... 


Take of alum a6 Japan earth, each two drachni. Pound 
thenk together, and divide tne whole into ten or twelve 
doſes. 

In as imme don af mw and other er 
rhages, one of theſe powders may be taken every hour, or 
9 half-hour, if the diſcharge be violent. . 


Powder of Bole. 14; 27 


Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; a : 
namon, one ounce; tormentil root and gum arabic, of eacti 
fix drachms ; long pepper, one drachm. Let all theſe in- 
gredients be reduced irito a powder, 

This warm, 'glutinous aſtringent powder, is given in 
| fluxes, and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are 
neceſſary, in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bile with Opium, which is a medicine of conſiderable efficacy, 
It may be taken in.the ſame quantity as the former, but not 
above twice or thrice a- day. 


Carminative Powder. 


Take of n half an ounce; ginger, one 
drachm; nutmegs, half a drachm z fine ſugar, a drachm 
and a half. Reduce them into powder for twelve doſes, '. 
This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies ariſing 
from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſteric and 
hypochondriac perſons. are bo liable. It may likewiſe 'be 
given in ſmall quantities to children in their food, when 
| e with gripes. 


18 
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pong + Dient Powder. TEN 
Take 6 of watts 3 four ounces; Purified; nite: his 


Par Pound them e 43 Ih and r * e into 


twenty-four doſes. WT 
During the firſt Pa. of the FO dite, one of theſe 


cooling powders may' be taken en times N S con- 
kderabls e d nb wt x 


of * Aromatic. REL 3 i 362 les 
ent of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 
e each two draehms. Let the ingredients be en, 


and afterwards mixed well together. 
Where flatulency is accompanied with coltiveneſs, a tea- 
ſpoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice 5 V. 


according to circumſtances... e eee 


Saline Laxative Pender: ; 
- Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 
drachm; purified nitre, half a e Make them into a 


wder. 
In fevers, and other inflammatory diſorders, where it is 


neceflary to keep the body gently open, one of theſe cpol- 
ing laxative . may be taken in a little Wy and re- 


peated occaſionally. 


Steel Powder. yh 


Take filings of ſteel, and loaf ſugar, of each two ounces F 
* two drachms. Pound them together. 
In obſtructions of the -en/es, and other caſes: where ſtee) 


Is proper, a tea-ſpoonful of this powder may be taken twice 


2-day, and wen down with a little wine or Watts ur hn 


Yeu d'\ 
Sudorific Pouder. A 


Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each balf: an 
ounce ; opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix 
the ingredients, and reduce them to a ſine powder. - 

This is generally known by the name of Dover s Powder. 
It is a powerful ſudorific. In obſtinate rheumatiſms, and 
other caſes where it is neceſſary to excite a copious ſweat, 
this powder may be adminiſtered in the doſe of a ſeruple or 
half a drachm. Some patients will require two ſoruples. It 


ought to be accompanied wich the plentiful uſe of bg 


warm diluting liquor. 5 i Lal 
3 n 2 


z 
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Norm- Pouders. 


Take of tin median a fine powder, anounce ; aer 
two drachms. - Mix ett well together, and div 
the whole into ſix doſes. {fav 56 of I 
One of theſe powders may. be taken i ima little . ho- 
ney, ot treacle, twice a-day. After they have been all uſes 
he ne anthelmintic purge may be proper. . 746i 
Nes Puręging Norm: potuder. l on 

Take bot — 5 — rhubarb, a ſcruple; feammony and 
calomel, of each five grains. Rub them together f in a oy 
tar for one doſe. 

For children the above doſes muſt be lend according to 
their age, 

- - "8 8 powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may * con- 
ſiderably increaſed. The late Dr. Alſton gave it to the 
amount of two ounces in three days, and ſays, when thus c 
adminiſtered, that it proved an egregious anthelmintie. 
purged his patients both before they” took the Powder and 
afterwards. Se Reo den | 2 10 


Potoder for the Te 4 10 


Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquidy 
two or three drachms, according to his age and conſtitu- 
tion, of the root of the male fern reduced into a fine 
powder. About two hours afterwards, be is to take of 
calomel and reſin of ſcammony, each ten grains; gum 
gamboge, ſix grains. Theſe ingredients muſt be finely 
powdered and given in a little ſyrup, honey, treacle, or 
any thing that is moſt agreeable to the patient. He is then 
to walk gently about, now and then drinking a diſh of 
weak green tea, till the worm is paſſed. If the powder of 
the fern produces nauſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed by 
ſucking the juice of an orange or lemon. 

This medicine, which had been long kept a t abroad 
for the cure of the tape- worm, was ſome time ago purchaſed 
by the French King, and made public for the benefit of man- 
kind. Not having had an opportunity of trying it, I can 
ſay nothing from experience concerning its efficacy. It ſeems, 
-however, from its ingredients, to be an active medicine, and 
ought to be taken with care. Fhe doſe here preſeribed is 
ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt patient; it muſt, therefore, be re- 


duced according to, the age and conſtitution. ' 
Yy * SYRUPS. 
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R UPS. 
CYrvys were ſome time ago looked upon as medicines of 
conſiderable value. They are at preſent, however, re- 
garced chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
und are uſed for ſweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures 
and for reducing the lighter powders into boluſes, pills, and 
electuaries. As all theſe purpoſes may be anſwered by the 
ſimple ſyrup alone, there is little occaſion for any other; 
eſpecially as they are ſeldom found but in a ſtate of ferment. 
ation; and as the doſe of any medicine given in this form 
is very uncertain. Perſons who ſerve the publie muſt keep 
whatever their cuſtomers call for; but to the private prag- 
titioner nine: tenths of the ſyrups uſually kept in the 1 50 
are age Hl 
T0 R ” Simple Syrup © 


- Is made by diſſolving in water, either with or ; without 


| Heat about double its weight of fine ſugar. 


If. dena er drops of laudanum be added to an ounce 
— the ſimple ſyrup, it will ſupply the place of diacodium, 
or the ſyrup of poppies, and will be found a more ſafe and 


certain medicine. 
The lubricating virtues of the ſyrup of marſhmallows t may 


Vkewiſe be ſupplied, by adding to the common ſyrup a fuſli- 
cient quantity of mucilage of gum arabie. Et 


Thoſe who ehuſe to preſerve the juice of lemons in form 
of ſyrup, may diſſolye in it, by the heat of a warm bath, 
nearly-double its weight of fine ſugar, The juice ought ta 
be previouſly ſtrained, and ſuffered to ſtand till it ſettles; 
bh fyrup of ginger is ſometimes of uſe as a warm vehicle 


for giving medicines to perſons afflicted with flatulency. It 
may be made by infuſing two ounces of bruiſed ginger in two 


pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours. After the 
Jiquor has been ſtrained, and has ſtood to ſettle for ſome time, 
it may be poured off, and a little more than Wet its wp. 21 
of fine powdered ſugar diſſolved i Wit | 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, Ee. 


RFErran. ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the reſins 
N and eſſential oils of vegetables, and e extracts theſe 


yield them to 
1. 


active principles from ſundry ſubſtances, hic 
water, either not at all, or only in part, 


a 


— 
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TINCTURES, G.. 6og' 


It diſſolves likewiſe thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in 
which their peculiar ſmells and taſtes reſide. Hence the 
tinctures prepated with rectified ſpirits form an uſeful and - - 
elegant claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many of the moſt eſ- 
ſential virtues of ſunples, without being clogged with their 
inert or uſeleſs parts. GET 
Water, however, being the proper menſtruum of the 
gummy, ſaline, and faccharine parts of medicinal ſubſtances, 
it will be neceſſary, in the preparation of ſeveral tinctures, 
to make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or a compolition of reQified 
ſpirit and water. „ | ATE 

| Aromatic Tinfare. © 

Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 
brandy, without heat, for a few days; then ſtrain off the 
tincture. an WT 1 

This ſimple tincture will ſufficiently anſwer all the inten- 
tions of the more coſtly preparations of this kind. It is 
rather too hot to be taken by.itſelf ; but is very proper for 
mixing with ſuch medicines as might otherpile prove too 
cold for the ſtomach, PE "I # ue 

Compound Tinfture of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange- peel 
and cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be 
powdered, and the other ingredients bruiſed ; then infuſe 
the whole in a pint and a half of brandy, for five or ſix days, 
in a cloſe veſſel; afterwards ſtrain off the tincture. . 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, 
but alſo in the low, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially 
towards their deel inn Wy 

The doſe is from. one drachm to three or four, every fifth 
or ſixth hour, It may be given in any ſuitable liquor, and 
occaſionally ſharpened with a few drops of the ſpirit of 


vitriol, I 
PIKE Volatile Fætid Tincture. 
Infuſe two ounces of aſafcetida in one pint of volatile 
aromatic ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, frequently 
ſhaking it; then ſtrain the tincture. FX 5 
This medicine is beneficial in hyſteric diſorders, eſpecially 
when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and. faintings. A- 
tea-ſpoonful of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine, or a cup 


i Viuiile | 


! 


of penny-royal tea. 


7 aN 
i | 0 Volarile Tinfure of Gum Canter 7 N wh 


- Taks of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; | vplatile aromatic 
: ſpirit, a pint, . Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, 
for a few days; then ſtrain off the tincture . 
In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this 8 | 
may be taken in a cup of the infubon of Tk twice 
E thrice a-day, _ | 9 


 Tindture of Black Hllebore. Ji 


i two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, 
in a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days; then filter 
the tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be 
infuſed along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 

In obſtructions of the menſes, a tea-ſpoonful of this tinc- 
ture may be taken in a cup of camomile or r pouny-rOfer: tea 


twice _ 
- Aftringent Tindture. 


two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of 

a 8 875 » for eight days; afterwards ſtrain it for uſe. 

his tinQure, though not generally known, is a good \ 
| aſtringent medicine. With this view, an ounce, or more, 
of it may be taken three or four times a- day. 


TinZure of Mhyrrb and Aloes. 


Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes,, 
one ounce, | Let them be reduced to a powder, and infuſed 
in two pints of reQified ſpirits, for fix days, in a gentle 

beat; then ftrain the tincture. 

This is principally uſed by farvoons for cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrenes. It is alſo, 
by ſome, e e as a proper application to een 
wounds. 


Tinfure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 


Take of crude opium, two ounces; ſpirituous aromatic 
water, and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diſſolye 
the opium, fliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, fre- 
quently firing it; afterwards add the ſpirit and Rrain hd 
the tincture. Fe 


. 
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TIN C TURES, S. 69) 
As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about a grain 
of opium, the common doſe may be from twenty to 18 
drops. 2 
Sacred Ti A ure, or 7 e of Hiera Piero. l 5 


Tanke of ſuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Virgi- 
nian ſnake- root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuſe 
in a pint of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for 
a week, frequenaly ſhaking the bottle, then ſtrain} off the 
tinure. | 

This is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid and 
phlegmatic habit; but is thought to have Ne ens, 
taken in ſmall doſes as a laxative. 

The * as a purge, is from one to two ounces, 


| Compound Tincture of Senna. 


Take of: ſenna, one ounce; jalap, coriander ſeeds, and 
cream of tartar, of each half an ounce. Infuſe them in 4 
pint and a half of French brandy for a week ; then ftrain 
the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine ſugar. 
This is an agreeable purge, and anſwers all the any rs 

of the Elixir ſalutis, and of Daffy's Elixir. 
| The dole is from one to two or three ounces.” 


 Tintture of Spaniſh Flies. | 


Take of Spaniſh fl ies, reduced to a fine powder, two 
ounces ; ſpirit of 5 one pint. Infuſe for two or three 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture. 

This is intended as an acrid ſtimulant for external uſe. 
Parts affected with the palſy or chronic rheumatiſm may be 
frequently x rubbed with it, 


Tincture of t| the Bal Jam of: Tel, 


Take of the balſam of Tolu,. an ounce and a half; rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, a pint, Infuſe in à gentle heat until 
the balſam is diflolved ; then ſtrain the tincture. . 

This tincture poſleſſes all the virtues of the balfam. In 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a maſh en 
or two of it may be taken in a bit of loaf-ſugar. | 
beſt way of uſing it is in ſyrup. An ounce of the tincture, 
properly mixed with two pounds of fimple ſyrup, will make 
what i is e called the Balſamic 2. wy Ther | 


5 A P PEN DI xXx. 


GETS LT  Tinfure of Rhubarb. 


| Take of 1 two ounces and a half; leſſer * 
mom ſeeds, half an ounce ; brandy, two pints. Digeſt for 
| a week, and ftrain the vnture. 

© Thoſe who chuſe to have a vinous tindure of rhubarb 
aa infuſe the above ingredients in a bottle of Liſbon wine, 
3 ns it about two ounces of proof ſpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virgi- 
nian ſnake-root be added to the above ingredients it 1 
make the ditter tincture of rhubarb. . 

All theſe tinctures are defigned as ſtomachics and corro- 
borunts as well as purgatives. In weakneſs of che ſtomach, 
_ Indigeſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, fluxes, cholieky and ſuch 
like complaints, they are frequently of great ſervice. The 
doſe is from half a ſpoonful to three or four ſpoonfuls or 
more, according to the circumſtances of the en mo 


the en it is intended to anſ wer. 


i . . 


+44 $A 
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Paregoric Elixir. 


Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 
drachms. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, for four or five days, frequently ſnaking the bottle ; 
afterwards ſtrain the elixir. _ 

This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium. 
It eaſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breath- 
ing, and is ufeful in many diſorders of children, paracularly 
the hooping cough. 

Tbe doſe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops, 


Sacred Elixir,” 


Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten ache j ſuccotorine 
aloes, in powder, fix drachms ; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half 
an ounce; French brandy, two pints. Infuſe for two or 
three days, and then ſtrain the elixir, 

This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from one ounce 
to an ounce and a half. | 


* / . 
ee Stowachis Elixir. T9844 


Take of gentian root, two ounces ; Curaſſao oranges, 
one ounce ; Virginian ſnake-root, half an ounce. _ Let the 
ingredients be bruiſed, and infuſed for three or four days in 
two Pops of French brandy; ; afterwards ſtrain out the 7 

18 
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VINEGARS. oy 


This is an elegant ſtomachic bitter. In flatulencies, in- 
digeſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a ſmall 
glaſs of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe —_ 

the gout in the ſtomach, when taken in a egy wg N. 


£338 
Acid Elixir of Vitriol. A282 


Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint; oil of vitiol, ; 
three ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the faces 
have 7 filter the elixir through paper, in a La 
Funnel. - 

| This is one of the beſt medicines which I know for h 
ric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies 
ariſing from relaxation or debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. It will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated ffoma. 
chic bitters have no effect. The doſe is from ten to forty 
drops, in a glaſs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter 


infuſion, twice or thrice a-day. It ſhould be taken when 
the ſtomach is moſt empty, | 


Camphorated Spirit of Wine. wy A 9 

& Diſſolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of retified 

ies, 

This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in 
"bruiſes, palſies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and for preventing 
gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, diſſolved in half a pound 
of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, makes Ward's ee. 


Spirit of Mindererun. 


Take of volatile ſal ammoniac, by, quantity. Pour on it 

gradually diſtilled vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 
This medicine is uſeful. in promoting a diſcharge both by 

the ſkin and urinary paſſages, It is alſo a _ external wad | 
plication in ſtrains and bruiſes. = 
Wen intended to raiſe. a ſweat, half an.ounce. of it in a 
cup of warm gruel may be given to the patient in be arid | 
hour till it has the deſired effect. | | 


VINEGARS. 9 


moan is an acid produced from vinous liquors by 
a ſecond fermentation. It is an uſeful medicine both 
in mary and putrid diſorders. el effects are, to 


l 
— 


700 APPENDIX. 


cool the blood, quench thirſt, countera a tendency to pu- 
treſaction, and allay inordinate motions of the ſyſtem. It 
ke wiſe promotes the natural ſecretions, and in ſome caſes 
excites a copious ſweat, where the warm medicines, called 
alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that ſalutary evacuation. 
Weakneſs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyſteric af. 
ſections, are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and noſe, or received into the ſtomach. It is of excellent 
uſe alſo in correcting many poiſonous ſubſtances, when taken 
into the ſtomach; and in promoting their expulſion, by the 
different emunctories, when received into the blood. 
Vinegar is not only an uſeful medicine, but ſerves. like- 
wile to extract, in tolerable perſection, the virtues of ſeveral 
dodther medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the odoriferous flowers 
impart to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purpliſh 
or red colour. It alſo aſſiſts or coincides with the inten- 


1 


tion of ſquills, garlic, gum ammoniac, and ſeveral other 
valuable medicines. e e 
Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected from eve 
thing that is ſold under the name of vinegar, but from fueh 
.as is ſound and well prepared, 


* 1 
Fa x 
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The beſt vinegars are thoſe prepared from French wines. 
It is neceſſary for ſome purpoſes that the vinegar be diſtil- 
led; but as this operation req UTES a particular chemical ap- 


paratus, we ſhall not inſert it. 


\* © Finegar of Litharge. - 


Take of litharge, half a. pound; ſtrong vinegar, two 
ints. Infuſe them together in a moderate heat for three 
CITI ſhaking the veſſel ; then Alter the liquor 
* | 7 Wh Hed 
\ This medicine is little ufed, from à general notion of its 
deing dangerous. Fhere is reaſon, however, to believe, that 

the preparations of lead with vinegar are poſſeſfed of ſome 

valuable properties, and that they may be uſed in many caſes 

A preparation of a ſimilar- nature with the above has of 
late been extolled by Goulard, a French ſurgeon, as a ſafe 
and extenſively uſeful medicine, which he calls the Extract 
F Saturn, and orders to be made in the following manger 2 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French 
wine, two pints, Put them together into a eee 
| : Pipkin, 


WATERS /BY INFUSION, &:, 96r * 


pipkin, and let chem boil, or rather ſimmer, for an hour, 
or an hour and a quarter, taking care to ſtir them all the 
while with a» wooden ſpatula. After the whole has food to 
ſettle, pour off the aun which i is * the top 2 bottles 
for ule, Th = of 4 * 
With this es Goulard make his eulen 
fer *, which he recommends in a great variety of external 
2 as inan, burns, bruiſes, ſprains, . 


He likewiſe prepares with it a purber of other forms. of 
medicine, as ee plaſters, Aan . 5 


544} by | | Pinegar of Roſes.” © 44 "8p eel 


Take of red ht half a pound; pale vinegar, half a 
gallon. Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel” for ſeveral Weeks, in 
gentle heat; and then ftrain off the liquor. 


This is principal 7 uſed as an emprocagon. for headrachs, 


&c. * 5 
7 inegar "of Squills. . S545 wha 


Take of dried ſquills, two ounces ; diſtilled vinegar, two | 
pints. Infuſe for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree 
of heat, afterwards {train off the liquor, and add to it about 
a twelfth part its quantity of proof ſpirits. 

This medicine has good effects in diſorders of the breaſt, 

occaſioned by a load of viſcid phlegm. It is alſo of uſe in 
hydiopic caſes for promoting a diſcharge of urine, 

The doſe is from two drachins to two ounces, accordir 
the intention for which it is given. When intended to 18 
as a vomit, the doſe ought to be large. In other caſes, it 
muſt not only be exhibited in ſmall doſes, but alſo mixed with 
cinnamon- water, or ſome. other agreeable aromatic liquor, 
to e 1 _— it __ otherwiſe he rape 


— 
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WATERS, BY INFUSION, e. 


Lime- Mater. 5 . 1 


POUR « two ns of water gradually upon a ella of 

freſh burnt quicklime; and when the ebullition ceaſes, 
ſtir them well together; then ſuffer the whole to ſtand at 
zeſt, that the lime may ſettle, and afterwards filter the N. 
2 through paper, whicly is to be ers in hes woe Cloſely 

ont: Aude t 
1 * See cuban of Lead. ow 
| The 


7 Af PENDENT. 
The 8 from calcined opiter-ſhll, i NE 


"hay the ſame manner. 


©: Lime-water is —ͤ— 4 uſed for the gravel ; in which 
caſe,from: à pint to two or more of it may be drunk daily, 
Externally it is uſed for waſhing foul ulcers, and ICED 
n and other diſcaſes of the ſcin. | 
[entrants 1 8 
iel ent Compound Line- Mater. J 


| Take ſhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound ; band 
rice zoot, one ounce ; ſaſſafras bark, half an ounce; cori- 


ander ſeeds, three drachms - ſimple lime-water: fix pints. 


Infuſe without heat for two days, and then ftrain off the 
liquor. 

In the ſame manner may lime - water be impregnated with 
the virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. Such impregnation 


not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, but 


alſo a more efficacious medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous diſ- 
orders, and foulneſs of the blood and juices. 
1 5 be taken in the ſame quantity as the Ars water, 


* - 
#7 By 


1 ublimate Water. 
- Difſotve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in a pint of 


| n 


If a. ſtronger ſolution is wanted, a double or triple ur 


| Ft ſublimate may be uſed. 


The pfincipal intention of this is to cleanſe foul ulcers, 
. conſume W fleſh. _ Wi 


Styptic M. ater. 


Take of e jol and alum, each an ounce and a half ; 
water, one pint. Boil them until the ſalts are diſſolved, 
then filter the liquor, and add to it a drachm of the Ko of 
vitriol. 

T water is uſed wo Wing a dic; at the * and 


other hæmorrhages; for which * . or n 254 


in it, muſt be applied to the part. 


Ta ar Water. 


—— a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and ſtir them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod: after 
they have ſtood to ſettle 5 two days, _ off the water for 


Though 


| uſe, 


1 


\ 


and ſtomach. We ſhall therefore inſert. only a few of oc 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 06 
Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort of the character 


re has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome medieinal 
virtues: It ſenſibly raĩſes the pulſe, increaſes the 2 | 


and ſometimes opens the body, or oecaſions vomiting- 


A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the — | 
can bear it; It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty 
ſtomach, viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the 
ſame quantity about two hours after e and dinner. | 


+ SIMPLE, DISTILLED: WATERS. 


Ac GREAT number of diſtilled waters were former| 5155 
1 in the ſhops, and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſc nſa- 
tories, But we conſider them chiefly in the light of 2 As 
diluents, ſuitable Vehicles for” medicines of greater efficacy, 
or for rendering diſgaſtful ones more agreeable: to the palate 


which are beſt adapted to theſe intentions. | 

The management of a ſtill being now generally andere 
flood, it is needleſs to ſpend time in giving directions for that 
are r 
Cinnamon Water.” ne >” 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, in a gallon 
and a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for- ro 5 
and then diſtil off one gallon. 


This is an agreeable — ot; poſſeſſing i ina high 
degree the i Ae and cordial virtues of the ſpice. | 


' Pennyreyal Water. 8 


Take of ine leaves, dried, à pound and a half ; 
water, from a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. | 

This water poſſeſſes, in a conſiderable degree, the mel, | 
taſte, and virtues of the plant. It is 1255 in mixtures and 


juleps to hyſteric patients. 


An infuſion of the herb in boiling water anſwers nearly 


"uy ſame purpoſes. rs Ifthey 
Peppermint Water.” e 

c "This is made in the ſame manner as the preceding. a 5 
Spearmint Water, Goo hes Bonn 


This may alſo be W in the lame way as che penay= 
royal water, | 


ws * 


% : 4 Pd N , & 
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Both theſe are uſeful ſtomachic waters, and will ſome- 
times relieve vomiting; eſpecially when it proceeds from in- 
digeſtion, or cold viſeid phlegm. They are likewiſe uſeful 
in ſome colicky-complaints, the gout in the er &c. 


particularly the peppermint water. * 
An infuſion of the freſh plant is frequently found to have 


the _ 2 as the diſtilled water. 's 


Roſe Water. 


| Take of roſes freſh gatheted, fix pounds; water, two 
gallons. Diſtil off one gallon.1 
This water is principally valued on. account of its fins 


e. 
Jamaica Pepper Mater. 
Take of en pepper; half a pound ; water a gill 
and a half. Diſtil off one gallon. 
This is a very elegant diſtilled water, and may in moſt 
—_ ſupply _ Jour of =P more wy ned waters. 


srixrruous DISTILLED WATERS. 


 Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 


TEE of cinnamon bark, one pound]; proof ſpirit, and 
common water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon 
in the Bauer for two days; then diſtil off one gallon. 


Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; proof ſpirit, three 
gallons; water, two gallons. Diſtil off three gallons. 

This is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, and may ſupply the 
_ hay * e 3 . 


WHEYS. 


Am Whey. 


Bon. two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk cl 
it is curdled ; then ſtrain out the whey. 
This wheyis beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menſes, 
and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 
The doſe is two, three, or four 8 according as the 
ſtomach will bear it, three times a- day. If it ſhould occa- 
ſion vomiting, it may be diluted. 


Muftard 


3 


much more durable than thoſe of the thinner, 


IN E S. 
Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruiſed muſtard - 
„ an ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd 
is perfectly ſeparated z aſterwards ſtrain the whey through a 
cloth. Fe I OE $6008 8 
This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt effi- 
cacious method of exhibiting muſtard, It warms and invi- 
orates the habit, and promotes the different ſecretions. 
ence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, it will often ſup- 
ply the place of wine. It is alfo of uſe in the chronic rheu- 
matiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. The addition of a little ſugar 
will render it more agreeable. | | 
The doſe is an ordinary tea-cupful four or five times a- day. 


Scorbutic W hey, | | | 
This whey. is made by boiling half a pint of the ſcorbutic 


LY 


os 


Juices in a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is 


to be expected from eating the plants, than from their exs 


preſſed juices, 


| The ſcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, gar- 


den ſcurvy-graſs, and water-creſles. 


A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the 
ſame manner, as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. . 
Theſe are cooling pleaſant drinks in fevers, and may be ten- 
dered cordial, when neceſſary, by the addition of wine. 


— 


«grins LL IEE 


HE effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote pet- 
ſpiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate' the ſpirits, _ 
The red wines, beſides theſe effects, have an aſtringent qua- 
lity, by which they ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and by this means prove ſerviceable in reſtraining 
immoderate ſecretions. mg x | 
The thin ſharp wines have a different tendency, They 
paſs off freely by the different emunctories, and gently open 
the body. The effects of the full-bodied wines ate, however, 


All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and do not 


paſs off freely. Hence they will heat the body more than an 


fully as much ſpirit. 


equal quantity of any other wine, though it ſhould contain 
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Kaner and ſupper. 
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From the obvious qualities of wine, it muſt appear to be an 
excellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to ſay the truth, it is 


worth all the reſt put together. bo 


But to anſwer this character it muſt be found and good, 
No benefit is to be expected from the common traſh that is 
often ſold by the name of wine, without poſſeſſing one drop 
of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more 


rarely obtained genuine than wine. 


Wine js not only uſed as a medicine, but is alſo alone 
as a menſiruum for extracting the virtues of other medicinal 
ſubſtances ; for which it is not ill adapted, being a compound 
of water, inflammable ſpirit, and acid; by which means it is 
enabled to act upon vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and alſo 
to diſſolve ſome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to n. 
nate itſelf with their virtues, as ſteel, antimony, &c. x 


 Antbelmintic Wi ine. 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce ; worm-ſecd, a an Ounce. 

Bruiſe them, and infuſe without heat in two. pints of red 
port wine for a few days, then ſtrain off the wine. 
As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are always 
debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſerviceable ; it 
muſt, however, have lil] better effects when joined with 
bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the above form. 

3 NY of this wine may be taken twice or thrice e. 


Antimonial Wine, : 


Take glaſs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. - Digeſt, without heat, 
for three or four days, now and then ſhaking the bottle; af- 
ter wards filter the wine through paper. 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the intention. 
As an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten 
to fifty or ſixty drops. In a larger doſe it generally n 
cathartic, or excites vomiting, 


Bitter Wine. 


Take of gentian root, yellow rind of babe freſh, | 
each one ounce ; long pepper, two drachms; mountain 
wine, two pints. Infuſe wichout heat for « week, and rain 
out the wine for uſe. - 

In complaints ariſing froln"wedltheſ of the Rosbach, or 
ſadigeſtion, # a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before 


. bh 3 


Nn , 


Iperacuanba Wine. 5 
Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain 
wine, a pint, Infuſe for three or four days; then filter the 
tincture. | 
This is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well for ſuch 
perſons as cannot ſwallow the powder, ot whoſe ſtomachs are 
too irritable to bear it. py - | 
The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 
27... Chalweate or Steer Fan. . 7 
Tanke filings of iron, two ounces z cinnamon and: race, 
of each two drachms ; Rheniſh wine, two pints. Infuſe for 
three or four weeks, frequently ſhaking the bottle; then 
paſs the wine through a filter. | 55 928 | 
In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of iron 
may be taken, in the doſe of half a wine=glaſs twice or thrice 


6 5 1 5 e 
The medicine would probably be as good if made with 

| Liſbon wine, ſharpened with half an ounce of the cream of - 

tartar, or a ſmall quantity of the vitriolic acid |  _, 


Stomach Wine. 


Take of Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, an ounces 

cardamom ſeeds, and orange peel, bruiſed, of each two 
drachms. Infuſe in a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine 
for five or fix days; then ſtrain off the wine. e 
This wine is not only of ſervice in debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a "preventive, by 
perſons liable to the intermittent fever, or who reſide in 
places where this diſeaſe prevails. It will de of uſe likewiſe 
to thoſe who recover ſlowly after fevers of any kind, as it 
aſſiſts digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour of 
the ſyſtem, | Hs PIs e AN | 
As glaſs of it may be taken two or three times a-day, 


— 
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ALTHOUGH » terms of art have been ſedulouſly avoided 
in the compoſition of this treatiſe, it is impoſſible en- 
tirely to baniſh technical phraſes when writing on medicine, 


a ſcience that has been leſs generally attended to by man- 
kind, and continues thereſore to be more infected with the 


Jargon of the ſchools, than perhaps any other, Several per- 


ſons having expreſſed their opinion that a Gloſſary would. 
make this work more generally intelligible, the following 
conciſe explanation of the few terms of art that occur, has 
been added in compliance with their ſentiments, and to fulfil 


the original intention of this treatiſe, by rendering it intelli- 
| gible and uſeſul to all ranks and Chiles of — 3 


| Abdomen. The Shiny, 


A. 


Abſerbents. Veſſels that convey the nburithaicnt from the 
inteſtines, and the ſecreted fluids from the various cavi- 

ties into the mals of blood. | 

Acrimony. Corroſive ſharpneſs. 

Acute. A diſeaſe, the ſymptoms of which are eds and 
tend to a ſpeedy termination, is called acute. 

Adult. Of mature age. 

Aduft. Dry, warm. l 

41 aſmodic. Whatever tends to prevent or remove ſpaſm. 

2 2 Small whitiſh ulcers appearing in the mouth. 

Hriction. A tightening, or leſſening. 

Atrabilarian. An epithet commonly applied to people of a 
certain temperament, marked by a dark complexion, . 
black hair, ſpare habit, &c. which the ancients ſuppoſed. 
to ariſe from he atra bilis, or the black bile. 


* | 8 2 2 ile, 


& 'GLOSSARY. es 


ned N e ins * 5 2165 N 
Bite, or Gall. A fluid which. is ſecreted by the liver into the 


gall-bladder, and from thence paſſes into the inteſtines, 
In order to promote digeſtion. 


C: 
; Cacochymie. An "AE? ſtate of the body. 


Caries. A rottenneſs of a bone. _ 
Chyle.. A milky fluid ſeparated from the aliment in the i in- 
teſtines, and conveyed by the abſorbents into the blood 
to ſupply the waſte of the animal body. 7 
Chronic. A diſeaſe whoſe progreſs is flow, in oppoſition 8 
acute. 
Circulation. The motion of the blood, "wh is driven by 
the heart through the Were, and returns _ the veins. 
Comatoſe. Sleepy. | 
Conglabate Gland. A fmple gland. eee e e 
Conglomerate. A compound gland. nb n 
Contagion, Infectious matter. 
Cutis, The ſkin. 
Cutaneous. Of or belonging to the Kin. 8 
Criſis. A certain period in the progreſs of a 1 Ho 
whence a decided alteration either for the better or the 
worle takes place, | -\3 
Critical. Deciſive or important. 2, 2s 
Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, ht 
_ thirteenth, fourteenth, ſeventeenth, and twenty-firſt, | 
are by ſome authors denominated critical days, becauſe 
febrile complaints have been obſerved to take a deciſive 
* at theſe periods. 


D. 
Debility. Weakneſs; | ME gs 
Delirium. A temporary diſorder of the mental Faculties 18 
Diaphragm. A membrane i e the cavity of the cheſt 
from that of the bell. 
Diuretic. A medicine that promotes the ſecretion of urine. 
Draſtic. Is applied to ſuch purgative medicines as are vio- 
lente or harſh i in their operation. | 


E. 


Em a.. A collection of purulent matter in the cavity of 
ihe bil. os 2 2 


| 22 3 Endemic. 


me A GLOSSARY. | 
Endemic. A diſeaſe peculiar to; a certain diſtri in wo 


Epidemic. A diſeaſe generally inſectious. 
e . The increaſe of any diſeaſe, 


p. 
Faces. Excrements. 

Fœtid. Emitting an offenſive ſmell. 
Faint. The child before birth, or when born before the 
proper — is thus termed. | 


Flatulent. pont . 

Fungus. Proud wh 
W G. 12 

gene Mortification. : 


8 F Venereal excreſcences. 
r. Exerciſe taken with a view to TY! or fe. 


ſtore health. The ancient phyſicians reckoned this an 
nne branch of medicine. 


H. 


Hectic ** A flow conſuming fever, 3 = 


977 Gag habit of body, or ſome incurable e root 
diſeaſ. 


Hemerrhoids, The piles. 
Hemorrhage... Diſcharge of blood. 

 Hhpachondriaciſm. Low ſpirits. 
Hypochondriac vi ſcera. The liver, ſpleen, &c. fo md 


from their ſituation in the 10 ondria or upper _ 
lateral parts of the belly. "I | 


L x 
Tchor. Thin bad matter. 


Impoſtbume. A, callection of purulent matter. 
Inflammation. A ſurcharge of blood, and an increaſed a 
pol the OW in wy particular part of N | 


L. 


: 


Ligature. 15346. Bux. 
Lixivium. Ley. 8 
Alem Eruption. - Eruption of ſipall' puſtules reſembling - - 
- + the leeds of millet, "OTE iy 

LS. - f Morbific. 


4 GLOSSARY, 70. 
1 The matter — from the noſe, lun e. 


M hfentery. A double membrane which 2 inteſ- 
tines to the * b 


Nervous, / Irritable. 3 . cw, TY a2" 
— 22. An inclination to wen 
. Enlargements of the Dr ehen 
diſeaſe. - . | 


Pefteral, Medicines adapted to cure diſeaſes of the 3 

1 The bones ſituated at the lower part of the trunk ; 
ninth named from their relembling in ſome" meaſure 4 
aſon, 

88 A membrane lining the nid of e belly and . 

covering the inteſtines. | 

Pericardium. . Membrane containing the heart. 

Perſpiration. The matter diſcharged from the pores of the 
ſkin in form of vapour or ſweat. 

Phlogifton. Is here uſed to ſignify ſomewhat rendering the 
air unfit for the purpoſes of reſpiration. | 

Phe 4 Watery, relaxed. 

Plet Replete with blood. 

Palypus. A diſeaſed excreſcence, or a ſubſtance 8 of 
Teoagulable lymph, re found in the large blood 


Pus. Matter contained in a boil. 


Regimen. Regulation diet. 5 
Rectum. The raight gut, in which the fœces are cons 


| tained, 
Reſpiration. The act of breathing, | 


8. 


Saliva. The fluid heretes by the glands of the mouth. 
Sanies, A thin bad matter, diſcharged from an ill condi- 
tioned ſore. 
Schirrhous. A Rate of diſeaſed hardneſs. | 
Slough. A part ſeparated and thrown off by fuppuration. 
8 2 A diſeaſed contraction. | > 
p. Mes The back bone, 2 


2 pf Speis? 


—_ 


7 
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Mm A GLOSSARY: 


Styptic. A medicine for ſtopping the diſcharge of blood. 
Syncope. A fainting fit attended with a complete. We 27 
. of ſenſation and thought. 1 

©, RE 
Tabes. A ſpecies of conſumption. 
Temperament. A peculiar habit of body, of wich 88 are 
2 reckoned four, viz, the ſanguine, the bilious, | 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic. 


U. 3 
Vertigo. Giddineſss. 
Ulcer. An ill conditioned fore. | 
Ureters. Two long and ſmall canals which convey the u urine 
from the kidneys to the bladder. 
The canal which conveys the urine from the 
bladder, 
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 APLUTIONS, Jewiſh and Mahametan, well calculated for the 
* preſervation of health, 103. : | 8 | 
Abortion, cauſes and ſymptoms of, 531. Means of prevention, 
- 532. Proper treatment in thecaſe of, ib In. 
Abſceſſes, bow to be treated, 308. 573. | 
Accidents. See Caſualties. a 8 ig 7 
Acids, of peculiar ſervice in conſumptions, 183. Ia putrid fe- - 
vers, 199. Not ſuitable to the meaſles, 242. | - 
Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 548. Method 
of cure, 549- 3 1 8 
Aclwortb, Gade hoſpital at, cauſe of the children there be- 
ing afflicted with ſcabbed heads, and fatal conſequences of 
their ill treatment, 555, vote. . | FE 
Addiſon, his remark on the luxury of the table, gg, _ 
Ether, very ſerviceable in removing fits of the aſthma, 409. Is 
excellent for flatulencies, 444. | "> 
LEthiops mineral, ſtrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in in- 
flammations of the eyes, 263. | 
Africans, their treatment of children, 11, more. 


Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ſtyptic, 577. Method of gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying it, ibid. note. 5 
Agriculture, a healthful, conſtant, and profitable employment, 48. 
Is too much neglected in favour of manufactures, ibid. Gar- 

dening the moſt wholeſomeamuſement for ſedentary perſons, 5 3. 
Ague, a Tacks of fever no perſon can miſtake, and the proper me- 
dicine for, generally known, 147. Cauſes of, 148. Symptoms, 

ibid. Regimen for, ibid, Under a proper regimen will often 
o off, without medicine, 150. Medical treatment of, 151. 
ften degenerates into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, if not ra- 
dically cured, 154. Peruvian bark the only medicine to be re- 
lied on in, 155. Children how to be treated in, ibid. Pre- 

ventive medicine for thoſe who live in marſhy countries, 156. 
Air, confined, poiſonous to children, 30, A free open air will 

ſometimes cure the moſt obſtinate diſorders in children, 33. Oc- , 


cupations which injure the health by unwholeſome air, 37; 49- 
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{Hable to/produce putrid fevers, 195. Mu 


| 1 . 


The qualities of, act more ſenſibly on the body, than is gene. 
rally imagine d, 75. The ſeveral noxious qualities of, ſpecified, 
ibid. In large cities, polluted by various circumſtances, 76, 
The air in churches, how rendered unwholeſome, ibid. Houſes 
ought to be ventilated daily, 78. The danger attending ſmall 
apartments, ibid. *Perſons whoſe bufineſs confines them to town 
ought to ſleep in the country, i4id. High walls obſtruct the free 
current of air, 29. Trees ſhould not be planted too near to 
houſes, ibi. Freſh air peculiarly neceſſary for the fick, 80. The 
Fick in hoſpitals in more danger from the want of freſh air, than 


ftfrom theit diſorders, 181d. Wholeſomeneſs of the morning air, 


84. The changeablenefs of, one great cauſe of catching cold, 


. 326. Thoſe who keep moſt within doors, the moſt ſenſible of 


© theſe changes, 127. Of the night, to be carefully guarded 
"again; 128. Freſh air often of more efficacy in dies es than 
medicine, 139. Its importance in fevers, 145: 160. States of, 
be kept cool and 
freſh in fick chambers under this diſorder, 199. Change of, one 
of the moſt effeftual remedies for the hooping-coughy 285. The 
qualities of, a material conſideration for aſthmatic patients, 408. 


* 


The various ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 614. 
Confined, how to try, and purify, i674: Method of recovering 
perſons poiſoned by ſoul air, 619. Freſh, of the greateſt im- 


A portancein fainting fits, 622. 


Aitken; Ne bin treatiſe on the nature and cure of fractures, re- 
"commended, 594, re. 


Alcali, cauſtic, recommended in the lone, 325. How to prepare 


= 
"$ 


it, ibid. note. 


Hint is-etpable of changing the whole conflitution of the body, 


62. Will in many caſes anſwer every intention in the cure of 
diſeaſes, ibi. The calls of hunger and thirſt, ſufficient for te- 
gulating the doe quantity of, 63. The quality of, how injured, 
154. A due mixture of vegetables neceſſary with our animal 
Food, 65. To what the bad effects of ien are principally owing, 
69. Water, good and bad, diſtinguiſhed, 66. Inquiry into 
- the qualities of fermented liquors, with inſtructions for the due 
making ef them, 69. "The qualities of good bread; and why 
* * adulterated by bakers, 70. General rules for thechoice of food, 
id. Ought not to be tbo uniform, 51: Meals ought to be 


taken at regular times, 72. Long faſting injurious both to old 
. "and young, 73. Breakfaſts and ſuppers, ibid. Changes of diet 


' 6bght'to be gradually made, 4. 


 Amaurofit. © See Guita ſerena. | 


Americas Indians, theit method of curing the venereal diſeaſe, 513. 


Anaſements, ſedentary, improper for ſedentary perſons, 51, 


-- Ovght always'to be of an active kind, 85. 

Anaſarea. See Dripy.” 31 $0900! 109 A'S, 
Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the conſtitution, 112. Tran- 
-qaillity of mindeffential to health,” 57. * : 
Ss *% 4 a ma 


E. * M U. 


| Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 18. Animals that 
die of themſelves, unfit for food, 63. Overdriven cattle-ren- 
dered unwholeſome, 64. The-artifices' of butchers expe fed, 
65. Too great a quantity of, generates the ſcurvy, 7 * * 


Anthony's fire, St. See Ery/pelas. 
Aphthe. See Thraſh Gs 


- 


Symptoms and method of cure; 41t. Cautions to 
an apoplectie make, 473. nne 22 . 


e weights, a table of, 6. 
pparel. See Citthing. © DPS v4 2 OW RHb Ec tD 


Appetite, want of, cauſes and remedies for, 1 nn b. 
Arbathnat, Dr. his advice in the inflammation 6f the longs, 172. 


His advice for perſons troubled with coftiveneſfs, ir uote. © 
Arſenic, the eck. of, on the ſtomach, 474. Medical treat- 
111 15 5 f 


ment when the ſymptoms appear, ibid.. 
Arts. See Manufattures. Pa en CRATER 
Aſcites. See Drop/y. G ene e ban Goon ou 1 
ts milk, why it ſeldom does any good, 179, Inftriftions for 
taking it, ibid. _ | 51) £e DE GEA NE 
Afthma, the different kinds of this diſorder diftinguiſhed; with its 
cauſes, 406. Symptoms, 407. Regimen, 75:4, Medical treat- 
ment, 408. Remedies proper in the moiſt aſlhma, ä 5 
Atmoſphere. See Air. EE IDE MN e 
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2 purging vermifuge-powde 
Baiſams, how to prepare. Anodyne balſam, 687. Locate? 
balſam, 1%. Vulnerary balſam, f e 


Bandages, tight, produce moſt of the bad conſequences attendmg 


fractured bones, 595. © : e 
Park, Peruvian; the bet antike for faifors againſt diforders'on à 
foreign coaft, 47, How to be adminiſtered in the 2900, 151. 
Diſtinction between the red bark and quril bark, HA. nore. A 
decoction or infuſion of, may be taken by thoſe who cannot 
fwallow it in fubſtance, 153. Is often adolterated, Id. note. 


Is the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 155; How 
Komiltered 


it may be rendered more palatable, id. May be a 
by clyſter, 156. Cold water the beſt menſtruum for extracting 
the virtues, of this drug, 195. How to be adminiſtered in the 
putrid fever, 202; and in the eryſipelas, 252. In an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, 263. Its efficacy in a malignant quinſey, 
274. In the hooping-cough, 288. A good medicine in vo- 
miting, when it proceeds from weakneſs of the Rtomach, 317. 


Its efficacy in a diabetes, and bow to take it, 321. I good 

. againſt the piles, 336; and worms, 368. Its uſe e 
for preventing a fic of the gout, 385. A good remedy in the 
King's evi, of; and in the fuer afbur, 529, © 3 


Apoplexy, who moſt liable. to this diſorder, 410. >C hiſs; Bid... 


, preparation of, 369. 32 


* 


* 
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Barreme/s in women, the general cauſes of, 542. Courſe of re- 
lief, 543. Dr. Cheyne's obſervations on, 22 ., 
Bath waters, good in the gout, 386. 1 8 
Bath, cold, the good eſſects of, on children, 29. Recommended 
to the ſtudious, 62. Is peculiarly excellent for ſtrengthening 
the nervous ſyſtem, 425. Therefore ſhould never be omitt 
in gleets, 501. Is good for rickety children, 564. Cautions 
concerning the improper uſe of, in adults, 633639. i 
Bath, warm, of great ſervice in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 291. 
Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 
103. Is conducive to health, 1. 5 
Bears foot, recommended as a powerful remedy againſt worms, 369. 
Beds, inſtead of being made up again as ſoon as perſons riſe from 
them, ought to be turned down and expoſed to the air, 77. Bad 
effects of too great indulgence in bed, 84. Damp, the danger 
of, 128. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 320. 324. 
Beer, the ill conſequences of making it too weak, 69. Perni- 
cious artifices of the dealers in, idiIT[I. 
Bells, pariſh, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuſtom, 114. 
Riles, 575. 1 | V 
Bilious — ſymptoms and treatment of, 298. 
Bilious ſever. See Fever. * | 
Bite of a mad dog. See Dog. . * | AE 
Bitters, warm and aſtringent, antidotes to agues, 151. Are ſer- 
viceable in vomiting. when it proceeds 2 weakneſs in the 
ſtomach, 317. | . N 
Bladder, inflammation of, its general cauſes, 305. Medical 
treatment of, 16100. | | Pg 
Bladder, ſtone in. See Stone, 
Blaſt. See Eryfpelas. _ ls | e: £0 | 
Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 146. In the ague, 
180. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 161. In the 
pleuriſy, 166. When neceſſary in an inflammation of the lungs, 
173. Caution againſt, in a nervous fever, 192. In the putrid 
fever, 201. In the miliary fever, 209. When neceſſary in the - 
fmall-pox, 221. When uſeful in the meaſles, 243. When ne- 
ceſſary in the bilious fever, 247. Under what circumſtances 
proper in the eryſipelas, 251. Mode of, proper in an inflam- 
mation of the brain, 257. Is always neceſſary in an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, 261. When proper, and improper, in a cough, 
280. When proper in the hooping-cough, 285. Is almoſt the 
only thing to be depended on in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 
290. And in an inflammation of the inteſtines, 292. Is ne- 
ceſſary in an inflammation. of the kidneys, 303. Its uſe in a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, 323. Is proper in an aſthma, 409. Is dan- 
gerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 442. Cautions pro- 
per in the puerperal fever, 539. Is an operation generally per- 
med by perſons who do not underſtand when it is proper, 5 1 


Zarley water, hew made, 168. 


* 


INDEX 


Ia what-caſes it ought to be had absurde to, ibid. The quan- 
tity taken away, how to be regulated, 57 1. General rules for 


the operation, ibid. Objections to eee, by leeches, 572. 
i 


Prevailing prejudices relating to bleeding, ibid. The arm the 
moſt commodious part to take blood from, 573. 

Bleeding at the noſe, ſpontaneous, is of more ſervice, where dleed- 
ing is neceſſary, than the operation with the lancet, 321. 
Ougght not to be ſtopped without due conſideration, ibid. How 
to ſtop it when neceflary, 332. Cautions to provent frequent 
returns of, 334. 


Blind perſons, when born ſo, wight be educated toemployments 
ſuited to their capacity, 456, note. 

Blifters, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 192. When 
only to be applied in the putrid fever, 201.' When proper in 


the miliary fever, 209, Seldom fail to remove the moſt abſti- 


nate inflammation of the eyes, 262. A good remedy in the 


quinſey, 269. Proper for a violent hooping cough, 288. Is . 


one of the beſt remedies for an inflammation of che ſtomach, 
291. Are efficacious in the tooth-ach, 359. 
Blood, involuntary diſcharges of, often ſalutary, and A not 


to be raſhly ſtopped, 329: The ſeveral kinds of theſe diſ- 


charges, with their uſual cauſes, ibid. Methods of cure, 330. 


Blood, ſpitting of, who moſt ſubject to, and at what ſeaſons, 337. 
Its cauſes ibid. Symptoms, 339. Proper regimen in, 164. 


Medical treatment, 340. Cautions for perſons ſubje to it, 341. 

Blood, vomiting of, its cauſes ny eee eee 341. Medical 
treatment, 342. | 

Blood-ſhot eye, how to m_ 450. 

Bloody flux. See Dy/entery en 

Beoerbaave, his e on dreſs, 93, note. His e et 
expedients to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 256. 18 

Boluſes, general rules for the preparing of, 658. The aſtringent 
bolus, ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, 14. Mercurial bolus, ib;d. 

Bolus of rhubarb and mercury, 659. Pectoral _ ibid, 
Purging bolus, 161d. 

Bones, the exfoliation. of, a very flow operation, 583. Bones, 
broken, often ſucceſsfully undertaken by i ignorant operators, 

59. Regimen to be adopted after the accident, 594. | Hints 
of conduct if the patient 1s-confined to his bed, 155 d. Clean- 
lineſs to be regarded during this confinement, 595. The limb 

not to be kept continually on the ſtretch, 264. Cautions to 
be cm 6p in ſeiting a bone, 151d. Tight bandages con- 
demned, ' 596 - How to keep the limb ſteady by an EY me- 
thod, 151 Fra ra ures of the ribs, ibid; 

Bi inflammation of. See Stomach. 

Boys, the military exerciſe proper for them, 26. 

Braidwoed, Mr. his ſkill in teaching the dumb to hank 461, note. 

Brain, inflammation of, who molt liable to it, with its cauſes 


wh ſymptoms, 254. SP _ Medical treatment, 257. 
| Bread, 


1 
A cruſt of, the beſt gum-ſtick, 281. The beſt modes of pre- 
pPariag it in food for children, 18. Good, the qualities of, 
and for what purpoſe adulterated by the bakers, 70. Toaſted, 
RD oh: gent to -check abe romhing in © edelers te 
3 „ g. | Mp ; | | N 
Drin tens. See Sulphur. e ee 
Broth, gelatinous, recommended in the dyſentery, how to make, 


ih En 5 
Bruiſes, why of worſe conſequence than wounds, 582. Proper 
- -wrentment of, ibid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very 
flow operation, 533. How to cure ſores occaſioned by, 7814. 
Babor, two kinds of, diſtinguiſhed, with their proper treat- 
Q ‚ ůͥu»an 8 3 
Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 46. Au 
Bargundy pitch, a plaſter of, between the ſhoulders, an excellent 
remedy in a cough, 281. In a hooping-cough, 288, And 
for children in teething, 560. | | 
Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midſt 
of lous towns, 55. | BOT. TS 
Dre gbr, bow to cure, 580. Treatment of, when violent, 
. "bid; Extraordinary caſe of, 581. Liniment for, 680. 
Butchers, their profeſſional artifices explained, and condemned, 65. 
Butter ought to be very ſparingly given to children, 1. 
” WS * N 


Cabbage leaves, topical application of, in a pleuriſy, 167. 
Camp bor, why of little uſe in eye - waters, 666. 
Camphorated oil, preparation of, 684. 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine, 699. by 
Camps, the greateſt neceſſity of conſulting cleanlineſs in, 103. 
Cancer; its Eferent ſages deſcribed, with the producing cauſes, 
466. Symptoms, 467. Regimen, and medical treatment, 
468. Dr. Storck's method of treating this diſorder, 469, 
_ _  Cautions for avoiding it, 72. | 
Cancer ſcroti, a diſorder peculiar to chimney-ſweepers, owing to 
. want of cleanlineſs, 100, note. | I HAVE. 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a ſacrifice of health to vanity, 82, 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the ſtone, 328. h 
Carrot Fm ow re how to A 1 
Caſualties, which apparently put an end to life, neceſſary cau - 
tions reſpecting, 600. 608. 613. 631. . +: | 
————- ſubſtances ſtopped in the gullet, 602. | 


: —_—_ 


—— drowning, 609. 

e— noxious vapours, 613. 

— extremity of cold, 616. 

— — extreme 3 25 . TOI 

Caraplaſms, their gen intention, 659. Preparation of the 
diſcutient cataplaſm, ibid, | Ripening cataplaſm, l.. 

* | * . Catarad, 


- 


4, 325 E . 


Cataract, the-diſorder and i its proper treatment Leſcribed; FAY 
* ſtall fed, are unwholeſome food; 64. — 


killed in a ish fever, ibid. The W_ 2 rer ex · 


ed, 65. 
c N ſhut, ought to be eoniontd; 
© ſunk ſtories of houſes, unhealthy to live in, 130. Of -hquors 


in a ſtate of fermentation, dangerous do enter, e * 4a 


ify the air in, 6:4. 


pm | 
Celfns, his rules for the preſervation of health, 134. 


opened, 78. And | | 


\ 


.- Chancres, deſcribed, 506. Primary, how to wear, thid. he 


Y tomatic, 50 7 
Cbarcoal fire,” the danger of fleeping in the fume of, 619 
Charity, the proper exerciſe of, 43. 


Chyes, Dr. his perſuaſive to the vſe of exerciſe, 83, His jedg⸗ 5 


ment of the due quantity of urine, not to be velied on, 124. 


Strongly recommends Ethiops mineral in inflammations of the 
eyes, 263. His obſervations on barrenneſs, 543, a0“ 'S 


Chilblains, cauſe of, 556. How to cure, ibid. 


Child be women, how to be treated under & miliary fever, x 210. | 


Child-bed fever. See Fever. | Y 
| Child-birth, the ſeaſon of, requires due care oaſis the ebase 
are over, IN Medical advice to women in labour, 5 34. im 
effects of collecting a number of women on ſuch occaſions, 535, 
. note. How to guard againſt the miliary fever, 538. Symptoms 
of the puerperal fever, ibid, Froper treatment of this fever, 
Genel cautions for women at this ſeaſon; 541, 542. 
cult, their diſeaſes generally acute, and delay dangerous, 6. 
Their diſorders leſs complicated, and eaſior cured, than thoſe of 
adults, ibid. Are often the heirs of the diſeaſes of their parents, 


| Thoſe born of diſeaſed parents, require peculiar care in 
the nurſing, 8. Are often killed or deformed by injudicious 


Clothing, 18. How treated in Africa, 11, wert. Theuſual 
cCauſes of deformity in, explained, ibid. Their clothes ought 
do de faſtened on with firings, 13. General rule for clothing 
them, 14. Cleanlineſs an important article in their dreſs, 
#bid. IT ie milk of the mother the moſt natural food' for, 1 
Abſurdity of giving them drugs as their firſt food, 16. Th 


| beſt method of expelling the meconium, ibid. Ho they oug be | 


to de weaned from the breaſt, 17. A-cruſt of bread the bet 
(gow: Rick for them, ibid. How to prepare bread in their 


„18. Cautions as to gieing them animal food, ibid. 
Cautions as to the quantity of their food, -4bid. Errors in the 
quality of their food more frequent tha in the quentity, 19. 
the food of adults improper for children, ibi. Strong li- 


quors expoſe them to inflammatory diforders, % II effects 


of unripe fruit, 20. Butter, 21. Honey, a wholeſome. arti- 
cle of — for them, ibid. The importance of exerciſe to 
promote their growth andiftrength, 2. Rules for their ex- 
erciſe, 22, Poverty of * occaſions their neglett o chil- 


9 
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* 
—— 
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dren, 23. The utility of exerciſe demonſtrated from the or- 
ganical ſtructure of children, 24. Philoſophical arguments 
ſhewing the neceſſity of exerciſe, ibid. Ought not to be ſent 
to ſchool too ſoon, 25. Nor be put too ſoon to labour, 28. 
Dancing, an excellent exerciſe for them, 29. The cold bath, 
ibid. Want of wholeſome air deſtructive to children, 30. To 
wrap them vp cloſe in cradles, pernicious, 32, Are treated 
like plants in a hot-bouſe, ibid. The uſual faulty conduct of 
nurſes pointed out, 34. Are crammed with cordials by in- 
dolent nurſes, 35. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurſes, 
. Looſe ſtools, the proper treatment of, ibi4⁴⁰. Every 
method ought to be taken to make them ſtrong and hardy, 37. 
_ Indications of the ſmall-pox in, 214. * fly ee 
Chintough, See Cougb. eee 
Cholera morbus, the diſorder defined, with its cauſes and ſymp- 
toms, 309. Medical treatment, 310. a | 
Churches, the ſeveral circumſtances that render the air in, un- 
wholeſome, 76. 1 „ 
Churching of women after lying. in, a dangerous cuſtom, 542. 
Church. yards, the bad conſequences of having them in large 
towns, 76. | e 7 
Cities, large, the air in, contaminated by various means, 76. The 
bad effects of burying the dead in, ibid. Houſes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 77. The danger attending ſmall apartments, 
78. All who can ought to ſleep in the country, ibid. Diſorders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, 79. Cleanlineſs 
not ſufficiently attended to in, 101, Should be ſupplied with 
plenty of water, 105, ate. The beſt means to guard againſt 
infection in, 109. 1 | 
lare, Mr. his method of applying ſaline preparations of mercury 
in venereal caſes, $12. | | bad 
Cleanlineſs, an important article of attention in the dreſs of chil- 
dren, $4; and to ſedentary artiſts, 52. Finery in/dreſs often 
covers dirt, 93. Is neceſſary to health, 100. Diſprders origi- 
nating from the want of, ibid. Is not ſufficiently attended to in 
large towns, 101. Nor by country peaſants, 102. Great atten- 
tion paid to, by the ancient Romans, ibid. note. Neceſſity of 
conſulting cleanlineſs in camps, 103. Was the principal object 
of the whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh laws, ibid. Is a great part of 
the religion of the Eaſtern countries, ibid. Bathing and waſh- 
ing greatly conducive to health, 104. Cleanlineſs peculiarly 
_ neceſſary on board of ſhips, ibid. and to the ſick, ibid. Gene- 
ral remarks on, 105. Many diſorders may be cured by clean- 
lineſs alone, 140. The want of, a very general cauſe of putrid - 
fevers, 196. Is a great preſervative againſt venereal infection, 
5173 and agaioft galling in infants, 550. - | 
7 Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudiges againſt inocula- 
tion, 231. Might do great good by undertaking the practice 


N of it the lves 'J 6. . 22 
AN — ' Clothing, 


* / 


* - * 


# 


come a ſecret art, 10, Ought to be faſtened on infants with 
_ © ſtrings inſtead of pins, 13. Pernicious conſequences of ſtays, 14. 
Importance of cleanlineſs to children, 5H. The due quantity 


3.k 8 1 


Chthing, the only natural uſe of, 9. That of children, has be- 


of, dictated by the climate, 94. Should be increaſed in the de- 
cline of life, ibi. and adapted to the ſeaſons, ibid. Is often 


\ hurtful by being made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of vanity, 


91. Pernicious conſequences of attempting to mend the ſha 
y dreſs, ibid, Stays, Ibm. Shoes, ibid. Garters, buckles, 


8 
and other bandages, 92. The perfection of, to be eaſy 2 | 
of, 


* Clean, 93. General remarks on, ibid. Wet, the danger 


* 


* 
1 * 


the. 


The general intention of, 660, Preparation of the emollient 


" "ibid. - 


4 


5 


llecting 


and how to guard againſt it, 127. 
Clhyfers, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ſtomach, 


291. And for an inflammation of the inteſtines, 293. Of to- 


bacco ſmoke, its efficacy in procuring a ſtool, 300, notre, Of 
chicken broth ſalutary in the cholera morbus, 310. Their 
_ uſe in a ſuppreſſion of urine, 323. Ought to be frequently ad- 


vomit, 606. Of tobacco fumes, to ſtimulate the inteſtines, 610. 


clyſter, 661. Laxative clyſter, ibid. _ Carfhinative clyſter, ibid, 
- Oily _ ibid. Starch clyſter, 662. Turpentine clyſter, 
inegar clyſter, ibid. * 
Cæliac paſſion, proper treatment for, 351. 
Coffee berries recommended in the ſtone, 328. Wa e 
Cold; extreme, its effects on the human frame, 616. The ſudden 
application of heat dangerous in ſuch caſes, ibu How to re- 


cover frozen or benumbed limbs, 617, 


Cold Bath. See Bath. | 


Colds, frequently otcaſioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 


krſt approaches of ſummer, go, note. Various cauſes of, ſpeci- 


fed, 126. Their A cauſes, 276. Proper regimen 
Ot, 


on the ſymptoms appearing, ibid. Danger of neg- 
w diſorder, 278, The chief ſecret for avoiding, 
280. | 


- Colic, different ſpecies of, 296. Medical treatment of, accordibg 


to their ſpecies and cauſes, 297. Bilious colic, 298. Hyſterie 
colic, 299: Nervous colic, 1. Cautions neceſſary to guard 
againſt the nervous colic, 300. General advice in colics, 
8 . | | : 
Collyria, See Eye waters. 


Commerce often imports infectious diſorders, 107. Means ſug- 


geſted to guard againſt this danger, 108, note. 


: Confetions often very needleſsly compounded, 663. Prepara- 


tion of the Japonic confection, 664. 


| Conferves and preſerves, general remarks on, and their compoſi- 


Conflitution, good or bad, the foundation of, generally laid dur- 
_ boginfancy, 1. RE Ws 7 


tion, 664. Of red roſes, ibid. Of ſloes, 665. Candied 
orange-peel, ibid, «ally TS | 


Con- 


3A . 


miniſtered in the puerperal fever, 539. Of tobacco, to excite + 


I 
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Conſumptions, the increaſe of this diforder . may, be attributed to 
_ hard drinking, 97. Who moſt liable to, and its cauſes, 174. 
Symptoms, 176. Regimen, 177. Riding, ibid. - Much be- 


neſit to be pee 5 N a long vo ll 178. Travel- 


ling, ibid. let, 179. in, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment, 1822 


Nervous, defined, and the perſons moſt liable to, 
© 286. Proper treatment of, ibid. 


— — Symptomatic, the treatment of, "muſt be direQed to 
the producing cauſe, 187. 
 Conwulfions, why new-born infants are ſo liable to, 12. Thoſe 
preceding the eruption in the ſmall-pox favourable 17 arr 
217. Ide general cauſes of, 565. Proper treatment of, 
_ Extraordinary recovery of an infant ſeemingly killed by, . 
Farther inſtructions in "like Caſes, 630. 


Col, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preſerving the 
bealch of his men, 46, note. 


| Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholeſome, that are 
not naturally ſo, 67. 
Lane. ought not to be given to ibfants, 16. Are the common | 
refuge of I negle& their duty to children, 338. 
often fatal in an Mflamwation of the Romach, 290. When — 


in the colic, 297. Ought not to be given to a n wo- 
man during labour, 5 | 


Corn, damaged, will N77 the putrid fever, 195. ' 
Corns in the feet are occaſioned by wearing tight | e 
Cortex. See Bark, |. 

_ Coftivenc/s, a frequent recourſe tomedicines for the lag of, 

'  Injurious to the conſtitution, 122. Is rather to be removed by 
diet chan by drugs, 123. Its 1 cauſes, and ill effects, 
414. Regimen, lid. Remedies for, 416. 

_ Cough, the proper remedies for, 280. A plaſter of Burgundy 

. laid between the ſhoulders an excellent remedy for, 281. 
be ſtomach cough, and eough of the lungs, CES. 

282. Treatment for the nervous cough, 283. 

_ Cough, 3 who moſt liable to, with its diſpoſin 

284. Remedies, 285, Is infectious, ibid, Vomits, their * 

And how to adminiſter them to children, 286. Garlic gint- 

ment a good remedy for, 287, 

© Cough, phthiſical, incident to ſedentary artificers, | from their 
breathing confined air, 49- 

Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 2. 

Cramp, proper remedies for, K f 

Cramp of the flomach, who moſt ſubject to, 438. Medical treat- 


ment of, 11d. 
9 ory to uſe for extracting ſubſtances detained in the 
u t ö 6 
2 in len, deſcribed, 557. Its ſymptoms and, proper 
treatment, ibid. 
Sar, the ill conſequences of * it too weak, 69. 


reat e 
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Dancing, an excellent kind of exerciſe for young perſons, 29, 
Dawcus /ylveftris. See Carrot. er 
Deafneſs, when a favourable ſymptom in the putrid fever, 198, 
note. Methods of cure, according to its cauſes, 461. 
| Death, the evidences of, ſometimes Fallacious, and ought not to 
be roo ſoon credited, 601. 608. 612. 631. The means to be 
, pag ior the recovery of perſons from, nearly the ſame in all 
"caſes, 632. . f 8 
N remarks on, 665. Preparation of the decoction 
of altbæs, ibid. Common decoction, 666. Of logwood, 
ibid. Of bark, ibid. Compound decoction of bark, ibid. - 
Of ſarſaparilla, 667, Of ſeneka, i5:4, White decoction, ibid. 
| Deformity, often occaſioned, by the injudicious manner of dreſſing 
"children, 9. Is ſeldom found among ſavage. nations, 10. 
The uſual cauſes of, explained, ibid, i; 7 
 Dews, night, dangerous to health, 128. 


Diabetes, who molt liable to this diſorder, 319. Its cauſes and 
0 855 ptoms, 18. Regimen, and medical treatment, 320. 
iſtinguiſhed from incontinency of urine, za 

Diarrbæa. See Looſens/s. | 1 ; 27646 1880 34 {4% 4 
Diet, will often anſwer all the indications of cure in diſeaſes, 138. 
I IIIuſtrations, 139. See Alinenn rtr. 
Digeſtion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or iĩnanĩ- | 
tion, 72. n v nth wo As nn ; 
Diſeaſes; hereditary, cautions to perſons aifted with, 8, Pen-. 
_ liar diforders attending ꝓarticular occupations, / 38. Many of 
them infectious, 105. Ihe knowledge of, depends more upon 
experience and obſervation than upon ſcientifical principles, 135. 
Are to be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt obvious and permanent 
_ » ſymptoms, 1%. The gifferences of ſex, age, and conſtitution, 
to be conſidered, 136. Of the mind, to be diſtinguiſhed from 
- thoſe of the body, id. Climate, ſituation, and occupation, to 
be attended to, 137. Other collateral circumltances, ibid. 
Many indications of cure, to be anſwered, by diet alone, 138. 
Ciures often effected by freſh air, by exerciſe, or by cleanlineſs, 
139. Nervous diſeaſes, of a complicated nature, and difficult 
to cure, 420. 4 
- Diſlacations, ſhould be reduced before the ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion come on, and how, 587. Of the jaw, 388. Of the 
neck, 589. Of the ribs, 590. Of the ſnoulder, zbid. Of the 
| ow, 501. Of che thigh, 592. Of the knees, ancles, and 
toes, 161d. : ? ae 
Diuretic infuſion for the dropſy, how to prepare, 377, 378. 
Deg, ſymptoms of madneſs in, 477. Qught to be carefully pre- 
Lerved after biting any perſop, to aſcertain Whether he is mad 
or not, 478. Is often reputed mad when he is not ſo, 54g. 
1 8 
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Symptoms of the bĩte of a mad dog, 479- The poiſon canned | 
lie many years dormant in the body, as is ſuppoſed, ibid. Dr, 
Mead's rece mou for the bite, 480. The famous Eaſt Indian {| 
cific for, ibid. Other recipes, 481. Vinegar of conſidera le 
ſervice in this diſorder, ibid. wore courſe of treatment re- 
+ | commended, 15%. Regimen, 481. Dipping in the ſea not 
to be relied on, 483, Dr. Tiſſot's medical courſe for the cure 
of the hydrophobia, 484. Remarks on the Ormſkirk medi- 
Cine, 485, note. 
| * of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 


| 3. 

; Draws ought to be avoided by perſons afficted with nervous diſ- 

orders, 42 

Draught, is he proper form fer ſuch modicines as are intended for 
immediate operation, 668. How to pre the anodyne 
draught, ibid. Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, 

_  #bid, Sweatin _y 669. Vomiting draught, ibid. 

Dreſs. See Clotbi 
. Drinking, perſons =. are ſeldom intoxicated may nevertheleſs 
injure Jallir conftitutions by, The habit of drinking fre- 
"—_ originates from misfortunes, 98. Frequently deſtroys 
e powers of the mind, 99. Perſons often forced to it by 
_ __ miſtaken hoſpitality, ibid. note. Leads to other vices; ibid. 
Drop, the 2 diſtinctiops of, with its cauſes, 374. Symp- 
toms, 375. Regimen, 376. Medical treatment, 377. Tap- 
ping, a ſafe and fimple operation, 379. 
Drep/y of the brain. See Water in the bead. 

- Drowned perſons, ought not to be raſhly given up for dead, 608, 
Proper trials for the recovery of, ibi. Endeavours ought not 
to be ſuſpended upon the firſt returns of life, 612. Succeſs of 

the Amſterdam ſociety for the recovery of, 631. 
Drunkenne/s. See Intoxication. © i 
5 2 3 may be taught to read, write, and diſcourſe, 461, 


Duca. where and when moſt prevalent, 345. Its cauſes and 
ſymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 346. Fruit, one of the beſt remedies 
for, 348. Proper drink for, 349. Medical treatment, ibid. 

1 Cautions to prevent a relapſe, 359% 


E. 
- Far, the ſeveral injuries it is liable to, 460. Deafneſs, medical 
treatment of, according to its cas, 461. Ought not to be 
tampered with, 462. 
© Far-ach, its cauſes, an - 25h treatment for, 360, How to 
drive wee wt be of, ibi TE a by N 
Education of children, ſhou at home by the parents, 
.. "IAC = That of girls 1 conſtitution, 27. 
 Efavia, putrid, will occaſion the ſpotted fever, 195+ 
Hande beneficial in the palſy, 131 + 


Elefuarits, 
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Flee uaries, general rules for makin 669. Preparation of leni- 
tive electuary, 670. Electuary for the dyſentery, ibid. For 


the epilepſy, i&id. For the gonorrh <a, ibid. Of the bark, 
671. For the piles, ibid. For the palſy, ibid. For the 


rheumatiſm, 161d. | pit; 

Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 698 .” Sacred elixir, ibid. 
Stomachic elixir, i5i4. Acid elixir of vitriol, 699, wh 
Emulſions, their uſes, 672. Preparation of the common emulſion, 
ibid. Arabic emulſion, 1.  Camphorated emulſion, 1614. 
Emulſion of gum ammoniac, 131. Oily emulſion, 673. 


Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 


3 


perſons from fainting fits, 622 3 a 
Entrails. See Jnteſftines. | 3 
Epilep/y, the diſorder defined, 432. Its cauſes and ſymptoms, 
433. Due regimen, 434. Medical treatment, fk. 


Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are 


miſtaken and ill treated by nurſes, 35. Ovught never to be 
ſtopped without proper advice, 36. In fevers, how to be 
treated, 193. 201. 207. 209. In the ſmall-pox, 217. 2z1, In 
. children, the cauſes of, 55 1. How to cure, 554. 
Eryfepelas, à diſorder incident to the laborious, 41. Its cauſes ex- 
_ plained, and who moſt ſubject to it, 249. Its ſymptoms, 7þ:d. 
egimen, 250. Medical treatment, 253. The ſcorbutic ery- 
ſipelas, 253. Inſtructions for thoſe who are ſubject to this 
diſorder, ibid. | 
Ewvacuations of the human body, the principal, ſpecified, 121. 
By ſtool, ibid. Urine, 123. Perſpiration, 125. | 
Exerciſe, the importance of, to promote the growth and ſtrength 
of children, 21. All young animals exert their organs of 
motion as ſoon as they are able, 22. The utility of, proved 
from anatomical conſiderations, 24. And from philoſophical 
deduQtions, ibid. Military exerciſe recommended for boys, 26. 
Benefits of dancing, 29. Is better for ſedentary perſons under 
 lowneſs of ſpirits than the tavern, 52. Gardening the beſt 
exerciſe for the ſedentary, 53. Violent, ought not to be 
taken immediately after a full meal, 61. Is as neceſſary as food 


for the preſervation of health, 81. Our love of activity, an 
evidence of its utility, 82. Indolence relaxes the ſolids, 55. 


The indulgence of carriages as abſurd as pernicious, d. Is 
almoſt the only cure for 9 obſtructions, 83. Will pre- 

vent and remove thoſe diſorders that medicine cannot cure, 774. 
Is the beſt cure for complaints in the ſtomach, 84. How to be 

taken within doors, when not to be done in the open air, 85. 
Active ſports better than ſedentary amuſements, 1%. The 

golf, a better exexciſe than cricket, 1d. note. Exerciſe ſhould 
not be extended to fatigue, 86. Is as neceſſary for the mind 
as for the body, 118. Is often of more efficacy than any me- 
dicine whatever, 139. The beſt mode of taking it in a con- 
ſumption, 177. Is of the ory importance in a dropſy, 376, 
8 3 e : 


Muſcular, 
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: Moſcular, the gout, 385. Is neceſſiry for the aſthmatic, b 


408. Is ſuperior to all medicine in nervous diſorders, 423. 
And in the palſy, 432. Is proper for pregnant women, unleſs 
"they are of a very delicate texture, 533. Want bf, the c- 
caſion of rickets in children, 563. 5 | 


Extract, general rules for making; but are more conveniently 


purchaſed ready made, 673. | 
Eyes, inflammation of, its general cauſes, 288. Symptoms, 259. 
Medical treatment, 260. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a ſcrophulous habit, 263. Advice to thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to this complaint, 264. Are ſubject to many diſeaſes 
which are difficult to cure, 456. The means by which they 
are frequently injured, 457. General means of prevention, 
ibid. The ſeveral diſorders of, with their medical treatment, 
8. | | 
Midas, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 
662. Collyrium of alum, 663. Virriolic collyrium, big, 
Collyrium of lead, ibid. , 


F. 
Fainting fts, how to cure, 441. 618. Cantions to perſons ſub- 


ject to them, 623. 


Falling fickneſi, See Epilepſy. 


| Faſting, long, injurious to thoſe who labour hard, 43. Is hurt. 


ful both to old and young, 73. 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their chil- 
dren, 5. Their irregular lives often injure the conſtitution of 
their children, 7. 28 | 

Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and apgra. 

vating diſeaſes, 112. Its various operations, 113. | 

Feet, wjured by wearing tight ſhoes, 91. The waſhing of, an 
agreeable article of cleanlineſs, 104. Wet, the danger of, 127. 
Bathing them in warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 279. 

And in the hooping-cough, 288. 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a-ftate of, noxious, 614. 

Fever, of a bad kind, often occaſioned among labourers by poor- 
living, 43. Frequently attack ſedentary perſons after hard 

drinking, 52: Nervous, often the conſequence of intenſe ſtudy, 
57. Putrid and malignant, often occaſioned by want of cleanli- 
neſs, 100. The moſt general cauſes of, enumerated, 146, The 
diſtinguiſhing fymptoms of, 141. The ſeveral ſpecies of, ibid. 

Is an effort of nature, which ought to be aſſiſted, 142. How 

this i510 be done, 143. Cordials and ſweetmeats improper in, 

144. Freſh air of great importance in, 145. The mind of the 

atient ought not to be alarmed with religious tertors, ibid. 

:autions as to bleeding and ſweating in, 146. Longings, the 

calls of nature, and deſerve attention, ibid, Càutions to 

prevent a relapſe, 147. N 


d. 
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Fever, acute continual, who moſt liable to, 157. Cauſes, 7572: 
Symptoms, 158. Regimen, #6:4. Medical treatment, 161. 
Symptoms favourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to 
be obſerved during recovery, 162. 1 

Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 247. Proper 
treatment of, according to its fyniptoms, 248. * 94 

Fever, intermitting. See Ague. | 

Fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general 
appearances, 205, Who molt liable to it, ibid, Cauſes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 206, Regimen, 207. Account of a miliary fever 
at Straſburg, 208, ate. Proper medical treatment, 20 
Cautions for avoiding this diſorder, 210. How to prevent, in 
childbed women, 5338383. | hs 

Fever, milk, how occafioned, 537. How to prevent, 541. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who. 
moſt liable to it, 188. Its cauſes, ibid. Symptoms and pro- 
per regimen, 189. Medical treatment, 191. | HEM 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and ſymp- 
toms, 533, Medical treatment of, 539. Cautions for the 
prevention of this fever, 41. EI 

Fever, putrid, is of a peſtilential nature, and who moſt liable to 
it, 195. Its general cauſes, ibid. Symptoms of, 196. Other 
fevers may be converted to this, by improper treament, 197. 
Favourable and unfavourable ſymptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 
2 — Medical treatment, 201. Cautions for the prevention 

this diſorder, 203. 5 <a ET 5 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 210. Its cauſes and 
ſymptoms, 211. Proper regimen, 212. Medical treatment, 
213. Cautions for avoiding this fever, ibid. er 
Fever, ſcarlet, why ſo named, and its uſual ſeaſon of attack, 24;. 

Proper treatment of, 246. Is ſometimes attended with putrid 
and malignant ſymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this 
Rape of the malady, ibid. Hiſtory of a fever of this kind at 
Edinburgh, 247, vr. | | : 

Fever, ſecondary, in the ſmall-pox, proper treatment of, 224. _ 

Flatulencies in the ſtomach, remedies againſt, 363. The ſeveral' 

cauſes of, 443. Medical treatment of, 444. 

Flatulent colic, its cauſes, and ſeat of the diſorder, 296. Re- 
medies for, 1614. | | ; 

 Flower-de-luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for 
the tooth-ach, 358. PETS. 

Fluor. albus deſcribed, with its proper treatment, 529. 


Fomentations, how to make and apply, 673. General intentions 


of, ibid.  Anodyne fomentation, 674. Aromatic fomentation, 
ibid. Common fomentation, ibid. Emollient fomentation, 
. ibid. Strengthening fomentation, 675. * 
Food. See Aliment. | ON al 
 Forgivene/s of injuries, ought to be practiſed from a regard to 
our own health, 112.. | | : | | 
Fracture. See Bones, broken. 
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Frozen limbs,” how to recover, G7. 
Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 20. One of the beſt 

me dicines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyſentery, 
348. : : | | ; py ts * | 2 

Faneral;, the great number of viſitors attending them, dangeroyy . 
to their health, 107, N 7 W Sn 


[ 8 6 d G. | #3 
Galkng, in infants, the cauſe and cure of, 550; 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 574. SE: 
Gardening, a wholeſome amuſement for ſedentary perſons, 532. 
Gargles for the throat, how to make, 267. 270. 274. General 
intentions of, 675. Method of making the attenuating gargle, 
ibid. Common gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, ibid. Emol- 
lient gargle, ibid. For the mouth of infants in the thruſh, 
8 | 


Ga ic ointment, à North Rritiſh remedy for the hooping-cough, 
how to apply it, 287. X 
zenerals of armies, how they ought to conſult the health of the 
men they command, 44 . os 8 
Glders. See Miners. EL 
Ginger, ſyrup of, how to prepare, 762, | 
Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their confli» 
"tution, 27. Means of rectifying it recommended, ibid. 
Gleet, how occaſioned, and its ſymptoms, 500. Method of cure, 
ibid. Regimen, 501. Qbſtinate gleets cured by mercurial 
_ inunQions, 502. How to apply bougies, big. 
Glover, wn his courſe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged 
man, e . 4 
Gonorrhea, virulent, the nature of, and its ſymptoms, 491. Re- 
gimen, 492- Medical treatment, 493. Is often cured by 
aſtringent injections, ibid. Cooling purges always proper in, 
494. Mercury ſeldom neceſſary in a gonorrhea, 496, How 
to adminiſter it when needful, 497. | 3 
Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 700, 
Hlis various applications of it, ibid. 3 
Gout, the 75 cauſes of, 55, How to treat a looſeneſs oc 
caſioned by repelling it from the extremities, 313. The ſources 
of this diſorder, and its ſymptoms, 380, 38 1. Regimen for, 
382. Wool the beſt external application in, 383. Why there 
are ſo many noftrums for, 384. Proper medicines after the 
fit, ;big. Proper regimen in the interyals between fits to keep 
- eff their return, 385. How to remove it from the nobler parts 
' to the extremities, 386. General cautions to prevent danger 
by miſtaking it for other diſorders, 397. 
Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 125. How diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſtone, 324. Cauſes and ſymptoms, ibi, Regimen; 


325. Medical treatment, 326. 


Green: ſickneſs originates in indolence, 523, 
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Grief, its effects permanent, and often fatal, 116. Danger of 
the mind dwelling long upon one ſubject, eſpecially if of a 
diſagreeable nature, 117. The mind requires exerciſe as well 
as the body, 118. Innocent amuſements not to be neglected, 


* 


ibid. Is productive of nervous diſeaſes,” 2·4ñ. 5 


Eripes in infantz, proper treatment of, 549. 


Get pm, e e fo Kae, 2695 e 


rheumatiſm, 390. 3 r 98>", 
Cullet, how ta remove ſubſtances detained in, 603. Cautions for 
the uſe of crotchets with this intention, 16d. Other mecha» 
nical exþedients, 604. Treatment if the obſtruction cannot 
be removed, 666. N 


Gums of children, applications to, during teething, and how to 


cut them, 561. 
Cutta ſerena, proper treatment of, 458. 
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Hemoptee, ſpitting of blood, See B.. 
Hemorrhages, See Blood. . 


Harrowgate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, A 


368. And for the jaundice, 373. In the ſcurvy, 391. 
Head. ach, the ſpecies of, diſtinguiſhed, 352. Cauſes of, 353. 

Regimen, 354. Medical treatment, 355 | 
| Health of the people in general, a proper object of attention for the 
magiſtrates, xi. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial con- 

tracts, 8. Is often laboured for after it is deſtroyed; 61. 
- Rules given by Celſus for the preſervation of, 134. ; 
Heqrt-burn, the nature of this diſorder, with its cauſes, and re. 

medies for, 418. . "v4 2 to 
Heat, extreme, how to recover perſons overcome by, 618; 
Hemlock, a good remedy in the King's evil, 402. Is recom« 

mended by Dr. Storck for the cure of cancers, 469. 
Hemp feed, a decoction of, good in the jaundice, and how to pre- 

it, 373. | : | "tt 

Hicep, its — V2 and method of treatment, 43. 
Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againſt the 
_ - miliary fever, 538. | Py 
Honey, a wholeſome article of food for children, 21; Is recom- 
_ mended in the ſtone, 328. Fi 
 Hooping cough. See 5 5 : „ 
ae, the want of treſh air in, more dangerous to the 
- tients than their diſorders, 8 1. Cleanlineſs peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary in, 105. Often ſpread infection by being fituated/in 
the middle of populous towns, 108. How they might be ren. 

dered proper receptacles for the ſick, 110. Particularly in 
infectious diſorders, 111. The fick in, ought not to be 
' crowded together, 219, 20 2 


| Hor:{e-radifs, the chewing of, will reſtore ſenſibility to the organs 


of taſte when irjured, 46g. * 
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Heuſen, in ſtead of contrivances to make 0 warm, 
ought to be regularly ventilated, 78. In marſhy ſituations un- 
wholeſome, 80. Ougbt to be built i in a dry fiteation, 130. 
Danger of inhabiting new-built houſes before thoroughly dry, 
ibid. Are often rendered damp by unſeaſonable cleanlineſs, 
ibid. Are dangerous when kept too eloſe and bot, 133. g 

Hub and men, the peculiar diſorders they are expoſed to, from 
the viciſſitudes of the weather, 40. 

Huxham, Dr. recommends the e = the diecetic 22 of me- 
dicine, xi. 

Hy drocephalus, See Dreh. | 

Hydrophebia, Dr. Tiſſot's method of curing, . 

Hy drops pectoris. See Drep hp. 

Hypechondriac aſſections, frequently produced by intenſe ſtudy, 5B. 

Their cauſes, and who moſt ſubject to them, 452. The 

general intentions of cure, ibid. Regimen, 454. 

Hyfterics, a diſorder produced by the habitua] — of tea, 66. 5 
General cauſes of, 44). Symptoms, 448. Proper treatment 
of, ibid. Regimen, 449- Medicines adapted to, 450: 

EHyfteric colic, {ſymptoms and treatment of, 299. 


Fails, why malignant fevers are often generated 5 in . 77. 
Often ſpread infection by being fituated in the middle of po- 
pulous towns, 108. Ought to be removed, 110. 

Jarir, M. his relation of the recovery of an . overlaid infant, 
627. And of a man who had hanged bimſelf, 628. 
Jaundice, the different ſtages of its appearance; with the cauſes 
of this diſorder,_370, 371. Symptoms and Tong 970+ 

Medical treatment, 372. 

Jeſait' s Bark. See Bark. 

Jews, the whole ſyſtem of their Jaws tending to promote clean- 
lineſs, 103. 107. 

r- * a particular kind of inflammation of the inteſtines; 


3 in the breaſt, in eon ſumptions, how to make it break 
inwardly, when not to be diſebarged by other means, 185. 
Impoſthumes after the ſmall-pox, proper treatment of, 227. 

Inconvizancy Hurinc, diſtinguiſhed from a diabetes, 322. Expe- 
dient for relief, i6:d. 

Jndigeſtion, is one conſequence of intenſe ſtudy, 56. General 
cauſes, and remedies for, 416. 

Tudolence, its bad effects on — conſtitution, 82.  Occafions glan- 
dular obſtructions, 83. III conſequences of too much indut- 
gence in bed, 84. Is the parent of vice, 86. Is the oye 
cauſe of moſt nervous diſorders, 45 5. ö 

Infancy cy, the foundation of a good or bad conſtitation, generally 
laid in this ſeaſon of life, 1. 

Infants, nearly one half of thoſe born in Great Britain dioundet 

twelve 22 of ages | 1. Periſh moſtly * art, 2. /Oughr not 
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to be ſuckled by delicate women, 3. Importance of their be- 
ing nurſed by their mothers, 4. Often loſe their lives, or be- 
come deformed, by errors in clothing them, 7 How the art 
of bandaging them became the province of the midwife, 10. 
How treated in Africa, 11, note. Philoſophical obſervations on 
their organical ſtructure, and on the cauſes of deformity, ibid. 
Why they ſo frequently die of convulſions, 12. Why expoſed 
to fevers, 13. And colds, 14. Roles for their dreſs; . 
Their food, 15. Reflections on the many evils they are ex- 
poſed to, 544. Why their firſt diſorders are in their bowels, 
ibid. How to cleanſe their bowels, 545. The meconium, 546. 
Thruſh, 547. Acidities, 548. Gripes, 549. Galling and e 
riations, 550. Stoppage of the noſe, 7bid. Vomiting, 551. 
Looſeneſs, 552. Eruptions, 553. Scabbed heads, 555. 
Chilblains, $56: Thecrovp, 557« Teething, 559. Rickets, 
562. Convulſions, 565, Water in the head, 567. How to 
recover infants ſeemingly dead, 622. Ought never to ſleep in 
the ſame bed with their mothers or nurſes, 626, zoe. © Caſe of 
the recovery of an overlaid infant, 627. Caſe of an infant 
ſeemingly killed by a ſtrong convulſion fit, and recovered, 
629. See Children. | 
Infe&ion, the danger of, incurred by injudicious or unneceſſary 
attendance on the fick, 106. And on funerals, 107, Is often 
communicated by clothes, ib5i4. Is frequently imported, 108. 
Is ſpread by hoſpitals and jails being ſituated in the middle of 
populous towns, 1d. How to prevent infection in ſick cham- 
N 109, Phyficians liable to ſpread infection, 3bid. note. 
In what reſpects the ſpreading of infection might be checked 
by the magiſtrate, 110. Bleeding and purging increaſe the 
danger of, by debilitating the body, 204. Small-pox, 214. 
Of the ſmall-pox may be received again, 218, note. | 
Inflammations, how the laborious part of mankind expoſe them- 
ſelves to, 42. Proper treatment of, 574. wo Feuer 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder. 
— — of the brain. See Brain. OED. 
— — of the eyes. See Eyes. 
—— of the inteſtines. © See Inteftines. | 
m— of the kidneys. See Kidney. 
a— of the liver, 17. Liver. 
— — of the lungs. See Peripneumony, 
— of the — See Stomach, 
—— of the throat. See Durnſey, 
— — of the womb. See Womb. | es, ith 
Tnfufions, advantages of, over decoctions, 676. How to obtain 
rich infufions from weak vegetables, ibid. Preparation of the 
bitter infuſion, 154. Infuſion of the bark, ibid. Infuſion of 
- carduus, 677, Of linſeed, ibid. Of roſes, ibid. Of tamarinds, 
and ſenna, 1814. Spaniſh infuſion, 678, For the pally, 1614. 
Tans, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 128. 
The ſheets in, how treated to ſave waſhing, 129. 
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Jeoculation of the ſmall-pox, mote favourably received here than 
in neighbouring countries, 227, Cannot prove of general 
_ + mtilicy while kept in the hands of a few, 228. No myſtery in 
the proceſs, ibid. May ſafely be performed by parents or 


_ + nurſes, 229. Various methods of doing it, ibid. The clergy 


exhorted to remove the prejudices againſt the operation, 231. 
Arguments cited from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, 
bid. note. Ought to be rendered uniyerſal, 233. Means of 
| 22 the practice of, 234. Two obſtacles to the progreſs 
of, ſtated, 235; Might be performed by clergymen, or by 
parents themſelves, 236. 'The proper ſeaſons and age for 
performing it, 239. Will often mend the habit of body, 
ib. Neceſſary preparation and regimen for, ibid. h 
' dn/eas, when they creep into the ear, how to force them 
out, 361. Poiſonous, the- bites of, how to be treated, 


 Jntemferance, one great cauſe of the diſeaſes of ſeamen, 45. The 
danger of, ar from the conſtruction of the human body, 
94. The analogy in the nouriſhment of plants and animals, 
id. Is the abuſe of natural paſſions, i5i4. In diet, 98. In 
liquor and carnal pleaſures, ibid. The bad conſequences of, 
involve whole families, 96. Effects of drunkenneſs on the 


Te - conſtitution, ibid. Perſons who ſeldom get drunk, may ne- 


vertheleſs injure their conſtitutions by drink, 97. The habit 
of drinking frequently acquired under misfortunes, 98. Is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to young perſons, 99. Leads to all x 
vices, ibid. | | 
ntermitting fever.” See Ague. 
Jnteftines, inflammation of, general cauſes from whence it pro- 
©, .ceeds, 291. The ſymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 
22892. Cautions to guard againſt it, 295. 
NMatoxication produces a fever, 96. Fatal conſequences of a daily 
repetition of this yice, j#:4. Perſons who ſeldom get drunk, 
may nevertheleſs injure their conſtitution by = ibid, 
Getting drunk, a hazardous remedy for a cold, 277. Often 
roduces fatal effe&s, 623. Proper cautions for treating per- 
| Da in liquor, 6324. The ſafeſt drink after a debauch, 76:4. 


'- _ Remarkable caſe, 62x. | 


Jobnſon, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant ſeemingly killed 
by a ſtrong convolſion fit, related by, 5% N . 
Mues, how to make them take the beſt effect, 430. | 
dich, the nature and ſymptoms of this diſeaſe deſcribed, 403. 
Sulphur, the beſt remedy againſt, ii. Great danger of the 
injudicious uſe of mercurial preparations for, 405. Cleanlineſs 
the beſt preſervative againſt, 406, note. . 
| Juleps, the form of, explained, 678. Preparation of the cam- 
phorated julep, bid. Cordial julep, 679. ExpeQorating 
Julep, ibid. Muſk julep, i6j& Saline julep, ibid. Vomit 
1 ing Julep, ibid. | | | 34 | 
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cough, 287, note. 2 
Kiducys, inflammation, of, its general cauſes, 301. Its ſymp- | 
toms and proper regimen, 302. Medical treatment, 305. 
© Where it proceeds from the ſtone and gravel, 75/4, Cautions 
for thoſe ſubject to this diſorder, 75id. See Gravel. FTE 
| King's Evil. See Screpbula. | | 3 
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F empleyments, the peculiar diſorders Made to, Py. 

The folly of men n other in trials of ſtrength, 14. 

Diſadvantages attending their diet, 13d. How they expoſe 
themſelves to inflammations, 42. Danger of feeping in the 

ſun, bid. Long faſting hurtful to them, bi njuries 


ariſing from poor living, 43. Many of the diſeaſes of * 5 


ers, not only occaſioned, but aggravated, by poverty, ibid. 

Labour ſhould not be impoſed too early on children; 28. 

Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 534. Tnconveniences 
of collecting a number of women at, 535, zoe. n 

Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 1495 note. How to be 
adminiſtered in a cholera morbus, 311. In à looſeneſs, 313. 
In a diabetes, 321. When proper for the head- ach, 356. How 

to apply, for the tooth.- ach, 358. Will eaſe pain in the gout, 
1 How to adminiſter for the eramp in the ſtomach, 438. 

$ good for flatulences, 444. Effects of an over. doſe of, 470. 
Medical treatment in this caſe, 476. | 

Teading: frings, injurious to young children, 23. * 

| Teaches, may be ſucceſsfully applied to inflamed teſticles; 503. 
note. And to diſperſe buboes, 505, note. Are proper to apply 
to children where inflammations appear in teething, 560. Obs 
jections to bleeding with them, 572. 4 a 

Lemons. See Oranges. 

_ Leproſy, why leſs frequent in this country now than formerly, 
398. Requires the {ame treatment as the 2 ibid. A 
py; proper treatment for, 351. - 

„ may frequently be reſtored, when the appearances of i it are 
ſuſpended by ſudden caſualties, 6501. 608. 613. 63... 
Lightning, perſons apparently killed by, might poſſibly be re- 

covered by the uſe of proper means, 631. 

Lime -water recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from 
degenerating to the ſtone in the bladder, 326. Is a good re- 
medy for wore HF Happy effects of, in the cure of _ 
ſtinate ulcers, 585. 

Lind, Dr. his bee. to abate fits of an ague, 149. wore. "1 

_ His directions for the treatment of patients under putrid re- 
mitting fevers, 212, 0. 

Liniment for burns, preparation of, 683. White liniment, 684. 
For the piles, bid. Volaile liniment, ibid. © 

Liquors, 


Liquors, ſtrong, expoſe children to inflammatory diſorders, 19. 
Fermented, the qualities of, examined, 68. The bad conſe- 


quences of making them too weak, 69. Why all families ought 

to prepare their own liquors, ii Cold, the danger of drink- 
ing, when a perſon is hot, 131. | ; 

Liver, ſcirrhous, produced by ſedentary employments, 56. 


Liver, inflammation of, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 306. - Regimen 


and medical treatment, 307. Abſceſs in, how to be treated, 
o8. Cautions in the event of a ſchirrhus being formed, 1614. 


Lobelia, an American plant uſed by the natives in the venereal 


diſeaſe, 514. | | 
Lochia, a ſuppreſſion of, how to be treated, 537. 
 Langings, in diſeaſes, are the calls of nature, and often point 
out what may be of real uſe, 146. 5 | 
 Looſeneſs, habitual, general directions for perſons ſubjeR to, 122. 


Its general cauſes, 312. A periodical looſeneſs ought never to 


de ſtopped, 313. Medical treatment of, according to its va- 

rious cauſes, ibid. Means of checking it when neceſſary, 314. 
In children, proper treatment of, 3555 ie of 

Love, why perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions, 119. Is not 
rapid in its progreſs, and may therefore be guarded againſt at 
- its commencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amuſement, 
d.ruelty to the object, ibid. Children often real martyrs be- 
teen inclination and duty, 120, note, 


| Luer, confirmed, ſymptoms of, 510. Mercury the only certain 


remedy known in Europe for this diſeaſe, 511. Saline prepa- 
rations of mercury more efficacious chan the ointment, 5 12. 
How to adminiſter corroſive ſublimate, ibid. American me- 
thod of curing this diſeaſe, 51. 3 

Lungs, injured by artiſts working in bending | pats 50. Sta- 

dious perſons liable to conſumptions of, 56. | | 
Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of taſte and ſmell, 463. 
Mackensie, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the 

ſmall-pox, 231, note. * | Ae | . 

Mad dog. See Dog. | 5 * * 

Maęgneſia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 419. Is the beſt 

medicine in all caſes of acidity, 549. n 

Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth - ach, 359. 
Mali liquors, hurtful in the aſthma, 407 See Beer. 
Mar, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 1. 

Was never intended to be idle, 87. 

Manufa#ures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 21. 
More favourable to riches than to health, 28. Some, injurious 
to health by confining artiſts in unwholeſome air, 37, Cautions 

to the workmen, 38. Compared with agriculture, 48. 

injurious to health from artiſts being crowded together, 49. And 
from 1 85 working in confined poſtures, ibid. Cautions offered 
® | = to 


. 


„ * N 3 
to ſedentary artiſts, 50. Sedentary arts better ſuited to women 


than to men, $3, ate. 

Matrimony ought not to be contraed without a dus attention to 
health and, form, 8. 9 

Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for che bite of a mad dog, 480. 
His character as a phyſician, ibid. nate. 

Meal: ought to be taken at regular times, 72+ Reaſons for this 
uniformity, ibid. 

Meaſles, have great affinity with the ſmall-pox, 240. Cauſe and 
iymptoms, 18d. Proper regimen. and medicine, 2429 243+ 
lnoculatian of, might prove very ſalutary, 245) ;=ote. 

Mechanics ought to employ their leiſure. hours in gardening, St 

Meconi um, the beſt mode of expelling it, 16. 546. 

Medicine, the origin. 10 the art of, xii. The operation of, doubt- 
ful at beſt, xiv. Is made a myſtery of, by its profeſlors, xxĩ. 
The ſtudy 'of, neglected by gentlemen, xxii. This ignorance 
lays men open to pretenders, iii. Ought to be generally un- 

1 e. xxiv. A diffuſion, of the knowledge of, would de- 

ſtroy qusckery, xxvii. Objections to the cultivation of me- 

dial Bo wiedge anſwered, xxviii, The theory of, mmer 

ſupply 3 experience and obſervation, 13. 

Medicine have more virtue attrihuted ta them than i ws ar tel 1 38. | 
Ought not to be adminiſtered by 1e.1gnorant, nor withoatcau- 
tion, 140. Want of [ap ham a in the uſe of, one reaſon. why 
chronic diſeaſes ate ſo ſeldom cured, 302. Many. retained, 

which owe (hein feputation do credulity, 649. Are multiplied 
"and compounded in proportion to ignorance of the cauſes and 

111 . . Diſadvantages of compounded medi- 

cines, ibid. Are often adulterated for the fake of colour, ibid. 

The relative proportions of doſes of, for different ages, 65a. A 

4 — of I eee dhe anght to be kept for private 
$44; 17% 424 MEH 

2 lanc holy, religious, its effec, 10. ' Leads to ſuicide, W791 
Defined, with its cauſes, 426. 8 and regimenꝭ 426. 

Wen treatment, 428. A 

Meas diſcharge in women, the commencement and decline of, 
the moſt critical periods of their lives, $22. Cobfinement. in- 
jurious to growing young women, 523; and tight lacing for a 

ine ſhape, 624. Symptoms of the t appearance of this difs 

charge, 525+; Gbjecis of attentiqn/in regimen at this time, ibid. 
Ooght 5 reſtored whenever un naturally obſtructed, and 
how, 326. When an obſtruction proceeds from another mala- 
. the firſt cauſe is to be removed, 527. Treatment under 2 
redundancy * the diſcharge, 528. Regimen and medicine 
proper at the final decline of the meoſes, 529. 

Mercury, may be given in deſperate. caſes of an inflammation of the 

inteſtines, 294. Cautions for adminiſtering it, ibid, ante. Great 
caution neceſlary in uſing mercurial preparations for the itch, 
40g. Is ſeldom, neceſſary in a, gonorrhea, 496. How to ad. 
miniſler it when needful in that diſorder, 497. Soluuon of mer- 

Kr _ cury, 


E 5 & £ | 
-  Eury, how tomake, 498, note. Is the oulyelttiliireniedy ning | 


in Europe for the cure of à confirmed laes, 511. Saline pre- 
parations of, more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, 
ibid. How to adminiſter corroſive ſublimate in venereal caſes, 
© $12, "Neceſſary cautions in the uſe of mercury, 515. Prop 
eaſons for entering on à courſe of, 516. reparations or. 
- #6id.. Regimen under « courſe of, 56 117. 
 Dlezereon root, a powerful aſſiſtant in venereal dae N 
Midwifry, ought not to be allowed to be practiſed by any woman 
not properly.qualified, $534, note. 
Midwives, hiſtorical view-of the profeſſion, 9. How they be 
. "came intruſted with the care of ig infants, with the ill 
effects of their attempts at dextetity in this office, 10. In- 
ſtances of their raſnneſs A officivus 1 e 9.7 =, 
EN ae HS I oye”? 
Dhiliary fever. See Ne ; 4! 
Military . boys to * 5 65 
Milt, that of the mother, the moſt natural for an infant, 15 
- - Cows milk, better unboiled than boiled, 18. Is a good anti- 
: dote'a ainſt the ſcurvy, 66. Of more value in conſumptions 
than the whole Materia Medica, 179. Its great efficacy in the 
ſcurvy, 396. A milk diet proper both for men and "RES, 
in caſes of barrenneſs, 543. 
Milt fever. : See Fever. Ke td . H , 
Millipedes, how to'admin 8 287. 
no ahem vr boron pg Thr from thoſe of the body, 
21 ee £7 Aions 
Minors, expoſed to injuries from unwholeſome air, and mineral 
particles, 38. Cautions to, 425 ä 
Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in tos la quan- 
tities, 319. Are of conſiderable ſervice in weaknefles of the 
ſtomach, 417. Cautions concerning the drinking of, mode ey 
We general remarks on this form of — 680. Com- 
ſition of the aſtringent mixture, ibid. Diuretie mixture, bid, 
"Lax ative ent nimm . Saline mixture, 684. Squill 
mixture, ibi. 
Molaſſes, an intoxicating. ſpirit much uſed by the common people 
at Edinburgh, 91.1 
Mothers, prepoſterous, when they think it below them to vurſe 
their own children, 2. Under what circumſtances they may 
be really unfit to perform this taſk, ibid. Importance of their 
.. ſuckling their own children, 3, note. Delicate mothers pro- 
duce unhealthy ſhort-lived children, 7. Their milk, the beſt 
food for children, 15. Ought to give their children proper 
exerciſe, 23;-and-air, 31. 
Mouth, cautions againſt putting pins or other _—_— articles 
into, 603. 
Muſcular exerciſe a cure for the gout, 388. 
| Muſprooms, a dangerous article of God. as other fanguſes ar 
W gathered — of them, 488. Mie 
, 


1 * D * 


„the — of, recommended as a proper amuſement 
* 7 perſons, 60.1 
Muſs, extraordinary effects. produced. by, under particular eir- 


cumſtances, in the nervous fever, 193. Is a good remedy in 


p 22 435+ And for che biccup, 437. Deafucks 0 
2 


Mutard, white, a good mwedy 5 In the rheumatiſm, 391- 8 


N. 

Natural hiſtory, the tady of, neceſſary to the improvement of 
agriculture, Xx. 

Nervous diſeaſes, the moſt cpmtficuted and difficult to cure of all 
others, 420. General cauſes of, ibid, Symptoms of, 41. Re- 
gimen, 422. Medicinal treatment, 424. A cure only to be 
expected from regimen, 426. The ſeveral ſymptoms of, though 
differently named, all modifications of the ſame diſeaſe; 453. 

re colic, its cauſes and e 299. e nne 

2 0 i « 

Nane fo * See Feuer. 

 Night-marte, its cauſes and ſymptoms derived, 459% | Pape 

treatment of, 440. 

Night-fhade, an infuſion of, eee e. in a cancer, 3 


Nitre, purified, its good effects in a quinſey, 268. Is an As : 


cious remedy for the droply, 378. : Promotes. urine and per- | 


ſpiration, 429. 

Neſe, ulcer in, how to core, is Stoppage of, in ; children, 
how to cure, 551. See Bleeding ar. 

9 their ſuperſtitious prejudices in bathing of chibloen, 30. 
The only certain edidencgof a good one, 33. Their uſual faults 
pointed out, 34. Adminiſter cordials to remedy their naglect 

of duty toward children, 35. Their miſtaken treatment of 

eruptions, ibid. And looſe Rools,/ibid, Are apt to conceal the 

diſorders of children that ariſe from their own negligence, 36. 

. . Ought to be puniſhed. for the misfortunes they thus occaſion, 
ibid. Senſible, often able to diſcover diſeaſes ſooner than per- 
ſons bred to phyſic, 135. Are liable to catch the a 
again ſrom thoſe they nurſe in that diſorder, 218; note. 

* ought to . the nes and beſt aired room in a houſe, o. 


O. 

Oil, an antidote 0 the ! injuries ariſing from working] in mines or 

metals, 39. Sallad oil, the beſt application to the bite of a waſp 

or bee, 486. Camphorated, how to prepare, AG. 

Oils, eſſential, of vegetables, the proper menſtruum for, 694- 

Otntment for the itch, 403. Uſe of 0; ointments when applied to 
wounds and ſores, 681. Preparation of yellow baſilicum, 7574. 
_.Emollient ointment, 682. Eye oiatments, ibid. Iſſue oint- 
ment, 1374. Ointment of lead, 683, Mercarial ointment, 7614. 
Ointment of e. ibid. White ointment, 754. See Li- 
ni ment. | 

e See 5. | 


cw - 


- 


"DW Ofpiates, 


Opiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 311. In a diabetes, 320. 
When proper for the head-ach, 356. Recommended for the 
RR tooth-ach, zbi4. Are delufive remedies in nervous diſeaſes, 
| 425. See Landanum. F 
Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 665. How to preſerve 
orange and lemon juice in the form of ſyrup, 694. 
Ormſtird medicine for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 485, 
5 note. 
F Orgerate, the moſt proper external application in a fracture, 596. 


. Oyſters of great ſervice in conſumptions, 182, nore. 


$29 * v7} 1 P. | * ; 
Painters. See Miners, - | hk bo 
Paljz, the nature of this diſorder explained, with its cauſes, 430. 
Medical treatment, 431. | 
Paraphrenitis, its ſymptoms and treatment, 170. | 
Parents, their intereſted views in the diſpoſal of their children in 
marriage, often a ſource of bitter repentance, 120, note. . See 
Fathers, and Mothers. : 
Paſſions, intemperance the abuſe of, 94. Have great influence 
doth in the cauſe and cure of diſeaſes, 111. Anger, 112. Fear, 
ibid. Grief, 116. Love, 119. Religious melancholy, 120. 
The beſt method of counteracting the violence of any of the 
1 aſes of flatulency, 36 6 
Peas, parched, in ca atu » 363. 
A bark. See Bark. + © ee. N 
Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful 
- attention to cleanlineſs, 518, note. | 
Peripneumony, who moſt ſubject to, 171. Its cauſes, ſymptoms, 
and proper regimen, ibid. 172. | 
Perſpiration, inſenſible, the obſtruction of, diſorders the whole 
frame, 126. The various cauſes of its being checked, ibid. 
Changes in the atmoſphere, ibid. Wet clothes, 127. Wet feet, 
ibid. Night air, 128. Damp beds, ibid. Damp houſes, 130. 
Sudden tranſitions from heat to cold, 131. - Oo 
Philoſophy, advantages reſulting from the ttudy of, xxiii. 
Phrenitis, Ste Brain. 5 
Phymofir deſcribed, and how to treat, 509, ae Ge 
Phyficians,ill conſequences of their inattention to the management 
of children, 5. Are liable to ſpread infection, 109, note. Their 
© cuſtom of prognoſticating the fate of their patients, a bad prac- 

_ * tice, 115. Are ſeldom called in, until medicige can give no re- 
lief, 158. The faculty oppoſe every ſalutary diſcovery, 328. 
Pickles, provocatives injurious to the'ſtqmach, 67. 
Piles, bleeding and blind, the diſtinction between, 334. Who 
moſt ſubject to the diſorder, , General cauſes, 115 Me- 
. dical treatment of, 335. Periodical diſcharges of, ought not to 
be ſtopped, 336. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibid. 

External ointments of little uſe, 3377 ; 1 
Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, 294. The general intention of this claſs of Oey" 
55 e : _ 15 4. 


* 


ü * n 


684. Preparation of n 685." Fatid pill, 7574. 
9 — pitl, 56:4. Mercurial pil 5 Mercurial Ealianste 
pille, 686. Plummer's pill, 184. Purging pill, 687. Pill for 


the jaundice, ibid. Squill pills, ibid. Strengthening pills, 688. 


Pins ought never go be uſed in the drefling of children, 13. Swal· 
lowed, diſcharged from an ulcer in the ſide, 603, ei. 
Plafters, the general intentions of; and their/uſual baſis, 688. Pre; 


paration of the common plaſter, ibid. Adheſive plaſter, 689. 


© Anodyne- plaſter, ibid. Bliſtering plaſter, sid. Gum plaſter, 

ibid. Mercurial plaſter, ib, Stomach plaſter, —_ 8 
plwkwhaſter, ibid; Wax plaſter, 1b. 

Pleurify, the nature of the diſorder — 3 5 
163. Symptoms, . acka reckoned Medical treatment, 
165. A decoctiou of fen reckoned a ſpeciſie in, 166. 
| Baſtard pleuriſy, 169. 107510 WYATT SOT 04 ni Nv A 
Plumbers. See Miners. TETGGIC: 1s ao 
_ Poiſons, the nature and cure of, a genera ahem addeaklye ac- 
2 » 472. Mineral poiſons, 473+ - Vegetable poiſons, 475« 


ites of poiſonous animals, 4/7. Bite of a mad dog, 479. 
Bite of a viper, 485. The practice of ſucking the poiſon out 


of wounds recommended, 486, note. Poiſongus plants ought 

to be deſtroyed in the- neighbourhood of towns, 487. Negro 

remedy to cure the bite of a A 488. e rules 

for ſecurity againſt poiſons, .. n 45D 

Poor living, the dangers of, 43. as: 

Porters ſubject to diſorders of 2 "Bax 49, 

Pioeſtures, confined, injurious, to the health N aide, 50. 

Poverty, occaſions parents to neglect giving their children proper 
exerciſe, 23. Deſtroys parental affection, 24, note... Not only 


occaſions, but aggravates, many of the diſeaſes of labourers, 


oy 


- 


The poor great ſufferers by the ſale of del 1 653. 


And by bad air in large cities, 77. 

Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 579. 

Powders, general inſtructions for making ay” adminiteriony 691. 
Aſtringent powder, preparation and. doſes of, 692. Powder 5 
bole, ibid. Carminative powder, ibi Diuretic: powder, 
Aromatic parging powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, 76: 2 
Steel powder, ibid. Sudorific powder, ibid. Worm powder, 


694. Purging worm rand iid. FSC * W 


worm, ibid: nene 
Pox, ſmall; who moſt liable to, and at what ſeaſons, 214. [ts 


cauſes and ſymptoms, i5:d. 215. Favourable and onfavourable. | 


ſymptoms in, 215, 216. Regimen, 216. Hows the patient 
ought to be treated during the eruptive fever, 207. ,- Children 
in this diſorder. ought not to lie together in the ſame bed, 219. 


Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. . Patients under this diſ- 


order ought not to appear in public view; "220 Medical 
treatment, 23d. The ſecondary fever, 224. When hag how 
to open the puſtules, 225. Of inoculation, 227 ry 
Pregnancy, how to treat n the effect of, 516. Rules 
5 Q 


ü N n R x. 
| of erg for women vader, the diſorders incident to, 530 


Cauſes and ſymptoms of abortion, 532. How to guard againſt 
"—_— ibid. Treatment in caſes of on, ibid. Child- | 
3 
Proſeriptions, 51454 patients expoſed to danger by heir being 
r « public injury, 6 
e 0 In 503. 
W See Fever. I! 1 jury 5. 
3 the frequent taking of them reakiens the habitual als of 
em neceſſary, 123. Their efficacy 1 in agues, 150. Proper 
form of, for an inflammation of the inteſtines, 293. Coolin 
| parges always proper in a gonorthcea, 494. [Midwives too 
giving of purges, — ot nere. Form of a gentle purge for 
infants diſordered in the bowels, 575. For the thruſh, 547. 
Puftules i in the ſmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appear 
ances of, 215, 21 The ſuppuration of, to be Ae 
221. When and bow to open, 2. N 
Putrid ny + 1 er. e. 5 B U 
1 29 100 
ee put ; but 2 more + eyes than they dhe, 456. 1 
. on to deſtroy, xxv 


vakers, their mode of dreſſing recommended, 

 Dxinſey, a common and dangerous diſorder, e to whom moſt 
fatal, 264. Its cauſes, ibid. Symptoms, 265. Regimen, — | 
Medical applications, 268. How to promote ſuppuration, 2 
How to nouriſh the patient when he — _” 15 
Advice to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, 1514. b 

aj] maligvant, who moſt ſubje& to, and its eadſes;: 271. 
v0 Hibpioms; 7. Regimen _ abe Nr 273. 

N. 8 

Rattlyfacks, e remedy for the cure * its bite, 50% NR 

Regimen ought to co-operate with medicine to accompliſh the 

cure of diſeaſes, xiii. Will oſten cure diſeaſes without medi- 

Cine, 140. See Aliment. 

*y ion, true, calculated to ſupport the mind under every 

iction, 120. The ioftruftions in, _—__ not to dwell oa 

5 Spies gloomy ſubjects, 121. 

Nemitting fever. See Fever. 

Nala au irs the digeſtive power, by Diſeaſes LN 
by, 74. How to treat a looſeneſs produced by, 312. 
Rejentment, the indulgence of, injurious to the conſtitution, 112. 

Neft, and eſſential oils, the proper menſtruum for, 695. | 

Reſpiration, how to reſtore in a drowned perſon, 609. 

Rheumatiſm,” acute and chronic, diſtinguiſhed, . | Cauſes, 
ibid. Sym 35 309. Medical treatment, Cautions 
to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, 390. 

Rickets, the 2 of, in Britain, dated from the growth of 

manufactures and ſedentary employments, 23. The cauſes of, 

20 1 563. 8 an * 1 7 

bier, 
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FEST 
” Rotlere, pernicious tendeney of applying wem round the bodies 


of infants, 1a. 
Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinits of their 


towns, 102, note. 


wn conſerve of, its great virtue againſt hemorrhages, 336. 


2 the external application of, a popular remedy for the 
cramp, 451, nete. 
Ruptures, are chiefly incident to childien' and very old perſons, 
593. The cauſes reſpectively, Bid. | Method of treatment, 
id. Cutting ſhould be avoided if — 99. wow den 
for perſons afflicted with a rupture, 600 
before diſcovered, ibid.” note. 
Rutherford, Dr. his Preparation for the cure of a n 347. 


Noe. 


* * eee „ 5 

Sailors, their health Iajered by Ganter climate, Kird ee 
and bad proviſions, 45. Many of their diſesſes fpring from 
intemperance, ibid, Ought to guard againſt wet clothes, 
ibid. How the ill effects of ſalt proviſions might be corrected, 

+ ibid. Peruvian bark the beſt antidote to failors on a forei 
"coaſt, 47. — —— greatly conducive to their health, 103. 

Sal prune ts good effects in a quinſey, 268. 

Saline —— of good uſe for ſtopping 2 vomiting, 318. Pre- 
paration of, for this purpoſe, ibis. Peculiarly good in * 


er fever, 840. 
FS. en neceſary in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 511. 
9 a powerful aſſiſtant in venereal caſes, 513. | 
Scabbed head in '<lildrea, — to cure, $ 55. Medical treat- 
ment, 16d]. | 
Scarlet fever. See Fever. 
Schoel, ſending children there too-youbg, its bad Sd 
25. Ought to be ſeated i in a dry air, and not to be too much 
6 crowded, JJ» * 
why in the liver proper regimen, in the caſe of, 308. ses 
ancer, © 
Scrophula, nature of this diſeaſe, and its cauſes, 398. Symp- 
toms, and regimen, 399. Medical treatment, 400. | 
Scurvy, why prevalent among the Engliſh, 65. Where moſt 
prevalent, and the two diſtinctions of, 393. Cauſes of, 76:4. 
Symptoms and cure, 394. Inſtroctions to ea-faring men, 398. 
Extraordinary effects of milk, 396. Proper liquors, 167. 
Sedentary life, includes the greater part of the human ſpecies, 47- 
Few perſons follow agriculture Who are capable of other buſi- 
neſs, 48. Sedentary and active employments ought to be 
 Intermixed, for the fake of health, 56%. Artiſts fyffer from 
- -unwholeſome air, by. being crowded' together, 781. The 
poſtures artiſts are confined to, injurious to health, 49. Diſ- 
orders produced'by, 764,” Cautions offered to the ey, 
N n Sedentary amuſements improper for ſedentary perſons, 5 1. 
| | 2 B Hints 


. 
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Fints relating e Exerciſe a ſurer relief 
for 22 12 — — rinking, ibid . e a wholeſome 
-;. Amuſement for the ſedentary, ibid. Diſorders occaſioned by in- 
© tenſe ſtudy, 55. Dietetical advice to the ſedentary, 71. Seden- 
tary occupations better adapted to women than men, 555 vero. 
Ses water, a remedy in the King' 5 yy beck 


2 diſorders of, 456. N 
5 5 — erp bas ' excraordinary effects i in an 13 of 
the eyes, 262, of ſervice for preventing a ns 13. 
The beſt method of making it, _ 2 Ys 

Shoes, tight, the bad conſequences reſulting from, 91. The 

high heels of women's ſhoes, 92. 


'Sibbins, a venereal diſorder o termed in the — of Scotland, 
how to cure, 7 nate. 


Sict, the mutua danger incurred by onneceſſary viſitors to, 206, 


Perſons in health to be kept at a diſtance from the fick, 107, 


Proper nurſes ought to be employed about them, 109. In- 
22 ſtructions ſor avoiding infection, ibid. Phyficians too un- 
guarded in their viſits to them, ibid. note. Tolling of bells 
for the dead 2 dangerous to, 114. 'T heir feats W not 
24 ky Audbisg by candlecligh 
ight wyured b yiog by candle-light, 57, _ 
s Simpler, a liſt of thoſe —. to be kept e practice, 654. 
a9 bet the general. nn. of, 660. Directions for making | 
een 
fats the due proportion a not ealy to 6x, 87. How to make 
it N 88. Complaints of the want of, chiefly made 
dy the indolent, 1874. Heavy ſuppers cauſe uneaſy nights, 
26 iid Anxiety. deſtructiye of ſleep, 89. That in the fore-part 
the night moſt refreſhing, i 4. _ riſers the _m_ 
livers, 90, note. 
Sleeping in the ſun,, the danger of, 42 1 
Small. ex. See Pr. | 
Smell, injuries to which the ſenſe of, is liable, with the remedies 
applicable to, 463. | 
Foap, Alicant, recommended in the fone, 527. Soap lees, how 
_ to take, ibid, 5 8 
Solanum. See Mebegade, 
5 Soldiers, 2 to many diſorders from the hand thine they un- 
dergo, 44. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in 
times © peace, 44, vote. 
Spine, often bent by artiſts working in unfavourable: poſtures, 50. 
Spirit, rectiſied. the direct menſtruum for reſins and eſſential 
. oils of vegetables, 695. Of wine, camphorated, how to pre- 
pare, 699. Spirit of Mindererus, 16jd., 
Ftirits, lowneſs of, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 
189. The Proper remedies for, 446. Cautions to porione 
| under this complaint, 447- | 
| Spirityous liquors, when good in the colic, 296. Ane for-gouty 


TOO W wy $hoyld be avoided by all r- 
dus 
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ſons affited with nervous diſorders, 423- The uſe of, often | 

fatal, 663. 5 | 

Spitting of | had. See Blood. | 

Sponge, wy be uſed to ſupply the want of antes as «typiic 5777 

| un Its uſe in extracting ſubſtances ſtopped in the zal, 

Spore active, far more wholeſome than ſedentary amuſement, 

85, Golf, a better exerciſe than Nen ibid. note 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 459. 2 

| Squinting, how to correct the habit of, 45 595 

| Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article o female dreſs,” 1 Ole + 
The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breaſts, | 

e wg preparations of, recommended for reſtorin · loſt 
mel), 4 

_ Sticking plaſter is the beſt application for ſlight wounds, 8 8. 

— — exerciſe the beſt cure for 1 of, 84. Inflamma- 
tion of, a diſorder that calls for ſpeedy mas 7k 289. Its 
cauſes, ibid. 425 vray/ ibid. Regimen, 2 Medical 

treatment, ih. Pain in, its cauſes, 362. ies for, 
363. Iaſtructions for perſons ſubject to, 364. | 

Front; the formation of, in the bladder, dba, 124. This 
diſorder how 1 from the gravel, 324. Cauſes and 
ſymptoms, bid egimen, 325. Medical rreatment, wo 
Alicant ſoap and lime-water, how to take for this diſorder, 327. 
The uva urſi, a remedy in preſent requeſt for, 328. 

Stool, looſe, the benefit of, tochildren, 35. Proper ante 
when exceſſive, 36. The diſcharge by, cannot be regular, if 
the mode of living be irregular, 121. One in a day —— 
ſufficient for an adult, 122. How to produce a re 1 

ibid. Frequent recourſe to medicines for coltivent injurious 

do the conſtitution, 123. 

Storck,. Dr. his method of treating cancers, 469. 

Strabiſmus, See * ˖ N 2 

Strains, proper method of treating, 597. The ſafeſt external ap- 
plications, ibid. note. 

Strangury, from a bliſtering plaſter, how to guard againſt, 167, 
In the ſmall-pox, how to relieve, 222. From a venereal cauſe, 
deſcribed, with its proper treatment, 507. 

Strgugalation, courſe of treatment for the n of perſons 
from, 628. 

Straſburgh, ſueceſoful treatment of a miliary er there, 208, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulatios, 40. 44. 

Study, intenſe, injurious to health, 54. The diſorders oecaſioned 

by, 35. Character of a mere ſtudent, 58. Hints of advice to 

ſtudious perſons, 59. Danger of their having tecourſe to cor- 

dials, 60. Health often neglected while in poſſeſſion; and 
laboured for after it is deſtroyed, O1. No perſon ooght to ſtudy 
immediately after a full meal, 62. Dietetical advice to the 

ſtudious, 71. The general effects of, on the conſtitution, 420. 

; lime, corroſive, how to adminiſter i venereal caſes, 512, 


Su on, 
/ uffocatio! 


\ 
N 


NN 


— by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in cloſe 
-. _chambers, 613. General cauſes of ſuffocation, 626. Wee 

laying of infants, 627. | 
Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 3. 

5 a good remedy for expelling worms, 368. And for the 
itch; 403. 

Suppers, ou ht not to deſtroy the appetite for breakfaſt, 73. Heavy 
ſuppers ſure to occaſion uneaſy nights, 88. 

Surgery, many of the operations of, ſucceſsfully performed by 
perſons unſkilled in anatomy, 569. n be every 
one more or leſs to be a — ibi 8 

1 excited in an . manner, -in fevers, 
1 

Sqwoonings, the ſeveral cauſes of, deſcribed, 424. " Propan treat- 
ment of this diſorder, 425+ 618, Cautions to perſons ſubject 
to them, 622. 

Sydenham, Dr. > As method, of rreativg fevers in; children from 
teething 2 

Symptoms, Be. $60. better ditiogaiſhed by, than by the ſyſteantical 
arrangement of, 135, The differences of ſex, age, and conſti- 
tution, to be conſidered, 136. | Diſeaſes of the mind to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the body, 137. 0 

Syncope, proper treatment in, 619. 
Syrups, the general intention of, 695. How to make. done 
+ doc to ener it for particular Fun, ibid. 


T. 
Tacitus, his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4 


note. F 
Tallow-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal ſubſtances, 
cautions to, 39. 
Tapping for the dropſy, a ſaſe and ſimple operation, 379. 
Tar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 300. 
Tartar, ſoluhle, a good 3 ſor the jaundice, 373. Cream 
of, a good remedy in a dropſy, 378. And rheumatiſm, e 
Taſte, how to reſtore the ſenſe of, when injured, 46 
Taylors, are expoſed to injuries from breathing 4 air, 49. 
Are ſubje& to conſumptions, ibid. nate. Often loſe the als of 
their legs, 50. Hints of inſtruction offered  amlagagngk Fa 
to their health, 51. | 
Tea, the cuſtomary uſe of, . injurious;.to female five” ek rai 
Peſtroys their digeſtive powers, and produces hyſterics, 66. 
The bad qualities of, principally owing to im ay ny wave the uſe 
of it, ibid. Green, chewing of, a remedy for the heart - burn, 
419. Has a powerful effect vpon the nerves, 431, note, Is 
| bad for perſons troubled with flatulences, 445. 
 Teething, the diſorders attending, 559. Regimen, and medical | 
treatment in, 560. 'Applicatinne to the dens, har ow to £68 
| them, 561, 
T, 2 the parent 0 of health, 9% 
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G Hiclis, ſwelled, the cauſe of, 03. Regimen and e in, 
ibid. Treatment under a cancerous or ſerophulous habit, Wy 
T, 25 how it may be D piſs when a perion Is hot, without - 
anger, 132 
T Bong bt, — defiruRive of health, 54. 
Ti bruſh in infants, the diſorder and i its cauſes deſeried, 547. Me. 
dical treatment of, ibid. . ; 
Tin&ures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exkibitin th form 
of, 696. Preparations of the aromatic tincture, 1. Com- 
- pound tincture of the bark, ibid. Volatile fœtid tincture, ibid. 
olatile tincture of gum guaiacum, 697. Tincture of black . 
22 ibid. Aſtringent tincture, 184. Tinctaure of myrrh 
and aloes, 1514. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, 7614. 
Tincture of hiera picra, 698. Compound tincture of ſenna, 
ibid. Tincture of Spaniſh flies, #6i4. Tincture of the balſam 
of Tolu, ibid. Tincture of rhubarb, 6 f 
77 Mt, Dr. character of his Avis an Peuple, xiv. His medical 
© courſe for the cure of the hydrophobia, 434. His direQions ſor 
F preparing, and applying agarie of the oak as a 


yptic, 577, vote. Inſtances from, of the was bo. of drowned 1 


8 rions, 61 1. 
Ti s. a clyſter of a decotion of, uſeful to excite a vomit, 606. e's 
A clyſter of the fumes of, will ſtimulate the ae and 
produce a ſtool, 300. S i 
Toe, the free motion of, deſtroyed by wearing right ſhoes, 92. 
Tooth ach, the general "cauſes of, 357. Medical treatment of 
ibid. When recourſe muſt be had to extraction, 359. Dis | 
tions for cleaning the teeth, 360. 
Touch, i injuries to which the ſenſe of, is liable, with the remedies | 
9 to, 465. 
3 the air of, deſtructive to the children of the poor, 
ldren bred in the country 35 not to be ſent too earl 
nto towns, 32. Cleanlineſs not ſufficiently attended to in, 
101. Ought to be as with plenty of water for waſhing 
2 ſtreets, 105, note. The beſt means to guard againſt __—_— 
on in, 109. 
Eats l to health by making artiſts" breathe un 
wholeſome air, 37. 49. 
Tranfitions, ſudden, from heat to cold, the ill effect of, to the 
_ conſtitution, 131. " 
Travellers, the uſe of vinegar recommended to, 46. Ought to be | 
_ careful not to fleep in damp beds, 128. Fevers why * 
al to, 
Trees ſhould: 1850 b be planted too near to houſes, 79. | 
T be water, a good remedy in the rheumatiſm, 391. 
Tumours, proper treatment of, 574. N 
Ti mne, Dr. hismetbed of . the croup i in children, 488. 


rer crate, preparation of, 682. 


w 
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Vaour of fermenting liquors, noxious nature of, 613. 
. wholeſome corrections of the bad qualities of animal 
od, 65. Their extraordinary effects in the ſcurvy, 397. 
Venereal diſcaſe, why omitted in the firſt edition of e 489. 
VUnfavourable circumſtances attending this diſorder, 490. The 
virulent gonorrhea, 491. Gleets, 500. Swelled teſticles, 503. ' 
| Buboes, 504. Chancres, 5309. Strangury, 507. Phymoſis, 
- 50g. A confirmed lues, 5 10. American method of curing 
this diſeaſe, 513. General obſervations, 515. Cleanlineſs a 
great preſervative againſt, 517. The uſe of medicines ought 
not to be haſtily dropped, 519. Is often too much diſre- 
garded, 520, <1 175 | | 
entilators, the moſt uſeful of all modern medical improvements, 78. 
Vertigo often produced by intenſe ſtudy, 57. | | 
Vinegar, a great antidote againſt diſeaſes, and ought to be uſed 
by all travellers, 56. Should be ſprinkled in fick chambers, ' 
109. 160. 199. Is of conſiderable — in the bite of a mad 
dog, 481; and in any kind of poiſon, 486. Its medical pro- 
perties, 700. Is of uſe to extract the virtues of ſeveral medi- 
_ Cinal ſubſtances, 14. How to prepare vinegar of litharge, 
#bid, Vinepar of roſes, 7or,” Vinegar of ſquills, ibid. 

Viper, the bite of, the ſufficiency of the greaſe. for the cure of, 
doubted, 486. Method of treatment recommended, bid. : 
Fitriol, elixir of, an excellent medicine in weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, 417. And for windy complaints, 42557. 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure, 436. nos AS 
Ulers, proper treatment of, according to their different natures, 
583. Lime water a good remedy, 585. Dr. Whytt's method 
of treating them, ibid. Fiſtulous ulcers, 8866. 
FVomits, their uſe in agues, 1 503 and in the nervous- fever, 191. 
Caution for adminiſtering in the putrid fever, 201. Ought by 
no means to be adminiſtered in an inflam mation of the ſtomach, 
290. Are uſefol in caſes of repletion, 312. Are powerful re- 
medies in the jaundice, 372. Are the firſt object to be purſued 
when poiſon has been received into the ſtomach, 473. Their 
- uſe in the hooping-cough, and how to adminiſter them to 
children, 286. Midwives too raſh in the uſe of, 540, note. 
Form of a gentle one for infants diſordered in the bowels, 545. 
» Pomiting, the ſeveral cauſes of, 315. Medical treatment of, 316. 
Saline draught for ſtopping of, 317. + Cauſes of, in children, 
551. Ho to be treated, 55z. Of blood: See Bload. | 
Voyage, a long one frequently cures a conſumption, 178. Voy- 
ages have an excellent effect owperſons afflicted with nervous 
diforders,.423, b ay; ; Godt v5! 'Þ 
Ureters, and their uſe, deſcribed; 303, nete. $99" 
Urine, the appearances and quantity of, too uncertdin to form any 
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determined judgment from, 123. Dr Cheyne's judgment as to 
the due quantity of, not to be rehed on, 124. The 8 
ys” & | ang 
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and diſcharge of, how obſtructed, 161d. Bad conſ quence of 
0 


retaiding it too long, 125. Too great a quantity of, tends to 
a conſumption, ibid.” Stoppage of, its general cauſes, 305. 
Caution as to the treatmens of, ibid. Diabetes, 319. In- 

contineney of, 322. Suppreſſion of, medical treatment in, 


— 


ibid. Cautions to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, 324. 


| Bloody, cauſes of, ibid. Medical treatment of, - 344. An 
- obſtinate deafneſs cured by warm urine, 462, note. 


Urine doctors, their impudence, and ſuing nor from the cre- 


dulity of the populace, 124, note. | 
Uva 1 a Wr in PRONE requeſt for the ſtone, 328. 


- - 


ar, 
Walls, high, unwholeſome, by obſtruQing the free current of 


alr, 
wb Ae preparation of, 699. His fiſtula paſte, a 4 po- 


3 remedy that may deſerve trial, 586. 


ars occaſion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia 


of dead carcaſes, 196. 

| Waſps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 436. 

Water, frequently unwholeſome by mineral i impregnations, 67. 
Cautions for the choice of, 68. Cold, the danger of drink» 
ing when a perſon is hot, 131. 

Water in the head, is a diſorder chiefly incident to children, 

3567. Its cauſes, ſymptoms, and proper treatment, i6i4. The 


nature of the diſorder ſeldom diſcovered i in _ time for cure, | | 


568, note. 


Waters by infuſion, how to prepare: Lime N 501. Com- 
pound lime water, 702. Sublimate water, ibid. ee 


Water, ibid. Tar water, ibid, 


Waters, ſimple diſtilted, their medical uſes, 703. Preparation 
of cinnamon water, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Pepper- 


mint water, 1%. Spearmint water, i6/4, Roſe water, 704. 
2 pepper water, 761d. 


Taters, ſpirit uous diſtilled, how to prepare: Spirituous cinnamon 


Water, 704. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 
Watery eye, how to cure, 460. 


Weaning of children from the breaſt, the proper mode of, 17 77 118. 


Weather, ſtates of, which produce the putrid fever, 195. 

Wells, caution to perſons going down into them, 77, ace. Deep, 

| ought not to be entered until the air in, is purified, 614. 

Whey,- an. excellent drink in a dyſentery, 349; and in the 
rheumatiſm, 390. Orange whey, how to make, 159. Alum 
whey, 32 1. 704. Muſtard whey, 705. Scorbutic whey, ibid. 

Whitlow, 575. | | 

Mhytt, Dr. ps remedies for flatulences, 444. * in 

Wind. See Flatulences. i 


* 


Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, 


and fitting near them, 133. 


Wine, good, almoſt the only. medicine neceſſary in a nervous 


fever, 190. 


Wines, . 
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Wines, 8 of, 709. Their uſe in extracting 


tze virtues of m 


icinal ſubſtances, 706. Preparation of an- 
thelminthic wine, i614. Antimonial wine, 18%. Bitter wine, 


- - -#bid+ Ipecacuanha wine, 70%. Chalybeate or ſteel wine, ibid. 
- » ,-Stomachic wine, 76:4, | 


| Wemb, inflammation of, its ſymptoms, 5 36. Medical treatment 


e 5 
Wemen, errors in their education pointed out, 4. Why ſubject to 
Hyſterics, 66. Are better adapted to follow ſedentary occupa- 
tions than men, 83, note. In child-bed, often die from their 
.apprebenfions of death, 113. Their diſorders rendered epide- 
mical by the force of imagination, 114. Every thing that can 
alarm them to he carefully guarded againſt, ibid. Evil tendency of 


tolliog bells for the dead, 16. How expoſed to a miliary fever 


during pregnancy, 205. Their conſtitutions injured by living 

too much within doors, 521. Thoſe who work in the open air, 
_ almoſt as hardy as men, 522. Advice to, with reference to the 
- menſtrual diſcharge, ibid. At the commencement, 523. Fluor 

elbus, with its proper treatment, deſcribed, 529. Advice to, 
at the roaſing of the menſes, 530. Rules of conduct during 
pregnancy, ibid. Cauſes and ymproms of abortion, 531. How 
to guard againſt abortion, 532. Treatment in caſes of abortion, 

bid. Inſtructions at the time of child-birth, 533. Cauſe of 
- the milk fever, 5 37. How to guard againſt the miliafy fever, 
538. The puerperal fever, ibid. General cautions for women 


298 child-bed, 542. Cauſes of barrenneſs, 76:9. 


vel, the beſt external application in the gout, 383. 
orkbouſes poiſonous to infants, zo. 


Forms, how to treat a looſeneſs produced by, 314. Three prin- 


eee 365. Symptoms of, i874. Cauſes, 
6, Medical treatment for, 367. Remedy for children, 368. 
eneral cautions for preſerving children from them, 370. 

Danger of taking quack medicines for them, ibid. note. 

Wert, recommended for the ſcurvy, and proper to drink at ſea, 

396. Is a powerful remedy in cancerous caſes, 471. 


Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 575. Are cured 


by nature, 576. Proper courſe of treatment, ibid. How to 
ſtop the bleeding, il id. Caution againſt improper ſtyptics, 577. 


Method of dreſſing them, 578. Poultices for inflamed wounds, 
579. Regimen in, #614. | = 
Writing, hints of advice to thoſe who are much employed in, 56. 59. 


. | 


| Yaws, general hint for the cure of, 518, note. 


Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as ſoon as they 
are able, 22, e 


Z. ' 


Zinc, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepſy, 435. | 


THE. END. 
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